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PRIZE ESSAYS AND TRANSACTIONS 


OF 


THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 

It has been usual at the commencement of a volume of the 
Society^’s Transactions, to present a short notice respecting 
the leading objects which had engaged the attention of the 
Society, in the course of the period subsequent to the publi- 
cation of the preceding volume. Since the Society began to 
publish its papers in connexion with the Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture, established under its patronage, the volumes 
have been completed at much shorter intervals. This ar- 
rangement affords the advantage of a more speedy diffusion 
of the information which it is tlie object of the Transactions 
to convoy ; but it necessarily limits the extent and Interest of 
the subjects to which it has liccn customary to advert in a 
preliminary notice. 

The published Transactions of the Society are not, like 
those of some other institutions, intended to exhibit a view of 
its general proceedings, or of the rewards which it bestows. 
Information on these points will be found in its Annual Lists 
of Premiums, and the Reports of its General Meetings. The 

VOL. X. (a) 
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various papers which have appeared in the volume lately 
completed, afford evidence of the success which continues to 
attend the exertions of the Society, in procuring, by suitable 
rewards, satisfactory information on subjects connected with 
every department of rural and domestic economy. The pre- 
miums offered in 1832 have elicited ample materials for a 
large portion of the present volume, and those about to be 
offered will be found equal in extent and variety to those of 
any former year. In the class of Essays, in particular, will 
be noticed several new subjects of much interest to the agri- 
culturist. 

The improvement of the Live Stock of the country has 
continued to receive the most liberal encouragement from the 
Society, whose efforts in this department have been attended 
with the most marked success. This object, as tending to pro- 
mote the interest of some of the less favoured districts, has, from 
an early period of the Society’s proceedings, been considered 
as of peculiar importance ; and district competitions continue 
to be hdd in almost every part of the country. In this de- 
partment, the great annual shows held by the Society, in the 
principal breeding districts, now hold the chief place. These 
shows have been productive of the most beneficial effects. 
Since the date of the introduction to the last volume, the two 
shows then noticed, namely, those at Inverness and Eclso, 
have taken place, and the result has fully realized the san- 
guine expectations entertained of their success. 

The show al Inverness excited a great degree of interest, in 
the extensive district connected with it, and afforded the full- 
est opportunity of comparing together those hardy native 
breeds of cattle, which must necessarily form the staple pro- 
duction of the greater part of Scotland. 

The meeting at Kelso has been the means of presenting to 
the agriculturists of Scotland, examples of a superior class of 
stock, and of shewing what industry and skill can effect in 
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this branch of mral economy. It has afforded an opportunity 
of extending the sphere of the Society’s exertions, and of 
bringing it more into contact with the agriculturists south of 
the Tweed ; and it has enabled the breeders of Scotland to 
enter into an amicable rivalry with those of England, in a 
class of stock in which the latter country has hitherto been so 
pre-eminent. Nor is this fact unimportant : it shews the pro- 
gress which this branch of improvement has made in Scotland, 
and that within a period comparatively recent. Although su- 
perior flocks of Leicester sheep have long existed in Scotland, 
it is only within a very few years that the breeders of the 
southern parts of that country could have ventured to com- 
pete with tliose of Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire, 
in the rearing of short-horned cattle. This, however, has been 
done, and with what success the result has shewn. The ex- 
ample will, doubtless, effectually operate on other parts of 
Scotland, which admit of the cultivation of the larger breeds 
of live-stock. 

So highly are these exhibitions appreciated, that the obtain- 
ing of them may now be said to be an object of competition ; 
and each district seems to vie with another in the promptitude 
and liberality of its contributions to the auxilituy funds. Thu 
meetings are already fixed for the next three years. In 1833, 
the show takes place at Stirling; in 1834i, at Aberdeen ; and 
in 1836 at Ayr ; these places being severally in the centre oi‘ 
an extensive district, in which largo numbers of cattle art* an- 
nually reared. 

As shewing the importance assignt*d to this branch of rural 
economy, and the extent of the encouragement held out lor 
the improvement of stock, it may be remarked, that the So- 
ciety’s lists of premiums offer sums amounting to upwards of 
L. 1000 yearly in this department alone. This sum is widely 
spread over tlie country, in premiums ranging from three to 
fifty sovereigns. 
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There is a branch of live stock which the Society has lately 
had more particularly under consideration, with a view to 
some decided measures for its improvement. It is a fact that, 
notwithstanding all the encouragement held out, our breed of 
horses is every day becoming more deteriorated. Various 
causes may be considered as tending to produce this change. 
At the General Meeting of the Society held in July last, when 
the subject was brought under notice, it was remarked by the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, who presided, that the subject was 
one to which he had for some time paid particular attention, 
and that he had come to the conclusion that a puny and in- 
ferior race of stallions had been introduced, in a great mea- 
sure by the injudicious system followed of late years in re- 
gard to King’s plates. Formerly these plates were awarded 
only to a four-mile course, the horses carrying a heavy weight; 
but both these conditions having been reduced, speed has ob- 
tained an undue advantage over strength. The practice, too, 
his Lordship farther remarked, of starting colts and fillies of 
the age of two years, materially interferes with that substance 
and symmetry which the horse can be expected to exhibit 
only at a more mature age. Another cause may be the di- 
minished demand for active, powerful horses, which were in 
constant requisition during the war ; to which may be added, 
the large exportation of good mares and stallions to other 
countries. 

The Committee to whom this subject was remitted, have 
had under consideration several plans suggested for the ac- 
complishment of the object referred to. Although their views 
have not yet been fully matured, they have, in the mean time, 
as will be seen by the list of premiums offered for the present 
year, called the attention of the public to the subject, by a 
note annexed to the premiums for work-horses. 

As intimately connected with the improvement of our 
breeds of live-stock, may be noticed the continued prospe- 
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rity of the Veterinary School^ the practical efficiency of which 
is progressively increasing, as will be shewn by the fact, tliat, 
while the number of students in 1830 was 526, that of the 
present session is 50. Prom the spirited and zealous exer- 
tions of Mr Dick, the lecturer, this important institution may 
be considered as now placed on a permanent footing. He has 
erected a commodious building in Clyde Street, which, when 
completed, will contain ample accommodation for his class 
and museum of anatomical preparations, as well as an hospi- 
tal for animals under treatment. At their last Anniversary 
General Meeting, the Society, besides the usual annual vote 
for the schools, as a mark of the sense entertained of IVlr 
Dick’s spirited exertions, placed a sum of L.50 at the dis- 
posal of the Directors, to assist him in fitting up the Class- 
room and Museum. 

The Society has long endeavoured to promote the exten- 
sion of Plantations, both as a source of profit, and as contri- 
buting to shelter and ornament. In 1829, the Gold Medal 
was voted to the Duke of Atholl for a report of the extensive 
plantations on his estates, Ilis Grace intimated his intention 
of communicating a more detailed report, to be drawn up 
under his own immediate superintendence ; but he did not 
live to accomplish this object. In pursuance of the Duke’s 
intentions, however, his trustees placed in the hands of the 
Society all the valuable information collected by him regard- 
ing the planting and uses of larch, from the period when it 
was introduced into this country, down to the time of his 
death. The materials thus afforded were arranged under the 
directions of the Sociely, and published in their Transac- 
tions. 

With the view of protecting the interests of the legal 
distiller, and of putting down the pernidous and demoral- 
izing practice of smuggling, the Society has from time to 
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time used its influence in obtaining modifications and im- 
provements in the laws affecting the malt-duties, and the 
distillation of spirits in Scotland. At the Anniversary Ge- 
neral Meeting in January 188S, it was stated that a rc- 
csommendation had been made by a Committee of the House 
of Commons to do away with the drawback on malt used in 
distillation, the effect of which, there was reason to appre- 
hend, might revive smuggling, with all its attendant evils. 
The Society remitted the matter to the Directors, who lost 
no dme in naming a Committee to make the necessary in- 
quiries. As the result of their investigation, the Committee 
prepared a report deprecating the proposed alteration of the 
law, which was transmitted by his Grace the President to 
Lord Althorp. The Report having been printed, was circu- 
lated to all the Members of Parliament connected with Scot- 
land. The representation, however, did not prove success- 
ful. 

Another object of public interest, to which the Society has 
occasionally given its support, is the improvement of the faci- 
lities of communication with the more remote districts of the 
country, as means of encouraging their general improvement, 
and of ameliorating the condition of their inhabitants. The 
subject of roads, bridges, and canals, has accordingly occupied 
a place in its Transactions, as will be seen by referring more 
particularly to the earlier volumes. At the General Meet- 
ing, in July last, a Report from a Committee named by the 
Directors, was submitted in reference to a survey and report 
communicated to the Society, in regard to a proposed new 
line of road from Perth, by Bracmar, to Elgin and Burghcad. 
This Report strongly recommended the undertaking as one of 
great national importance, and eminently deserving the pa- 
tronage of the public, and the support of tlic proprietors whose 
estates will be directly bcnicfited. 
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In the preliminary notice to the last volume, it was stated 
that the Society had resolved to place in its museum a collec- 
tion of Models of all the improved Implements of Agricul- 
ture in common use in Scotland. This resolution has been 
accomplished. The models arc made to a uniform scale, and 
the Museum contains perhaps the most complete collection of 
the kind anywhere to be met with. A catalogue was lately 
prepared by Mr Slight, the Curator of the Museum, and 
printed in the last number of tbe Transactions. 

The interest of the museum has been farther extended by 
the addition of a cabinet of the seeds used in the agriculture 
of this and other countries, prepared by Mr Lawson, the So^ 
ciety'^s seedsman, who has also in preparation an extensive 
collection of dried plants, including a Hortvs siccus Scotiem, 
of which last, seven volumes have already been placed in the 
Society’s library. 

The number of members continues to increase, by a large 
accession, at its half-yearly meetings. ‘At the four meetings 
which have taken place within tbe period to which this notice 
has reference, 168 new members were admitted. A List of 
the Members, corrected to November 1832, was appended to 
the last volume of the Transactions, at which date the num- 
ber was 1782. At the Anniversary Meeting, in January, 63 
new members having been admitted, the number at present 
amounts to 184*5. 

Within the period alluded to, the society has had to record 
the death of Mr Innes of Stow, who, lor a period of eighteen 
years, held the office of' Treasurer, with much advantage to 
the Institution. At a special meeting, the Directors entered 
on their minutes a resolution expressive of their sense of Mr 
innes’s services, and of the loss which the Society had siis- 
tained by his death. A deputation of the members was ap- 
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pointed to attend the funeral, as a mark of the regard enter- 
tained for him by the Society. 

In appointing a successor to Mr Innes, the Sodety was for- 
tunate enough to secure the services of a gentleman peculiar- 
ly qualified to discharge the duties of the vacant ofSce in an 
efficient manner. Sir John Stuart Forbes, of Fitsligo and 
Fettercaim, Bart, was unanimously elected treasurer, at the 
general meeting held in July last. 

I 

The Sodety having been instituted in the beginning of 
1784, entered upon its fiftieth year in January last; and it 
having been resolved that this anniversary should be celebra- 
ted with becoming interest, a Jubilee Dinner was appointed to 
take place in the Hopetoun Booms, in Edinburgh, on the 
15th of January, As a mark of grateful attention to the ve- 
nerable Fathers of the Sodety, nine of whom still survive, 
special invitations, by his Grace the President, were trans- 
mitted to each, requesting the favour of their presence as 
guests at the proposed Festival. There were present at the 
Dinner 260 noblemen and gentlemen, members of the Sodety, 
many of whom came from the most distant parts of the coun- 
try. His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, 
Preadent of the Sodety, was in the Chair ; and the Marquis 
of Tweeddale and the Earl of Rosebery occupied the Vice- 
Chairs. Four of the original members were present, the rest 
having been prevented by indisposition from attending. The 
evening was spent in a manner suitable to the occasion, and 
highly to the satisfaction of all present. 


HiGQLAKn Society Hall, Edxnbuegu, 
Ith February 1833 . 
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1 ^ At the commencement of a volume, it is deemed expedient 
to repeat, that the Society annually offers a premium 
for the best account of any district of Scotland, having 
reference more especially to its agricultural condition. 
The following Essay, to the author of which the Society’s 
silver medal has been adjudged, was received in conse- 
quence of this offer, and forms one of a series of papers, 
which, collectively, may afford much valuable information 
as to the actual state, resources, and capabilities of the 
country.] 


ESSAY ON THE STATE OP AOKICULTURE IN THE VALE OF 
FORTH. By Mr Carmicsael^ of Eaploch Stir^ 

lingshire. 

1^0 the geologist, the botanist, and the antiquary, as well as 
to the agriculturist, the Vale of Forth is one of the most in- 
teresting districts in Britain. There Nature displays her mar- 
vellous works on a scale of grandeur that astonishes and de- 
lights. Extending from east to west is stretched out a plain 
at least fifty miles in length, and nearly eight in breadth, with 
scarcely a knoll or an undulation to inteiTupt the view, ex- 
cepting the Abbey Crmg and Goulling Hill, which rise ab- 
ruptly, like giant portals, on each side of the river. This vast 
expanse is bounded on the north-east by the verdant Ochils, 
on the soudi-west by the Lennox Hills, and on the extreme 
west by the magnificent range of the Grampian Mouiitmns, 
whose summits seem to susdiin the wide vault of the heavens. 
Along the centre of this great valley the majestic Forth winds 
its serpentine course, amid culdvaied fields, straggling woods, 
and green pastures, with now and then a group of cottages 
or a stately mansion to enliven the si‘ene. 

VOL, X. (b) 
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The mineral productions of this district are various and 
valuable. An inexhaustible deposit of excellent coal intersects 
the Forth at AUoa, and extensive pits are wrought on both 
ades of the river. Ironstone is also very abundant, as the ce- 
lebrated Carron and Devon Foundries will shew. Limestone 
has long been obtained at the Charleston quarries, as well as 
at Hopeton and Murray'^s Hall. A copper mine exists at 
Airthrey, where the medicinal spring now so much valued 
issues. Silver has been found near Alva, and lead beyond 
Callander. Rocks and precipices almost numberless add to 
the grandeur of the scenery. The most remarkable are the 
columnar greenstone fronts of the GouUing Hill, sustaining 
Stirling Castle, and the Abbey Craig, whence the dauntless 
Wallace descended to defeat the English in 1297. Craigforth 
is chiefly ironstone, the Lennox Hills red sandstone, and the 
Ochils mostly grey slatestone. At Long Annat, Tillibody, 
and Torwood, quarries of fine white siliceous sandstone are 
opened; and gritty sandstone is worked at Catcraig and 
Causewayhead. Wild plants grow in great profusion, many of 
them rare and of great interest to the botanist. Here Nature 
has spread her richest mantle, to delight the heart of her ad- 
mirers. The vegetation of the district, however, would re- 
quire a volume instead of a paragraph. Nor can the anti- 
quarian or the admirer of chivalry here advance a single step, 
without treading on consecrated ground ; for this is the scene 
of the battles, the site of the homes, and the place of the graves, 
of the regal Stuarts, the mighty Bruce, and the renowned 
Wallace. It was here that Scotland’s warriors defeated her 
ruthless invaders, and purchased her freedom and indepen- 
dence : — ^first from the Romans, and last from the English, 
with many a deadly feud since then. 

Ancient Agriculture . — To the agriculturist, this classic 
vale is peculiarly interesting. The banks of the Forth, from 
their situation in the centre of Scotland, and from their pos- 
sessing the grand pass or key between the Lowlands and the 
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Highlands, must at a very early period have been well peo- 
pled, and consequently subjected to the operation of agricul-- 
turc* But, for the same reasons, one must often have sown 
and another reaped. Etymologists inform us, that the very 
name of Stirling, or as it was anciently spelled Striveling, sig* 
nifies strife^ and that the monkish writers therefore called it 
Mmu dohrum. Witli the insecurity, deficient knowledge, 
and rude instruments of the ancient inhabitants, it cannot be 
supposed that their husbandry was prosperous or productive. 
Many centuries must have passed away before agriculture as- 
sumed any thing like the appearance of system. 

Imperfect as their knowledge of farming certainly was, our 
ancestors were yet able to distinguish the qualities of the soil 
with surprising accuracy and success ; and whether it be that 
those patches which they cultivated, were by their nature 
really the best soils, or are only now become so by continued 
culture, certain it is, that they sought out and ploughed a 
great portion of all the unencumbered grounds, which arc at 
the present day deemed worth cropping. But, as the monks 
are said to have been skilled in agriculture, and to have filled 
up the intervals of contemplation and devotion with useful 
manual labour — would that our modern priests should follow 
the example ! — and as the Abbey of Cambuskenneth was one 
of the earliest endowed in Scotland, perhaps much of the pre- 
sent fertility of , this district ought to be attributed to their 
industry. 

Marine Deposits . — There are many reasons for supposing 
that the Firths of Forth and Clyde must, at a remote period, 
have formed one strait or channel between the German and 
Atlantic Oceans, thus cutting Scotland into two parts; and 
that Loch liomond and the Lake of Montcath arc the re- 
mains of this union. Indeed, this is almost demonstrable 
from the formation of the strata and soil found along the 
whole vale ; for, on digging to the depth of ton or fifteen 
feet, the blue clay is uniformly found to rest on a bed of pure 

(b2) 
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siliceous sand, containing marine shells, and other organic re- 
nudns. In 1790, a boat was found some miles from the 
shore, imbedded in the clay, near Falkirk. The skeleton of 
a whale was also discovered near the same town, a few years 
ago. An anchor was once found on Dunmore Hill, and the 
entire vertebrae of a whale, 40 feet long, were dug up about 
ten years ago, at Logie church, nearly two miles from the 
river. 

The rapidity with which soil increases over water depositos, 
is apparent from the fact of several stags^ horns, a stone hat- 
chet, and the trunks of two trees, having been found, in 1830, 
in excavating the foundation of the new bridge at Stirling, 
ten feet below the surface, but so near the present bed of the 
Forth, as to leave no doubt of their having been placed there 
by the current. 

DimsUm into Carse Lmd cmd Dry field. — The vale of 
Forth naturally divides itself into two parts. The lower 
grounds along the river are termed Carse^ and the rising or 
receding grounds on each side are denominated Dry^^eld. 
Assuming the estuary of the Forth to be at Queensferry, the 
carse-land commences on the left bank near Bo'ness, stretches 
along by Falkirk, Airth, Bannockburn, and Stirling, thcncc 
west by Gargunnock and Kippen, terminating in a flow-moss 
within a few miles of the Lake of Monteath. On the right, 
or north bank, the carse begins at Alloa, extends by Tillibo- 
dy, Logie, Lecropt, Kincardine, and Thornhill, terminating 
in the above-mentioned flow-moss. There is thus a continu- 
ous tract, about 28 miles in Icngtii, from one to four miles in 
breadth, and containing perhaps 40,000 imperial acres of 
strong clay land, with the Forth flowing from the Grampians 
down its centre. The inclination of this beautiful vale, from 
west to east, is so gradual, the elevation of the centre so sliglit, 
and the channel of the river so Uttle above tlic level of tlu^ 
sea, that the tide regularly flows several miles past Stirling, 
and would flow much farther, were it not that the mill-dam 
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and salmon-cruive of Craigforth are made to arrest its pro- 
gress. With one or two exceptions, the adjoining fields ap- 
pear, during floods or at spring-ddes, to be almost on a level 
with the surface of the stream, and the water may frequently 
be seen flowing amongst the standing corn. In draining the 
land, it is generally found impracdcable to convey the outlets 
directly into the river ; and the drains, as well as the ridges^ 
arc therefore sometimes made to run parallel to, or at right- 
angles from it, and empty themselves into or small 

brooks, coming from the higher grounds. 

Nwmgatum , — The navigadon of the river is unobstructed 
as far as Alloa ; but between that town and Sdrling, where 
the stream is nearly 100 yards broad, the traffic by water is 
inconsiderable, and even dangerous, on account of the several 
fords, which here intercept the fair-way, and render it impos- 
sible for any vessel drawing above three or four feet of water 
to pass, except at tide-dme. The most remarkable feature in 
the landscape is consdtuted by the numerous turnings of the 
river, forming one peninsula after another, of varied shapes 
and dimensions, so that the distance between Stirling and Al- 
loa, which is only six miles by land^ is computed to be twenty 
by water. At Alloa, the Forth suddenly expands from a 
breadth of 300 yards, to a lake-likc form, nearly seven miles 
across, and upwards of twelve miles long ; and at Queensferry 
is again narrowed to a mile and a half. This spacious badn 
contains the shipping ports of Bo^ness, Grangemouth, or the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, on the southern ; and Limekilns, 
Charleston, Kincardine, and Alloa, on the northern shores. 

Fisheries. — Tl’he salmon of the l^'orth has long been famed, 
in the London and other markets, for its delicious taste and 
flavour ; but, unfortunately, it has of late years almost de- 
serted the river, so that at all the principal stake, yarc, and 
drag-net fishing stations, from Hopeton to Stirling, a great 
falling oiF has taken place in the annual value of this species 
of property. So plentiful and cheap were the salmon of the 
Forth in ant lent times, that they foimcd a considerable por- 
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tion of the daily food of the peasantry residing near the river ; 
and so unsavoury had this fish at length become to their sa^ 
tinted palates, that the servants in the Carse of Blackgrange 
are said to have stipulated that they were not to get salmon 
kail oftener than twice in the week. 

SiM and Farms * — ^Tbe Carse of Falkhrk and Bothkenner is 
the best, and that of Kippin and Frew the worst, clay soils of 
this district, the former being a deep, friable, dark aluminous 
soil, with a fine blue clay subsoil, the latter a stiff light-coloured 
clay, with a very adhesive yellow till subsoil, while the inter- 
mediate space partakes of both qualities Previous to the 
era of drains and summer fallows, the whole must have been a 
stubborn glebe indeed. The early fertility of the lands of 
Bothkenner, however, is matter of history ; for it is said that, 
in 1360, King David Bruce granted to Sir Robert Erskine, 
as governor of Stirling Castle, and for the sustenance of that 
garrison, chalders of oats, 14 chalders of wheat, and ^00 
merks, which were yearly payable to the crown, out of the 
feus of Bothkenner. 

The farms are generally small in the carse, few of them 
exceeding ^00 acres, while the general average falls somewhat 
short of 100 acres to each. The most obvious cause of this 
is to be found in the nature of the soil, and the great difficul- 
ty of managing a large farm of this land to advantage, parti- 
cularly under the six-shift course of continual cropping, with- 
out depasturing. In less humid soils, and turnip-land dis- 
tricts, farms may be of any size, which the capital and skill 
of the occupant may suggest; and such extensive formers 
were assuredly the first to give an impetus to the machine, 
and to rouse the slumbering energies of their less enterprising 
neighbours. It is to be observed, however, that every 85 or 
40 acres at most, of strong day land, require a ploughman 
and a pair of horses to cultivate them. Consequently, a farm 
of little more than SOO acres must maintain six pair of work- 
ing horses, with additional outlays in proportion ; bring pre- 
cisely double the expense aiinudly incurred on a farm under 
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the four-shift course of tillage. Yet this enormous outlay is 
unavoidable ; for, while others around him are busy plough- 
ing and sowing, amidst every change of weather, the carse- 
farmer is often prevented by rain from putting a foot on his 
grounds ; and the numerous furrows, rollings, and harrow- 
ings afterwards necessary to prepare the soil for the seed, are 
absolutely incredible. The barley is thus sometimes left un- 
sown till June. Nor is it uncommon, after all this labour, to 
see half-a-dozen of stout fellows in the fields, pulverizing the 
unequal surface with mallets, and thus literally realizing the 
appellation of chdpoles. 

So precarious and incomplete were the operations of sum- 
mer-fallowing and wheat-sowing wont to be in wet seasons, 
and 50 scanty the crops resulting therefrom, that many in- 
stances might be adduced of fields remaining unsown till the 
following spring, when oats were substituted for a wheat crop ; 
and not a few of the thin wheat crops of the present season, 
are attributed to the undrained state of the fallows, exposed 
to the excesave rains of October 1831, and sown thereafter. 

That much of this labour and inconvenience might have 
been long ago avoided, by draining and levelling the land, 
no one will now venture to deny ; but the task of levelling 
and straighting carsc ridges was deemed impracticable till 
about the beginning of the present century ; and when the 
operation began to be partially attempted, it of course could 
not give full satisfaction, as it was in general improperly per- 
formed. Whatever may have been the original cause of the 
curve of these ridges, it is obvious that any alteration of them 
would have been almost impossible to the untutored farmers 
of the last century, who would have concluded, that, with so 
damp and flat a soil, there was no alternative but to gather 
each ridge itself ; so that, by this method, and also by con- 
fining the manure mostly to the crowns, the side-furrows ne- 
cessarily became sterile gutters, too deep for the outlets, and 
thereby retaining, instead of carrying off, the superfluous 
moisture. 
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In justice, however, to the farmers of the present day, it is 
proper to state, that matters are now much altered. While 
those in similar districts complain of exhausted soils and emp- 
ty pockets, ours have fortunately discovered a mode of re- 
infusing into their lands all the vigour of a virgin soil, and 
are rapidly progressing, even in the worst of times, to in- 
creased comfort and independence. Having had most of their 
lands formerly levelled, they are now everywhere engaged in 
draining with turf, wood, thorns, stones, or any other mate- 
rials that can be obtained ; being quite convinced that where 
the landlord does not assist them, even the most temporary 
drains will amply compensate their toils, although it is evi- 
dent that tile-drains are superior to those constructed of less 
durable materials. Those near peat-mosses are accomplish- 
ing this greatest of all agricultural improvements, at a very 
cheap rate, by substituting pcaU in place of the former ma- 
terials used in wedge-draining. The peat is cut and dried in 
the usual manner, but is a little larger than that used for 
fuel, and can be bought at the moss at about lOd. the long 
hundred, or from 4s. to 5s. the single-horse cart-load. Each 
peat being about a foot in length, and, as such drains are ge- 
nerally cast from SO to 56 inches deep, for about Is. per rood 
of S6 yards, a field can thus be drained parallel to, or on each 
side of, an 18 feet ridge, at about L.S per acre, exclusive of 
cartage and refilling the drains ; while the same space done 
with tile and sole will cost about L.7, 7s. It is as yet uncer- 
tain how long either of these modes may prove elBcicnt, but 
many intelligent agriculturists maintain that a peat drain will 
last twenty years at least. It is also obvious that the peat 
drains, when they give way, can be repaired with very little 
trouble. 

Rotcetwn . — The rotation of tillage now is summer fallow, 
wheat, beans, barley, cut grass or hay, then oats, followed 
again by follow. There are occasional deviations from this 
course, by ploughing up the hay stubble as soon as the first 
crop is cut, and i ag-fal!owing the land for wlieat. This cross- 
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cropping ib not always successful, nor is it commendable un. 
less when the soil is in high condition. 

Lime is regularly prepared at Alloa, Stirling, andl other 
places, as well as the different quarries already noticed, and 
is sold at about Ss. 6d. per computed boll, pease measure. 
From 80 to 36 bolls, or ISO to 140 bushels, are generally 
laid on an acre of fallow; or, if dunged, the allowance is 
from 15 to SO tons per acre. Lime is no doubt very essen- 
tial as a stimulant to heavy lands ; but, as it can only be ap- 
plied at proper intervals, the staple of such lands must there- 
fore be maintained by other means. This, however, is not in 
general within every person’s reach. For, by the above sys- 
tem, there is no part of the land in pasture, except a small 
corner, or perhaps waste spot, reserved for one or two milch 
cows ; and, though the homesteads are mostly otherwise quite 
suitable, there are few or no cattle-hovels or straw-yards at- 
tached to them. And as almost all the hay, and even some 
of the straw, is sold, the quantity of manure annually pro- 
duced from the fodder, is much less than it might be under 
different management. Add to this, that the towns of the 
district, though numerous, are small, and any dung that can 
be procured there, is readily picked up by one or two of the 
farmers in the neighbourhood. Now, where the clover is 
luxuriant, and the refuse of the barn-floor abundant, were the 
fanner’- to place less reliance on the corn and more on the 
cattle, their profits would probably be greater in the end. 
Were they to keep a greater number of milch cows of the 
pure Ayrshire breed, which their present stock is not, and to 
soil theni, and perhaps a few neat cattle also, with clover in 
summer, and hay and straw in winter, instead of selling these 
articles, they would greatly increase and improve their quan- 
lity of manure, as well as the produce of the dairy. It is al- 
leged that butter made in cai'.se dairies is inferior to that ob- 
tained from the higher grounds ; but this idea is refuted by 
reference to the quality of the Dutch butter consumed in this 
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country. There can be no doubt, however, that cattle fattened 
on the best clay lands are superior, both in beef and in tallow, 
to any others. There might perhaps be some difficulty in se- 
curing a constant supply of water for depasturing certain 
quarters of the carse ; but there is no want of fences, although 
^ere is a great defect in their arrangement and treatment. 
Many of the hedges yet remain in the zig-zag form of the old 
ridges ; but the great fault is in not regularly pruning them. 
In the management of summer-fallows, a very reprehensi- 
ble practice prevails, of laying on the dung about Lammas, 
which is then ploughed down, and turned up again in the 
course of a few weeks by the seed furrow, thus checking the 
incipient decomposition of the manure, and exposing it to the 
influence of the atmosphere, while the ca^ut mortuum is 
strewed about by the harrows, and left to bleach on the sur- 
face all winter. 

Producej^lt is thus evident that many circumstances have 
conspired to retard the various agricultural improvements of 
which this carse is so susceptible, and the neglect of which 
has hitherto rendered the soil much less productive than a 
stranger might be led to expect. It is difficult to ascertain 
with predbion the yearly returns of the whole, more especially 
after the several adverse seasons so lately experienced. The 
average of the last seven years, however, must be somewhere 
about 28 bushels of wheat, 20 bushels of beans, 25 bushels of 
barley, 38 bushels of oats, and 180 stones, or near 2 tons of 
hay, per acre, imperial measure. Barley is generally the least 
profitable of these crops, it being apt to lodge in wet seasons^ 
and to become parched in dry summers. At other times it 
is good, weighing near 60 lb. per bushel, and is preferred in 
the rotation, on account of the great facility and security it 
aflbrds in sowing the grass-seeds, from the pulverized state of 
the soil. The beans are also liable to many casualties, but 
must be preserved in the course, not only as a species of green 
crop, but because they are invaluable to the farmer from the 
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very nutritious food the haulm yields to his horses through 
more than half the year. A little dung is sometimes given 
to the beans, and sometimes to the winter furrow for barley ; 
but most frequently to neither crop. This is wrong, and 
known to be so, but cannot be remedied till some other means 
are adopted to secure a greater supply of manure. One ma- 
nuring is quite inadequate for six succesinve crops. When 
the wheat is limed^ the beans should be dunged ; in other 
cases, the course would be best divided by dunging the 
barley. 

Carso oats almost always yield more than dry-field oats. 
The variety most esteemed in this district is the Coupargrange 
oat, which, although not so early, nor so plump as the potato 
oat, gives nearly as much meal of equal sweetness, is not so 
readily shaken by high winds, and produces a greater bulk 
of very superior straw. A deficiency is observable in some 
places, in the depth of the furrow for oats, resulting entirely 
from the mere conceit of the ploughman, who, probably elat- 
ed by his success at some competition, is led to sacrifice uti- 
lity for ornament. A bold furrow must in all cases be the 
best for preserving the texture of the soil, due regard being 
at the same time paid to the angle at which the furrow-slicc 
is laid over. 

The drilling of corn-crops has never been fairly tried in this 
district, simply because it was feared that the stifi^ clays would 
be baked or poached by the requisite hocings. This objec- 
tion is now, however, completely obviated, by the very gene- 
ral system of draining adopted. Beans in particular might 
therefore be drilled, were it only to enable the farmer to ex- 
tirpate the cliarlock, which in dry seasons frequently chokes 
both heans and barley, to the manifest injury of the soil, the 
corn, and the fodder. Turnips have also been almost umver- 
sally excluded for the same reason, and the difiicully of re- 
moving them from the ground in winter; the quantity of po- 
tatoes planted is generally limited to the supply of the farm 
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alone. The produce per acre is not so great as in light soils, 
but the quality of the potato is generally excellent, having a 
sweetness of taste quite peculiar. 

Climate . — ^The climate of this vale is probably a medium 
of that of Scotland. The prevailing winds are from the 
south-south-west and west, and being hemmed in by the op- 
posite mountains, sweep the plain with terrific fury. The 
heaviest rains are chiefly from the same points, and though 
the surrounding mountains are often seen to attract the pass- 
ing clouds, yet the showers frequently make the circuit of the 
vale, without touching the centre. Fogs and hoar-frost are 
occasional visitors in autumn and winter. An exception 
must, however, be made in favour of the HllLfoot^ from Dol- 
lar to Airthrey. This fine tract, with its southern exposure 
and gravelly bottom, is reckoned the warmest and most salu- 
brious spot north of the Tweed, and is much resorted to by 
invalids; but the whole vale may in truth be termed healthy 
and congenial to longevity ; and it will be seen by the record- 
ed progress of the late pestilence, that the mortality was 
much less in the two or three towns of the district which the 
disease visited than in most other places* 

Harvest usually commences about the same time, and is 
conducted much in the same manner as in the Lothians ; only 
the shocks or stooks arc never put up without the top or 
hood sheaves ; nor are the stacks made so top-heavy as there 
and in some otlier places, the general practice being to pro- 
portion tlie height of the top to the width of the caves* Ft>r 
example, a stack 15 feet across the caves is always closed in 
with a top not more than five feet of perpendicular height. 
The advantages of this mode are, that the stack is sooner fi- 
nished, requires less thatch, sits less closely, and is less liable 
to be overturned by wind, besides being neater and bcUci 
proportioned. The principle is perhaps equally applicable to 
cottages. 

Sale of P}Oi3ucc . — But although the grain of this district 
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is thus well secured, and is in general very little inferior to 
that of the Lothians in quality, yet there has long been, and 
still is, a great disparity in the prices, which ought in fairness 
to be placed to the ditference of locality, more than to the in- 
trinsic value of the article. 

The only regular corn-markets on either bank of the Forth, 
throughout its whole extent, are Stirling and Falkirk, with a 
few dealers in Alloa. Most of the wheat, weighing 60 to 66 
lb. per bushel, and of the white variety, and raised from re- 
gular changes of seed from Lothian or London, is sold to the 
bakers of the former towns, who have extensive mills, and 
send their superfluous flour to other places ; and matters are 
so managed, that the very host wheat in these maikets 
scarcely ever exceeds the average of the Edinburgh prices, 
and does not always even come up to it. Yet the quartern 
loaf has as long as uniformly been a penny or more higher in 
Stirling than in Edinburgh, or any other town, where rents 
and taxes are much heavier. Indeed, there arc no local taxes 
whatever on houses or shops in Stirling, — so much for close 
boroughs and corporation privileges. 

Of the sale of the other grains, there is less cause of com- 
plaint. The barley, also of the best varieties, goes to the 
maltsters, and is all used in the numerous breweries and cli«- 
tillerie^ of the district. The beans are the Scottish variety, 
and arc mostly carried over-Umd, by small dealers, to Glas- 
gow. The various kinds of oats arc made into meal, sold for 
seed, or to the stable-keepers; and much of the hay is also 
conveyed by dealers to Edinburgh or Glasgow. 

It is pleasing to be enabled to state, that public roads in- 
tersect the Vale of Forth in all directions, and are annually 
receiving every addition which situation and circumstances 
will admit ; while the new bridge and thoroughfare at Stir- 
ling now in progress, with some other projected alterations^ 
will render that line of tunipikc all that agriculture, com- 
merce, or opulence can desire. 
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Price gf LflSoMr,— Kesident labourers are numerous. Those 
in ordinary employment earn about 9s. per week; but, in har- 
vest, men get 10s. to 15s. and women 9s. to ISs. per week, 
without victuals : 6d. to 9d. per diem is deducted from these 
sums when food is furnished. Farm-servants' wages are from 
L. 9 to L. 16 for men, and L. 4 to L. 7 per annum for wo- 
men. Some of the ploughmen have cottages, meal, milk, &c. 
included, but most of them are maintmned in the farm-house. 

Pent — Bents, even in the hey-day of farm-taking, never 
reached that extravagant height here, which ultimately proved 
both the boast and the bane of some other quarters. Conse- 
quently, comparatively few failures have occurred amongst the 
agriculturists of this Vale. The landlords have, with their 
usual discrimination, preferred reducing their rents at once, 
to meet the change of times, and the exigencies of individual 
cases, rather than turn out an old industrious tenant, to make 
room for a new and unknown adventurer. No honest tenant 
could desire more, and no reasonable landlord could do less. 
This was easily and judiciously accomplished, by returning 
some time ago to the point whence both parties set out, that is, 
by adopting the good old practice of computing rents in 
kind, or by the nature and value of that commodity which 
the soil was best suited to produce ; a practice which has 
both the stamp of antiquity, and the experience of the pre- 
sent day, to recommend it, and to the pnnciplos of which the 
Clergy of the Scottish Church owe much of their well merit- 
ed popularity and independence 

Nearly every lease contracted in this carsc for the last seven 
years, has been in wheat-rent, payable in money at the an- 
nual fiars-prices of the county, the quantity varying in the 
same ratio as the quality of the soil, from six to ten buriicls 
per acre, and which in round numbers may, for the same pe- 
riod, be taken on an average at about L.8, 3s. per acre. 
There are still a few old liferent leases in this district, but 
the rest are chiefly for nineteen years. 
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Dry-Jicldn^ln reference to the dry-field portion of this 
Tale, it is to be observed, that many of the preceding remarks 
are equally applicable to both divisions. All that remains, 
may, therefore, be very briefly stated. 

The dry-field varies exceedingly in the quality and distri- 
bution of its soils, embracing in detached patches ^|j|pry de- 
scription of staple, from the richest loam to the poorest 
sand. The best lands are around Clackmannan, Alloa, 
Airthrey, Stirling, and Falkirk; and the worst kinds are 
the moors of Falkirk, Touch, Kippen, round by Monteath, 
Callander, Doune, and the circle of Strathallan. Some of 
the farms in Clackmannanshire, and also near Falkirk, equal 
many of those in the Lothians in fertility and extent, and of 
course follow the same mode of management. Others ab- 
surdly follow the carse system, and the remainder adopt the 
four-shift course of oats, green crop of turnips, and potatoes, 
wheat or barley, with grass-seeds, and then a few years in 
pasture. The crops on the best of these farms are, upon 
the whole, probably larger than the average of the carse, 
and they would require it, for the rents are also higher. 
But taking an average of the rents and produce of all the 
best lands here enumerated, both seem to be so much on a 
par with those of the carse soil, as not to require a separate 
estimate. The average size of the farms, however, is con- 
sidovcibly above 100 acres in the first mentioned, many of 
which are also let on a com rent, either of wheat alone, or 
for wheat, oats and barley, convertible as before into money. 

Horses , — The horses -in greatest repute here are akin to 
the Clydesdale breed, but smaller and cleaner boned, about 
15 hands high, and suit the plough much better than hea- 
vier horses on soft land. They have two yokings a-day, 
summer and winter ; ten hours in the former, and all the 
day-light they can get in the latter season form a day^s 
work, which is divided by one to two hours at mid-day for 
feeding. Their summer food is cut grass, with almost no 
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corn. When no beans are grown, tlieir wintcr-food is oat- 
straw or hay ; but, in all other cases, bean-straw alone forms 
thdir winter provender, from grass to grass, with a mess every 
night of bean-chaif, potatoes or turnips, and a little small 
com, all boiled together, and seasoned with salt, and two 
feed of oats per day, when hard-worked only. On this fare 
they are kept in excellent condition, sleek and sprightly, and 
quite able for all their labours. Part of these horses are 
home-bred, and the rest are purchased. 

No place can be better situated for the sale or purchase of 
live-stock than this vale is; for, in addition to the stated 
fairs of the several towns, there are also the three annual 
Falkirk Trysts, which are the largest marts of the kind in 
Britain. These markets stand along the very summit of the 
wall of Antoninus. Here we may see the Caledonians 
trampling upon the ruins of Roman ambition, and unfettered 
commerce occupying the seat of imperious usurpation.*” Here 
also the primitive integrity and unsuspecting confidence of 
rural life may be seen upon a grand scale, in the buying 
and selling of cattle, to the amount of half a milKon Sterling 
at one fair, without any voucher, receipt, or written docu- 
ment being exchanged. All is verbal, all is committed to the 
memory alone; yet no mistake, no dispute, no law-suit, en- 
sues once in twenty years. 

The farmers of Clackmannanshire arc generally active «nnd 
enterprising, and by the spirited exertions of a few of them, 
aided by the ready patronage of their landlords, an Agricul- 
tural Society was, some years ago, established at Alloa, wliicli 
is now very flourishing, and promises to be of much service 
in improving their breeds of horses and cattle, as well as by 
stimulating the members to individual and combined exer- 
tions, to secure all those advantages which such associations 
are so eminently calculated to afford. It is matter of equal 
surprise and regret that a similar institution has never been 
attempted at Stirling. The chief and centre town of so ex- 
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tensive and so rich a district, ought to form a general or head 
society, and to hold out higher inducements, by laying its 
competitions open to the successful candidates of the various 
other societies in the neighbourhood. 

The more elevated portion of the dry-field is intermixed 
with some sharp gravelly soils, merging in barren moors. 
The farms are generally small, and not always well cultivated. 
As they arc in many cases still undrained, and also unenclosed, 
no regular system of cropping can well be followed. The 
dependence of the occupiers is therefore divided between the 
sale of a little oats and barley, and the produce of the dairy, 
together with a few young cattle, reared from a mongrel Ayr- 
shire breed. But as many of these farms have pieces of moor 
attached to them, the rental of the aiablc lands cannot there- 
fore be accurately ascertained ; some farms being under 20s. 
and others above 40s. per acre. Potatoes are not extensively 
cultivated by this class of farmers, there being few shipments 
of this valuable root from the Forth ; the sales are necessarily 
confined to the wants of the nearest towns. Nor is the tur- 
nip husbandry by any means so well attended to as it ought 
to be, in a soil so congenial to the habits of that excellent 
plant. There are very few cattle, and not above half a dozen 
lots of sheep, annually fattened on turnips, in the whole vale 
of Forth and its adjuncts. Hence the lack of manure and 
the lagging behind, compared to the agricultural movements 
of other places certainly not more favoured in point of soil 
or climate than this district. Little or no flax is now raised by 
these small farmers. Since the perfection of machinery, and 
the great influx of Dutch flax, the thrifty housewife's IMc 
wheel is now indeed of little use. 

Improvements . — ^Therc is a slimy beach between Airth and 
Grangemouth, of very considerable extent at low water, and 
daily increasing by the deposition of sludge or mud. This 
might ultimately be secured, were proper measures taken for 
the purpose. The only waste lands that occur among the corn- 

VOL. X. (c) 
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soils of this district, are the flow-mosses of Dumore, Polmaisc, 
Blair-Drummond, and Cardross. The two former being incon- 
siderable and rapidly disappearing, merit no particular notice. 
The same remark may almost now be applied to the once 
extenrive moss of Blair-Drummond, which has been nearly 
cleared by the simple and efficient method employed. Its 
rite is now colonized by about 500 families, among whom 
there is not a single pauper. Seventy years ago, it was a 
perfect morass, from six to ten feet deep, without a single 
house, and with scarcely food enough for the support of a 
few animals; now it yields a rental of several thousand 
pounds per annum to the highly deserving descendant of the 
celebrated individual who first devised the means by which this 
great improvement has been effected. The Cardross Moss is 
also very extensive, but as it does not possess the same natu- 
ral advantages, the peat cannot be so easily removed from it. 
The excellent proprietor has, however, made a spirited be- 
ginning, and in process of time may reasonably expect a suit- 
able retuni. 

Varied and valuable as arc the natural beauties and ac- 
quired advantages of this romantic vale, there are yet many 
spots susceptible of much higher ornaments and greater im- 
provements than they have yet received, and that, too, at 
very little expense. The first in order is the Fords of the 
Forth, the deepening of which has been talked of. If it were 
the cutting of a costly canal, or laying a lengthened railway, 
there might be some reason for the delay; but where the 
outlay would only be a few thousand pounds, even if a pro- 
per harbour at Stirling were included in the scheme, and 
when the evil is so palpable, and its removal so easy, surely 
no argument need be offered to show the propriety of the 
undertaking. As little need be said on draining and in- 
closing the higher corn-lands, and some of the adjoining moors 
already named. 

The next, and perhaps to many the most interesting, sug- 
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gestion, ib the interspersing the several motir sides or ivastc- 
lands with dumps of plantations. It is scarcely necessary to 
remark, that nothing adds so much to the appearance, and 
even wealth, of a district, as a proper disposition of woods 
and fields. The utmost aim and highest attainment of hu- 
man knowledge is bent to distinguish, to admire, and to imi- 
tate the works of Nature ; yet how seldom is she copied in 
this, the most common, and certainly not the least useful or 
unornamental, of all her arts. Plantations on corn-land plains 
are very often overdone. But the case is different on higher 
grounds: the places particularly suited for plantations are 
the fronts of Dumyet and Meurtery Hill, the higher nmirs 
of Falkirk, Kippen, Drymen^ Doune, and Kenbuck, but 
especially the latter. Who ever passed the pretty vale of 
Strathallan, and, looking around him, was not struck with the 
bleak and dreary moors extending from Doune to Braco Fo- 
rest ? How very different might the effect be rendered, were 
a few patches of plantation placed along the lower margin of 
these moors, thus dividing the outfield from the infield farms ! 
Forest trees are improper on the sides of corn-fields ; but on 
the outskirts of an upland arable farm, they arc of decided 
advantage, from the shelter which they yield to the grounds 
and flocks. In this way also trees, as well as shepherd’s 
drains, relieve the atmosphere of much of the moisture eva- 
porating from such soils, and therefore must be beneficial, — 
although they cannot eflect any decided alteration on the cli- 
mate of the district. 
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[An honorary premium was adjudged by the Society U» 
the author of the following paper, detailing experiments 
relative to the introduction of a new plant adapted for 
fidd-culture.] 

REPORT ON THE ITALIAN RYEGRASS. By Mr CHAMLES 

Lawson^ Edinburgh^ Seedsman to the Society, 

In the 12th Number of the Quarterly Journal of Agicul- 
lure, the following observations, from the Bulletin dcs Sdences 
Agricolcs^ were made on Italian Ryegrass : — 

“ This plant is said to be distinguished from tlie common 
ryegrass (Lolium perenne), by its larger leaves, by its being 
of a deeper green, and by the greater lieight to which it grows. 
It is usually sown in autumn, as is the general practice witli 
grass-seeds in the south of Europe. After the field is har- 
rowed, it is sown at the rate of from 16 to 18 lb. per acre, and 
the seed rolled in. In the following autumn, the turf is 
covered like an old meadow, and the crop of tlie following 
year is more than double. It may be also sown in spring. 
If it be sown with clover or lucerne, its growth is so rapid, 
that it will quickly choke them. It is eaten greedily by cat- 
tle, whether green or dry, and yields fifty per cent, of hay.” 

As there is no account of any trial having been made of 
this grass in Britain, it was an object of some importance to 
obtain a few seeds or plants of it, for the purpose of obser- 
ving its characters and mode of growth in this country. 

Mr Thomson of Banchory having procured a few seeds of 
it at the Agricultural Exhibition at Munich, had the good- 
ness to communicate them to me. About the same time, I 
obtained a small quantity of what was called a new kind of 
ryegrass, from Hamburgh. These two kinds of ryegrass 
were sown last spring; and, at the same time, for the purpose 
of comparison, was sown along with them, a small quantity of 
Stickney’s ryegrass, which i.s held to b*? one of the most valu- 
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able varieties of perennial ryegrass under cultivation. The pro- 
gress of these plants was carefully observed. There was no 
difference in the period of their gerniinatiou, or of appearing 
above ground. But in a short period aftcrwaids, the seeds ob- 
tained from Italy and from Hamburgh both exhibited a de- 
cided superiority in their growth over that of Stickney’s rye- 
grass; «*ind this superiority was afterwards maintained during 
the whole of the season. 

The general appearance of these two foreign grasses was the 
same, they being broader in die leaf and much nmre luxuriant 
in growth than Stickney’s ryegrass ; and when examined after 
they came into flower, they were both found to be the same 
variety of ryegrass. It is not known whether this Italian ryo^ 
grass is a native of Italy or of Germany, neilher is it known 
in %vhich of these countries it was first cultivated. The whole 
character of this plant, so far as it has been observed, accords 
precisely with the account in the Bulletin dcs Sciences Agri- 
coles ; and although the small scale upon which the experi- 
ment was here made, did not afford an opportunity of ascer- 
taining how it was relished by pasturing animals, the ac- 
count obtained from Hamburgh precisely confirms that above 
stilted, for it is represented as being softer, more juicy, of a 
richer foliage, and more relished by cattle, tlian the common 
ryegrass. 

Though the Italian ryegrass will be valuable as an early 
grass, it also retains its i^owcrs of growth to a late period in 
the season. A patch of it, whicli had flowered and ripened 
its seeds, was cut over in the first week in November; and> 
notwithstanding the frosts that wc have since had, occasion- 
ally pretty severe Jbr the season of the year, at which period 
vegetation in plants is nearly dormant, these plants have pul 
forth new leaves, which, at present (24th December), have 
attained the length of above a foot, slicwing a superiority to 
any other grass in producing winter hcrbag<». 

This gra&H, too, js found to Iwj more hardy than the com- 
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mon ryegrass ; for, in the vicinity of Hamburgh, the com- 
mon ryegrass ■will not stand the winters when very severe ; 
whereas the Italian ryegrass withstands the severities of win- 
ter, even when sown in September, and, consequently, the 
plants are young and tender when the frosts prevail. 

That it is a perennial grass, too, has been ascertained by 
the cultivation of it at Hamburgh. A few plants in their 
second year have been sent here from that place, which, though 
completely checked in their growth by the effects of the sea- 
voyage, were planted about the middle of November, and 
have now put forth a number of fresh leaves. 

The name given in the Bulletin des Sciences Agricoles is 
Lolium perenne italicum^ from which it is to be inferred that 
it is a variety of the cultivated Lolium perenne, or perennial 
ryegrass. 

It might, however, be deemed rash, in a newly introduced 
cultivated plant, to attempt, from a single season’s trial, to 
determine whether it is a species or a variety of Lolium. 
The characters by which the species in the genus Lolium arc 
discriminated, are the length of the calyx and the awns. The 
length of the calyx in the Italian ryegrass accords with that of 
our common ryegrass, being from one-third to two-thirds of the 
length of the spikelet ; but in the Italian ryegrass there is an 
awn, proceeding from the keel on the outer corolla, as long as, 
or sometimes longer than, the corolla itself ; while, in the culti- 
vated ryegrass, the awn is generally absent, though blr.-iy 
plants are occasionally found with awns. The awn in grasses, 
however, is not deemed a good botanical character, and there- 
fore taken by itself in a cultivated plant, scarcely proper as a 
discriminating character. While, therefore, further observa- 
tion seems necessary before it be determined whether Italian 
ryegrass is a distinct species of Lolium, or a variety of Lo- 
lium perenne, observation and experience have confirmed its 
superiority as an agricultural gi*ass. 
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[In 183^, the Society offered a pretnium for an Essay 
oil the cultivated or natural grasses best suited for pas- 
ture during the winter. It was required of the writer 
to point out the grasses and other pasture-plants obser- 
ved by him to bear the rigour of the season, and afford 
the most food during winter ; and he was invited to state 
the advantages and disadvantages of sowing grass lands 
previous to winter, for the purpose of providing a 
rougher pasture. The following Essay by Mr Sinclair 
was approved of.] 

ISSSAY ON THE GRASSES AND OTHER PLANTS BEST SUITED 
FOR PASTURE DURING THE WINTER. Bkf Mr QeOUGE 

Sinclair^ New Cross, Swrrey, Author of the Hertus 
Gramineus Woburnensis. 

Xhe subject of this Essay may be divided into several heads, 
which I shall discuss in order : The grasses and other 

herbaceous plants which afford the most food in winter, 
and the situation and soils in which they are found most 
abundant in a natural state, The best mode of intro- 

ducing these plants into pasture, where they arc deficient in 
the due proportion which experience has proved to be essential 
to permanency, and the highest rate of produce the soil is 
capable of aifording. 3d, The mode of management best 
adapted to produce the largest supply of herbage during 
winter, ^thly. The advantages and disadvantages of' saving 
grass lands previous to winter, for the purpose of producing 
a rougher, pasture during that season. 

Grasses which c^ord most food in winter . — Of the cultiva- 
ted grasses, lucerne and sainfoin, when cultivated singly, are 
not well atlapted for depasturing in winter; tlicir herbage 
cannot withstand the rigour of the season, and besides, where- 
ever these can be cultivated to advantage, there will be no 
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particular necessity for having the winter keep of stock to de- 
pend upon rough pasturage, as the more valuable species of 
winter food, as hay, turnips, cabbage, mangel-wurzel, &c. 
may be obtained* Setting aside these plants, therefore, as not 
applying to the present question, I shall enumerate those 
permanent pasture plants which I have found to aflFord the 
largest supply of food in ^nter, in all natural pastures how- 
ever circumstanced as to site and local climate. 

1. Dactylis glomerata^ Cocksfoot Grass; very common on 
all soils of a medium quality as to moisture and dryness ; 
loses from two-thirds to one-half of its nutritive matter, when 
left to wither on the root. 

2. FesVuca protends. Meadow Fescue ; not on dry soils, 
or where stagnant moisture prevails, but in active peat^soils, 
in all loams, and healthy or drained clays ; loses less of its 
nutritive matter by natural drying on the root. 

3. Festuca elatior^ Tail Fescue ; grows on damp clays and 
peat, but also occurs in loams ; stands the rigour of the win- 
ter well. 

4. PhUumpratense^ yzx. major ^ ssAnodosum; Larger and 
Less Cat’s-tad Grass, or Timothy. Although the first variety 
is the most valuable for pastures of tlic first and second (Qua- 
lities of soils, yet the second is superior, particularly for win- 
ter food, in the poorer soils. It pushes up stolons of a suc- 
culent quality, on elevated declivities of clayey soils, and 
though neglected in summer, the frost appears to render iheiu 
palatable to stock. This grass loses more than one-third of 
its nutritive matter, in drying on the root. 

6. Holcus avenaccm. Tall Oat-like Soft-grass, is ecpially 
deteriorated in its nutritive properties, by being left to wither 
on its root. It is natural to sandy loams, but is also found 
in clays, in shady places, and may be cultivated on almost 
every soil. 

6. Agrostls stohn^era, var. hilfolia^ and angustifolla. 
Broad-leaved and Narrow-leaved Creeping Bent. This grass 
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abounds in peaty soils, clays, and loams, but may be culti- 
vated on almost any kind of soil ; the stolons are produced 
in summer and autumn, are seldom touched then, but afford 
good food late in autumn and in winter. 

7. Hohus lamatus^ Woolly Soft-grass, Yorkshire Fog ; is 
found in almost every descripuon of soil and elevation. It is 
not relished by cattle, but in winter they feed upon it; and 
on poor soils and elevated situations it is valuable for tliat 
reason. 

8. Avra ccBspitosa, Turfy Hair-grass. This species is very 
hardy, and being generally rejected by stock in pasture, it 
is in winter in greatest bulk ; but stock, however necessitous, 
eat it with reluctance ; and, though large in bulk, it is 
comparatively deficient in nutritive matter. It is natural to 
damp clayey soils, but is also found in almost every s])ot, in 
sand, clay, or peat, and at every degree of elevation where 
pastures exist. It is mentioned here to be avoided, although 
apparently affording much winter keep for stock. 

9. Poa aquatica. Water Meadow-grass. This very pro- 
ductive and nutritive grass is confined chiefly to the margins 
of brooks and rivers. It suffers much by being left to wither 
on the root, and ought to be cut in the end of July or begin- 
ning of August, and made into hay. Although I have culti- 
vated it on elevated clayey .^oils, and even on dry, but deep 
sandy soils, for many years, yet I cannot recommend it out 
of its natural soil. Its valuable productive and nutritive pro- 
perties ought to be taken advantage of, wherever it is found 
to thrive. 

10. Ijoliitmpcrcnne^ rcrennial Ryegrass. This well known 
grass is loss adapted for winter forage out of doors, than most 
of the species above mentioned. The variety called Russclfs 
Ryegrass, and that known by the name of Stickney% are best 
adapted, in respect to winter food, for low-lying and deep 
soils, or where peat and loam prevail. Pacey’s variety is best 
suited for upland soils. This species is found on almost every 
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kind of soil; but it attains the greatest perfection in rich 
loams and alluvial soils. It is of little service for out -door 
winter forage by itself, but when combined with a greater or 
less number of other species, it is of considerable value. 

11. Fesftuca duritiscula^ Hard Fescue. This grass pre- 
vails most in down lands, sandy elevated soils, and dry pas- 
tures ; but it also enters into the composition of rich alluvial 
meadow lands, and thrives under irrigation. It withstands 
the effects of drought better than most other grasses, and 
when not cropped after midsummer, constitutes one of the 
best ingredients for winter sheep-feed. 

12. Festuca glabra^ Smooth Fescue. 

IS- Festuca camhrka^ Welsh Fescue. These grasses pos- 
sess rimilar properties, but they are less common, and a mar- 
ket supply of the seeds has not yet been obtained. 

14. Festuca rubra^ Creeping Fescue. This is also the 
case with the present species, which withstands the most se- 
vere drought, in the shifting sands of the sea-coast. The 
herbage of these fescues may be said to be evergreen ; and, 
as they are very little deteriorated by remaining on the root, 
they are invaluable for winter food. 

Besides the perennial grasses above enumerated, there arc 
two or three annual species, which increase the quantity of 
winter keep on pastures in which they prevail. 

Bromus mollis^ Soft Brome-grass, is perhaps one of the 
most worthless of all the natural grasses, if we except the pro- 
perty of furnishing a certain supply of herbage in the late 
autumn, winter, and early spring seasons. 

Bro^nus arv&nsis^ Field Brome-grass, possesses similar pro- 
perties and habits, though in a certain degree superior. 
These come into flower at an early season, at which period 
the root-leaves have disappeared, but the stems are in a de- 
gree succulent. Long before the period of mowing for hay, 
their seeds are ripe, and for the most part shod in the pas- 
iires ; and the stems or culms, the only part of the plants re- 
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mainiug at that season, arc iiirithcrcd and dry, containing no 
sensible quantity of nutritive matter ; and hence these grasses 
have been reprobated as cumberers of the soil, and doubt- 
less they arc such as regards value for hay, or late spring and 
summer produce of any kind. The seeds being shed early in 
the season, soon vegetate among the root-leaves of the sward. 
In moist seasons, by the month of October their herbage 
attains to considerable bulk ; and, being new and compara- 
tively succulent, is eaten in common with that of other grasses. 
Bronius armiisis is preferred to B, mollis^ which appears to 
be unpalatable to stock, as long as they can find the herbage 
of the superior grasses. The herbage of these grasses is of 
use from October to the end of March ; and, as before obser- 
ved, in the dry clayey or sandy pastures where they prevail, 
they constitute a large portion of the green- winter forage af- 
lorded by such soils. Being annual, they grow rapidly, and 
vegetate at a lower temperature than most of the perennial 
grasses. The comparatively small or inferior produce of the 
Annual Meadow-gi'ass, Poa annua^ excludes it from being 
recommended for winter forage, although it vegetates at a 
lower tcmpcratuie than perhaps any other species of grass. 

The produce of such other of the essential permanent pas- 
ture grasses not already mentioned, — as tlie Crested Dog s-tail, 
Ctpiosurm (ristatns; Coniinou Mcaclow-gra'-s, Poa trivialis; 
Sweet-scented Vernal-grass, Jntluhmntfium odoi'atiivi; Golden 
l)at-giMss, Avena JlavcMcns ; Wood Meadow-grass, Poa ne- 
moral} ^ var. aiig^ustifoUa ; Narrow-leaved Meadow-grass, Poa 
angiatlfolia ; and the Meadow Foxtail, Ahpccurns prateixsis^ 
which requires a soil of the best quality, and a favourable 
local climate, to allbrd the object here inquired for, and 
under which circumstances green winter pasture can never be 
required, from at least the want of superior bulbous crops 
for winter 'keep — is so deficient in bulk, as to exclude them 
from the list of winter forage plants. Avena fiavescmis^ it is 
true, in moist seasonir, frequently makes a full wond groxvth 
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of foliage, culms and flowers, in the autumn ; but the bulk ib 
inconsiderable, and however valuable, like those among which 
it is here mentioned, for forming a close or bottom sward, it 
will, if tried, be found wanting for our purpose. 

Burnet, Potermm Sanguisorha^ is of all forage plants per- 
haps the one best adapted to bear the rigour of winter, in 
the most exposed situations. By itself, however, Burnet is 
an inferior food; for that tonic and aromatic property which 
renders it of considerable value when combined with the down 
grasses, in elevated situations, or in low and damp pastures, 
appears to render it unpalatable and less nutritive to stock, 
particularly to sheep, than when it is mixed with a large pro- 
portion of the natural grasses; in which case it is invariably 
cropped close to the ground. 

Sainfoin, Hedysarum Onohrychis^ is chiefly confined to 
chalky or limestone brushy soils, although it may be cul- 
tivated in loams of diflerent textures. It is hardy, but the 
bulk of its second growth for winter forage is not great ; and 
to keep the summer produce standing for that purpose would 
be injudicious, because it could be more profitably kept in 
the form of hay ; and, besides, the soil that would produce a 
good crop of sainfoin, would also yield that of the more valu- 
able greon-fallow crops, which would supersede winter })as. 
ture. 

Of the grass-like plants common to damp, clayey, sandy, 
and peaty soils, there arc numerous species of* Carex or sedge, 
several of Jnnciis or rush, and some subaquatic plants, whose 
herbage is fit only for thatch. The different species of sedge 
and rush are of the most hardy nature, and never suffer from 
even the utmost rigour of wintei -weather, as far as my expe- 
rience and observation have enabled me to decide. But this 
valuable property of these plants, as regards the present in- 
quiry, is made unavailable by their want of nutritive matter 
for stock. The whole of the different species of these plants 
have certainly not been examined by me ; but sucli as I have 
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c\annncd proved to be deficient in saccharine matter, gluten 
or albumen, and for the most part to consist of extractive and 
saline matters, with a small portion of mucilage. These 
plants are also, without any exception, rejected by sheep and 
cattle, even under the circumstances of extraordinary scarcity 
of food. The tops of the Juncus campei^trls arc, indeed, 
sometimes cropped by stock ; but this is the only exception to 
their worthless properties. It will be found to be a general 
law in the natural economy of pasture plants, that the supe- 
rior nutritive species cannot be established on any soil where 
stagnant moisture prevails, wherever sedges and rushes are in 
great number ; therefore, it is a test of the necessity for drain- 
ing, winch is essential to the introduction of the plants best 
adapted for pasturage in winter. 

Tlie Whin or Furze, Ulcoe europcem^ is the last plant I 
would mention as connected with the present inquiry ; but 
having had no personal practical experience of its comparative 
value as food for stock, and being unable to add any thing 
respecting it in this particular, to what has already been pub- 
lished by others, I will merely add from my own observation, 
that wherever fur/e will grow freely, some of the supeiior 
nutritive pasture plants may be cultivated or established with 
success in its place. 

licht Mode of introducing Plants fitted for Winta* Food 
into Pasture, — There are two modes of introducing the more 
hardy and productive j)astuic ])lants into fields oi sheep- 
walks, that may be deficient of these, for winter Aeipi-^hy 
combining the seeds with a toiv-dressing of finely divided com- 
post, anti by simply harrowing in the seeds at the proj)er sea- 
son. Hy the first mode, a smaller ([uantity of seeds will bo 
required, and they will be more productive and make greater 
progress the first season ; by the latter mode a greater extent 
of pasture may be sown, and at a less expense. In the first 
mode, the top-dressing employed for this purpose should J)e 
clean of the seeds of weeds, and, before bring applied, should 
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be reduced to a finely divided state, for if these conditioiisr 
caimot be fulfilled, it were better not to use a top-dressing at 
all. The materials of which it may be composed are various, 
but should, as much as possible, consist of such substances as 
will improve the texture of the surface-soil, as well as possess 
the essential principle of enriching it. The following has been 
used with success : one-half spit dung from the stables and 
fold yard, and one-half sandy or light earth, partly scourings 
of ditches, road-scrapings, coal-ashes, dust-sweepings, and dry 
pond-mud, previously acted on with a portion of hot lime. 
The difFerent ingredients of which a compost for the purpose 
in question is composed, should be thoroughly mixed, by fre- 
quently turning the mass at intervals during several months. 
Hot or caustic lime is excluded from this compost generally, 
because the immediate vegetation of the seed, and rooting of 
the seedling-grasses, is here the object, and not the destruction 
of moss or coarse herbage, and the usual consequent efFeci of 
the encouragement of the growth of the clovers and dwarf sole- 
grasses ; but hot lime is of the greatest utility, indeed it may 
be said to be absolutely essential for mixing with the scour- 
ings of ditches and pond-mud, for several weeks before these 
ingredients are thrown into the body of the compost. The 
compost being reduced to a fine state of pulverization, and be- 
ing in a medium condition as to moisture and dryness, so that 
it crumbles freely under die spade or shovel, is then in a fit 
state to be combined with the seeds of the grasses and herbage 
plants; but this \vork should be delayed until the day of 
sowing. The seeds are best mixed with the top-dressing oi 
compost, by passing both at the same time through a wire 
screen, such as is used in gravel-pits, or a coarse wire-sieve. 
Two men will prepare a large quantity n one day, after a lit- 
tie practice. The quantity of compost to he applied ought 
not to be less than 10 cubic yards, or horse-loads, per acre, 
but as much more as can conveniently be supplied, 'riio 
quantity of seeds to be used will vary according U) drcuin- 
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stances, and the proportions of the different species to be sown 
must always depend on the nature of the soil, and the defi- 
ciencies of the different grasses and herbage-plants in the pas- 
ture to be improved. It may assist, as a general rule, in de- 
ciding on the quantity and proportions of the seeds that may 
be required, to state the full compliment requisite, and which 
would be required to make a new and complete pasture (equal 
in closeness of the texture of the turf to that of an ancient 
meadow, on the like quality of soil) of the&e on a naked or 
fallow-field, omitting of course the dwarf or ^oZ^grasses ex- 
cluded from the present inquiry. 


Ddctylis glomerata, Cock’s-foot, ..... 
Fe^usa praiensh^ Meadow-fescue, .... 

F'estuca elatior fcrtilis, Tall Fertile IVIeadow-grass, only 
in very heavy soils constantly depastured with cattle. 
Phletm prateme major^ or Fhleum nodo&um, if the s 
soil be veiy cold and clayey. Meadow Cat’s- > 
tail or true Timothy, or Jointed Cat’s-tail grasses, * 
Jloleus avenaceits^ Tall Oat-grass, .... 

Agrosi^s siolon^era var. haifoUo^ Broad- leaved Bent) 
or Fiorin, . . . . . i 

Holcus lanatus^ Woolly Soft-grass, only in cases of con- 
siderable elevation and ])overty of soU. 

Colium perenne, var. Pacey’s Perennial Ryegrass, 

Potevium sanguv^orha^ Burnet, 

Trifohum praien&e peremtey Cow^«iss, or Perennial \ 

Red Clover, 

TrifoUmi rtpensy White Clover, 




4 pecks. 
— 


1 

1 


. 1 — 


. 3 

. 2 

. d lb. 

. 8 — 


An eighth, fourth, third, half, Src. of the above quantities 
may therefore be estimated, according as the pasture may be 
deficient of this full compliment of the plants in question. 
The above, for a clayey or loamy soil, made sound by proper 
draining. The quantity of seed being about four busltels for 
an acre, a defective pasture, on a soil of this nature, may rcN- 
quire from one-third to one--half of the quantity to furnish it 
suWicicntly with the more productive herbage plants above 
named for winter keep; and, .suppose the last mentioned 
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quantity is found to be wanted, then there will be two bushels, 
or sixty-four quarts of seed, to be combined or intimately 
mixed with ten cubic yards, or single horse-loads of compost. 
If carried to the screen from the heap, in wheel-barrows, the 
proportion of seed to a cubic foot or barrowful would be a half 
pint ; or, if carted, there would be 6l quarts of seed to the 
cubic yard, or single cart-load at the screen 

The sward must be prepared for the reception of the com- 
post and seed, by an ample harrowing or scarifying with the 
long or short-toothed harrows, as is found best to produce a 
pretty general communication between the surface of the 
land, through the roots of herbage, and the original soil. 
The compost and seeds should then be applied as equally and 
regularly as possible over the surface where most wanted. 
The harrows should then be used effectually to bring the 
compost and seeds into the nearest connection possible with 
the original soil. The operation of the harrows, so far from 
injuring the original sward, will be found to benefit it. On a 
soil of the nature of that now in question, rolling is seldom 
attended with benefit, but, when it is in a damp state, often 
by mischief. The proper season to apply the compost and 
seeds is any time in March, or early in April, according as 
the state of the weather and the nature of the soil, for the ef- 
fective working of the harrows or scarifier, best point out. If 
the pasture is laid up for hay, the latter grasses will overpower 
or greatly injure the seedlings. It is the proper course, there- 

* To apply the above quantities as a guide to determine the propor- 
tions which should be used to renovate postures on soils of a nature mate- 
rially differing from the above, it may be of use to state, that, for a light 
or sandy pasture, the Vestuca dmiusetdoy Febtum glabra, and Fatiica rubra, 
one or more (if the seeds can he procured at a reasonable cost), must be 
substituted for the Festitca pratensis and Featuca eUdwr, which will not suc- 
ceed here ; the AgrosHs stolordfera latifoUa should be left out, and the 
Ilohus lamxivs added ; the Holcm a'oenaceus left out, and the deficiency 
made good by adding to the other species. In peaty soils the Phlemn pra- 
tense to be one-half) and the PMeum nodosum added in equal measure. 
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fore, to depasture with cattle or young stock, keeping off 
sheep for the first season. The above is the most successful 
practice in renovating defective pastures, or for introducing 
grasses and herbage plants into old swards, that has come 
within my observation and practice ; and, as such, it is here 
ofibred to attention, without presuming it to be the very best. 
There are three points, however, that I feel bound to caution 
every farmer from altering : the finely divided or pulverized 
state of the compost ; the quantity of that, and proportionally 
so of the seeds ; and the season for sowing them. By barrow- 
ing and sowing the seeds, and then applying the top-dressing 
over the seeds, success to a certain degree has always follow- 
ed ; but, in my opinion, not so completely as by the mode first 
mentioned, and besides the time taken up in sowing the seeds 
by themselves is saved. 

To introduce these plants into pastures for winter herbage, 
without the aid of manure or top-dressing, it is equally essen- 
tial that np defect be in the soil, as regards stagnant moisture, 
and that the process of scarifying be carried to the full, if not 
greater extent, so that a free communication be made through 
the turf to the soil by the teeth of the harrows. The seed 
should be given in a larger proportion, by reason of the dimi- 
nished means of vegetating, from the want of the loi^-dressing. 
The harrowing in of the seeds, and the time of sowing, should 
be in all respects as in the former instance. Autumn sowing 
can only be practised with success in situations where the lo- 
cal climate and soil iirc warm ; and, under such circumstances, 
winter pasturing can seldom or never be required, as they 
generally afford the means of providing a better and more 
economical winter food in hay, and in bulbous and other green 
fallow crops. 

The third point proposed for discussion, that of the best 
male (^management to obtain the largest supply of pasture 
hc7 bage Jbr winter consumption m the fields may be premised 
by remarking that the growth of pasture herbage, to any va- 
soL. X. (n) 
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luable extent, is confined to seven months in favourable situa- 
tions, and in the more elevated, exposed, and northern pas- 
tures, to a more limited space of time ; and I have observed, 
that when the average daily temperature of the week has not 
materially exceeded 46° Fahrenheit^ the growth of pasture 
herbage is, to all practical utility, stationary. When the her- 
bage that ifa produced under a low temperature, and at a sea- 
son when the influence of the sun is weakest, is chemically 
examined, the saccharine and mucilaginous matters, particu- 
larly the former, are scarcely one-third so much as in the her- 
bage produced in a higher temperature, when the influence of 
the sun is nearly at its highest degree, and the extractive, bit- 
ter, and saline matters are proportionally greater. In perfect 
herbage (leaves, culms, seed, and flower-stalks), which have 
been left uncropped until winter, when a considerable portion 
of it has become withered, or naturally made hay, the propor- 
tional differences in the quantities of the nutritive vegetable 
principles befort* mentioned vary but little, chiefly in a dimi- 
nution of sugar, from what is afforded by the same species of 
herbage made into bay, in the best manner, and at the proper 
season; but one very important difference is found in the 
much smaller quantity of all these principles in the aggregate, 
weight for weight, which is afforded by the partially dried 
winter forage. I have found it to vary from one-fourth to 
one-third ; thus 10240 parts of well ma ^e hay, consisting of 
sweet vernal grass, cocksfoot, meadow-foxtail, common mea- 
dow-grass, crested dogs-tail, hard fescue, soft brome-grass, 
woolly soft-grass, perennial ryegrass, and perennial red-clover, 
afforded 1139 of saccharine, mucilaginous, bitter extractive, 
and saline matters, while an equal weight of the same grasses 
v\hich had been saved on the ground until the first week in 
November, gave only 760 parts, being about a loss of one- 
thirci of the value. An equal quantity of well made hay, 
consibting of cocks-foot, meadow-fescue, hard fescue, tall oak- 
like soft gra-s, soft bromc-gra^s, golden oat-grass, w'oolly soft 
.r 1 Icssc ' mcado»* oats-^ld or timothv. perennial 
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rye-grass, perennial red and white clover, afforded 1306 parts ; 
the same left on the ground until winter afforded 980, or lost 
only one-fourth of its value. It will be remarked, that the 
composition of the hay, in each case, was not precisely the 
same : in the former, which lost the most by being left stand- 
ing until winter, were the sweet-scented vernal grass, meadow- 
foxtail, common meadow-grass, and crested dogVtail, which 
were wanting in the latter. The three first are early flower- 
ing plants, and their culms, long before the autumn, become 
reduced to almost mere woody fibre, and by November have 
nearly all fallen and disappeared. In the latter case, the 
meadow fescue, tall oak-like soft grass, golden oat-grass, and 
meadow catVtail, all plants of a later habit of growth, and 
the greater part of which send up a second or third growth 
of culms, or perfect herbage, being absent from the hay first 
mentioned, sufficiently account for the difference or smaller 
loss of value, and point out their comparative superior value 
for winter keep. Statical details of the comparative value of 
well made hay, and of herbage, consisting of the same species 
reserved on the ground, and consumed in winter, have not 
yet been obtained; but the general fact of stock thriving 
much better on the former than the latter, at that season, is 
readily admitted by all who have given attention to the sub- 
ject. 

From these facts, it is evident, that to obtain the largest 
quantity of winter forage on the land, we must look to that 
which is produced in summer, and not to late autumn or 
winter growth. Were a pasture to be laid up for winter de- 
pasturing about the middle of May or beginning of June, the 
early flowering grasses before alluded to would have by that 
time been put beyond a second crop of culms or perfect her- 
bage generally, and so far this valuable part of their produce 
will be profitably consumed ; and the rest of the herbage plants 
enumerated would attain to almost a perfect state of grow^th 
by the middle or end of J uly at latest, w’hen the latest grasses 
would be past inflorescence. It is almost unnecessary to state 
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here, that the stock put into a pasture so saved, would create 
a very great v^aste of food, by trampling down and soiling a 
large portion of the herbage. Were a crop of hay taken from 
the field, and the aftermath saved for winter, there would be 
the next possible largest quantity for that purpose ; but un- 
less a top-dressing of compost or manure is given after every 
such crop of hay, to counteract the impoverishing effects of 
that crop to the pasture, and to its feeding properties, the 
value of the pasture would be very greatly deteriorated, and 
if this were practised for any length of time, could not be again 
recovered but at a considerable expense. By depasturing 
with one species of stock only, however closely, there will al- 
ways be certain portions left untouched by the stock on the 
spots where their dung is daily deposited. When partially 
withered, as at the end of the season, and when acted on by 
frosts, these tufts are consumed by the same species of stock, 
but evidently with reluctance before. Another or difierent 
species of stock will, however, consume these shortly after 
they axe produced ; and hence it is, that when mixed stock, 
cattle, sheep, and horses, are grazed on the same pasture, these 
luxuriant tufts of herbage are small and few in number, or 
altogether wanting, as may be seen in the rich grazing lands 
in Lincolnshire, where the herbage produced is all converted 
to animal food and manure, so soon as it reaches to be within 
the bite of the dijfferent stock. 

The means which nature employs to provide a supply of 
winter forage is by the more luxuriant tufts of herbage pro^ 
duced throughout the season, by the dung dropped by the 
stock, and which are neglected by the same stock until winter. 
By this mode of pro\ iding winter pasturage, there is the least 
possible waste of the food the practice can admit of, and con- 
sequently the greatest economy is anived at. Where circum- 
stances of soil, shelter, and stock, render the adoption of this 
mode the most expedient, as the natural process is capa- 
ble of being greatly assisted by art, this assistance should not 
be withheld, but given to the utmost or to the fullest extent 
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the means in hand will allow, in order to obtain all the benefit 
the practice is capable of conferring. This, in a great mea- 
sure, will be effected, by having the grass lands intended for 
winter pasturing sufficiently furnished with the proper grasses 
and other plants best adapted for the purpose, which were be- 
fore mentioned, and by the process then recommended, should 
they not exist to that extent already in the soil. The pas- 
ture should then be fed closely until the beginning of June 
with mixed stock, in order to consume profitably those early 
grasses and herbage plants, which, if left until winter, would 
have become comparatively useless. After this period, sooner 
or later, according to the early or late property of the soil for 
the growth of herbage, one species of stock only should be 
left to depasture the field until v inter. The number of stock 
should be gradually diminished as the season advances, so 
that all the luxuriant tufts of grass produced rince the begin- 
ning or middle of June are pi-eserved, as they will be un- 
trodden and uncropped. Could it be conveniently effected, 
the rite of the winter pasture should be as sheltered and on 
as dry a bottom as the farm afibrds, consistent with the pro- 
per strength of soil requisite for the produce of the plants al- 
luded to. These two points assist or add materially to the 
nutritive powers of winter herbage, or enable stock to make a 
better use of it. Could these grass lands be divided into two 
portions, and each portion depastured from June to October 
with a different species of stock, and at the commencement of 
winter were the stock to be changed on these divisions of the 
grass land, the effect would be, to insure the least possible 
waste of the produce on each, and probably render it weight 
for weight more palatable and nutritive. 

The fourth and last point proposed for discussion, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of saving grass lands^ previous 
to winter^ is a very important question, taken in its more ex- 
tensive sense, comprehending the comparative value of tillage 
laud and pasture, particularly as regards the value of green 
fallow crops for the winter keep of stock ; and although there 
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have not yet been obtained conclusive facts regarding the com* 
parative value of these two branches of husbandry in the pro- 
duction of human necessaries of life, yet there can be no doubt 
of the superiority of a mixed or combined system of nicely ba- 
lanced proportions, according to the various local circum- 
stances of soil, site, markets for certain produce, &c. under 
which farms may be situated, — ^between permanent pasture 
and tillage, the latter including the improved system of alter- 
nate husbandry of green fallow crops and grain. Of the su- 
periorit}’ of this system, so practised, there can be no doubt. 
It is that which distinguishes British husbandry, and places it 
incomparably above that of any other country in the world. 
The question in its more confined sense, that of the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of saving the herbage of pastures for 
winter d^rpabturing, is capable of a more satisfactory solution. 
From the facts which have already been brought forward, it 
seems perfectly clear, that the most profitable manner of con- 
suming the produce or herbage of grass land or of a pasture, 
or rather that mode which will insure the least possible mis- 
application or waste of the food, is to consume it as it reaches 
within hite of the stock ; and consequently, the farther it is 
permitted to advance in growth beyond this depth or age, so 
much more or less waste and loss are suffered. The amount 
of this loss or disadvantage may be estimated by taking the 
quantity reserved for winter depasturing at one-half the pro- 
duce of herbage, and the deterioration in quality from age, 
and the injuries by the feet, and dung of the stock, at fully 
one-third ; and when the effect of the less favourable infiuence 
which the stock are subjected to, in consuming this food in 
the field, exposed to the inclemency of the weather in winter, 
compared to the advantages of shelter in the fold-yard, is in- 
cluded in the estimate, it will not be found too high to say a 
positive loss of one-half of the reserved grass, or one-fourth of 
the whole produce, is sustmned, in saving herbage for winter 
pasturage. 3 
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The advantages of winter pasturage can, with little excep- 
tion, apply to farms whose local circumstances of soil and si- 
tuation are not adapted to rear a sufficiency of bulbous and 
other green fallow crops, to supply winter keep for the stock 
on the lands ; and here the advantages of saving grass lands 
previous to winter are very great, indeed essential to the ]^ros- 
perity of the farm, inasmuch as, without this resource, a dis- 
proportionate quantity of stock could only be kept on the farm 
during winter and early spring, and that in an inferior condi- 
tion. How such pastures may be improved or made the 
most profitably productive for this important object, has al- 
ready been endeavoured to be shewn. There are many and 
splendid instances in Scotland, where those natural obstruc- 
tions and difficulties which impede or altogether discourage 
the attempt to cultivate green fallow crops, have been over- 
come by the judicious planting of forest-trees, by which the 
local climate has been so much improved, as to allow of the 
profitable culture or production of green fallow crops, and 
the introduction and successful rearing of stock of improved 
breeds, on land which, before it had been thus ameliorated 
by judicious planting, could scarcely mmntain stock of any 
kind. 

[The latter observations of Mr Smclair, it is apparent, have 
mainly a reference to cultivated farms, or to farms capa- 
ble of cultivation. On all the elevated pasture districts 
of Scotland, there is no mode of maintaining sheep stock, 
but by pasturing them in winter, hay only being sup- 
plied to them during falls of snow ; and, in situations 
where they can be reared, turnips in spring. The prac- 
tice, therefore, of saving a part of the sheep pasture pre- 
vious to winter, is general in the stock districts of Scot- 
land. — 
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[A premium having been offered, in 183S, by the Society, 
for a descriptive account, founded on actual experiment, 
of the different varieties of the Potato best adapted for 
garden culture, the following Report was recdved and 
approved of.] 

DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OP SIX VARIETIES OF THE POTATO, 
ADAPTED roR GARDEN CULTURE. By J/r Dudgeon^ JVood-^ 
side. 

The varieties of potato, which, having been selected as the 
best suited for the table, form the subject of this Report, are 
known by the following names : — 

Douglas's North of Ireland Pink Kidney. 

Dryden’s White Kidney, 

American Early Round White Potato. 

Ash-leaf Round White Potato. 

London Particular Round White Potato. 

Prince of Wales Round White Potato. 

1. Pink Kidney. The six varieties were all planted by 
the second week of March, and their average weight per peck 
was about 2 stones 10 lb. About 8 bushels of these differ- 
ent sorts were planted in my garden, the manure used being 
well made of stable and cow dung. But where the pink kid- 
ney was planted, the ground had first received a good sprink- 
ling of soot and ashes mixed, in addition to the other manure; 
and in this instance, the potatoes were planted with the dib- 
ble^ and lined off in rows 24 inches wide, with a space of 10 
inches between the plants. The consequence was, that a very 
rapid growth took place ; they began to appear about the end 
of April, and grew with great vigour until the end of July^ 
when they began to shew a profusion of apples, having pro- 
\iously put out a great deal of flower, of a beautiful lavender 
colour. They ultimately attained a height of nearly 4 feet, 
before shewing any disposition to droop. The leaf of this 
variety is small, rough, and of a dark green colour. Their 
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exuberant growth was caused by the extra quantity of ma- 
nure, but they proved very productive. I have not had expe- 
rience of their keeping qualities, but am informed that they 
are excellent in this respect. They are of a beautiful pink 
colour, and of a good average size. 

The other sorts were planted at the same proportional dis- 
tances, but were put in on the top of the manure, and then 
covered over. The sets were all cut large, having at an ave- 
rage at least two eyes. When the potatoes are small, it is 
&und better not to cut them at all. 

2. Drpderj^s White Kidney. This is a beautiful large white 
potato. It came through the ground about the 10th of Aprils 
and care was taken to draw the earth round the plants, to 
protect them from frost. Great care having been taken in 
sdecting the set, they shewed very little disposition to curl. 
Very few flowers were produced. The leaf was of a very 
dark green, of an oval shape, and of moderate size. This 
potato was ready for the table by the end of June; but al- 
though then of pretty good size, it was rather watery, and it 
was not thoroughly ripe until the middle of August. ‘When 
first presented at table, and eaten warm, they are much re- 
lished, being very mealy and dry ; but when allowed to stand 
so as to get cool, they assume a yellowish appearance, not so plea- 
sant to the eye. This variety does very well to keep till March. 

S. Amei'ican Early Potato. This is a very pretty, round, 
white potato, of fair size. It did not come through the 
ground so soon as the two former, but made greater progress 
afterwards, and arrived sooner at maturity. The stems very 
soon assumed a deciduous appearance. The leaf was large 
and broad, of a much lighter colour than that of the Pink or 
Dryden’s Kidney, without any disposition to curL It shewed 
no flowers. The tubers came away very readily from the 
roots, when taken up in the beginning of July for the table, 
and there were frequently ten or twdve good ones on a plant. 
They parted with the cuticle very easily in boiling. The 
stems were quite dead and brown by the end of August 

VOL. X. (e) 
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4. AshMt^ Potato* This variety came up about the same 
time as the last, and grew vigorously, attaining a greater 
height and much stronger stem than it. It began to show 
white £owers about the middle of July. The leaf is small, 
resembling that of the ash-tree, and of a darkish-green. This 
potato, although productive, does not keep very well, but it 
answers in the beginning of the season, until others are ready 
for use. It is a very pretty, round, white potato. 

5. London Particular Early* This is decidedly earlier, 
and sooner fit for being presented at table, than any of the 
above. The plants came away very regularly in the end of 
April, and spread their fibres very wide, but did not attain a 
great height before drooping. The leaf is large and broad. 
No flowers were produced. They were delightful for the 
table by the middle of July, although in partial use by the 
end of June. Even at this time, they parted with their skin, 
and were very mealy. This potato was kept and planted by 
my predecessor, Lady Diana Scott, for at least fifteen or eigh- 
teen years, without ever getting a change of soil, or being va- 
ried in any degree whatever, which shews that they have gene- 
rally agreed with the soil, which is of an alluvial nature, and 
has always been kept in the best heart. The London Particu- 
lar keeps very well till May. 

6. Prince of Wales Early Potato^ This variety grew very 
rapidly, and attained a considerable height, with a strong 
stem, full of leaves to the very bottom. It shewed a little 
flower, of a pale lavender colour, and bad a roughish leaf. It 
is very productive, and generally keeps well, when properly 
pitted, yo the beginning of July. 

The following is a statement of the produce of ^0 yards of 
these potatoes, attested by Mr Scott of Wooden. 


T^Tiite Kidney, 

. % 1 bushel 2 pecks. 

Pink hadney, 

. 1 ... 1 ... 

American E^ly, 

• . 1 ... 0 

Ash-leaf, 

. 1 ... 2 ... 

London Particular, 

. 1 ... 2 ... 

Prince of Wales, 

. 2 ... 0 ... 


0 
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DESCRIPTION OF AN IMPROVED TURNiP-siicEB. Invented by 

Mr Baird ofShoUs. 

^^His tumip-slicer is similar in principle to some of those al- 
ready in use, but is of superior construction, and, with the 
exception of the cutters, is made, when of full size, entirely 
of cast-iron. It condsts of a standard or frame, to which is 
attached a hopper ; and on the frame is mounted a drcular 
plate of cast-iron, upon a horizontal axis, to which the winch- 
handle is attached. The plate is cast with a thickened edge 
or rim, which gives it, when in motion, the effect of a fly- 
wheel. It carries two thin cutters or knives, set parallel to 
the face of the plate, and radiating from the centre. The 
thickness of the slices is regulated by the distance of the 
knives from the face of the plate. Each knife is preceded by 
three or more lancet-pointed studs, whidb, by slitting the 
turnips in passing, prepare the slices for falling in pieces 
when they are detached from the knives, at each revolution 
of the plate. This process goes on so long as the hopper is 
to be replenished with turnips, their own weight being found 
sufiident to hold them in the stroke of the knife. When po- 
tatoes are to be sliced, the disk above described is to be re- 
moved, and another substituted, differing from the first in 
having the cutting studs set closer together. 

Plate I. Fig. 1. 

A represents the hopper filled with tuniips. 

B, the disk of cast-iron that carries the cutters. 

G, one of the cutting-knives, the opposite one being concealed by 
the frame-work. 

D, the lancet-pointed studs. 

E, the winch-handle, partially seen from behind the machine. 
FF, the frame-work of the machine. 

6G, two bars which slide into staples, and serve as handles by 
which it can be removed &om one place to another. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A CHEESE-PRESS. 

In this very convenient press, represented in Plate I. Fig. 2, 
the effect is produced as follows : The form containing the 
curd is put on the bottom plate A, and the top plate B is 
made to descend and press on it. There are two ways of do- 
ing this, one quick and easy until the resistance becomes great ; 
and the other dower, but more powerful, and used for the 
conclusion of the operation. 

On the axis C of the wheel D, there is a pinion of eight 
teeth (not seen in the engraving) which works in the rack R. 
On the axis E, there is another pinion of eight teeth (conceal- 
ed by the other parts) which acts in the wheel D of twenty- 
four teeth. This axis E may be turned by the winch handle 
H, three turns of which will make the rack descend through 
a space corresponding to eight of its teeth. In this way the 
plate B may be lowered to touch the cheese, and to com- 
mence the pressure ; but when the resistance becomes con- 
dderable, the second method of acting on the rack must be 
resorted to ; we shall now explain it. 

On the axis E, besides the pinion before mentioned, there 
is a fixed ratchet wheel I, the lever L (furcated at the end 
which embraces F) is also placed on this axis, but turns freely 
round it. In the forked part of I there is a pall or dick G 
{better seen at 6*), which turning on the pin K, may be made 
to engage in the notches of the ratchet wheel F. By means 
of this arrangement, when I is raised up, and G engaged in 
F, the axis E and its pinion will be turned round with great 
power on depressing the end I of the lever, and by alternate- 
ly rmsing and depressing I, any degree of pressure required 
may be ^ven to the cheese; after which, if it be wished to con- 
tinue the pressure, and to follow the gradual shrinking of the 
cheese, the lever is to be raised above the horizontal position, 
and the weight W hung on, which will cause it to descend as 
the cheese yields. By inserting the pin P, this effect may be 
discontinued, and the further descent of B prevented. 

This machine is made by the Shotts Foundry Company. 
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REPORTS ON QUARRIES OF GRANITE, SANDSTONE, LIME- 
STONE, AND SLATE, AT PRESENT WROUGHT IN SCOT- 
LAND. 

t 

In 1831, the Society oiBFered a premium for the best ac- 
count of the principal quarries in Scotland, particularly 
those of Granite, Limestone (including Marble), Sand« 
stone and Slate, detailing the mode and expense of 
working, the value of the undressed material raised, and 
the quantities by weight or measure, with any other 
particulars that might appear to be interesting with re- 
lation to the public and private importance of such quar- 
ries, the means of disposing of the produce, and any im- 
provements in the mode of working them. It was also 
intimated, that honorary medals should be given ibr ac- 
counts of individual sale quarries, coming from persons 
unable to extend their inquiries to die general subject. 
Seven essays were received in October 1832, to three 
of which premiums were voted. One of these was a 
general report on the quarries of Scotland ; another a 
description of the granite quarries of Aberdeenshire, 
with remarks on marble, serpentine, and other rocks; 
the third a communication respecting the quarries of 
granite, limestone, slate and sandstone in the county 
just named. To the writer of the first essay, Mr 
George Smith, architect, Edinburgh, a premium in 
money, to the amount of L.25, was awarded; the 
Society^’s honorary silver medal was adjudged to Dr 
Knight, Professor of Natural Philosophy, Mariscbal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, for the second; and an honorary medal 
was also presented to James Blaikie, Esq. of Craigicbuck- 
ler, advocate in Aberdeen, for his communication. The 
more important portions of these papers will be found in 
the following pages. The information afibrded by these 
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essays, not having embraced the entire subject, the So- 
ciety has repeated its offer of the premium, referring 
competitors to the essays here published, that repetitions 
may be avoided, and that their attention may be more 
particularly directed to such branches of the subject as 
have not been sufficiently illustrated.] 

ESSAY I. ACCOUNT OF THE GRANITE QUARRIES OF ABER- 
DEENSHIRE ; AND REMARKS ON MARBLE AND SERPEN- 
TINE. By William Kxight^ LLJD. Professor of 
I^atural Philosophy in the University of MarischcU 
College^ Aberdeen. 

1. GRANITE QUARRIES OF ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Next to die improvement of the cultivation of the soil, no 
subject is more deserving of research than the mineral riches 
of the earth. As society advances in civilization, it is gra- 
dually discovered that gems and the precious metals are not 
the really valuable subjects of attention, but other and humble 
substances, more abundant, and more necessary to our spe- 
cies. Of all the matemls extracted from the earth iron de- 
serves the first place, as the great civilizer of man; next, 
coal ; thirdly, those building stones of which he constructs his 
dwelling, and with which he adorns it. By far the most im- 
portant of these are granite, calcareous rocks, sandstone, and 
slate. Of the three last, Scotland has its fair proportion, 
when compared with other known countries ; and of the first, 
although a rock which is not distributed over very extensive 
tracts in any part of the globe yet examined, our country pos- 
sesses a greater variety and abundance than most European 
kingdoms, and perhaps may be scarcely inferior to Egypt and 
Nubia in this respect. 

Granite chiefly makes its appearance in the highest and 
most central parts of mountainous tracts ; but it is also found 
in the lowest situations, and on the coasts of the ocean. It 
is always composed of fragments oi*crystaIs more or less com- 
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plete, aggregated together without any cementing substance. 
Of these crystals, by far the greater number are of the mine- 
ral called feldspar ; those of q^rtz are next in proportion ; 
and there is usually a smaller number of crystals of mica or 
Jiornbhsnde. The feldspar being of white or red dnts, gives 
the predominating colour to the stone, which is in most cases 
white, bluish-white, or red. The mica is not an essential in- 
gredient : it is often in small quantity, often wanting, often 
replaced by hornblende, giving rise in the latter case to the 
name of syenite., from the town of Syene in Egypt, where that 
variety of granite abounds. 

When granite is found in very regular beds, it is termed 
stratified^ and obtains the name of gneiss ; and the two rocks 
are often intimately connected. But, in most cases, moun- 
tains and quarries of granite offer no regularity of beds or 
stratification, and hence granite is, by almost all late writers^ 
ranked among the few unstratified rocks, of which it is the 
prindpaL The celebrated dispute as to the stratification of 
granite would never have exists], had the nature of a hed or 
of a stratum been defined, and had those who wrote on the 
subject been observers on the large scale. It is not indeed in 
every case, easy to decide whether the rents seen in granite 
quarries and precipices are to be attributed to some variety of 
stratification or not. It is certain that these rents are alto-* 
gether unlike those of stratified rocks, such as hmestone, 
sandstone, or slate; and the existence of large laminae or 
layers may be admitted, without allowing of a regular strati- 
fication. 

In the extensive quarries of Aberdeen, the rock appears in 
distinct concretions of great magnitude, in which the same 
layers may be seen spreading like the coats of an onion, and 
which, if only partially exposed, might be regarded as good 
instances of stratification. To the central portion of such a 
mass or concretion, the woikmen give the appellation of po^, 
and it is the valuable part of the rock. The extcrk>r parts, 

F 2 
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vthich enclose the other, they term drys, from their shivery 
and less coherent nature. 

In such quarries, particularly of white granite, the number 
of imbedded minerals is not great ; but more are to be found 
in veins, which are often disclosed penetrating the rock, and 
present large crystals of the ingredients of the granite itself ; 
— ^feldspar, quartz, and mica, together T^ith hornblende, 
schorl, precious garnet, spodumene, schorlous beryl, and 
other minerals, the quantity of "which, however, is altogether 
of small amount, when compared with the mass of the rock. 
In red granite, fewer imbedded minerals are found in the 
veins. 

All the quarries around Aberdeen are of white stone, of- 
ten with a bluish tint, approaching, in the latter respect, to 
the granite of Devonshire ; while those of Cornwall and Dub- 
lin want that tinge of colour. The stone quarried near Pe- 
terhead is of a red colour, and of much larger grain than 
that at Aberdeen. I now proceed to present the most im- 
portant details respecting these important quarries. 

1. Rubislaw Quarries , — The large quarries on this estate 
were among the first opened at Aberdeen, and are little more 
than a mile distant from the city. They are the property or 
James Skene, Esq., and are at present held by Messrs J. and 
A. Gibb, at a ten years’ lease, granted three years since, and 
at a rent of L. 160. They had been for several years pre- 
viously let to a number of tenants, who paid nearly the same 
rent. 

The granite raised here is justly regarded as, on the 
whole, the best which is at present wrought in the 'vicmity of 
Aberdeen. In the experiments of Mr George Rennie, re- 
corded in the Philosophical Transactions for 1818, a piece of 
Rubislaw stone formed into an exact cube of 1^ inch each 
side, required to crush it a force (supplied by the hydrostatic 
press of Bramah) of S4556 pounds, being the strongest 
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building-stone on which experiments were tried. Its speci- 
fic gravity is 2.6S6. 

* 

A similar cube of Peterhead Granite was crushed with 18636 pounds. 

. . . of Cornish Granite . . . 14302 

. . . of Craigleith Freestone, . . 12346 

. . . of Portland Stone, . . • 9776 

. . . of Red Brick, .... 1817 

These experiments have been regarded, since their publi- 
cation, as affording the best means yet discovered of ascer- 
taining the cohesive strength of stoney substances. The 
greater part of London, and even of its public edifices, is 
built of brick, which certainly does not answer to the appel- 
lation of red, and is of a far weaker description than that on 
which Mr Ilennie made his experiments. 

Under the direction of the present tenants, the excavations 
at Hubislaw are assuming a much more gigantic aspect. The 
depth to which the former workings extended was about 89 
feet ; but Messrs Gibb are going over the same site at a much 
lower level, with the assistance of a large syphon to drain off 
the water; in which operations, they have expended L. 800 
within the last two years. The goodness of the stone in- 
creases the lower it is wrought, the fissures becoming less nu- 
merous, and the quantity of drys^ or soft granite, not so great 
as near the surface. 

S. Dancing Cairn Quarries, — These quarries, which are 
between three and four miles from Aberdeen, on the Inve- 
rury road, are on the estate of Lord James Hay, and may be 
regarded, till the recent excavations at Hubislaw, as by far 
the largest around Aberdeen. Being placed on the side of 
an eminence, there is little trouble from drainage ; but this 
facility seems to have encouraged the early workers to com- 
mence at too high a level, the consequence of which has been 
the formation of such piles of rubbish as cannot be removed, 
on account of the great expense. The present rent of these 
workings is about L. S60. 
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The granite of these quarries differs from that of Rubis- 
law, in having a larger size of feldspar crystal, which, though 
detracting somewhat from strength, improves its appearance 
when dressed. Hence it is not uncommon in specifications 
for the fronts of houses in Aberdeen, to stipulate that all the 
stones shall be from the Dancing Cairn. Circular nuclei of 
black mica and gneiss frequently occur in it, and the quantity 
of drys is fully as great as in any other quarries around 
Aberdeen. 

8. Tyrebagger Qjuarries . — ^Although by far the greater 
part of the best granite used in, and exported from, Aber- 
deen, is from the quarries of Rubislaw and the Dancing 
Cairns, yet there are many others around them which deserve 
to be mentioned. It may be regarded as a fortunate circum- 
stance, that tlie greater part of this district produces that 
bluibh-white variety, which excels the red kinds in strength, 
hardness, and power of resisting decomposing agencies. The 
extensive hill of Tyrebagger, to the north-west of the Dan- 
cing Cairn, may be viewed as consisting of masses of granite 
and of gneiss-granite throughout. In the parish of Dyce, 
and on the estate of Charles Bannerman, Esq. on the south- 
east side of the hill, a quarry was opened in 1815, which sup- 
plied stone of a fine blue tint, with little mica, and having its 
crystals of feldspar and quartz even smaller than that of Ru- 
bislaw. It was wrought for seven years (1816 — 18^3) by 
Mr J. Gibb, who paid L. 100 of yearly rent, and found it a 
very losing concern, from the additional expense of caniage 
to Aberdeen, the distance being nearly seven miles. This 
hill also supplies granite of a slight reddish hue, softer than 
the white, and not wrought at present. 

4. Hilton Quarries , — ^To the south of the Dancing Cairn, 
and extending on the heights of the Stocket, between it and 
Rubislaw, there are considerable quarries of white granite. 
At Hilton, various quarriers excavate on a small scale. The 
stone has a slight reddish hue, and is considered very inferior 
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to the bluish varieties. Nearer to the Dee, in the same direc- 
tion, there are quarries at Fitfoddels, the property of John 
Menzies, £sq., which yield a rock of a brownirii-grey colour. 
At Murde, a small quarry was lately opened by the proprie- 
tor, John Thurburn, Esq., and wrought for a short time. 

5. Other Qiiarries near Aberdeen . — On crossing the Dee 
to the county of Kincaidine, the Hill of Ardo, the Tollo 
Hill, and other eminences, contain numerous quarries, of 
small extent individually, which have been wrought for a few 
years, and then discontinued, unless any supply is required 
by the proprietor, or a sudden demand arises in the export 
trade. Near to the seashore, the great mass of granite of 
this part of the terminating chain of the Grampian range of 
mountains, projects through the gneiss and other schistose 
rocks ; and, between the fishing villages of Finnan and the 
Cove, presents an unstratified wall, upwards of a mile in 
length, and from 80 to 110 feet of elevation, fronting the 
waves, which have scooped it into various hollows and ra- 
vines. Close to its junction with the gneiss are some quar- 
ries on the top of the cliflF, on the property of Alexander Du- 
thie, Esq. of Lovistone, which are wrought occasionally, as 
the trade requires a supply. The granite here is of close and 
good texture, and of a pleasing blue tint. 

There are many places where quarries have been opened 
at a greater distance from Aberdeen than those which have 
been mentioned. Such, however, are never wrought but 
when any local demand arises. At Eemnay is a good quar- 
ry, of a greyish-blue tint, belonging to the Earl of ESntore, 
but not wrought at present. 

6. Granite GfBenochie^ ^c . — The mountain of Benochie 
consists of a reddish granite, with the exception of the great 
dykes of porphyry which traverse it from north to south, and 
appear to extend to great distances on both sides of it. There 
are several quarries of this granite around the base of the 
mountain, as at Pittodrie, Balquhmn, and other spots. The 
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granite of Benochie 'weathers quickly, and its reddish tint is 
dull compared Trith that of the mountains of the Grampians. 
Larger cr\stals of feldspar occur imbedded in it, than in any 
other granite known to me. 

At Drum, the property of Alexander Irvine, Esq., the an- 
cient tower, erected in the fourteenth century, is of a fine- 
grained granite, the quarry of which is to be seen in the 
Cottie Hill abo^e. Near Huntly there is a quarry a little to 
the southward of the bridge across the Bogie ; and another on 
the opposite side of the to^^n, both of good quality. 

7. Granite of the Grampians . — On ascending the valleys 
of the Esks, the Dee, or the Don, a great elevation is attained 
near their sources, and mountains appear which Pennant was 
the first to designate as probably supplying the highest eleva- 
tions in the island. This conjecture has since been realized. 
Loch-na-gar, Bena-board, Ben-y-chaoirn, Ben-y-main, Ben- 
mac-dbui, the two Cairngorms, Braeriach, Camtoul, and 
Ben Vrotan, present a group covering many square miles, 
mostly in the forests of Mar Lodge and Glen Avon. These 
enormous masses, all approaching to, or reaching above 4000 
feet above the sea line, are composed of red granite through- 
out, w'hile the other Grampians to the southward, commen- 
cing with Ben-y-gloe, in the forest of Atholl, are of mica- 
slate, which continues to be the rock to Ben Lomond inclu- 
sive. The granite of the Aberdeenshire alps is uniformly 
red, and composed of feldspar, with transparent quartz, and 
very litde mica, in larger grains, and with weaker aggrega- 
tion than in the blue and white varieties near Aberdeen. All 
these mountains present precipices of semimrcular shapes, on 
their north-east sides, termed in Gaelic choires. On. their 
summits, and for some distance downward on their sides, the 
granite blocks, and large-grained sands, are barren of vegeta- 
tion, with the exception of those rare alpine plants which 
grow at great heights. Several of them present many square 
miles of nearly level summits, the blocks lying on which, or 
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collected in great masses or cmms, present a soui*ce of mine- 
•ral wealth which I have often, while enjoying these scenes, 
anticipated may be made available, in some future age, for 
useful ends. Of all the varieties of red granite which I have 
collected in this and other countries, I have found none to ri- 
val in richness of colour, some specimens which I brought 
many years ago from the bed of the Garchary, one of the 
higher sources of the Dee, where it flows past the side of the 
mountain of Carntoul. 

8. Peterhead Granite . — The red unstratified granite scp~ 
pears at the surface, in the rocks amidst which the harbours 
are excavated, at the eminences of Stirling Hill and Black 
Hill, about three miles to the south of the town, and thence 
along the rocky coast, to the south of Slains Castle, till it 
terminates in a small sandy bay near the church of Cruden. 

There are two principal varieties of red granite quarried in 
these parts. The most common, and that of which the town 
of Peterhead is built, is composed of a red felspar and colour- 
less transparent quartz, with some hornblende, so as to de- 
serve the name of syenite. The other variety is also a sye- 
nite, and appears at the rocks to the north-east of the town, 
and in some parts near Boddom. It is a more beautiful 
stone than the other, possessing two feldspars of different tints, 
one flesh-red, the other cream-coloured. Where it is washed 
by the sea, this granite never whitens, like other red granites 
constantly under water in the beds of mountain-streams. But 
the church, the spires, and most of the houses of Peterhead, 
present in many parts distinct alterations of tint, arising 
from slow decompositions, induced by the alternate action of 
water, air, and changes of temperature. 

On the rocky coast, to the south of Peterhead, the granite 
presents a bold front to the waves, and resembles exactly the 
precipices of Loch-na-gar, and the other inland mountains of 
the same material. The quarries here are the only large ones 
of red granite yet opened in th^ i^and. At Black Hill, the 
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quarry on the estate of Mr Erskine is rented at L. 50 annu- 
afly by Mr Gibb. The largest excavations are at Stirling 
begun on a considerable scale in 1817, and continued 
for ten years, by Mr Gibb, on a lease from the proprietor. 
Bailie Robertson of Boddom, at L. 60 of rent. On the ex- 
piry of this lease, L. 100 were offered by the same gentle- 
man, and not accepted. No offer has since been made, nor 
has the quarry been wrought, owing to the depressed state of 
the trade. 

At Carngall, in the parish of Langside, and about six 
miles west of Peterhead, on the property of John Hutchison, 
Esq., there is a considerable quarry of the smallest grained 
white granite that I have yet met with. Some stones of 
large dimensions have been rmsed here. The late Mr Fer- 
guson of Pitfour procured from this quarry two fine columns 
of 16 feet 10 inches in length, having a diameter of 24 inches 
at the base, and tapering to 20 inches at top. With a lintel 
across them, they stood for several years in the approach to 
his house. 

On the ades of the eminence of Aikybrae, near Old Deer 
village, there are several small quarries of white granite, 
which have been occasionally wrought ; and near the base ap- 
proach to the ruin of the Abbey of Deer, excavations made 
by the writer in 1815, disclosed a rock of that variety termed 
Graphic or lettered granite, first observed in this country 
in a vein near the town of Portsoy. 

WorTcmg Granite Quarries . — ^Throughout Aberdeenshire, 
the granite is extracted by blasting with gunpowder, con- 
ducted in the usual mode, and in general with that attention 
to copper points to the steel borers and prickers, which is 
highly useful in preventing dangerous accidents, which still 
occur too frequently. Such contrivances are well known ; 
but some improvements introduced of late years deserve to 
be mentioned. 

It may be noticed that, in these quarries, various trials 
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made with the more powerful fulminating powders of quick- 
silver, &c. have altogether failed, apparently from the action 
of those substances taking place with such velocity as not to 
generate a sufficient momentum; thus presenting an anomaly, 
hitherto not satisfactorily explained in the commonly received 
doctrines of mechanical science. Nor have trials made by 
filling the bores with sand, instead of the usual materials 
closely rammed down by bronze-pointed tools, been found to 
answer with granite, though employed with some success with 
rocks of inferior hardness. An attempt made a few years 
by placing steel wedges near the bottom of the bore, 
which being projected by the gunpowder, might assist in 
cleaving the stones, may also be regarded as a failure. 

The real practical improvements in blasting have arisen 
from increasing greatly the width and depth of the bores. 
Twelve years ago, the ovlyjumpers (or boring chisels driven 
byishort-handed hammers) employed were not more than an 
inch in diameter, and the holes generally from 3 to 5 feet in 
depth. In 1819 Mr J« Gibb began to use tools of 2^ inches 
in diameter, and to make the bores in the rock not less than 
10 and 12 feet in depth. 

The consequence of these improvements has been, that far 
larger masses of rock are detached than formerly ; and Lon« 
don Bridge has been supplied from the same quarries, which 
twenty years ago could not have furnished a single stone of 
the dimensions employed in its arches and pers. When the 
arch of 130 feet of span, by which Aberdeen is entered from 
the south, was built about thirty years ago, it was with great 
difficulty that the stones for it were supplied ; and no one can 
see that elegant bridge without remarking, that the stones 
employed in its construction are too small for its great mag- 
nitude. 

Another improvement, begun about 1822, has obtained the 
appellation of and consists in filling up with gun- 

powder any of the natural clefts or rents in the rock, or any 
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larger fis^sures which may make their appearance after blast- 
ing in the close vicinity. The gunpowder, on being inflamed^ 
separates large masses of rock to short distances, with little 
risk of breaking into too small portions. From ten to twenty 
pounds of powder are employed in an ordinary operation of 
this kind, but to move very large masses, as much as 100 
pounds have been used. Although this plan answers well 
with granite, it does not appear to be adapted to rocks regu- 
larly stratified, and where the bed or layer is much weaker in 
one direction than in another. 

The separation of such large masses in the Aberdeen quar- 
ries has required improved machinery for moving and trans- 
porting them*. The only tool formerly employed was the 
quarry crow, of various sizes, and having the advantage of 
the greater part of its weight assisting the strength of the 
workmen who used it as a lever. Twelve years ago, only one 
crane, and that of imperfect construction, w^as employed; 
now, cranes of superior power are general, and screw-jacks 
are used for lifting the greatest blocks of stone to small 
heights. 

As an example of improvement in this respect, it may be 
mentioned, that, in the accounts of the building of the pier of 
Aberdeen by Mr Smeaton in 1779> the placing stones of two 
tons weight in that structure is stated as a very remarkable 
circumstance. The citizens of Aberdeen have of late years 
been in the habit of seeing blocks of fifteen tons and upwards 
passing through their streets with little observation. 

Dressing and Polishing , — ^The buildings of the city of 
Aberdeen, previously to 1760, were constructed of the 
rounded outlying masses of granitic rocks scattered all around 
the place, over ground then of the most barren description. 
There were a few exceptions, as the East and West, then 
termed the New and Old, Churches, which were built of 
sandstone regularly squared, and brought from a distance- 
The only ancient specimen of dressed granite is seen in the 
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nave of the Cathedral of Old Aberdeen, which is still entire ; 
its western front and two stone spires are of a red granite, of 
large grains, very rudely cut, and with almost no ornament. 
The sera of this erection was A. D. 1522, not long before the 
Reformation. The interior of the nave and the columns are 
of a reddish sandstone of inferior quality. 

The first building of any large size erected in Aberdeen 
with dressed or squared stones of granite, was Gordon’s Hos- 
pital, commenced in 1739. Many years elapsed after the 
erection of Gordon’s Hospital, before the prejudice against a 
stone raised at their own door, combined with a prejudice in 
favour of inferior materials brought from a distance, was o\er- 
come by the Aberdonians. Without reverting to a notice of 
the discovery of granite in Aberdeenshire, which is to be seen 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1699) it may be ob- 
served, that sandstone was employed to form the lintels and 
facings of the hospital above mentioned, as well as of other 
buildings, such as the Town-house^ whidi was erected in 1760. 
In 1755 the new West Church was built of a very bad iron- 
shot sandstone from the vicinity of Dundee, which is decaying 
fast ; while the two first courses of the basement are of dressed 
granite, which remains unchanged, and was not deemed good 
enough to be carried farther. It was not, indeed, till some 
years after 1760, that the profits beginning to accrue from 
the conveyance of stones for paving London, opened the eyes 
of the inhabitants of Aberdeen to the importance of granite as 
a building stone. What brought money into the place came 
to be held in higher estimation. At first the rounded stones 
collected from the Bay of Nigg and adjoining spots were sent 
to the metropolis in the small vessels then trading coastwise. 
When these ceased to supply the demand, quarries were 
opened to furnish paving stones of larger size and more regu- 
lar shape. As a building stone, the granite of Aberdeen is 
confessedly the best which our island affords. When finely 
dressed, its effect in buildings approaches to that of the bc&t 
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white marbles. It does JDot sully but with extreme slowness 
from the coal smoke of cities. Its tint, of a slight bluish 
white^ is not liable to change from that alteration in the oxide 
of iron in the feldspar of red granite v^hich takes place in our 
climate, and, by disintegrating the principal constituent of tlie 
stone, reduces it to a iivhitish powder. There may even be 
added an advantage of empirical origin ; the expense of cut- 
ting ornaments in so hard a material bmng very great, a con- 
siderable simplicity is the general result, and much bad taste 
in every freak of architectural deformity is avoided. It is 
certain, however, that the street architecture of the dty of 
Aberdeen is, on the whole, of an aspect too barren to attract 
much regard. There is a want of ornamental edgings, lin- 
tels, and cornices to the doors and windows. The first cor- 
nice, and frieze and architrave executed in granite, v^as in the 
Aberdeen Bank in Castle Street in 1801. But workmen 
could not then be found to undertake the dressing of balus- 
ters in that material, which were executed in sandstone, and 
painted in imitation of the harder mineral. Three years 
afterwards, the balustrade of the Union Street Bridge was 
made of granite; for each piece S7s. 4d. were paid. In 
1816 no difficulty was found in forming the balustrade of 
Waterloo Bridge, London, at a rate considerably lower, taking 
into account the larger dimensions of the stones. 

These details may not be useless as a contribution to the 
history of granite, in the only city in the empire almost all the 
buildings of vihich are of the white varieties of that mineral. 
The tool by which it is shaped easily into simple forms is a 
pointed chisel, armed with steel, and assisted by a considera- 
ble weight of metal, held in botli hands like a hammer, but so 
managed as to allow of a rapid succession of blows, graduated 
according to the nature of the work. These blow's, given to 
the hammer-chisels (as the pichs, the workmen’s name, may 
be denominated), descend upon the slope of the inclined plane 
at which the stone is placed, so that not only arc the [ieces 
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struck off projected away from the labourer, but the impulses 
are given in directions most favourable for effect, as his body 
bends over the stone on which he is working. The degree of 
fineness of dressing has been carried much farther of late years 
than formerly, by what is termed cure-dressings with a ham- 
mer of iron having a blunted edge, approaching to the form 
of the tool after which it is named. To form the flutings of 
Doric columns, and the deep volutes of Ionic capitals, which 
have been often executed within these twelve years, small 
chisels, urged by hamm^s, have been employed. For break- 
ing off large pieces in the first stage of dressing, or scappling 
a stone^ hammers with blunt faces, and of the usual shapes, 
are used. 

Polishing . — It may appear remarkable that no establish- 
ment for giving to granite of all sorts that high polish of 
which it is susceptible, exists at Aberdeen. The demand for 
chimney pieces not altered in colour by the smoke of coal 
fires, ornamental tables and vases, snuff-boxes, and other 
trinkets, would undoubtedly be great. Hitherto such articles 
have been confined to the imperial and royal residences of Eu- 
rope, where they attract attention from their rarity, or to the 
Vatican Palace, which contsuns more polished granite in vases, 
tables, columns, slabs, such as line the splendid room, entided 
Stanze de Papyris than all the rest of Europe can exhibit. 

The small quantity of granite hitherto polished at Aber- 
deen, has been done entirely by band, and without machinery, 
so that the expense is far greater than is necessary. Rubbers 
of granite only are employed, with good angular quartzose 
sand, and when the surface has been smoothed, emery is em- 
ployed to produce the gloss. Rubbers of iron do not answer, 
the oxide of that metal giving stains which it is almost impos- 
sible to remove. The first piece of blue granite polished, as 
far as the writer can learn, is a shining piece in the record- 
office of the county of Aberdeen ; but many varieties of*that 
colour of granite, which are the best for building, are of too 
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dark tints \^hen polished, from the mica becoming too oonspi* 
cuous. By far the finest stone for polishing that is at present 
accessible, is the Peterhead red syenite, with two feldspars* 
The earliest tombstone of granite is a small slab in St Ni- 
cholas's churchyard, placed in 1807 ; it is of blue stone. The 
first tombstone of red granite was placed in the same cemetery 
by the writer cf this essay in 1819, and a few have been added 
since by other indhiduals. 

Wages . — The remuneration of the workmen is at present 
much lower than it has been for many years. In the poorer 
times of Scotland, when there were no good draught-horses, 
and no wheels, the working masons in Aberdeen were account- 
ed well paid with **£3 ane ouk,’’ or 5s. Sterling; barrow^men 
had 3s. 4d. per week ; a horse load of rough stone cost 2d. ; 
a boll of lima. Is. l^d. ; a load of sand, Id. ; 100 slates, 9d. 
These are a specimen of the prices between 1630 and 1650, 
extracted from vouchers of that period. In the year 1700 
wageb had not advanced much ; but to the prices of that age 
must be added the large expenditure gi\en as arks (or ear- 
nest) and drink money, Saturday's pints, &c. A barrowfui 
of undressed stones was supplied for less than a penny Ster- 
ling ; a load of sand for Is. Scots ; a boll of lime for Is. 2d. 
Sterling. It was not till the era of the improvement of our 
covmtry began, about 1750, that effective workmen, keeping 
r^ular hours, could be obtained In this part of Scotland. 
The wages of a mason and quarrier gradually increased from 
Is. to 2s. 6d. a day; and between 1801 and 1825 they were 
seldom under 8s. At present quarriers receive from 10s. to 
15s. per week. The llaster^ ov frtmen get 15s. These 
wages are lower by a fourth part than they were in 1827. 

At Peterhead the wages are very nearly the same, and the 
same diminution has taken place. ^lasons who square the 
stone in the quarries there obtain 6d. per cubic foot ; a fewr 
vears ago the price w'as Is. ; but much of the decrease is to be 
abcribtd to the greater c>:pertue-:s in working which they have 
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attained^ — ^a remark to be always borne in mind in rea4»oning 
on the comparatively apparent cheapness of former timeb. 
During the time of the Sheerness contract^ to be mentioned 
subsequently, a mason has made £ 8 a-week, so great is the 
impulse which can be given to individual exertion by an exten- 
sive demand for labour/ 

Prices . — The quaniers, and the merchants of stone who 
employ them, distinguish several kinds of manufactured stones. 
The first mentioned may be those which are by far in greatest 
demand, and are adapted to form the pavement of causeways 
in London and other cities. 

Those of least dimensions are termed Common Six^e.% and 
have a depth, as they lie in a pavement, of only 6 inches, 
with a superficial extent of about 10 inches by 6. The price 
of these delivered in Aberdeen is at present 5s. per ton. 

The Half Sovereigns have the same extent of surface wdien 
laid, but are an inch deeper, or 7 inches. 

Sovereigns are about 10 inches long by S wide, and from 
7 to 8 inches in depth. 

Cubes are not less than 10 inches long and 6 inches wide, 
with a full depth of 9 inches. The price of this \ariety, de- 
livered in London, including the coasting duty, was two years 
ago about 28s. per ton ; it is now 20s. The recent paving 
of Cheapside, executed in a manner somewhat approaching to 
the ancient Roman on a grouted base of mortar, is of 
cuhes^ with as little of the wedge form as possible. 

Sovereigns and Half Sovereigns are of less value than 
cubes, having smaller depths. These constitute by far the 
greater part of the London pavement 

The name of Imperials was g^ven to a larger description 
of paving-stone than cubes ^ having dimensions of about 12 
inches by 9 or 10, and a depth of 12; they were also better 
dressed. Some parcels of these, were manufactured between 
1824 and 1827, but they have since been discontinued on ac- 
count of their expense. 

VOL. X. (g) 
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The city of Aberdeen, in its newer streets, and in the re- 
newed pavement of some of its older ones, is paved with a va- 
riety cheaper than the cubes^ termed the Common Nines^ about 
9 inches in depth, with a top of 7 or 8 inches long and 6 
broad. These are delivered in the streets at 6s. 6d. per ton. 
In London., the selling price of the same stones is at present 
17s. ; but fewer of them are sent to the metropolis than of 
the cubes and half sovereigns. 

The freight of stone to London is generally about 8s. per 
ton, and the vessels that convey it take in ballast at London, 
and then, repairing to Sunderland, receive at that port cargoes 
of coals for Aberdeen. By this means, coals are sold in 
Aberdeen about 5 per cent, cheaper than if there were no 
granite transported by the same shipping ; and, consequently i, 
the paving-stone is afforded cheaper in London than if no 
coals were conveyed to Aberdeen. 

In Aberdeen, not only the causeways of the streets, but the 
foot*pavements, are of granite. The latter, however, except 
before two or three houses, are dressed by far too coarsely to 
be agreeable to the pedestrian promenader, accustomed to the 
agreeable smoothness of the sandstone of Edinburgh or Glas- 
gow. It is still a desideratum in Aberdeen to have the foot- 
ways as finely dressed as the house-walls ; for a great number 
of years elapses before they wear down to a smooth surface. 
The foot-pavement at present emploved costs, when laid, from 
fid. to 7d. the superficial foot, in slabs of a great variety of 
small sizes. The Icirb or edgestone, which is in longer pieces 
and of uniform breadth, is placed at 8d. or 9d. the foot of 
length. 

Till w ilhin thes.^ few years, a considerable quantity of gra- 
nite fer foot-pa\ements has been sent to London, but the 
quartzose rock from Yorkshire has gradually superseded it, 
little but Icirhs and causew'a\' stones being now in request. 
The cause of giving up the Aberdeen granite for the foot- 
ways seems to have been owing to the roughness of the dress- 
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ingf not being finished widi that aojeAressing ivhich is requi- 
site for comfort in those walks which still continue to distin- 
guish our cities from most of those of the continent. 

The price of larger pieces of granite increases rapidly with 
the dimensions, as in all mineral productions where size be- 
comes a consideration. Many stones of great magnitude have 
been supplied, of late years, from the Aberdeen quarries, of 
which the pedestals of the bronze statues of Sir John Moore 
at Glasgow, and of the Duke of Bedford at London, and the 
thick columns which are placed as piers in the vaults of the 
Custom-House of London, are examples. Such stones cost, 
in the rough block at the quarry, from 5s. to 8s., and in some 
cases 10s. per cubic foot, according to their size. In an obe- 
lisk, 80^ feet in height, just erected on the hill of Tam-o- 
Hastel, about two miles to the westward of Crieff, in memory 
of the late conqueror of Seringapatam, the contract price for 
the Aberdeen granite, of which it consists, was 4s. per cubic 
foot, in the scappled or rough-dressed state, delivered at Perth. 
Pour slabs, each of 5^ square feet of surface, were polished 
for the purpose of receiving inscriptions ; the wages of the 
polishers were 13s. a-week, and the price of the four amount- 
ed to <5^80, in Perth. In 1824 there were sent from Peter- 
head four columns of red granite for the new library-room 
at the British Museum. They were of the best variety, al- 
ready described, and were obtained from the Blackhill quar- 
ries, near the Buller of Buchan, the property of Mr Erskine. 
Each column has a length of 21 feet 4 inches, and diameters 
at the broad and narrow ends of 2 feet 6 inches and 1 foot 
10 inches respectively. The weight of the blocks in the rough 
state was about 10 tons each. They were delivered in Lon- 
don, in that condition, at .£^120 each. The dressing and po- 
lishing in that dty was estimated to cost SOs. the square foot 
of surface, which, at 144 feet for each pillar, is ^216 ; so that, 
when ready for setting up, the price was o&336 each. These 
four columns are placed in two recesses, with as many squared 

G 2 
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pilastres of Aberdeen blue granite at the sides, each pilastre 
consisting of three pieces. The capitals are of alabaster, and 
have a very poor effect. 

By far the greatest contract for granite ^hich has yet been 
executed in this country, was that for the docks of the Naval 
Arsenal at Sheerness, w hich commenced in 1818. Of squared 
stones, both of red and blue granite, required for that large 
work, the amount agreed for %tas 700,000 cubic feet, at 4s. 
lid. per foot, the coasting duty included, and all sizes re- 
quired being furnished The duty was very great, — L.26, 
8s. per centum ad valorem ^ — and was long complained of, but 
not repealed till 182S- 

In Aberdeen, the quantities of granite used of late have 
been very considerable. In erecting the new quay walls in 
the harbour. 3443 tons of dressed a&hlar stone were employed 
in the year 1830, ^hich, with head-stones^ cost on the a\e- 
rage about I6s. per ton, ready for placing. Behind these, 
which constitute the walls, there were used in the same year, 
for baching^ not less than 17,215 tons, averaging about 5s. 
per ton. In 1831, a quantity very nearly as great was used in 
the same works ; but, on account of the depressed state of the 
trade, it was furnished about 10 cent under the above- 
mendoned prices. 

The bulk of a ton of granite is, on the average, voy nearly 
15 cubic feet. 

Acccunt of granite stone shipped at the Port of Aberdeen for the fol- 
lowing years, Tiz. 

Year 1821, .... 34,687 tons. 

1630, . , . . 29,911 do. 

1831, .... 36,332 do. 

Aberdeen* 5th May 183^ Attested by 

(Signed) Ja. Bzddxu..** 

[Clerk to the Trustees of the Harbour of Aberdeen.] 

The following document exhibits the quantities of the dif- 
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ferent kinds of stone exported from Aberdeen during the 
same years. 

For the year ending 31st December 1821: 

Building stones, .... 9,435 tons. 

Pavement and kirb, . . - 2,550 

Carriage-way, .... 22,702 

34,687 tons. 


^ For the year ending 3l8t December 1830 : 

Building, ..... 178 tons. 

Pavement and lorb, . . • 2,919 

Carriage-way, .... 2^814 


29,911 tons. 


For the year ending 31st December 1831 : 

Building, 143 tons. 

Pavement and kirb, . • . 3,137 

Carriage-way, .... 33,072 

36,352 tons. 

(Signed) Bjtddxz.. 

Harhcur Office^ AherdeeUy 18t5 Oct» 1832.” 

Remarics . — The great competition which the Aberdeen 
granite has to sustain at present, is with the large quarries 
now opened at Hayter, in Devonshire. This English granite 
is of a good tint of colour, and a most valuable and durable 
stone ; but, being of larger grain, it is of less absolute strength 
than the Aberdeen varieties of the same bluish appearance. 

It is at present doubtful how far the Aberdeen quarries 
may succeed in supplying the cheapest materials for works 
executed in London. The western side of the new London 
Bridge is of Devonshire ; the eastern ride, and the foundation 
stones, of Aberdeenshire stone. At a recent offer for granite 
to build the new hall of the Fishmongers' Company, the fol- 
lowing are the prices of the Aberdeen stone, delivered in 
London : 
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A stone of 15 tons weight, at 10s. per cubic foot. 


12 tons 

... Os. 

9 tons 

. 8b. 

6 tons 

6s. 

5 tons 

... 5s. 6d. 

3 tons 

... 4s. Cd. 

2 tons 

... 4s. 


At the introduction of Aberdeen granite into London, 
it had to undergo a severe ordeal, and many reports tv ere 
spread against it. It was not till 1766, that the Paving Com- 
missioners at Guildhall, by ^'ing a formal preference to the 
Aberdeen •• Rock^stone^ (as it was then denominated) over 
the blue whin, and entering into large contracts for its supply, 
stamped it %vith the valuable character which it has since re- 
tained. 

The more that we return to the practice of the ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, in pajing very great atten- 
tion to the material of which grand edifices and public works 
are constructed, — return now, after long delay, happily be- 
gun in this country, — ^the more will the Aberdeen granite be 
valued. Were St Paul’s to be now erected, it would not pro- 
bably be built of a limestone of so loose a texture as to have 
lost upwards of an inch over all its surface, washed off by the 
rains in the course of a century and a quarter, and of which 
the quarries in the Ible of Portland did not supply blocks of 
sufficient dimensions to allow Sir Christopher Wren (as he 
himself states in tlie Parentalia) to form one row of columns 
in the grand front of the church, but obliged him to have re- 
course to two orders, with all the accompanying tr£dn of evils. 
Xor would Heniy the Se\enth’s Chapel have probably under- 
, gone, in our own time, that complete repair which it received, 
by enormous parliamentary grants expended on renewing its 
evterior with the some oolitic limestone which was employed 
in the age of its founder. The ornamented buttresses, lately 
completed, are already smoked, and will soon follow the fate 
of their pre Lces^rs, and fall into undistinguishable masses 
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of ruin. The renovation of this noble structure has, doubt-* 
less, been complete for the time ; but how superior would it 
have been, had a durable material been used in a structure 
where the very great expense of what has been done, would 
have at least sanctioned the same expenditure in what would 
have possessed a permanent character ! If Bath stone hard- 
ens in the air, it is only the forerunner of a more speedy dis- 
solution. In considering every stone for the purpose of build- 
ing, a knowledge of its mechanical structure, and of its che- 
mical nature, must be united. Few are the architects who 
have attended to this subject, any more than to the arrange- 
ment of the interior of churches and theatres, so as to be best 
adapted for hearing sounds. 


2 . QUABRIES OF MABBLE ANB SERPENTINE. 

The fate of the marbles discovered in several parts of Scot- 
land during the last hundred years, has not been very diffe- 
rent from that attendant on the same ornamental stone in 
some other countries. Several beautiful samples were brought 
forward for manufacture and sale, but, from local circum- 
stances chiefly, at so great an expense as to preclude them 
from being speedily introduced into commerce, or even from 
coming into competition with the marbles of Italy. The 
quarrying then speedily languished and was given up, very 
often after loss had been sustidned ; or, some imperfection, 
or some difficulty in manufacturing, attended to only by the 
workmen, occurred in the mineral, either in splitting, sawing, 
or polishing, which made them unwilling to deviate from die 
ordinary routine of those kinds with which they were well 
acquainted, as to all their peculiarities. During a part of 
the period of the last war, particularly from 1809 to its con- 
clusion, the marble of Carrara had risen to such unprecedent- 
ed prices in this country, that considerable exertions weie 
made by builders and others, to bring the marbles of Scot- 
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land for u aid, and condderable quantities were raised, parti- 
cularly ill the county of Sutherland, for one quarry in which, 
of a brownifeh-red colour, a road expressly constructed of 
many miles in length. All these exertions fell with the peace 
of 3814, which allowed the supciior material of the Carrara 
quarric*?, placed on the sea-shore under the most favourable 
eirciun&tances, to be imported at prices so low', that it was 
not found achantageous to tontinue the working of any of 
our oAii. 

In the preH.nt >tate of’ the quarries of Scottish marbles, a 
plan might be adopted, similar to that followed in the Mu- 
seum of Natural History in the Jardin de^ Plantes at Paris, 
of exposing in a public situation, and in the most agreeable 
mode., (a^ in the principal apartments of the Highland So- 
highly pohthed specimens of each ^ariety, all of the 
same ctimcnsion^ (eight or twelve inches square at least), so 
ais to be al;ia\s within the %iew of intelligent persons. 

Between 1760 and 1770, the late Dr Walker, Professor 
of Natural Hi^tr^v in the Unhersity of Edinburgh, observed 
several mai'bles in the Highlands of Scotland: in 1764 he 
was the discoverer of the remarkable kind found in Tiree. 
About the year 1790, Mr R. E. Raspe was employed by se- 
\ eral landed proprietors in the Hebrides in a survey of the 
niincralb of these inlands, which disclosed several facts. 

A marble of a pure white colour termed Statuary, is> that 
which has always been a desideratum in Scotland as in other 
countries, such a stone occurring very rarely of good quality 
and in large masses, as at Carrai'a and Paros. The finest 
variety of this sort hitherto quarried in Scotland, is well 
known to be at Strath in Skye. It is of unusually small 
^ranular tracture, from the minuteness of its crystalline par- 
ticles, and has little translucency. Its tint is soft and pleas- 
ing like that of milk ; but it is incapable of receiving that 
bright lustre in polishing, which marble of larger grain, like 
*hat of Canura. exhibits. Hence, though superior for some 
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kinds of statuary, where a gloss is unnecessary, it is less fit for 
chimney-pieces or tables, for which articles alone is there any 
great demand in Scotland at present ? Another objection re- 
mains ; it is associated, in the beds, with numerous varieties 
of tint, variously blended, and arising from mixtures of serpen- 
tine. The union of the last mentioned substance with a 
marble, though giving rise to far more beautiful specimens 
than is usual, is in almost all cases fatal to working on the 
large scale, as separations take place at the numerous fis- 
sures, of such a nature as to prevent large and continuous 
blocks, which will not fail under the saw, from being raised. 

The history of the marble of Tiree afPords a striking ex- 
ample of the hitherto unfortunate fate of the Scottish marbles. 
After its discovery, as already mentioned, a block of it was 
brought to Edinburgh, and a table made for the Duke of 
Argyle, proprietor of the island, and placed in Holyrood 
House. It was universally admired, and a larger quantity 
imported at Leith. It was soon found, however, that the 
hardness of the imbedded substances prevented it from being 
sawn, but at such an additional expense as could not be 
easily borne ; and it has since, with a few rare exceptions, 
been entirely confined to the cabinets of mineralogists. 

Yet no marble appears more beautiful than this ; a pleas- 
ing rosy tint is relieved by crystals of augite and horn- 
blende of dark green colours, which are imbedded in the red- 
dish ground. The deposit of it in Tiree is but small, and 
partakes of an unstratified character. On visiting it in 1816, 
much of the rock had been injured by blasting, instead of 
working carefully with wedges. 

On examining, in the same year, the small bay of Portna^ 
Imiricb^ at the southern extremity of the island of leena^ 
which is so remarkable for its most beautiful debris of rolled 
pebbles of serpentinous gneiss, as well as for the spot where 
St Columba landed from Italy on his benevolent missioD, I 
found the little quarry of white marble opened by R. E. 
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Raspe in 1790, which consists only of a narrow bed enclosed 
in the hard gneiss and day-slate. This marble is distinctly 
foliated, often interspersed ^ith softer steatidc substances, and 
separates at the sides of the bed into layers as thin as paper. 
Its colour, though white, is far from being bright or clear, 
having often bluish ash tints ; when polished it has no lustre 
from its want of a crystalline grain. Mr Raspe quarried se- 
veral slabs of a large size, the best of which were sold in 
Leith at L. 28 per ton* He also brought over Tiree marble 
and sawed it at Tcolumkill. The waves cover the lower 
part of the bed, and render what is probably the best part 
altogether inaccessible ; at any rate the deposit is of small 
extent 

A green marble is so rare, even among those numerous re- 
mains of African and other marbles, with which the ancient 
Romans adorned tlie temples and other pubhc edifices of 
Rome, that, on the discovery of a similar stone being announ- 
ced by Dr MacCulloch in 1814, and afterwards descnbed by 
him as excelling in beauty all the analogous substances of 
British origin, and indeed rivalled by very few of foreign 
growth, while it may be procured of any dimensions-f-,’’ a con- 
siderable degree of expectation was excited. This marble 
constitutes a bed on both sides of Glen Tilt; the quarry is a 
small excavation in the eastern bank of the river, near Gow's 

* For fonaing into ornamental vases or slab% the gneiss of this inland 
has aliravs appeared to me to be one of the finest stones in Scotland. I 
am not aware of any attempt having been made to work it or the fine 
red granite of the adjmning promontory of Boss, in the lidand of Mull. 
That granite, however, had certainly been wrought at a fi}rmer period, 
for the Cathedral of Iona is composed of it ; the stones being partly dress- 
ed coarsely, partly rolled pieces^ having the irregular intervals filled up 
with small chips of cU> -slate. The arches, the capitals of the columns, 
and other ornamental parts^ are of aOLdstone, fironi some (|uariy unknown. 
This interesting building thus presents another esample of some atteii- 
f ion haying been { lid to the granite of Scotland in earb times. 

+ Scenery of Daiikeld and Blair, 1823. p. 204. 
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Bridge, about five miles above Blair. In 1816 I found about 
fifty large blocks quarried; on subsequent visits little more 
had been done. About ten years ago, after some rejections, 
I was successful in obtaining a table with more continuity of 
green colour than any specimens I had witnessed, and a 
chimney-piece of less excellent variety. The green tints are 
only occasionally so bright as to give pleasure to the eye; 
and, unfortunately, the white parts, which too often inter- 
vene, have no effect in relieving the others. Hence, except 
in a very few specimens, where, as above, the green presents 
an unbroken surface of some feet, the aspect is of little beauty. 
Many specimens have much of dark grey spots. The want 
of lively colours, some difiiculties in polishing, and the ex- 
pense of thirty-eight miles of land-carriage from Glen TUt 
to Perth, have prevented this marble from being at aU gene- 
rally known. 

Serpentine . — ^Although tliis rock is not mentioned in the 
programme of the Society, and is not quarried at present ex- 
cepting to the smallest extent, yet, as a most ornamental mi- 
neral, the following circumstances may be stated respecting 
it. 

Its old name of Boyne IMarble arose from its having been 
first observed in the vicinity of the Castle of that name in 
Banffshire, not far from Portsoy. In the sixteenth century 
it was extensively exported to Prance, where it bad the ap- 
pellation of Verde d^Ecosse.. Various spedmens of it are still 
to be seen in houses in Paris. The name of Portsoy Marble 
has been given to it at a later period. The finest variety is 
that which, on a dark and beautifully varied greenish ground, 
has mixtures of white and crimson spots. Ornamental articles 
of this are numerous in Scotland ; on late viats to Portsoy, 
however, this variety could not be obtained. The rock is 
unstratified, and appears not only on the Banffshire coast, but 
at Glenkindy, at Ballater, and at Auchendoir in Aberdeen- 
shire; and a great deposit of it, which has never been noticed 
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m any work, occurs in the parish of Belhelvie, near Milldens, 
and about six miles from the city of Aberdeen. 

The serpentine, in all these places, is considerably softer 
than marble, but of such uniformity of texture, that the fol- 
lowing circumstance, long since observed by me, is not, per- 
haps, undeserving of being mentioned. In the church-yard of 
St Nicholas, Aberdeen, a mural monument of green serpen- 
tine, erected in 1757, still retains all its freshness and sharp- 
ness, while many varieties of marble, and other stones of later 
erection, are decaying beside it on the same wall. This is 
a proof that, in the soft and apparently unctuous nature of 
the serpentine, there is a quality which resists our climate 
better than substances of far greater hardness. The same 
property belongs to other rocks containing magnesian earth, 
as one of their constituent parts. Thus the Castle of Inve- 
rary was built about eighty 3 *ears ago, of a chlorite slate, 
quarried in the vicinity, of a delicate light greenish hue, so 
porous as to become black after a shower, and so soft as to be 
easily impressed b}' the naiL Yet this edifice has the appear- 
ance of having been just finished by the workmen, so sharp 
and undecaying are the angles, and all the cornices and pro- 
jecting parts of the roofs, the doors, and the windows. 

There is much serpentine in Aberdeenshire. A recent 
discovery, by the Reverend Mr Farquharson, minister of Al- 
ford, ^ewed that the summits of the hill of Coil, near Balla- 
ter, on the flanks of Lochnagar, consist of this mineral, which 
is possessed of a permanent magnetism. 
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ESSAY II. — ^ACCOUNT OF THE QUARRIES OP SANDSTONE IN 

THE EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW DISTRICTS, AND OP THE 

PRINCIPAL SLATE-QUARRIES IN SCOTLAND. By Mr 

George Smith^ Architect^ Edinburgh, 

1 . SANDSTONE QUARRIES OF THE EDINBURGH DISTRICT. 

The most extensive freestone quarry in Scotland is Craig, 
leithy in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. It is situated about 
two miles north-west of the New Town, on the Queensferry 
road. This quarry has been wrought to a great extent for 
more than half a century ; and it is now allowed to be the 
largest sandstone excavation in the country. It may well be 
said that the New Town of Ethnburgh has been built from 
the material of Craigleith Quarry. 

This quarry produces two kinds of rock very difPerent in 
quality, the one being of a fine cream colour, termed liver- 
rock,^ which is found in solid stratified masses ; the other of a 
greyish-white colour, termed common or feak-rock.‘" This 
last is found in greater quandties, and of larger sizes, and 
being easily raised in the quarry, is sold at a lower rate than 
the liver-rock. 

The liver-rock being such a fine stone both as to colour 
and quality, it is used for the fronts of the best houses. It 
takes on a beautiful smooth surface, and is admirably adapted 
for delicate mouldings, and all kinds of architectural decora- 
tion. One of the best spedmens of the liver -rock from this 
quarry, as to uniformity and beauty of colour, as well as to 
workmanship, that is to be seen in Edinburgh, is the south 
front of the Begister Office. 

It may be remarked, that the liver-rock is found in the same 
parts of die quarry with the common rock, only divided or 
separated by what the quanymen call Feaks ; the beds of the 
liver are dry and irregular, and being used for fine purposes, 
much more care is necessary in quarrying that spedes of rock. 

2 
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The common rock, or such as lies in regular strata, is easily 
quarried ; the strata are found of all thicknesses, jfrom 2 or S 
inches to 8 or 9 feet. The quahty of this last species of 
stone is various, some of it in point of colour is equal to the 
liver, and is used for the best buildbg pui-poses, but a great 
proportion of it is used for ruble-building. It makes the best 
foundation-stones ; and some feaks of it are well adapted for 
pavement, stair-steps, and plats, for which they are in great 
repute with the Edinburgh builders. 

If there vrere machinery of sufficient power for moving 
large blocks, this quarry would produce almost any size that 
could be made available for modem building purposes. 

The largest stones that have been conveyed from this 
quarry were those tor the columns in front of the College, in 
South Bridge Street, which are ax in number, each of one 
stone. 23 feet high, and 3 feet in diameter; and those for 
the National ^lonumcnt on the Cal ton Hill. The columns for 
this national temple are each built of thirteen solid pieces, all 
laid on their natural bed, that is to say, in the direction the 
stones lay in the quarry ; and these are admirable spedmens 
of the best common rock from tliis quarry. 

Some inexperienced masons dress and tool this freestone so 
ill, particularly in broached work, as to injure the surface 
of the stone, and when so injured, it will be apt, in a few 
years, to scale off : in that case the stones will not appear so 
ill if placed upright in a building, as the scaling off or waste 
would then take place quite equal. From this circumstance, 
some workmen have ignorantly affirmed, that the common 
Craigleith stone is actually more durable when built upright, 
than when laid upon its natural bed ; but this ought never to 
be encouraged, being contrary to the very nature of the rock. 

There is no part of Scotland where the working of free- 
stone is better understood or executed than in Edinburgh, 
and there is no part of the country so highly favoured by na- 
ture for building materials; and amongst the numerous quar- 
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ties which surround the town, Craigleith stands pre-eminent, 
not only as to extent, by constantly yielding an abundant 
supply of every variety of sizes at all times, but as to beauty 
of colour, and, above all, the durability of the stone. 

This valuable quarry belongs to W. R. Ramsay, Esq. of 
Bamton, and it will be seen that the rise and progress of it 
held pace with the extension of the new town. At one time it 
was counted of no value, for when this property changed 
hands, little more than half a century ago, there was actually 
a large sum of money returned to the purchaser for the lost 
space of ground occupied by the then useless hill at Craig- 
leith.’’ When a demand for stone for the building of the 
New Town was required, and Craigleith opened as a sale- 
quarry, it was let for a considerable time so low as L. 50 per 
annum. It rose to its greatest value during the late Mr 
Bonar’s lease^ who rented it the ten years prior to 18S7. 
During the great building years, from 1820 to 1826, the rent 
with the lordship sometimes yielded L. 5500 a-year to the 
proprietor; but, on an average, during the ten years of Mr 
Bonar’s lease, it yidded L. 4500 a-year, being L. 45,000 du- 
ring the ten years. 

The present tacksman is Mr George Johnston, late of the 
Redhall Quarry, who pays about L. 2000 of annual rent, and 
a lordship of one-third of the sales above that price. Mr 
Johnston has, in the short space of one year, made consider- 
able improvements in conducting and worldng the quarry. 

The present road to the quarry winds round the hill at 
the farthest point from the Edinburgh road, thus increasing 
the distance a full mile in going and returning. Mr John- 
ston is just now forming a new line of road from the east ride 
at the nearest point to Edinburgh, by the Stockbridge road. 
This will be of great advantage to the carters ; for instance, 
there are, on an average, axty carts employed conveying 
stone to Edinburgh, making four journeys eadi per day. If 
this short cut was completed, it would be a saving in going 
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and returning of four miles to each cart, being S40 miles on 
the sixtv' carts* By thus shortening the road, it is calculated 
that the carters will be able to make five journeys per day. 

Another great improvement has just been completed in 
this quarry. The keeping a quarry dear of rubbish is gene- 
rally one of the heatiest items in working it. This was for- 
merly done in Craigleith by the common, but expensive, 
mode of carting; and every ton of rubbish carted out of the 
quarry cost 8d., and at times 9d. Mr Johnston has con- 
structed a rail-road from the bottom of the quarry up the 
north bank. There is a horse-track at the head of it, wrought 
by two horses, and these can draw up ISO tons of rubbish 
per day, allowing five minutes to draw up and to empty the 
waggon on the top of the hill. Six men and two horses are em- 
ployed at this work ; when in operation, the men are paid 9s, 
per day. The annual saving, therefore, betwixt this and the 
former mode of carting the rubbish by the circuitous road 
out of the quarry must be very great. Mr Johnston has 
likewise erected a blast-furnace for keeping the quarry-tools 
in repair ; and this enterprising quarrier only requires a re- 
turn of better times to ensure him of success. 

There is very little gunpowder used in working this quarry, 
sometimes when an inferior mass of rock is found suited for 
common ruble-work, it is blasted with powder, but, in gene- 
ral, all the fine rock is moved from the strata by wedges. On 
an average, L. 93 will clear the annual expense of gunpowder 
used. 

Craigleith stone is rather above the average weight of sand- 
stones used in the ornamental parts of buildings. To estabhsh 
its strength, it must be compared, in relation to the weight 
required to crush the same cube of other stones ; for, by Mr 
Bennie's experiments, it, required a weight of 12.846 lb. to 
crush a cube of 1 J inch of the liver-rock, and its specific gi*a- 
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The engineer and architect go differently to work in choo's- 
ing their stones. The former, in making his e\penmeats f «• 
his piers and bridges, selects the strongest and hardest, as 
most suited to resist great pressure. The latter, for his ar- 
chitectural decorations, chooses not only the most beautiful as 
to texture and uniformity of colour, but those which may be 
easily cut into the most delicate mouldings, and which, more- 
over, will stand the winter’s frost and the summer’s heat- It 
may be remarked, that the hardest stones are not always 
those uhich hold out best against the effects of the weather. 
Thus Melrose Abbey, which was built in the twelfth century, 
of a fine soft red sandstone, retains to this day, in the parts 
not destroj^ed by violence, the most delicate mouldings in 
all their original sharpness. When the celebrated architect 
Robert Adams, was about to build the Register-House in 
Edinburgh, he procured specimens from all the quarries in 
the neighbourhood, and, after ascertaining their comparative 
merits, fixed on the Cradgleith stone as the best adapted for 
this great public work. After standing the test of fifty win- 
ters, it remains one of the most perfect specimens of mason- 
w’ork in that city. If the architects of the present day were 
to follow the example of Adams, we should not have our public 
buildings so disfigured as many of them arc, in consequence 
of their being constructed of inferior stone, selected too from 
different quarries, even for the same front, without trial or 
experiment- 

The different kinds of ashlar work, as practised with free- 
stone, may be classed as follows : 

1. Broatched Ashlar is that which is finished on the face 
with a square tool drawn to a sharp point, called a puncheon. 
It is run along the face of the stone in straight parallel lines ; 
and the fineness of the work depends^n the closeness and re- 
gularity of the lines or grooves, which vary from 25 or SO to 
70 or 80 in the foot. Broatched ashlar should always have 
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a margin-draught round the edges of the ades and ends, 
and the finer the broatching, the narrower the draught 
should be. 

2. Droved Ashlar is that which is finished on the face 
with a broad flat edge-tool, called a drove. It varies from 
one to two inches in breadth ; and the harder the stone, the 
narrovter must the drove be. After the stone is properly 
prepared, it is regularly run along with the tool, the w-ork- 
man always beginning at the side next himself; and the 
beauty of the work consists in the marks of the drove being 
equal in size, and opposite each other. 

3. Tooled Ashlar is finished with a broad drove, the marks 
of which must be exactly of the same size, taken out deep, 
and run straight across the stone in a regular manner, like 
parallel flutes, and placed perpendicular in the building. It 
is well adapted for the basement course of a building, where 
the rest of the work is polished, and is also used for the finish 
of gate pillars. 

4. Droved and Striped Ashlar. This is first prepared in 
the same iiay as droved ashlar, and then striped with a tool 
one quarter of an inch broad. The stripes are kept about 
one inch aparL A good example of this kind may be seen 
on the side and north front of the Register-House. 

5. Pdished Ashlar. This kind of work is first prepared 
with a short drove, and made quite equal on the face. The 
work is then finished by rubbing or polishing the face with a 
piece of sandstone and water. The term is inappropriate, 
inasmuch as the surface does not receive a polish properly so 
called, and might be changed for that of smoothed ashlar. 

6. A kind of ashlar work, dotted on the face with a pick, 
is a good deal used for piers and bridges. A very fine speci- 
men of it may be seen m the new lodge and gateway at He- 
nofs Hospital. It is closely picked on the face with a 
puncheon, and makes a handsome ground for the ornamental 
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work. The projecting angles should be furnished with a 
broad margin^ and back filleted. 

Humble Quarry belongs to the Earl of Hopeton, and is 
situated in the parish of Kirkliston, about a mile and a half 
to the north-west of the village, and two miles from the 
Union Canal, where the stone is shipped on board lighters, 
and conveyed eastward to Port-Hopeton for the Edinburgh 
market, and westward to Fort-Dundas for Glasgow. It is 
within two miles of Queensferry, where the stone is shipped 
for exportation to diflPerent parts of the country. It produces 
three kinds of sandstone rock, — a pure white, a grey or 
shaded rock, and a fine light-brown stone. 

The white rock is held in high estimation, and is princi- 
pally used for the front of public buildings. In Edinburgh, 
there are three beautiful specimens of this stone; the front 
and portico of Surgeons'* Hall in Nicolson Street, and the 
circular monumental temples on the Calton Hill, erected to 
the memory of Dugald Stewart and Bums. In Glasgow, the 
Nevir Exchange, one of the finest buildings in Scotland, exhi- 
bits the stone to great advantage. The grey or shaded stone 
is admirably adapted for the aslilar dressings and finishings 
of ruble-buildings. It is also extensively used for stair-steps 
and plats. 

The Humble stone is very little laminated, being usually 
found in solid masses of liver-rock, and has this advantage, 
that it may be built or laid on any of its sides in a building, 
without reference to its natural bed. Jf. is almost entirely 
composed of granular concretions of white and grey translu- 
cent quartz, intermixed with scales of white mica and grains 
of felspar. The quarry is rented by Mr Thomson Bonar, at 
L. 500 per annum. On an average, 80 men are employed in 
it. Owing to its distance from Edinburgh, it costs as much 
to conduct it as the more extensive quarry of Craigleitb. Few- 

(hS) 
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ia&t vear tne vlmrthffc and canal du«>s canic to more than tlu 
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rent of the quarry. 

Shi?iie Qjuarric. This quarry is on the estate of Kirk- 
hill, belonging to the Earl of Buchan, and parish of Uphall, 
county of Linlithgow, thirteen miles west from Edinburgh, 
and two miles from the Union Canal at Broxburn, where the 
stones are shipped for Edinburgh and Glasgow. It affords a 
very fine soft sandstone, of a uniform light brown tint. The 
stone i^ found in large solid masses, occasionally separated 
and interspersed with beds of whin-rock, which require to be 
blasted wdth gunpowder. 

Mr James !Macpfaerson is the present tacksman, and, on an 
average, employs 30 men. The demand is on the increase, 
particularly in Glasgow. The stone is laid down in Edin- 
burgh at 8d. per superficial foot, and takes about 4d. to di*ess 
a foot, which makes the finished foot of the best ashlar only 
Is., being a third less than Craigleith, It so easily 
wTcught, that a good mason will dress iu the best manner 
eight or nine superficial feet in a day. There were sold from 
this quarry last year upwards of 5000 stones of ashlar and 
cube stones, which were sent to Edinburgh and Glasgow by 
the canal. About the same quantity of ruble-stones was 
turned out, which was sold at the quarry for fid. per ton. 

Hailes Qjttarry is situated about four miles south-west of 
Edinburgh, and close upon the Union Canal. Sir Thomas 
Carmichael, Baronet, is the proprietor. Messrs Tait and 
Fraser, who have long wrought it, pay a lordship on the 
quanfitj- sold- The stones are generally carted to Edinburgh, 
the canal conveyance being but little used. It produces the 
best ruble stone of any quarry near Edinburgh, yielding a 
strong hard stone, the finest of which is easily wrought and 
polished, of a beautiful dark grey colour, and is well adapted 
ibr stair-steps and plats, pavements, and chimney-pieces, al- 
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though unfit for polished ashlar. It occurs in thin plates or 
layers, which are always nearly parallel to the quarry beds, 
and should be placed horizontally in the building, otherwise 
the action of the weather causes them to separate, and peel ofF 
in flakes. The layers are found of all degrees of thickness, 
from five or six inches to three feet. The pavement-stones 
are split with wedges into very regular plates. 

This quarry may be said to produce three kinds of stone. 
In the top feaks are found the strong hard flags which are 
extensively- used for the foot-paths of the Edinburgh streets. 
The middle feaks are the finest, and used generally for stair- 
steps and plats, inside pa^ements, and chimney finishings. 
The under, or what is termed the whin-feak, is used very ex- 
tensively for ruble-work, and in this respect is not surpassed 
by any quarry in the country. 

The ruble-stone is carted to Edinburgh, a distance of four 
miles, and sold at 3s. a load, or Ss. 6d. for cartage, and 6d. 
for the stone, which is the quany price. The pavement is 
sold at 2id. per superfidal foot in the quarry. A hanging 
step of four feet in length is sold at 3s. The ashlar rebate 
cut in its natural bed is at Is., and the common rebates set 
on edge are sold at 7d. each. The solid plats are sold at from 
lOd. to Is. 6d. per superficial foot, six inches thick. 

FifesJiire Quarries . — On the southern coast of Fife, in the 
neighbourhood of Burntisland and Aberdour, there are several 
extensive sale quarries of white sandstone, of a superior de- 
scription. On the Grange estate, a little to the north of Burnt- 
island, there is a freestone quarry, from which most of the 
buildings in the neighbourhood have been made. The most 
extensive quarries in the district are those on the estate of 
Duneam belonging to the Earl of Moray, and that immediate- 
ly to the south of the above, belonging to the Earl of Morton. 
These quarries have for a number of years furnished stone of 
a beautiful colour, and of large blocks ; and being convenient- 
ly situated for shipping at the Aberdour harbour, on the north 
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side of the Forth, and oppoate Leith, they have had a very 
extensive sale. The CuLlelo stone has been exported to Lon- 
don, Yarmouth, Dundee^ Ayr, and other distant places, as 
vrell as for the Edinburgh supply. Nelson s Monument at 
Yarmouth was built of this stone, and in Edinburgh the 
Melville Pillar in St Andrew^s Square, and the Koyal In- 
stitution Building on the Mound, are good specimens. No- 
thing can exceed the beauty of the sandstone used in these 
noble structures; and besides beauty and other valuable 
qualities, it has in a high degree that of bdng easily chiselled 
into the smoothest and finest forms. 

The Culltio quarries produce two kinds of stone. A white 
liver-rock, and a cream or buff coloured. This stone is easier 
wrought than the Craigleitli, being softer in its quality ; when 
newly quarried it is particularly soft and brittle, but it soon 
hardens on being exposed to the air. 

2 SANDSTONE QCASBIES IN THE GLASGOW DlbTBICT. 

The extensive freestone quarry of Garscube is on the 
estate of Sir Archibald Campbell of Succoth, Bart, four and 
a half miles west of the city of Glasgow^, and about 400 yards 
from the Forth and Clyde Canal, where the stones are con- 
veniently shipped to different parts of the country. It is the 
principal sale quarry in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, and 
affords a constant supply of large stones. The stone is of 
very good queuity, and works well into the finest mouldings, 
but being laminated, it stands best when laid on its natural 
bed in building, although this precaution is not alwajs attend- 
ed to. The tint is a fine warm cream or buff colour when 
newly quarried ; but if used immediately after being quarried 
in buildings expobed to smoke, it changes to a dingj- red. It 
is therefore a most unfortunate stone for Glasgow. A good 
specimen as exhibiting the changeable nature of its colour, 
maj be seen in the front of the building erected in ISSO, by 
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the Bank of Scotland in Glasgow* At that time it was all of 
a fine uniform colour, but in the course of two years it has 
changed to a dingy brown. But if the best rock be taken 
out of the quarry and laid aside for some time, before it is 
used for building in a place not exposed to smoke, it retains 
its colour much longer. Favourable specimens are to be seen 
in Garscube House, Roseneath House, Blythswood House, 
and the Custom-house at Greenock. 

The present tenants of this quarry are Messrs Miliar and 
Watson, and their prices of stones shipped at the Canal 
Wharf are as follows : 

Ashlar, firom to 3^ feet long by 12 inches broad, and 7^ inches 
thick, — average Is. fid. each stone. 

Stones 5 feet long, 12 inches by 7^ inches, — 4s. each. 

Stones from 8 to 12 feet cube, — ^Is. per cubic foot. 

Pavement at the rate of 2s. 4d. per square yard. 

Ashlar stones from this quarry are fixed at from 2^ to feet 
long, and when they are 4 feet long and upwards, they are 
charged propartionaHy. 

Balgray Quarry is situated three miles north-west of Glas- 
gow, and about 600 yards from the Forth and Clyde Canal, 
where there is an extensive wharf belon^ng to the quarry, 
with a powerful crane for shipping the stones. It affords a 
hard stratified stone, very unequal in colour, which has been 
extensively used in works where strength is more attended to 
than beauty of tint ; such as bridges, quays, and walls. The 
new bridge over the Clyde, at the Glasgow prison, was built 
principally of stone from this quarry. The proprietor, Mr 
Black of Balgraj', has wrought it for the last three years. 

TToodside Quarry is situated about two miles to the north 
of Glasgow. It produces ashlar and all kinds of long stones 
for building, as well as stair-steps. The stones from this 
quarry will not stand in a building, if they are not laid on 
the natural bed, for decomposition takes place much sooner 
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when they are placed upright. In colour they are bimilar to 
those of the Garscube quarry, that is light yellow, but not 
very uniform, and liable to change. This quarry turns out 
a great deal of ruble stone, and foundation stones of great 
size, as wrell as pavement. The proprietor is Mr Campbell 
of Blythswood, and Messrs Dick, Carmichael and Broom, 
masons in Glasgow, are the tacksmen. They pay at the rate 
of L. 700 of annual rent for the surface-acre of the stone and 
coal found in the quarry. Two seams of the latter run 
through it, the one 9 inches, the other 12 inches thick. 

West Muir Qjuarry^ which is two miles east of Glasgow, 
yields a hard strong stone, of a reddish-grey tint, which is 
much used in that city for common stairs, and in places where 
strength is required, such as shop-pillars and lintels. It stands 
the weather very well, but being of a rough grit, it does not 
take a fine polish, ibr which reason it is little used for good 
fronts. This quarry also affords a strong pavement used for 
common purpose**. 

Clyde Quarries. In the neighbourhood of the village of 
Bothwell there are quarries of red-sandstone, which is ge- 
nerally of a strong and durable nature, and in dressing takes 
on a fine smooth surface. It is evident that the Castle of 
Bothwell has been built of the stones from these quarries, and 
it remains a valuable specimen of the stone, both as to work- 
man&hip and durability. 

In the district below Bothwell, in Cambuslay parish, there 
is white freestone ; and on the banks of the £irLburn, there 
is a good quarry of white sandstone, which is hard and close 
in the grain. 

The parishes of Dalserf, Cambusnethan, Carluke, and Lcs- 
mnhagoe, abound in sandstone, limestone, ironstone and coal. 
In Dalserf, large beds of white freestone are found in different 
parts. The principal quarry is situated in the valley of 
Dalyatrkh^ and is the property of the Duke of Hamilton 
There is a large botly of open rock on the face of the quarry 
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and it is wrought to the depth of 20 feet. One or two of the 
strata are very white, the others of a cream colour, and rather 
coarse in quality, but being of a uniform tint, they have been 
preferred in building the great addition lately made to Ha- 
milton Palace. It is a soft stone, easily cut with the chisel, and 
rather subject to drys, or loose fissures, insomuch that the 
workmen can distinguish a hollow sound when coming 
across the defective part with the iron. It is also a weak 
stone, not well adapted for lintels, or long stones that have to 
bear a vertical pressure. The beds, although in general very 
bad, particularly the cream-coloured ones, afford stones of great 
size. There was no difiiculty in finding the columns for the 
portico of the palace, although each \^as of one entire stone, 
about 80 feet in length, and 3 feet in diameter. 

The sandstone of the parish of Cambusnethan is for the 
most part of a dmilar kind. The colour is grey or bluish-grey, 
the texture is granular and laminated, and although the stone 
is rather soft, it is well adapted for pavement, cuts well with 
the chisel, and can be raised in fine thin plates. It has, how- 
ever, a great defect, in being occasionally interspersed with 
hard nodules, generally covered with a crust of brown ochre, 
which on being exposed to the weather rapidly decompose. 
These quarries have not been regularly rented for some years 
past, but merely opened occasionally for the convenience of the 
proprietors. 

Carluke parish, from its inland rituation, is almost without 
a proper working quarry, although it is richly furnibhed with 
bandstone. The only one deserving of notice is Braidiuood 
Quarry^ from which Cartlane Craig Bridge was built about 
ten j'ears ago. It yields a strong yellowish-grey sandstone, 
coarse in the grain, but durable, and well adapted for bridges 
or other works, where strength is required. 

The prindpal quarries in Lesmahagoe parish belong to 
Lord Douglas : they are situated in three difierent valleys, 
named the Main Gill^ the ThrecpTn^ood Gkfi, and likeNethariy 
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and have been rented for the last ten years by Mr Robert 
Forrest, for L. 25 annually. The woriing of these quarries 
is in general attended with much expense, on account of the 
depth of soil and debris ; and although the stones which they 
yield are of excellent quality, and may be raised of great di- 
mensions, their inland position prevents tfadr being extensive- 
ly worked- 

It may be remarked generally, that Lanarkshire abounds 
in freestone, which, however, with a few exceptions, cannot 
be compared with the best freestone in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, either for strength and durability, or for uniformi- 
ty of tint By means of the Glasgow and Gamkirk Railway 
lately opened into a very valuable mineral country, several new 
quarries will be brought into connection with the Glasgow mar- 
ket ; but if the stones found in them are not very superior to 
those produced by the present sale quarries in and about Glas- 
gow, it will be of little use to convey them to that city, which 
is already abundantly supplied with building stones. 

3. ACCOUNT OF SLATE QUARRIES. 

Roofing-date abounds inimany of the Highland districts, 
and in some of the smaller islands on the west coast. The 
best is found at Ballihulish in Appin, and in the Isle of £is- 
dale, and neighbouring islands Luing and Seil, all in the 
county of Argyle. These slates have been for many years 
extensively used for roofing the best houses throughout the 
country. 

The situation of the Slate Isles on the coast of Argyle is 
very convenient for all vessels that pass through the sound of 
SIull^ round the western coast of Scotland., and there is safe 
anchoring ground contiguous to every quarry, where vessels 
of every size may safely ride. 

The quarrying of slates at Eisdale as an article of com- 
merce commenced more than a century ago. For many 
years the number of men employed were but few, but gradually 
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increased with the demand. At first the -quarries were let to 
poor tenants, who wanted the ability to carry on the work to 
any great extent ; but at length they were let to a company 
on a long lease, who commenced working them upon a more 
extensive scale. In the year 1796 there were SOO men em* 
ployed in these quarries, and they were paid for the quantity 
of slates they manufactured at 12s. per thousand. The com- 
pany sold that year about 6,000,000 of slates. The quarry 
price of slates was then 26s. per thousand. 

The present price of the smallest size of Eisdale slate laid 
down in Glasgow is L. 2, 5s. per thousand, and for the largest 
size L. 3 per ditto. The price in Edinburgh averages 6s. 
more per thousand than the Glasgow price. 

Owing to the depressed state of trade in this country for the 
last two years, particularly in every department of building, 
it is calculated that there are about 10,000,000 of slates on 
hand at the Eisdale quarries. The great clay-slate forma- 
tion extends from Eisdale on the south, to Ballihulish in Ap- 
pin on the north. 

Ballihulish Slafe-Quarry . — ^The slate-quarry at Ballihu- 
lish in Appin, in the county of Argyle, is likewise very ex- 
tensive, and produces excellent slate, not inferior to that of 
Eisdale. The slates are even considered superior in some 
respects, as they are said to be more durable, having fewer of 
those crystals of iron-pyrites, which, by their decomposition, 
injure the quality. 

Vessels of any size can load at this quarry : Messrs D. and 
C. Stewart are the present tacksmen. It is not so extensive 
as Eisdale : the sale may average one-half. 

There was an act of Parliament in force for many years, 
that imposed a duty of 7s. 6d. per thousand on all slates car- 
ried coastways, and the size of the slate was fixed by the act, 
namely, for the largest size of Scotch slate, 16 inches by 9 
inches, and the smallest rize 9 inches by 6 inches. This inu 
politic duty was the cause of injuring the sale of ail slate that 
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had to be sea-borne, and fotced into the market slate of an 
inferior quality ; but it was taken off the beginning of last 
3 ear. 

Birnam Slate-Quarry . — ^On the estate of llurthl}^ at Dun- 
keld, belonging to Sir John Stewart, there is a very extensive 
slate-quarry on the hill of Birnam. The slates of this quarr 3 ’ 
split into plates of a convenient size and thickness, of a deep 
blue colour, bordering on violet, and exceedingly beautiful. 
There is another kind of a lead colour, but the blue is gene- 
ralK* preferred, although both are equally durable. The new 
splendid mansion of ^Iurthi 3 ^ Castle, was last year slated with 
the lead-coloured, ithich will likely be the means of brining 
that quality more into repute. 

There are fourteen miles of land-carriage from this quarr}' 
to Perth, and the slates are then shipped for all parts of the 
country. 

This quarr}’ is situate on the south side of the river Ta}’', 
and close upon the great Highland road. Mr Bell is the pre- 
sent tacksman : he emplot’s from fifteen to tivent}" men at 
the quarry. The tirring and rubbish are not properly removed 
from this quarry, for at different times within these few years 
it has fallen in upon the working strata, and stopped the work 
for two or three weeks. These dUites are sold in tlie quarry 
at 30s. per thousand, and laid down in Perth at L. 9, per 
thousand. About L. 2, 18s. will slate a rood of Bimam 
slates, affording every- thing but the cartage. 

The veins of slate-rock seem to run from Aberfoil in a 
north-east direction to Dunkeld. and may be traced beyond 
the limits of the county both ways, 

Luss Slate-Quarries . — In the parish of Luss there are two 
extensive slate-quarries near the west shore of Lochlomond. 
The one on the estate of Camstraddan is the most exteDsi\e; 
thirty years back there were, on an average, 300,000 slates 
exported annually to Greenock, Paisley, and Glasgow, and 
to the banks of the Leven, and across Lochlomond to Stirling- 
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shire, from this quarry. The slates are of a good quality, 
but they do not stand the weather so well as bome of the 
slates already mentioned, being injured by the extremes of 
heat and frost, in consequence of which they rise in small 
scales, split and fall to pieces. The decomposition of this 
slate, which may be said to be mechanical, takes place in 
about twenty years. 

Buie . — ^Towards the northern extremity of the Island of 
Bute, a clay-slate occurs, which has long been quarried for 
domestic purposes. The colour is greenish or pale greVj and 
not uncommonly these colours are intermixed in the same 
specimen with the more common dark blue tint so prevalent 
in this rock. The slate found in this island does not split 
into thin parallel plates so well as the Eisdale slate, the la- 
minar continuity being often interrupted by the multiplicity 
of transverse joints. This slate may be useful in that dis- 
trict for the common country houses, but being inferior in 
quality to the slates already named, it cannot compete with 
them in the large towns. 

There are several of the old slate-quarries still wrought in 
different parts of Scotland, producing the heavy brown or 
grey-coloured slate. In Dumfidesshire in particular, this 
grey slate is very extensively used, being much cheaper than 
the blue slate. This sort of slate has, however, mostly the 
disadvantages of being very porous, heavy, less durable, and 
of requiring more and stronger timber to support it than 
some other kinds. The best quality of this old grey slate is 
found in the Forfarshire pavement quarries, and in the Caith- 
ness flag-quarries. The thin plates raised in the Caithness 
quarries are laid aside for slate, and the roofs of all the com- 
mon houses in that district are covered with it The largest 
of the thin plates have been used for covering the castellated 
and Gothic buildings in the northern part of Sootknd : the 
grey colour of the mineral harmonising well with the aspect of 
such edifices. 
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ESSAY III. — OX THE SLATE QCAKRIES OF ABERDEENSHIRE. 

By James Blaieie^ Esq. of Craigiebuckler^ Advocate in 

Abtrdetn. 

The principal slate-quarries of Aberdeenshire, are those 
of Foudland and Tillyniorgan. in the Garioch district, and 
Wisiiach, Kirkney, and Corskie, in the parish of Gartly. 
Indeed, excepting on the Skairs, a hill between Foudland and 
Tillymorgan, and at Achalader in Braemar, there do not seem 
to be any other beds of date that will defray the expense of 
working. 

The quarry on Skairs was wrought about 80 or 100 years 
ago, and was again at Whitsunday 1830, let on a lease of six 
years, rent-free for the first two years, at a lordship of 5s. per 
1000 slates for the third.. 7s. 6d. per 1000 for the fourth, and 
10s. for the remaining years. Some tolerable date has been 
procured from it. The quarry at Achalader has only been 
wrought for the use of the proprietor, as the expense is so 
great that it can never come into general use. The quality, 
however, is very good, the slates being hard and durable, 
though rather heavy, and the colour dark greyish-blue. 

The hills of Foudland and Tillymorgan are situated in a 
rich, well culti\ated, and populous district, the former on the 
south, the latter on the north side of the River Ury, at a dis- 
tance of about 27 miles from Aberdeen. The Foudland Hill 
consists of a tract of barren ground running east and west, 
and ri&ing upwards of 1500 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is about 1200 Scotch acres in extent, of which two-thirds 
belong in property to Hr Gordon of Newton, the privileges 
of quarrying having been reseiwed by the former proprietor. 
This portion is let at a yearly rent of L. 400. The remain- 
ing third forms part of Major Leslie of Balquhain’s Inch 
estate, and is also let on a lease of 19 years, at L. 20 yearly. 
The rent of the whole hill is thus L. 420. 
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Throughout this tract, the slate is found sometimes pure, 
sometimes intermixed with bars of other stone, in veins of 
from 1 to 12 feet in breadth, generally incUning towards the 
north. The whole hill may be described as of a slaty na- 
ture, although whinstone also occurs in it. In consequence 
of the slate veins or beds being at a considerable distance 
from each other, the opening of quarries is attended with a 
good deal of difficulty as well as expense. When such symp- 
toms of a vein are found as render it not imprudent to com- 
mence quarrying, the operation of uncovering the slate has 
to be gone through ; and it not unfrequently happens that 
when all this has been done, the slate is found not to be 
worth the expense of working. Supposing, however, a good 
vein has been discovered, there is no attempt made to put a 
regular face on the quarry, or to work it on a low level, and 
keep it free of water, or to remove the rubbish to a conveni- 
ent situation. The vein is followed precisely in the direction 
in which it runs, the rubbish carried to as short a distance as 
possible, and in a short time the quany becomes a mere bole. 
Drains are at first effectual, but as the work goes on, recourse 
must be had to constant pumping to keep it clear of water. 
In short, the operations of quarrying are conducted in a very 
unscientific manner. 

The Foudland slates are not considered so durable as those 
from Eisdale, but they are cleaner and thinner, and conse- 
quently not so heavy. They are also of large size, 1060 be- 
ing sufficient of the former to cover a rood of slating with 
overlap, while 1160 of the latter are necessary. Eight quar- 
ries are at present wrought on Mr Gordon^’s property, and 
four on Mr Leslie^s ; and the work is carried on by 65 men 
in all, of whom four are generally employed in each quarry, 
the remainder in breaking up new veins, and in splitting and 
dressing the slates, at wages varying from 12s. to 16s. per 
week, the quarriers and splitters having the highest wages. 

The rock in the quarry is generally split with wedges, but 
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when \er 3 ’ hard, gunpowder Is u«ed ; the dates are separa- 
ted by irons similar to carpenter^ chisels, and the sooner this 
operation takes place after quarr\'ing the better, as after even 
a few hours’ exposure to the air, it becomes difficult to split 
them so thin as when newlj’ raised. Thej- are then squared 
up to the nearest size for which thej- are suitable, and num. 
bered in hundreds. The largest stand from 20 to 22 inches, 
the slnalle^t about 9 inches long, the medium size being from 
11 to IS inches : 1200 are allowed for a thousand, and when 
sold bj- the thousand, the number is made up by a propor- 
tion of all the various sizes. 

The number of slates annually manufactured and sold 
at Foudland, varies from 800,000 to 900,000. Thej' are 
of a clean light blue colour, the grej* or green being picked 
out by the workmen, and sold bj" the tacksman at a reduced 
price. The largest are of the best quality. They are easily 
'shaped by the slater, and ea&il}* laid, and are carried to dis- 
tances of 50 miles and upwards. 

At the quarry, the price is generally 50s. per 1000, which for 850,000, 

would amount to L. 2125 0 0 

Of thi' the proprietors draw for quarry rent about 10s. per 
1000, the actual rent being . . 1^ 420 0 0 

Paid to the workmen for quarrying and split- 
ting, 37s. per 1000. or . . . 1373 10 0 

1092 10 0 

Leaving for profit, risk, and incidents of all sorts, about, L. 132 10 o 

The Hill of TiUimorgan rises upwards of 1100 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is also principal!}^ composed of slate, 
intermixed with whinstone and quartz. The uncultivated 
part is computed to extend to 350 Scotch acres, of which 
about three-fourths belong to 'Mr Leith Lumsden of Clova, 
the remainder to Mr Fraser of TTilliamston. The slates are 
at present whollj' procured from Mr Leith Lumsden’s side, 
which is let to one tacksman, at L. 86 of yearly rent. The 
soil is poor black earth, between which and the slate is a 
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reddish soil of partially decayed stone, provincially called 
rotten-rock. 

The slate is found in veins, inclining to north on the top, 
running generally from east to west, and is at present pro- 
cured from eight quarries, in full operation. From two to 
ten men are employed in each quarry, and the whole number 
of quarriers, splitters, and barrowmen, is, on an average, 
about forty\ The quarriers and splitters receive from 14s. to 
16s., the barrowmen or labourers from 11s. to 12s. per week.* 
The Tillimorgan slates are larger, thicker, and harder, 
than the Eisdale, and about the same size as those of Foud- 
land. The best are found at a depth of from 15 to SO feet. 
Blue and grey slate are occasionally found in the same quarry, 
and sometimes a bed of grey appears between two of blue, 
but the proportion of grey to blue is perhaps not above one 
to twenty. In some of the quarries, bars of whinstone and 
quartz are sometimes found imbedded in the slate. The 
quarries are wrought from the top, and as their depth in- 
creases, the water accumulates, and is carried off by drains, 
or by the expenrive operation of pumping. 

The mode of working here is as defective as that at Foud- 
land. Gunpowder is seldom used, except when other rock 
than slate occurs. Long levers of iron, provincially termed 
pinches,” and wedges, generally answer the purpose. The 
useful part of the rock, generally about one-fifth, when sepa- 
rated from the mass, is wheeled to the outride of the quarry, 
where a workman, by means of a hammer and small chisels 
or wedges, first boards it, as quarriers say, into pieces of the 
thickness of four, six, or eight slates. These he again subdi- 
vides into slabs of the thickness of two slates, and lastly into 
single slates ; a process, which, as already mentioned, ought 
to be gone through within an hour or two after the quarrying 
takes place, as the rock otherwise becomes too dry to be split 
to advantage. After bring quarry-dressed, the slates are put 
aride, the blue and the grey being kept separate. 

w 
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From 1000 to 1100 Tiliymorgan slates are required for a 
rood of slating. Being hard, they are more apt to fly off in 
dressing than those from the north side of Foudland, nor are 
they so pure, so smooth, or so easily dressed ; but when laid 
on a roof they look equally welU and are at least as durable 
As both last for generations, no estimate has been made of 
their relative durability. 

For several years pa^t, the average quantity of slates quar- 
• ried and sold in Tiilymorgan, has been about 300.000, the 
price of blue being 50s. per thousand, and that of grey about 
10s. less, at the quarry. The largest size used in slating is 
about t^^o fe. t long, and of various breadths; the smallest 
made at the quarry is nine by six inches, and the general 
average twelve inches by nine. There is. however, no rule 
as to size, provided none be less than the smallest size above 
stated. A urojx)rLioii of all s'zes is included in every thou- 
sand sold, and the slates are carried as far as SO or 40 miles 
in all direction<. 

The expense of rai’^b.g ard manufacturing slates in the 
Tiliymorgan quarries, may be stated per 1000 as under, viz. 
Quarrjdng SJ3s. 4d., splitting lis. 8d,, quany^lressing and 
laying up in courses, marking every 100, 2s. 4d. ; or 87s. in 
all, lea\ing 12.s. 8d. free for rent, profit, and incidental charges. 
If there is a demand for slates, the tacksman has thus a sure 
profit, because he can contract for the manufacture of them 
at these rates ; but the contractor sometimes tares indifferent- 
ly, especially when the quarry requires draining or pumping, 
or is traversed by bars of whinstone. 

It cannot be ascertained at what precise time the slate 
quarri-s of Foudland and Tiliymorgan began to be worked ; 
but the period probably extends to beyond eighty years. On 
the present plan of working, Tiliymorgan has been wrought 
to mudi the same extent for nearly twenty years, Foudland 
for nearly thirty, the latter increaang in the quantity made 
and sold yearly, until in 1826 and 1827 it had reached near- 
ly, if not quite, 1,000,000. But within the last three or four 
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years, the quantity has decreased, in consequence of the 
Corskie and Kirkney quarries having been wrought to a 
greater extent than formerly, and supplied part of the dis- 
trict which used to come to Foudland. 

The Wishach,^ Corskie and Kirkney slate is found on hills 
bearing these names, and having an elevation of from 700 to 
1000 feet above the level of the sea. They are situated in 
the parish of Gartly, about six miles from the town of Hunt- 
ly, and on the property of the Duke of Gordon. 

The privilege of quarrying over all these is now let to the 
same tacksmen, and by consequence neither the Wishach nor 
Kirkney quarries are at present occupied (excepting one of the 
latter), as the Corskie quarries can be carried on at less expense. 
It is to these quarries that the attention of the present tacksmen 
has been mainly directed. They are decidedly the oldest in 
this country. In 1700 they were wrought by three brothers 
of the name of Gordon, who sold the slates at L. 5 Scots, or 
8s. 4d. Sterling per 1000. Measuring from the eastmost to 
the westmost quarry, the distance is about a mile and a-half^ 
and the breadth from south to north £uquarter of a mile ; but 
partial openings have only as yet been made, and these are at 
considerable distances from each other. The surface is hard 
dry moor, with a small depth of peat in some parts, and the 
subsoil is generally composed of a reddish sort of earth, mixed 
with sand, and incapable of agricultural improvement. The 
slate runs in veins or beds, which are placed at considerable 
distances from each other. They vary from six to twenty 
feet in breadth, from south to north, and continue of the same 
breadth to the bottom. They are scattered all over the hill, 
those on the north side inclining from south to north, at the 
rate of one foot to three perpendicular, which prevents the 
quarries from being wrought to any great depth; on the top 
of the hill, the inclination decreases, but even on the south 
side, the beds incline to north, at the rate of about one foot in 
seven, and generally continue in a direct line from east to west. 

(iS) 
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The slates are of three qualities, first blue, second blue, 
and green ; and the best are procured about fifty feet below 
the surface. The first blue is reckoned equal to the Foud- 
land, and is larger in size, 10,000 in general being sufficient 
for a rood of slating ; but slates have been found so large as 
to require only 300 to the rood, although, as a proportionate 
price cannot be obtained, they are seldom maiiufactiired- 
The other blue is not of so fine a colour, and the green is 
rather softer, although found in the same bed in the propor- 
tion of one of green to three of blue. 

In 1816, when the quarries of Wishach and Corskie were 
let together, only 4000 slates were quarried in whole from 
Corskic, during the ]ieriovi of a lease of six years, while 
Wibhach produced about 6000 yearly, and the Cor^kie slates 
were then so inferior that they sold at L. 1, 2s. per 1000. 
At present there are seven quarries working in the last men- 
tioned place. About thirt\-fi\e workmen are employed. 
The quantity manufactured previous to 1814 was limited, 
not above 20,000 being sold annually in some years ; but on 
the opening of new quarries of a superior de&cription, the 
demand increased in 1824 to 120,000 ; in 1825 to 190,000 ; 
in 1826 to 250,000 ; in 1827 to 300,000 ; in 1828 to 430,000 ; 
in 1829 the number fell to 367,000; in 1830, it was about 
340,000, which may be considered as the present average. 
If to this is added the quantity made on Kirkney, the 
number of slates sold from the Duke of Gordon's quarries 
will be from 400,000 to oC0,000 annually, for a rent of L. 85 
paid to his Grace. 

These quarries have hitherto been wrought on a very bad 
system. The tacksmen are in the practice of granting the 
privilege of quarrying for a single year, and of agreeing to 
receive the slates which may be manufactured, at a stipulated 
rate per 1000, on condition of the subtenant either breaking 
up a new quarry, or clearing out the rubbish firom an old 
one ; but should he be successful in finding a good quarry, 
the price allowed for the slates is either lowered at the end of 
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the year, or a new subtenant is found. The continuance of 
the subtenant in the occupation of the premises, for more than 
one year, is therefore so uncertain, that he is deterred from 
cutting drains to carry off the iiater, or to construct proper 
roads for the removal of the Jates and rubbish. 

The slate here, as well as in Wishach and Kirkney, is 
quarried in the usual way, by crowbars or pinches and 
wedges, gunpowder being seldom resorted to. The subtacks- 
men are in general allowed 27s. 6d. per 1000 of first quality : 
25s. second quality; and 21s. for green or third quality, for 
quarr\’ing ; with 2s. Sd. for quarry dressing. The principal 
tacksmen have for their rent, risk, incidents and profit, about 
15s. per 1000. The wheelers receive from Is. 9d. to 2s; 
the quarriers from 2s. Sd. to 2s. 6d. per day ; and splitters 
are paid 8s. ^d., and dressers 2s. 3d. by the thousand. 

These slates are carried to a very considerable distance, as 
the annexed table, w-hich also gives the prices of the different 
qualities at the quarry, and affords a tolerable idea of the ex- 
pense of transporting them, will shew. 


At the Quanies, . 

First Blue. 

£2 7 c 

Seccmd Bla& 

£2 2 0 

Green. 

£1 18 

0 

Huntlv, 

2 16 

6 

2 10 

0 

2 7 

0 

Keith, 

3 4 

6 

2 19 

0 

2 4o 

0 

Fochabers, 

3 13 

6 

3 7 

0 

3 3 

0 

Elgin, 

4 4 

0 

3 18 

6 

3 15 

0 

Tuiref, 

3 3 

G 

3 2 

0 

2 18 

0 

Port Elphinstone. . 

3 3 

0 

2 19 

0 

2 15 

0 

Kintore, 

3 6 

0 

3 2 

0 

2 18 

0 


The quantity of slates made in the Foudland, Tillymor- 
gan and Gartly quarries, has occasioned a great diminution 
in the consumption of the Eisdale and Balachulish slate in 
Aberdeenshire, only two cargoes of the former, and one of 
the latter having been imported at Aberdeen in I&IO, al- 
though these can be delivered there at L. 3 per 1000, being 
a good deal under the expense of the native slate. The differ- 
ence, however, is compensated by the larger size of the latter. 
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Much might yet be done for the slate-quarries of Aberdeen- 
shire, by the adoption of a regular system of working on a 
lower level, and so keeping free both of water and an accumu- 
larion of rubbish. Of the excellency of the material there is no 
question ; and, after it is quarried, so thoroughly is it split, 
that there are sometimes complaints of the slates being made 
too thin, and rendered unfit to bear the necessary tear and 
wear to which they arc exposed. But even managed as they 
are, these quarries afibrd employment to many industrious 
workmen and labourers, and keep within the county a large 
sum of money, which used to be sent out of it, for this very 
useful and now indispensable article. 

[In conclusion, it may here be observed, that although the 
authors of the essays of which portions have been presented 
above, have entered into extensive details, it has been consi- 
dered expedient for the present to publish only those parts 
which may be viewed as complete in themselves. A general 
knowledge of geologj- and mineralogy is essentially necessary 
ill the writer of an essay on the subject of quarries, especially 
if extended so as to embrace a general view of all those in 
Scotland. It is therefore desirable that, in an account either 
of particular quarries, or of those of a certain species of rock, 
the necessary information should be afforded as to its geological 
nature. In the valuable portions of essays here published, 
the quarries described are in rocks belonging to several dis- 
tinct formations. The granite of Aberdeenshire is a primitive 
rock, or rather an unstratified deposit connected with primi- 
tive rocks. The marbles and serpentines are primitive. The 
sandstones of the Edinburgh and Glasgow districts belong to 
the carboniferous series, and are either in the coal formation 
properly so called, or the mountain-limestone group which lies 
beneath it. The slates of Eisdale, Dunkeld, Luss, Foudland, 
and Huntly, are primitive ; while those of Dumfriesshire, and 
the south of Scotland generally, belong to the transition series.] 
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ON IHE USE OE DUTCH ASHES AS MANURE. By Mr JOSiT 

Mitchell junior^ Leith, 

In a short communication sent to the Society some time ago* 
I endeavoured to bring under their notice a very valuable and 
cheap species of manure, which, on a late tour made by me 
on the Continent, I observed was much prized, particularly 
in Flanders. 1 then placed at the disposal of the Society 
twenty casks (about seven tons) of the substance in question, 
which have been delivered free of any charge to several no- 
blemen and gentlemen, eminent agriculturists, who will have 
an opportunity of trying their efficiency. 

When in Flanders, I tound the farmers generally complain, 
ing of tlie serious injury they were likely to sustain in conse.^ 
quence of being almost entirely deprived, from interruption of 
the communication with Holland, of an article which they con- 
sidered essentially necessary to their domestic economy, name- 
ly, Dutch ashes ; and as that article can be imported at a 
very moderate price, it is of importance to consider how far 
it may be proper to introduce it into this country. 

In Holland, there are two kinds of turf or peats used for 
burning, namely, those cut as in this country from the bogs, 
which burn easily, but give a whitish kind of ashes, which 
are of little use ; and another kind, more generally used, as 
being more durable. Having witnessed the mode of making 
this kind, I shall here describe it At those ditches or ponds 
made by cutting away the common peats, or upper parts of 
the bogs, men were employed in dragging from the bottom, 
by means of long sticks, having hooped bags at the end, the 
soft portion of the peat under water. They poured it out 
on the adjacent ground, when the water was allowed to drain 
off. After exposure to the mr, this substance becomes in a 
few days sufficiently consistent to be cut into pieces of the size 
of a common building brick, which arc dried for use. The 
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ashes from this kind of peat are of a yellowish-brown colour, 
and are the kind so much prized in Flanders ; carts go re- 
gularly round to the various houses, where this turf is used, 
and carefully collect all that can be obtmned. When the com- 
munication was open with Belgium, the ashes were sent by 
water to Brussels and other places in that country, and, after 
a long water carriage, they were often conveyed fifty, and 
even a hundred miles farther by land. 

These ashes are used in various ways in Flanders. They 
are generally sown upon clover, at the rate of 25 cuvelles per 
hectare, equal to about 19 bushels per acre, imperial measure. 
They are sown on clover, wheat, and pastures, in March and 
April ; on oats and beans in the beginning of May, on rye in 
October and November. They are also used in gardens with 
great benefit to the crops, by being scattered over the surface, 
after the land is sown and raked. They are also good for hops, 
a handful being given to each plant. When applied to grain, 
they promote its early growth ; but are principally useful in 
increasing the quantity. They are generally sown by the 
hand like grain, but care must be taken to leave no part of 
the surface without its just proportion. 

In Holland, the mode of applying them is as follows. In 
March, the wheat is worked with the hoe between the rows, 
and sown with clover, and in May, the rows of wheat are 
weeded. The wheat being reaped, and as soon as the danger 
of floods is past in the spring, the land is harrowed, and there- 
after they strew about 20 imperial bushels on the acre of 
clover. This practice is greatly recommended, and found to 
be highly advantageous. 

An eminent Dutch agriculturist, F. L. W. Brakkel, in a 
work lately published by him at Utrecht, points out the ad- 
\antages of using Dutch ashes on the clover in this way, his 
alternation of crops being potatoes, rape-seed, pease, wheat, 
clover and oats. Another writer on agriculture, J. R. Schwarz, 
says the ashes must be used in their dry state, and thinly 
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strewed, and on ploughed land must be harrowed in before 
or at the sowing. They are of most use on cold wet grass 
lands to dry the ground, destroy the acidity, and kill the 
mossep. They are so much persuaded in Belgium of the 
great use of Dutch ashes, that the farmers have the following 
proverb : ** He who buys ashes for clover, pays nothing ; 

but he who neglects doing so, pays a double price ” The great 
advantages to be derived from this practice ai*e also pointed out 
by Sir John Sinclair, in his Tour in Flanders, and many other 
testimonies might be adduced in its favour. 

By an analysis made by Professor Brands of the Royal In- 
stitution, the contents of the specimen given him were : 


Siliceous earth - 32 

Sulphate of lime - - 12 

Sulphate and muriate of soda - 6 

Carbonate of lime - - 40 

Oxide of Iron . . 3 

Impurities and loss • . 7 


100 

The great advantages which the Dutch ashes hold out to 
the farmer are, their being a cheaper and (at least for some 
purposes) more certain and beneficial manure, than any now 
in use. They can be easily transported to a great distance, 
they give a greater number of bushels to the ton than bones 
or rape-cake, and they arc only about half the price per ton 
of either. It has also to be remarked, that bones are getting 
scarce abroad, and are rising in price. Besides, the Dutch 
ashes require no previous expense, or preparation in this 
country, but can be immediately applied after being landed ; 
whereas bones and rape-cake have to undergo the process of 
grinding, before they are fit for use. 

As a top-dressing, these ashes are superior to common man- 
ure, it having been found, on making comparative trials in 
Flanders, that the crops of clover, where the ashes were used, 
were much earlier, heavier^ and superior in eveiy respect to 
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those which had undergone a top-dressing of horse and cow 
dung. As a top-dressing to the second crop of clover, they 
will be found highly advantageous, as by being used this way, 
they wonderfully increase the rapidity of growth and produce. 
One of the best proofs of their usefulness is the fact, that 
while we have frequently in this country very backward and 
light crops of clover and grass, in Flanders, where this top- 
dres^g is used, such a defection seldom if ever occurs. They 
are therefore likely to be of great use to the farmer on the 
lands which have grown sick of clover and the importance 
of having a good crop of clover is the more obvious, when it 
is considered that, in general, the succeeding crop of wheat is 
only good when the preceding crop of clover has been so. 

Besides fertilizing the land, the ashes may be of great ad*- 
vantage in preventing the injuries arising from worms or in- 
sects ; and will no doubt be highly useful as a top-dressing, if 
regularly persevered in for a certain time, in destroying the 
mosses and lichens so apt to injure the lawns and natural pas- 
ture in this country. 

I have found a bushel of these ashes to be about forty 
pounds in weight. The ton, therefore, consists of about fifty- 
six busheb. At L. 3 per ton, which will be the price from 
the shop, free of every charge, the expense of manuring an 
acre will only be about L. 1. 
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DESCRIPTION OP A MACHINE FOR COMPRESSING PEAT-MOSS, 
BY MR SLIGHT, WITH SOME GENERAL REMARKS ON THE 
SUBJECT. 

The interest excited by the publication of Mr Tod’s es- 
say on the compression of peat-moss for fuel, gave rise to many 
inquiries respecting the best mode of attaining that object. 
Among other competitors in this field, Mr Slight, Curator of 
the Society’s Museum, has come forward with a model of a 
machine adapted to this purpose. The model was submitted 
in November 1832 to the Society, and a premium was awarded 
for it by the Committee on Machinery. 

Mr Slight’s views of the application of machinery to the 
purpose of compressing peat-moss for fuel, as evinced in a 
former Number of this work, are of a twofold nature ; that of 
constituling it into a species of manufacture for the supply of 
fuel to towns, factories, and other like purposes ; and second- 
ly, for the supply of local or home consumption only, among 
the cottagers and families resident in the peat districts. 

To fulfil the objects of the former, machines of great power, 
and proportionally great expense, may be required ; these, by 
extenchng their pressure over a surface of several square feet 
at one operation, will throw off a considerable quantity of the 
article in a given time, and, by a proper arrangement, keep 
up a supply for an extensive demand. In the latter case, ma- 
chines of simple construction are to be recommended, as little 
liable to derangement, and of small expense, but, at the same 
time, capable of communicating a considerable pressure. 
Though these may not produce the perfect degree of com- 
pression that the other machines may do ; yet the peats made 
by them will be so far deprived of their contained water, as 
to require but a few days more drying to render them fit for 
fuel. The machine before us is to be ranked in the latter 
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class, but may be considered more elaborate in its construction 
than the generality of situations may require ; and, as after- 
wards shewn, a modification of it may be employed with pro- 
priety in many situations where only a limited demand exists. 

The machine is figured in Plate II. Fig. 1. is a side 
view. Fig. 2. an end view, and Fig. 3. a cross section, cut- 
ting through the receivers, and shewing some of the parts in 
detail. The same letters of reference apply to all the three 
figures. The machine being intended to follow the cutting 
of the moss, is mounted on four low and broad wheels, which 
may be supported upon planks where the moss is soft. The 
carriage, which is of timber, is marked with the letter A, and 
the wheels of cast-iron marked B. The leading principle of 
its action is that of the hammer or bent lever. The long arm 
of the lever being acted upon by a wiper, worked by a spur- 
wheel and pinion, gives the required pressure. The second, 
or upper bent arm of the lever, is added, not as a means of 
increasing the power, but for the purpose of facilitating the 
operation. C C are two upright frames of cast-iron, support- 
ed by the braces I), and completing the frame-work, a is the 
long arm of the lever ; & 5 the heads to which are jointed the 
two connecting links c c ; d d are two cross-heads, jointed to the 
links c c, the lower cross-head is moveable on the guides e a, 
and the upper ones on the guides both in a vertical di- 
rection. % h are two side-rods of malleable-iron, attached at 
top to the upper cross-head, and at bottom by an adjusting- 
screw to tlie moveable table g^ carrying the receivers ii. To 
the lower cross-head are attached the lids or pistons jj of the 
receiving boxes. By this arrangement of parts it is easily seen 
that, when the arm of the lever is lifted and brought towards 
a horizontal position, the heads of the lever are thereby brought 
into the vertical line, and their progress- has the effect, by 
means of the connecting links cc, to raise the upper cross- 
head and the table, and to depress the lower cross-head with 
its pistons, until the latter are brought within the receivers. 
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and the required pressure produced. The fall of the lever 
reverses the motions, separating the pistons from the receivers 
to an extent sufficient to admit a charge of moss being thrown 
in from a shovel, when a repetition of the motions already 
described gives effect to the next compression. In order to 
increase the power of the machine, the spur-wheel h is intro- 
duced, fixed upon the axle h The wheel is acted upon by 
the pinion m mounted on the shaft of the fly-wheel n. On 
the axle of the wheel Je is mounted a wiper o, with a friction- 
roller in its extremity. The wiper, during one-fourth of each 
revolution, operates in raising the lever to the horizontal line, 
thereby giving the pressure ; during the next quarter revo- 
lution, it allows the lever to fall, separating the receivers and 
pistons, and in this position they remain during the remaining 
half of the revolution, thus leaving one-half of the time spent 
in each revolution of the wheel for the purposes of removing 
the compressed matter, and refilling the receivers. For the 
greater facility of removing the peats from the receivers, the 
latter are furnished with slip-bottoms 1 1, which are attached 
to the rods p p. These rods move vertically through guides, 
and are lifted by the lever g, which is acted upon by a stud in 
the side of the spur-wheel. The lever q turns upon the axle 
f, as a fulcrum, and to at proper distances, are attached the 
opposite arms of the lever, to suit the slits in the rods p p. 
When the compression has been made as above described, and 
the lever q properly adjusted, it begins to act when the wiper 
has moved a little way past the centre, and goes on until 
the moveable bottoms are raised as high as the top of the re- 
ceivers. One of the attendants then removes the peats with a 
shovel, and the continued progress of the wheel allows the 
lever to fail off the stud, when the bottoms fall back into their 
natural position to receive another charge of moss. 

The mode of managing the machine is proposed to be con- 
ducted in the following manner. Six persons are to be em- 
ployed, who, for conveniency, may be numbered 1, S, 3, 4, 
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6j 6* The duty of No. 1. is to cut the moss in the usual 
way. No. 2. carries it to the machine, No. S. is to be employ- 
ed in filling the receivers, No. 4. at the handle of the machine. 
No. 6. removes the peats from the bottom of the receivers as 
they are lifted up, No. 6. receives them from the former, and 
lays them out on the ground to dry. It is expected that, 
with a machine of this kind, and \vith workmen properly 
trained, a charge may be pressed each minute ; and it may be 
remarked, that although the machine is represented viith two 
receivers, it is equally capable of working with an extended 
number, or what is better, they may be converted into one 
receiver of two or three times the surface, the power of the 
machine being at the same time increased, by altering the re- 
lative diameter of the spur-wheel and pinion. By duly pro- 
portioning all these to each other, the machine may be made 
to produce a great quantity in a ^ven time, with a small 
expense of labour. 

Since the machine above described was submitted to the 
Society, Mr Slight has had further opportunities of making 
experiments in this interesting branch of Economics, all of 
which tend to confirm the expectation of the benefit to be 
derived from the preparation of peat. He has also con- 
structed a number of full-sized machines, on the principle 
of the bent lever, but modified in extent as compared with 
the preceding, consisting only of the lever, ^rith one bent arm 
and link, leaving the wheel and pinion entirely out. Thej", 
of course, woik by simply applying a man’s weight to the 
lever, which, in these cases, is ten feet long, and they operate 
on one peat at a time. The receivers are of cast-iron, have 
no bottom, but are set upon a perforated plate of cast-iron, 
which serves as a common bottom to all. The plate is cover- 
ed with a piece of thin canvas, to prevent the escape of the 
moss through the perforations. A piston of wood is loosely 
fitted to the receiver, and, when fiDed, it is placed upon the 
plate. The action of the lever and connecting link produces 
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a vertical pressure upon the piston, as in the double machine, 
and the pressure being removed, the receiver and piston are 
withdrawn, the peat is easily shaken out, and, in the mean 
time, another charged receiver is placed upon the common 
bottom. This form of machine cannot of course throw off 
nearly the same quantity as the former; but it can be pro- 
cured at a cost of L. 7, whereas the other might cost three 
times that sum, and its extreme simplicity fits it for situations 
remote from medianics and materials. Mr Slight is now far- 
ther improving this simple form of the machine, making it 
press four peats at once ; and, as the duration of the pressure 
is of great importance, it is proposed that two or three such 
machines should be employed in combination. The number 
of hands required to work one, would suffice to work the 
whole three in succession. By such an arrangement, a longer 
period under the pressure would be gained, the peats thereby 
improved, and a greater quantity produced at a given expense. 

Besides this adaptation of the peat-machine, a series of ex- 
periments, on a more extended scale, has also been carried in- 
to effect by Mr Slight, at the request of Mr Linning, a gentle- 
man whose zeal and perseverance are well known, and who 
has long devoted much of his attention to this branch of im- 
provement. Mr Linning’s object being the manufacture of 
peat-fuel, by means of a practical proven machine, he has very 
judiciously chosen the hydraulic press, as the machine most 
likely to come up to his expectations ; with this view, there- 
fore, the experiments now alluded to have been conducted. 
The press that was employed is one of great power ; the re- 
ceiver, which was of cast-iron, was 86 inches by 28 inches, 
and 5 inches deep. The moss bad been partially drained of 
its water previous to the operation. 10^ pounds of the moss 
were placed in it, and then subjected to a pressure of about 
40 tons. In the lapse of fifteen minutes under this pressure, 
38 pounds of water were expressed from the moss, which was 
now reduced to about half its original bulk. The cake of peat 
thus prepared was easily cut into small portions with a knife, 
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and produced twenty-four good-sized peats. In the course of 
the various experiments before alluded to, it has been ascer- 
tained, that the greatest possible facility must be given 
for the escape of the water below, above, and on all sides, 
through small apertures, and as these must be made as large 
as circumstances will admit, it is found necessary to apply 
thin canvas above and below the moss, which prevents its 
escape through the perforations. There is reason to con- 
clude, that, for an extensive manufacture of peat-fuel, the 
hydraulic press is, in the present state of our knowledge, the 
machine best adapted to the purpose. Its great expense may 
appear an objection, and were one press only to be employed, 
the expense would be great as compared with the work done ; * 
but in the economical application of that machine, a range of 
presses, amounting probably to not less than six, ought to be 
employed, and by charging these, and putting them under 
pressure in succession, six charges, such as we have already 
described, might be thrown off in little more than the time 
required for one, seeing that a large proportion of the time is 
occupied in letting the water drain off. With a system of 
such presses, under properly organized management, a small 
number of hands might prepare a supply of fuel to a very 
great extent ; and still greater if the powerful agency of steam 
were applied to keep up a constant regulated pressure. 
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[The following Essay was transmitted to the Society on the 
same occasion as that by Mr Sinclair, printed in the 
present volume. It is only necessary to remark, that the 
observations contained in it refer more particularly to the 
vegetation of the higher districts of the south of Scotland, 
altJiough several of them are of a more general nature. j 

ON PLANTS ADAPTED POlt WINTER PASTURAGE. By Mr 

William Hogg. 

A DESCRIPTION of the soils in which the plants referred to in the 
following remarks naturally grow, might be considered a neces- 
sary introduction to the subject ; but I apprehend it will lead to 
more precise ideas, to connect my observations on this point, 
with the account which I shall give of each variety of vegetable. 
It is, however, of importance to observe here, that it is not 
the quality of the soil alone that gives perennial verdure to a 
plant, for a gravelly soil and one of pure moss or peat may 
have evergreens peculiar to themselves, and an evergreen ^vill 
retain its character in different soils, although, in a soil \vhere 
it is a stranger, it will be dwarfish and less green than in its 
natural soil. Nor does the winter verdure of a plant depend 
entirely upon a peculiar property by which it is fitted to en- 
dure the Winters’s frost more than others that die around it. 
It depends principally upon the successive order in which it 
springs up and completes its fructification. In many families 
all the individuals of a species spring up and fructify within 
a determinate period ; but it is natural for other plants to ap- 
pear successively through the whole season, so that when 
some are beginning to sprout, others are consigning their 
seeds to the soil. Of this latter kind is the daisy, BeUis 
perennis^ which will be found in flower through the summer 
and autumn, while fresh specimens may be seen even in 
December and January. But the plants that remmn green 
through the winter are few in comparison with those which 
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are developed in ^ring and summer^ and after flowering de- 
cay. The principal winter food of cattle and sheep, however, 
conrists of undecayed portions of such plants, and not of 
plants which remain entirely evergreen, the latter forming 
but a very small proportion of pastures. Without further 
remarks on this subject, I now proceed directly to the descrip- 
tion of the species which have come under my observation. 

The first plant of which I shall speak is the daisy, Beilis 
perenms- Along with it occur several spedes which are 
more or less peculiar to the same kind of soil. These are 
Poa annna^ Cynosurm cristaius^ Lotus comimlediis^ and 
several other species. The soil in which they principally 
occur is consistent, warm, dry, mixed with a fine sand, the 
surface smooth and often with a little declination to the south. 
The subsoil is dry and sandy. When lime or ashes are plenti- 
fully strewed on the surface of such soil, the common daisy 
with its accompanying grasses, including white clover, Tri/&- 
lium repens^ mske their appearance; but the continuance of 
these plants is more to be depended upon when the soil pro- 
duces them spontaneously. They also occur where hollows 
in the surface collect the natural juice of the earth, or where 
a coarse piece of ground transmits its extra juices to a gravelly 
soil of the quality described above. But it is the purity and 
excellence of the soil that gi\es these plants their real value, 
for when they occur among coarser plants in inferior soils, they 
are much less valuable, and do not retain their verdure so well. 

Stool-bent^ Juncus squarrosiis^ is truly and properly an 
evergreen. It is a plentifvil species in mountainous countries, 
but is rather condimental than nutritive. It occurs in moss 
or peat earth, though a dwarfish kind may also be found in 
lean cold soil in which there is a small sprinkling of peat. Ih 
verdure brightens in spring, when the stalk begins to shoot 
up; the leaves spread out on the ground. Of all animals 
sheep are most benefited by this plant, for which they have 
naturally a taste, although, when soft and nutritious food is 
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abundant, they only use it as a seasoning.. In the spring 
months, when all other verdure fails, it is a healthy and sub- 
stantial feed, and the farms on which it abounds are always 
good spring pasture, never allowing the stock to sink into 
irrecoverable weakness. The lower part of the stem is bul- 
bous and succulent, and usually comes up when the sheep 
pull up the foliage, but is commonly dropped. 

Ling or heather, Caliuna vulgaris^ partially retains the cha- 
racter of an evergreen all the year round. It is found on moss of 
every depth, but occurs in its greatest perfection in a peaty soil 
of from two to six inches in depth, with a gravelly subsoil. 
When young, it keeps green, open and branchy ; but when 
old, runs much into wood. Where once heath gets a footing, 
it produces moss or peat, which accumulates faster if the 
situation is cold and damp. It is certain that the open spaces 
in the ancient forests of Scotland were thickly covered with 
this shrub, which must then have attained a considerable size. 
I have seen the principal stem of the bush fully two inches in 
diameter. What remains in the southern districts is a valu- 
able feed for sheep between September and March. It then 
begins to decay, but about the middle of J une again vegetates, 
and in August it is in blossom. 

The same soil that bears the heath produces also the 
crowberry, Empeirum nigrum. Its blossoms are inconspi- 
cuous, its berries black, but not much esteemed. Though 
pai'tially eaten by sheep, it is not so valuable a shrub as 
heath. 

The blaeberry, Vaednium MyrMhis^ is also an evergreen, 
and in many situations grows plentifully among heath. As 
its young stems are at all times eaten down by sheep^ a dwarf- 
ish kind is only found on the hills and in open fields, it being 
only about linns, and on the face of inaccessible rocks, that it 
is found in perfection. 

The fine-leaved heath. Erica cmerca^ vegetates and decays 
nearly about the same time as the common heath, Caliuna miU 

ir p 
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garis^ but the former is in full flower about a month earlier than 
the latter. The blossoms are of a bright purplish-red. The fa- 
vourite situation is also among heath, or a dry gravelly or 
craggy soil. A variety with long slender stalks is also found 
on deep level mosses, and from it the milk-maid selects her 
dmry rubber. It is of great importance in winter, both as a 
healthy feed, and as a condiment for more unsubstantial nour- 
ishment. 

The common cranberry, Vaccinium Vitis idaa^ is an evei- 
green, and is in full blossom by the beginning of June. The 
simple stalk which elevates the fructification rises higher than 
the blossom ; about half an inch from the top it hastily bends, 
and then protrudes the flower, of a light blue, shaded with 
white. It is a native of an elevated dry sterile soil, and often 
occurs among stunted heath, sunk to the very head among 
the mosses. As it is always found in high shelterless place«;, 
sheep can have no access to it but when the ground is black, 
and the air calm. 

Pry, Carex ceespitosa^ is a durable evergreen, and is more 
plentifully distributed over natui*al pasture than any of the 
rest, heath excepted. Extensive tracts of this plant existed 
prior to the introduction of draining sheep pasture. Since 
then, however, it has in many situations been superseded by 
a soft species of grass, known by the general name of tathy 
or soft meadow-grass, which appears early in spring. On 
some rank spots, thoroughly renovated by draining, timothy- 
grass has succeeded pry, but the damp and moist of our at- 
mosphere, with the wet and spongy soil of Scotland, suit 
the production in an eminent degree, and wherever it feels 
that man has interfered with the soil of which it is a native, ra- 
ther than relinquish it altogether, it adapts itself to circum- 
stances, assumes a softer leaf and spreads more widely, al- 
though, in doing this, it resigns in a great measure the pro- 
perties of an evergreen ; on the hills, where it is constantly 
cropped, it seldom canies seed, or rises more than an inch and 
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a half above the ground. When trodden down by the pastu- 
ring stock, its leaves are so elastic that they rise again without 
having suffered any injury. This is an important quality, for 
the leaves of softer grasses are often crushed by the tread of 
cattle or sheep, so as either to be destroyed, or at least so much 
injured, as to prevent them from arriving at proper maturity. 
Having rather an austere taste, it is neglected when other 
herbage is abundant, but in the winter season is had recourse 
to. 

The turfy hair-grass, or ray-grass, Aira ceespitosa^ is an- 
other valuable evergreen. Wherever it appears it announces 
that the soil has been strong and deep, but is then getting in- 
to a degenerate state, either by being intermixed \\ith some 
impure substance, or from not being sufficiently cropped. It 
grows in tufts, and, when these begin to form, they suck up 
the surface of the ground a good way around them ; and this 
tendency of the soil to swell, together with the annual decay 
of the grass itself, soon sheds the field over with small green 
knolls As its branches spread in all directions it immediate- 
ly suppresses softer and more tender grasses which may chance 
to be in its neighbourhood. Its most important use is for 
sheep when snow is on the ground, its tall unbending stalks 
holding the snow loose and open, and the knolls which it 
forms being generally bared by the wind on one side, so that 
the green blades can easily be got at. On fields which lie 
uncropped the stalks often attain a height of four or five 
feet ; but in this state the plant is quite unfit for pastu- 
ring, and as it is naturally dry and juiceless, it cannot be 
made into agreeable fodder. Many fields under irrigation 
send up this grass in great plenty ; for when the soil is cold, 
and deep water at intervals sent over the surface, and its se- 
diment allowed to sink into the soil, it never fails to produce 
an abundant crop ; so that every second, third, or fourth 
year, it is to be purified by completely removing with a spade 
the small inequalities which its roots produce. When it oc- 
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curs in large quantity in ground allotted for pasture, it should 
be burnt in the spring, so as to check the formation of the 
small knolls, and keep the young shoots tender and green. 

Several species of thistles may be with propriety included 
in this enumeration ; for example, the common spear-thistle, 
Cnicus lanceolatus^ the marsh-diistle, Cnicus palustris^ and 
the com-thisde, C7iicu$ arvensis. The last species is annual, 
but the roots of the other two continue fresh through the 
winter, as do the lower leaves in some degree. In the spring, 
sheep will gnaw the earth for several inches, on purpose to 
get at the roots. In general, however, thistles of all kinds 
are considered as nuisances. 

The common bent-grass, Agrostis alba^ milgaris^ and 
canma^ and the sweet-scented vernal-grass, Anthoxantlium 
odoratum^ constitute the great mass of food through summer 
and winter, both for cattle and sheep. They are not strictly 
evergreens, although in proportion to the purity and consist- 
ence of the soil in which they grow, they have the properties 
of winter food, and also of evergreens. The}' are common to 
soils of all depths and of every desscription, from a dry powdery 
reddish-coloured mould, which is their proper earth, to one 
black as moss, and even deeply tinctured with that substance ; 
so that the greatest proportion of hill pasture consists of these 
grasses, and even in many of the lower districts they predo- 
minate over the other species. 

Several other plants might be adduced as evergreens, but 
as they are either scarce or unpalatable, they do not require 
to be noticed here. I shall therefore proceed to offer some 
general remarks. 

1. Considered as the food of sheep, the evergreens are me- 
dicative rather than nutritive. Sheep have a natural instinct 
to gather one or all of tliem in small quantity ; and when ob- 
liged by severe weather in winter to have recourse to them 
again and again, still they gather but a small quantity, bare- 
ly what is sufficient to satisfy hunger. Whenever they arc 
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gathered, whether by themselves, or among other food, they 
strengthen the tone of the stomach, so as to enable it to per- 
form its functions with efficiency. 

2. The continuance of the verdure among all the varieties 
of herbage, whether on the hills or fields, is more permanent 
through winter, if the herbage has been moderately eaten by 
stock through the preceding summer. When any spedies of 
grass, whether natural or artificial, is allowed to run into 
seed, it loses its natural sweetness and verdure, as also its 
feeding quality. 

3. All our plants, both natural and cultivated, preserve 
their verdure through winter more effectively, if no premature 
frosts or rains during the autumnal quarter have prevented 
their due maturation. When the sap has become too abun- 
dant, the organs of the plant are overloaded and unable to 
assimilate the substances imbibed, so that the first intense 
frost produces a rapid putrefaction through aU its parts. 

4. The hardy evergreens are for the most part distributed 
in small quantities over the face of the country ; and cattle 
or sheep that have been accustomed to gather their food them- 
selves, shew an instinctive knowledge of the plants that afford 
the best nutriment, and alw^’ays have recourse to the condi- 
mental species, to relieve the stomach from distention and its 
destructive consequences. These plants, therefore, are not 
valuable as articles of food solely, but as stimulants contribut. 
ing to health. 

5. Though every kind of grass has a peculiar kmd of 
earth best adapted for perfecting its growth, yet each species 
is not invariably found in its most appropriate soil ; the rea- 
son of which is, that many of our natural grasses are pro- 
pagated by the roots, and have been in possession of the soil 
from time immemorial, so that as long as the surface remains 
unbroken, the same plants usually appear in endless succes- 
sion. 
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6. It is the quaUty of the soil that gives grass its proper 
value. All natural or cultivated grasses taken from a soil 
peculiarly rich, afford more nutriment to stock of every de- 
scription than the same quantity of the same kind of herbage 
taken from natural pasture of a poor quality, or from a field 
whose powers of reproduction are diminished by frequent 
cropping. 

7. The state of vegetation on the fields through winter, de- 
pends much upon the condition of the atmosphere about the 
setting in of that season. If it commences with sharp frost, 
unaccompanied with snow, it nips the late spring grasses, and 
blights aU that have not attained full maturity, so that they 
never for that season again resume their freshness. If winter 
begins with immoderate rains and sleet, it so cools and washes 
the surface that all life leaves every \ariety of grass, and a 
state of decay immediately commences. No kind of weather 
prolongs the winter verdure more certainly than a steady frost 
accompanied with snow. Snow, especially if dry, is really a 
protection of every kind of verdure ; besides, it affords time 
for immature plants to acquire a little more solidity and ripe- 
ness under its cherishing cover, and at its giving way, it leaves 
a sediment which still farther screens and nourishes the soil. 

8. That live-stock may fully avail themselves of every kind 
of verdure left on the fields, they should not be kept in 
such a state as incapacitates them from gathering all that 
is left for their support. Thoir native energy and spirit 
should not be too much subdued by the fostering care of man. 
As soon as either cattle or &he^p feel that their hungv,r is ap- 
peased by the hand of man, and that their body is protected 
from cold and wet by artificial covering, they easily ^ve up 
their native independence, and throw themselves entirely on 
the care and protection of their master. 

9. E\erv kind of grass transfen'ed from a soil which natu- 
rally produces it, to one prepared by the rules of husbandry 
for its reception and growth, loses much of its hardiness and 
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durability by the change. It will, indeed, be much more 
nutritive during the summer season than it would be in its 
original state ; but besides die advantage which it has under 
artificial management, it is there eaten unmixed with inferior 
grasses. Yet, it is with the various species of plants, as with 
those of animals ; the less alteration man makes in their ori- 
ginal and essential properties, the more healthy are thej^, and 
the longer do they retain every quality necessary for their 
existence and perfection. 


REMARKS ON THE SMEARING OF SHEEP. By Mr TH02fAS 
Habk^tess^ GarracJioran^ hy Dunoon, 

As the Highland Society has always evinced so much in- 
terest and liberality in every thing that relates to improve- 
ment, I take the liberty of oflering a few remarks on sheep- 
smearing, and of disclosing a plan which occurred to me some 
time ago, and which on trial has succeeded beyond my most 
sanguine expectations. I have been interested in the man- 
agement of sheep from my infancy, and for upwards of forty 
years have tried many plans, originating with myself or sug- 
gested by others, for rendering the operation of smearing less 
expensive, and for discovering ingredients that might assist 
in washing the tar out of the wool. To effect the latter pur- 
pose thoroughly I have hitherto found impracticable; for 
although the tar itself may be fairly washed out, it leaves a 
yellow tinge on the wool, varying in degree according to the 
mode of mixing, and the quantity laid on the sheep ; so that 
all the experiments which I tried were attended with very 
little success until the plan referred to occurred to me. 

I now find from experience that il does not signify what in- 
gredients be used in mixing up with tar for smearing, provid- 
ed they be such as will fairly incorporate with that substance, 
so as to reiduce its too astringent and adhesive quality, and 
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also assist in washing it from the wool ; and the more the tar 
is reduced, the easier and cleaner will the wool wash. The 
ingredients must also be such as will keep the mixture in such 
a degree of thickness, as that the smearer can take it up on 
his finger, and draw it regularly in the openings of the wool. 
The more the tar is reduced, the more freely it will come from 
the finger, and be prevented from sticking to the sides of the 
shed. It might here be proper to observe that every good 
smearer will take care to have his finger quite clean of the 
mixture before he begins to open a new shed, otherwise he 
will not be able to shed clean, and consequently cannot lay 
the mixture upon the skin of the animal. 

The principal use of smearing sheep is to destroy the 
species of vermin peculiar to them. Should this not be done, 
the animal is constantly scratching or tearing at itself with its 
teeth and feet, and in this manner, it often removes patches of 
the wool, leaving the skin exposed to the weather, and thus 
becoming liable to debility, or even in many instances to 
death. Although it should survive, yet a great deal of wool 
is lost. The ticks are generally to be seen in the greatest 
numbers about the shoulders, where the wool is much finer 
than on other parts, and it is from them that the animal usu- 
ally pulls ofiF the wool, 

I know of no business so iU attended to as sheep-smearing, 
it being left entirely to the herds, who being desirous of get- 
ting ovjsr with it as quickly as possible, employ any one to 
assist them, who will venture to put bis hand into the mixture, 
however ill qualified he may be. The consequence too fre- 
quently is, that too much is applied to some parts, while others 
receive little or perhaps none, and to these latter the vermin 
of course resort, harassing the animal even more than they 
w ould have done had they been left undisturbed. If the wool 
be properly shedded, so that the mixture can be applied direct- 
ly to the skin, a much smaller quantity will suflice. In this 
way, one Scotch pint <^f tar properly reduced will be enough 
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for smearing six sheep ; with this quantity the wool wiE wash 
so clean that it will be fit for any colour except white. People 
in general smear too heavily, and this is particularly practised 
when wool is in demand and high in price, for the obvious 
but very improper reason, that they may have a great weight 
of wool. When laid wool brings eight shillings per stone, 
two stones of the mixture can be got for the same sum ; so 
that they who smear heavily have a great advantage in re- 
spect to profit over those who do it lightly. 

I have been in the habit of purchasing wool, to a consi- 
derable extent, in the counties of Argyle and Inverness, and 
have had opportunities of observing the mode of management 
on most of the farms. I have to say, that, with few excep- 
tions, nearly double the quantity necessary is applied. 
Wherever the farmer superintends the process himself, it 
is better managed, the mixture being directly applied to the 
skin, the heat of which melts it, so as to make it run all round 
the body ; whereas if it be not so applied, the vermin may 
remain undisturbed beneath it. This is partly the reason 
why people smear so heavily. They suppose that by laying 
on a great quantity, they are sure of killing the vermin, not 
keeping in view, that unless it meets with such a degree of 
heat as to dissolve it, it will remain where it has been laid. 
When a sheep is properly smeared, no tar appears on the 
wool, excepting at its roots, the other parts being quite loose 
and clean. \ 

In 1816, I purchased all the light laid wool that I could 
find, and sent it to England by itself, separated from all 
heavy laid. The cargo, which consisted of about 1500 stone 
light laid, and 300 stone white, was inspected at Liverpool 
by an extensive manufacturer in Huddersfield, who paid me 
for the light laid only 3d. less per stone than what he gave 
for the white ; and so well was be satisfied with it, that lie 
offered me the same rate for a similar parcel next year. 
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As a proof of how little shepherds, in general, understand 
the proper mode of smearing, they are in the habit of smear- 
ing their tups much more heavily than the rest of the stock, 
it being supposed that the more they lay on the better. On 
the contrary, I maintain that the hogs, which perhaps are 
not half the size or weight of the tups, require more. The 
tups are, or ought to be, smeared when removed from tlie 
ewes, from the 10th to the 20th of October, at which time 
there is such a natural heat in their body, that t^o-thirds of 
the mixture necessary for any other kind of stock is sufficient 
for them. The hogs, again, require more than the old 
sheep, because they are naturally much cooler in the skiYi, 
and thicker in the wool. 

Another great evil attends heavy smearing, which is, that, 
in running out, the mixture forms the loose locks of wool 
that hang from the belly and flanks of the ewe into tassels of 
about the thickness of her teat. When the lamb is dropped, 
its first attempt is to get on its feet, which, if healthy, it ge- 
nerally does in ten minutes. It then endeavours to lay hold 
of a teat, and, in doing this, often falls in with one of these 
tarred tassels, the sucking of which is injurious to its health, 
or so disgusts it, that it will not attempt sucking again until 
assisted. To prevent this, the tag of wool ought to be cut 
off at the time of smearing, even where the mixture is applied 
lightly- This mode is much better than that practised in 
Dumfriesshire, and about the head of Clyde, of collecting the 
ewes about a week before the lambing season, and pullmg 
the wool from the udder ; a practice which is not only hurt- 
ful to the ewe, but is also, from rough handling, often pro- 
ductive of the death of the lamb. I also practise the plan of 
clipping the long particles from the bellies, flanks, and tails 
of the hogs, to prevent the snow from sticking to them, 
which it is apt to do, so as to form a great impediment. This 
clipping, however, refers to the black-faced breed only, the 
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white-faced not requiring it, as they are smoother on the sur- 
face of the wool. 

The mode of mixture which I employ is also the best cure 
for that loathsome and de&trucdve disease, the scab or itch, 
as I have found by experience. As before mentioned, the 
principal purpose of smearing is to destroy vermin, for, in 
other respects, it is rather injurious than otherwise to the ani- 
mal to open its wool at the commencement of the winter sea- 
son, when it requires all the benefit of its natural covering. 
It is quite a mistaken notion that the tar or mixture assists in 
keeping the sheep warm ; on the contrary, it renders the ani- 
mal very chill for ten days or a fortnight after its application. 
Sheep, therefore, should be smeared before the wool ceases 
growing, which is about the 1st of December, that the growth 
of the wool may raise it at least about the eighth of an inch 
above the skin. 

Many ingredients could be procured for destroying the 
vermin without the application of tar, such as tobacco-juice, 
broom-juice, oil of any description, &c. ; but in a few weeks 
they drain off, and have no permanent effect. The mixture 
which I have used, and here recommend, is prepared in the 
following manner : 

Take 12 Scots pints of tar, add 12 imperial gallons of 
clear seal oil, 3 imperial stones of potatoes, and 2 lb. of soda. 
The potatoes are to be neatly pared and scraped, ttien well 
washed, boiled on a good lire until the water is inibibed or 
evaporated, taken off, and finally mashed until they are re- 
duced to a fine pulp. Pour the seal oil and the soda upon 
the potatoes, stir the whole well together, until the mass is 
thoroughly incorporated, add one imperial gallon of urine, 
stir again, and when about the warmth of milk from the cow, 
pour the whole into the tar. After ten minutes'* stirring, the 
whole will be perfectly incorporated, and the mixture will be 
fit for use in a few hours after. The expense is as follows : 
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12 Pints of tar, at 4d. . . . . 0 4 0 

2 Gallons of seal oil, at 2s. . . . 0 4 0 

2 Pounds of soda, at 3d 0 0 (> 

Potatoes, ...... 000 

JL.0 0 0 

With this quantity seventy-two sheep may be well smeared, 
so that the expense for each is only three halfpence ; whereas 
in the common w'ay of reducing the tar with butter, and 
smearing at the rate of three or four to the pint, it cannot be 
done under 5d. or 6d. each sheep, pro\ided the necessary 
quantity of butter be used, which, however, is seldom done, 
and of course the tar does not wash fairly from the wool. 
The circumstance which led me to make trial of potatoes was, 
that when mixing the tar, which I invariably do myself, I 
found that a little mashed potatoes washed the tar from my 
hands and clothes much better than soap, or any other sub- 
stance that I could find. 


HEPOBTS 0'S LAYING DOWN LAND TO PERMANENT PASTURE. 

[An honorary premium having been offered to the proprietor 
or tenant who should, in any year, leport the most success- 
ful experiment in laying down land to pemianent pasture, 
the two folloi^ing reports were received in 1832.] 

L ON THE LAYING DOWN TO PER3IANENT PASTURE OP 160 
acres OF L\ND ON THE TULLIALLAN ESTATE. By Mr 

William Menzies^ BlacMiaU. 

The soil of these lands is a loam of different shades and 
qualities, varying from a clay to what might be termed a 
sand or peat, incumbent on a clay subsoil, less or more reten- 
tive, having a considerable slope, a good exposure, and being 
chiefly subdivided into suitable enclosures. A considerable 
portion of the land was got up from tenants in a very dirtv 
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poor state, and some of it required much under-draining. 
As the fields respectively came to be fallowed, they were 
thoroughly under-drained, very deeply ploughed, with three, 
and sometimes four horses in the plough, and completely 
cleaned. In the lighter soils a crop of turnips or potatoes was 
taken the year of the fallow. As a great portion of the land 
was intended for a lawn to the mansion-house, it was in gene- 
ral laid down without ridge or furrow ; but in some places, 
where, from the surface soil being clayey or wet, furrows 
could not be dispensed with, they were twisted in an irregular 
manner along the natural hollows ; in other places where na- 
tural hollows did not exist, the surface-drains were cut strmght 
and as deep as the level admitted, filled up to the surface 
with stones broken to the size of large road metal, over which 
the grass grew, and the regular and formal appearance of ridge 
and furrow was avoided. 


The following is a list of the kinds of grass seeds, and the 
quantities of each sort, sown to the acre, on an average ; the 
quantity of each having, of course, been varied according to 
the quality of the different parts of the soil to be sown down. 


Dactylis glomerata^ Cocksfoot, .... 2 pecks. 

Festtica pratensis. Meadow Fescue, ... 2 

Alopecurus pratensis. Meadow Foxtail, ... 2 

Lolium perenne, Perennial Rye-grass, ... 2 

Cynosurus cnstaJtus^ Crested Dogstall, . . . 2 Ih 

Foa ifivlalh^ Meadow Poa, 3 

Phletim prateme^t I'imothy Catstail, ... 2 

Festuca durtuscula. Hard Fescue, .... 2 

AniJioxajJihum vdoratum, BweetYemsJf . - 2 

Trifolium pratense^ Perennial Red Clover, . . 3 

TrifoUum repens, White Hutch Clover, . . . 

AcMUea miU^oliwn, Milfoil, . . . . 0^ 

Poa rmsoralh. Wood Meadow-grass, ... 1 

Agrostis stolonifcra, Florin-grass, .... 2 

Avenajlamescens, Oat -grass, 2 

TrifoUum minus, Yellow Clover, ... 1 


The sowing down commenced in the first week of April 
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1825, with five acres of a large park which had been previ- 
ously a swampf but was completely dried by stone drains. 
A thin crop of barley was sown with the grass seeds, which 
consisted of the whole list excepting the milfoil, perennial red 
clover, j^ellow clover, and wood meadow-grass. For the first 
two years the meadow poa, meadow fescue, perennial ryegrass, 
timothy, cocksfoot, and white clover, were the prevailing 
grasses; afterwards the crested dogstail, fiorin-grass, and 
meadow foxtail appeared. 

In 1826, twelve acres of the same field were sown out 
with the whole seeds in the list, the soil being a good light 
loam, the one half with a crop of barley, and the other half 
with the whole grass seeds, and without any other crop. The 
sowing being in the second week of April, the drought of that 
year, so very remarkable, almost entirely prevented the seeds 
from vegetating, and greatly injured those which did vegetate. 
The portion sown without the barley suffered most. A 
quantity of seed was sown over the whole in the autumn of 
that year, and in April next year, a stock of sheep was put 
on it. and before the end of that season, the whole was closely 
swarded. It has continued rich good pasture ever since, and 
the meadow poa, milfoil, crested dogstail, white clover, rye- 
grass, and sweet vernal, have been the prevailing grasses in 
this lot. There never was any distinguibhable difference 
betwixt that sown with, and that sown without a crop ; but 
the very dry season of 1826, rendered any comparative trial 
in this way nugatory. 

In 1827, about 36 acres were sown down ; 19 acres with 
wheat, and 17 acres with barley. The soil of the wheat land 
is a very strong rich loam, approaching to a clay, and the ex- 
posure a bank sloping to the south. The wheat was sown 
after fallow in autumn, and the grass seeds at the break up 
of a snow storm in the last week in February, (the best time 
for sowing grass seeds on strong land with wheat) ; the seed 
being taken into the ground by the falling down of the soil 
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after the frost, and requiring no harrowing. I have never 
known the clovers suffer from this early sowing, although 
most people are afraid of it. Indeed, I have always found 
the seeds of all sorts of grasses to come well up. The 17 
acres were sown with barley and grass seeds about the usual 
time in April. The seeds all over came uncommonly well 
up, and the whole was pastured down in the autumn alter 
the crop came off the ground. The whole grasses in the list 
were sown in these fields ; all the sorts came up, and are all 
to be found there in rich abundance ; but the prevailing sorts 
are the cocksfoot, meadow foxtail, meadow fescue, perennial 
rye-grass, crested dogstail, timothy, meadow poa, white 
Dutch clover, and some few plants of perennial red clover. 

In the spring of 1828, 33 acres were sown down ; and in 
the autumn of the same year, seven acres more. Twelve 
acres of the S3 sown in spring were a very strong loam, 
fallowed the preceding year, sown with wheat in autumn, 
and with the entire list of grass seeds, in the first week of 
March, at the break up of frost. This field bad 360 bushels 
of shell lime to the acre, but no dung ; the seeds came well 
up, and covered the ground thick in autumn. The pasture 
of the following season was not so rich as some of the others, 
but it has been fully more so ever since. The remaining 21 
acres, which were potatoes and turnip the previous year, 
were sown out with a barley crop in the course of the last 
week in March and first week of April. The soil of part of 
this division being very light, approaching to sand or peat, 
some of the sorts of grasses were kept out of the mixture, such 
as the meadow catstail or timothy, cocksfoot, red clover, and 
meadow foxtail, and the quantity of such as were kept out, 
was made up by an additional quantity of the others judged 
suitable for the soil. In the autumn of this year a small field 
of seven acres of good dry loam, from which a crop of early 
potatoes had been previously dug, was sown out. The pota- 
toes were planted in the course of the second week of Marcli, 
von. X. (t.) 
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and were begun to be lifted and sold in the course of the 
third week in July ; solving the grass seeds followed the lift- 
ing of the potatoes, and began on the 10th day of August, 
but was not entirely finished till the 14th day of Septem- 
ber. The ground n as dunged to the potatoes in drills by 
the plough, and limed iiiautuain, before the «?eeds were sown, 
with 160 bushels of shell lime to the acre. The potato crop 
was sold in the neigltbouring towns and illages, and averaged 
L. 9.0 per acre. The ^vhole grasses in the list and quantity 
of seeds were sown, excepting clovers, a small portion of which 
only was sown in autumn, the rest of the usual quantity the 
following February. The vrhole came generally well up and 
covered the ground in autumn, many of the sorts, however, 
came up the follow in *5 spring. Thefiold was pastared for a 
short time with sheep m winter, and early in spring ; after- 
wards a crop cf hay was cut e^*rly from it, and il w^as then 
pa^tiuvcl foii the ixmairdwr of the season. It became closely 
swarded by tlic end of the }oar, and has continued one of the 
riclus^ and most \aluabI 3 of our fields ever since. 

In 1329, two fields consisting of 21 acres of good loam were 
sown out in the spring of this year, with all the sorts and full 
quantities menlioncd In the list, along with a crop of barley. 
These field's wore 1:: grc^ii ciop, potatoes, turnip, and mangel 
wurzel, the previous j .ar. O-ie of them was sown about the 
miJuIe of Apti!, and the other (which underwent a cleaning 
which occupied some time) was not sown till the middle of 
June : one bushel of barley only to the acre was sown with 
the grass seeds. It was intended at the time to cut it green, 
but it came on so fast that it was allowed to stand. It ripen- 
ed about a fortnight later than the first sown, and yielded 
nearly con bolls per acre. The grass seeds came up well on 
both fiwld^, the last sown fully the best, which w^as perhaps 
owing to a very favourable season about the time of sowing 
and after it. In this autumn, about three acres, part of a 
field of nine acres, (which had grown a crop of early potatoes 
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in the same way, and which had sold at about the same price as 
that of last yoar)5 were sown down in the last week of August, 
with the full list and quantities of grass seeds, excepting the 
clovers, which were added the following March. The grass 
or braird came well up, and next season an early crop of hay 
was cut from it. The remainder of the field, which was in 
turnip this year, was sown out with a thin crop of barley in 
April 1830 with the same seeds. There is a marked difierence 
between the autumn and spring sown part of the division. The 
autumn portion, without a white crop, is very superior to that 
sown in the spring with barley; it is much more resorted to 
by the bestial, and the difference becomes more marked the 
older the pastnic is growing. 

Further, a small field of five acres of a light loam on a re- 
tentive bottom, which had been previously drained and 
fallowed, was sown out with tlio usual grass seeds, without 
any kind of white crop, hy the middle of the month of August 
of this year. The land was ploughed very deep, and limed 
with 200 bushels of shell linie to the acre ; no dung was given. 
The grasses did not come so well up here in the autumn, 
which I attributed to the dry season that followed the sow- 
ing, and to the new lime being near the surface. The clovers, 
which were kept out in the autumn sowing, were added with 
some more seed of the other grasses, early in the following 
month of March, and the whole came away and grew so ra- 
pidly, as to admit of a full stock being put on to pasture, by 
the last w eck cf April. 

About ten acres were sown out in 1830, with a thin crop 
of barley, in llic first week of the month of April. The pre- 
vious crop w’as turnips and potatoes, and the whole grasses and 
quantities of grass seeds in the list were sown to the acre. 
Four acres of this soil were of that description usually called 
carsc land, but not of the strongest description of that kind 
of soil. The pasture grass on this portion has been imcom- 
monlv fine, and let at the highest rale of any yet laid down. 

(l2) 
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This season five acres of a strong clayey muir were fallow- 
ed, — Slimed with S50 bushels of shell lime to the acre, and 
sown out by the first of August with 2 pecks of cocksfoot, 
2 pecks of meadow fescue, 2 pecks meadow foxtml, 1 peck 
perennial rye-grass, 2 lb. meadow poa, 2 lb. sweet ver- 
nal, and 4 lb. white Dutch clover to the acre. The seeds 
came well up, the field was pastured for a short time 
that season, and the pasture has been rich and beautiful ever 
since. 

In 1881, a field of eleven acres of very retentive bottomed 
clayey soil came to be sown down. It underwent a fallow 
and green crop cleaning the previous year, was well drain- 
ed with stone and tile drains, and limed with 820 bushels of 
shell lime to the acre ; part was dunged to the green crop, 
and the whole had a slight dunging given to it in winter, and 
was sown out with two bushels of barley to the acre, with the 
following grass seeds, viz., cocksfoot, two pecks ; meadow fox- 
tail, two pecks; meadow fescue, two pecks; perennial rj e-grass, 
two pecks ; crested dogstail, three jfb. ; catstail or timothy, 
two lb. ; meadow poa, two lb. ; sweet vernal, two lb. ; four lb. 
white, and two lb. yellow, clovers, to the acre. This field was 
pastured for a short time after the barley crop came off the 
ground, and is this season, 1832, stocked with two-thirds sheep 
and one-third cattle ; it is swarding well, and offers to become 
excellent pasture. 

In 18S2, a farm of nearly 300 acres having been given up 
by the tenant, it was intended to lay the whole down to per- 
manent pasture, and with that view', upwards of sixty acres 
have been already sown out with the best natural grasses 
suitable for the soil. The progress of this experiment may 
be noticed hereafter. 

General remarlcs . — The acreage is all Scotch measure, and 
the pasturing the first, and in some cases the second year, has 
been nearly in the proportion of two-thirds sheep and one- 
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third cattle, each field respectively having always had fre- 
quent rollings both in spring and in autumn before any stock 
was put on to pasture. The ground has uniformly been 
closely swarded by the end of the second year^ in some cases 
almost by the end of the first year and beginning of the 
second ; as yet neither moss nor any plant which might be 
termed a weed has taken possession of the soil in'any place. 
The great advantage of sowing the natural grasses is, that 
they immediately occupy the ground, and thereby prevent 
indigenous plants of an inferior or detrimental description 
from getting in, some of which are so small, that they cannot 
be eradicated without again breaking up the soil. Large 
weeds, such as thistles, ragweed, Stc., which get up in all 
grassfields less or more, have never been suffered to grow, 
but have been constantly cut from the fields, waysides, and 
hedges. The expense of this when regularly attended to, is 
perfectly trifling, and the benefit to the fields is very great, 
besides the cleanly appearance which it gives them. 

The grasses sown in these fields are chiefly those recom- 
mended by Mr Sinclair in his Hortus Gramineus Wobumen- 
sis, and they are all found growing indigenous, in the woods, 
waste grounds, and natural pastures of the neighbourhood. 
There is a constant succession of herbage kept up by them 
the whole season round, thereby affording early pasture for 
stock, sometimes even by the first of March. Upon the 
whole, the different fields keep a great stock, and consequent- 
ly let at high rents. In general, they bring from L* S, 10s. 
to L. 6, 10s. Sterling per acre, and one small field for the two 
last years let as high as L. 8 per acre, the tenant thinking it 
still a good bargain. They are let annually by public roup, 
tinder certain restrictions which need not be detailed. 

Blacshaxl, 

5/A November 1832. 
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II. — ON LAYING DOWN ELEVEN ACRES OF LAND TO PERMA- 
NENT PASTURE, WITH GENERAL REMARKS ON TOP-DRESS- 
ING. By Mr Alex. Duegeox^ Woodside^ near Kelso. 


Having lately been engaged in laying down to permanent 
pasture a piece of ground about eleven acres in extent, I have 
been encouraged by the interest which the Society takes in 
operations of this kind, to state the result. The quantities 
and kinds of grass seed sown per acre were as follows. 


Pacy’s Perennial Dyecrass, 
Cocksfoot Perennial Ryegrass, 
Best Red Clover, 

White Clover, 

YeUow Clover, 


^ bushel. 

do. 

8 Id. 

1 

3 


I should, however, in future prefer substituting 3 lb. of the 
best Dutch white clover for the yellow ; and would also re- 
commend a proportion of the sweet-scented vernal-grass, w^hich 
is highly nutritive. 

The soil is a rich alluvium, on a gravelly porous subsoil. 
All the three inclosures have proved very grassy and close in 
the bottom* They were laid down, two of them (in succeed- 
ing seasons) with a barley crop after turnips, the other w^hen 
in wheat after potatoes. I had been frequently told that 
young grass never succeeds well after potatoes, particularly 
on a gravelly subsoil ; but both the ryegrasses and clover did 
uncommonly well. I took the precaution, however, of having 
the field weU rolled dowm with a heavy roller in the month of 
November, which kept it from throwing out so much as it 
might have done* 

Although I have been pursuing the system of laying down 
lands to permanent pasture with a crop, I would certainly re- 
commend laying down solely with a proper proportion of the 
indigenous and cultivated grasses. Indeed, it is natural to 
think that the grasses will thrive better and be more produc- 
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tive ^^hen relieved from a white crop, which frequently des- 
troys them hy lodging in a w^et season. Besides, they get 
more room to expand, and of course receive more nourish- 
ment, so that they have in every way a better chance of pro- 
ducing good herbage. 

As the results of my experience on this subject may be in 
some degree useful to others, I beg leave to offer a few re- 
marks. The certificates obtained from four members of the 
Society, state that “ the land has been judiciously managed, 
and rendered very productive, from a system of top-dressing, 
which they have witnessed for the last two years and as I 
am now fully satisfied as to the great advantage attending this 
mode of treatment, I may be allowed to say a very few words 
regarding it. I would recommend the top-dressing to be ap- 
plied in the month of November, thereby giving it the chance 
of being properly saturated in the ground. This should be 
the case in particular where soot is used, as it is very apt to 
cake from being kept and exposed to the influence of the at- 
mosphere by the persons who dispose of it. In applying this 
substance as a top-dressing, I would recommend its being 
mixed with a compound of riddled ashes and fine loam. 
When applied in this state, it renovates the roots, and gives 
new and additional verdure very early in the spring. 

The grass-land should first be gone over with a bush iiar- 
row, once or twice, to root out as much of the fog as can well 
be separated. The dressing should be applied as equally over 
the field as possible, and in no place should any large deposit 
be left, otherwise the roots will be burnt up there. It will 
also be necessary to roll the same down with a heavy roller, 
and to see that the component parts arc all well pulverized. 
Indeed, soot is becoming so valuable a manure for almost all 
kinds of crops, that it appears necessary that some sort of 
sowing machine should be used, particularly when the pure 
soot is sown. My brothers, who farm extensively in West 
Lodiian, have this year used some hundred bolls of pure soot, 
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and are making preparatioiiS to receive as much as can be got 
in Edinburgh for next season, so thoroughly convinced are 
they of the great advantage attending the application of it, 
especially in conjunction with other manures. I have tried 
the above compound for three successive seasons, and find 
that the sooner it is laid on at the end of the season the better, 
as the snow and ram wash it completely into the ground, and 
there is generally a sufficient bite for slock very early in April. 

With reference to a Report given in to the Society last 
year, on the effects of kelp in comparison with other manures, 
as top-dressing for land, and for which I had the honour of 
receiving a premium ; I now beg leave to state, that I have 
followed up what was there stated as to appl}iDg an additional 
proportion of the ground kelp, and have compared it with 
other manures. It has been applied at the rate of 10 cwt. 
per acre, which proved to be of essential service, although it 
would have been better had 3 or 4 cwts. more been used. 
When the alkali has fairly diffused itself in the ground, it not 
only tends to increase the verdure, but also to destroy the 
insects ; and I have observed that where kelp has been 
applied, the moles have not disturbed the ground, whereas in 
the adjoining fields they were ^ery troublesome. 

At the beginning of the season, the grass which bad been 
lopdressed with soot was certainly better in appearance than 
that dressed with kelp, but the latter had a much closer bot- 
tom, and the cattle seemed to like it Lest, as the season ad- 
vanced, no doubt from the saltish taste which it emits after 
heavy dews. 

I have this season applied fifty carls of pure soot on seven 
acres of grass land, being nearly at the rate of seven carts per 
acre. This I consider, however, to be too great a dose, and 
I should think that in ordinary cases, fi\e carts or twenty bolls 
should suffice for an English acre, and that without any com- 
bination with other manures. Much, however, depends on 
the nature and condition of the soil. 
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Last season I top-dressed half an acre of lawn, which had 
got very mossy, and foul with dandelion and other weeds. 
To prepare it for the manure, it was necessary to root out as 
much of the fog and weeds as could be well separated, which 
was done by the application of die bush harrow. A top-dressing 
was applied in the beginning of December, and the result has 
proved very favourable ; the ground, which before was totally 
unproductive, having yielded 163 stones of excellent hay for 
the first cutting, which I disposed of for L. 3, 16s. The top- 
dressing, a mixture of soot and wood-ashes cost, with the ex- 
pense of putting it on, 17s. 6d. 

In conclusion, I may here remark, that it is my decided 
opinion, that, in all cases where a person will be at the expense 
of procuring a proper assortment of the indigenous grasses, 
and will sacrifice a white crop for the season, it will ultimately 
be for his advantage. This opinion I find corroborated by 
the experience of persons who have made inquiries on the 
subject*. 

* [It must not, however, be considered as sanctioned bj the authority of 
the Society. — £ d.] 


[In 1832, the Society offered a premium for the best account 
of the most approved breeds of Domestic Poultry, suit- 
ed to the climate of this country, comprehending a de- 
tail of the most economical modes of rearing, feeding, and 
fattening them, together with a description of the best 
construction of poultry-houses. The following Essay 
was received.] 

ON THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF DOMESTIC POUb- 

TRY. By Mr John England^ Aberdeen. 

It is unnecessary to offer any remarks on the utility of the 
subject, it being generally admitted ; but it may be premised, 
that the common fowl being the most profitable species of 
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poultry, I shall enter more into detail in the portion of my 
essay which refers to it- This part naturally divides itself 
into three heads : the construction of the buildings, the breed- 
ing and management of the fowls, and the protecting them 
from wild animals and the effects of disease. 

1 - Plan of ihe Poidtry^Houses and Yards : — 

Plate III. Fig. 1. Is a ground plan of two wards, with their houses and 
yards. 

2. A front elevation of a Poultry-House. 

3. A longitudinal section of do. 

4. A transverse section of do. 

A An elevation and section of a Storm-House, and a 
Dry Bath House adjoining; it also shews part of 
a partition wall and railing. 

6. An elevation of the grain-rack and drinking-basins. 

7- Section of grain-rack and water pipes, and platform 
to allow the fowls to stand and pick the grain out 
of the upper part of the rack. 

8. A plan of the Back and Cistern, and Biinking-Ba- 
sins. 

a, a, a, in Figs. 1, 3, 3, and 4, denote 3 of the 24 nests in each house. 
h is the ladder by which the fowls go up to the nest and roost- 
er c, e, denote 3 roosts to accommodate about 24 fowls. 
d is one of the platforms to allow the fowls to pass in &ont of 
the nests. 

2. Breeding and Management — The person to be selected 
as Lenwife requires many good qualities, as on her depends 
entirely the success of the establishment. She should have a 
mild temper, and be careful in procuring everything necessary 
for her large family. In setting the hens for breeding, the 
nests next the ground should be taken for the convenience of 
the young brood, and the eggs selected should be those newly 
laid by hens of the best breed. About 12 eggs for a young 
hen, and 16 for a large old one, are the proper numbers. 
It should be seen every morning whether any of the eggs are 
broken, in which case the straw must be cleared away, and 
fresh straw put under the eggb. Two or three hens may be 
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set at a time at all seasons ; and, should half the number only 
be hatched, the whole of the chickens may be given to one of 
the hens to be brought up to the number of 24 or more, 
and the other hens transferred to another ward, to be kept 
from their brood, when they will give over clucking and be- 
gin to lay eggs again. When newly hatched, the chickens 
should be fed for some time \iith shelled oats steeped in water 
and boiled a little ; the mother will shortly provide insects and 
other articles of food as an occasional supply. 

Experiments have been tried with the brood basket, of 
which a figure is given in the plate (Fig. 9.) It opens at one 
end to allow the mother to go in and lodge, and there is put 
over it a woollen cover. It will keep a large family of 24 to 
30 chickens warm in severe frosty weather, and in the 
months of June and July it can be carried to a turnip-field : 
after the cover is removed, the wicker work allows the chick- 
ens to go out, when they pursue and pick up all the larva?, 
insects, and other creatures that are so destructive to young 
turnip-plants. When a space is cleared, the basket with the 
mother enclosed is to be moved, on until the whole field has 
been gone over. Even the cabbage-grounds and kitchen gar- 
den will derive benefit from this practice. 

The poulti'y establishment of a farm of the size mentioned, 
may extend to five wards containing about 130 in all, or 24 
hens and a cock to each ward. The superintendent should 
provide a number of chalk eggs, putting two in each nest. 
They can be turned on a latlic, or formed with a knife or file, 
one side being made flat. 

The grmn for feeding should be steeped in water, or boiled 
a little. The grain rack, as delineated in Fig. 6, 7, 8, although 
somewhat expensive, is well adapted for the purpose of feed- 
ing with grain. The slits are about |ths of an inch wide. Be- 
sides grain, fowls eat grass, insects, and even butcher meat, if 
reduced to small fragments. 
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Game hens and cocks should be kept in a ward by them- 
selves, as they are apt to quarrel and fight with the common 
dunghil fowls. Their eggs are of a different colour, and not 
of so delicious a taste as those of common bens. 

The breed kept in Scotland for many years past has been 
the common one ; but of late there has been brought from 
Russia a very productive kind, which do not sit. The pro- 
duce of four hens bred from Russian hens and a common cock 
has been at an average 220 eggs annually for three years ; 
and the hens of a farmer to whom the mode of crossing was 
communicated have, when young, produced 31 2 eggs annually. 

As to hatching with artificial heat, it is not adapted for 
this country, for chickens never thrive without the warmth 
communicated to them by the mother. 

All turkeys, guinea-fowls, geese and ducks, should be kept 
at a great distance from the place in which common fowls are 
reared. It is also injurious to keep too many cocks, one being 
sufficient for twenty-four or thirty hens ; and when more are 
kept in one ward, they quarrel and impede copulation. 

S. Protecting the Foxcls from animals of prey ^ and pre^ 
venting diseases. — The fox and polecat are the nocturnal, 
the gled, the raven, and the hooded crow, the diurnal, de- 
predators. An English terrier can be instructed to guard 
the poultry by night, and give chase to birds of prey by day. 
A gentleman by whom I was employed five years, had a terrier 
which killed 10 foxes besides foumarts (polecats), in the course 
of that period. I have given the dog a house in Fig. 1. ; but 
in case he should neglect his duty through the night, the hen- 
wife can let down the sliding-board at the lower part of the 
door, as is shewn on the door Fig. 2, where the fowls go in 
and out, and in the morning lift it up and fix its latch. 

The diseases to which fowls are incident are the pip, the 
scab, and the roup. The pip is a disease of the tongue only, 
and the infected bird will sometimes recover if well kept; but 
for the roup, which per^-ades the glottis, larynx, tongue, and 
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mandibles, there is no cure. It is produced by feeding with 
dry barley and other grain, want of water, and swallowing 
hard substances, such as chips of stone and pieces of glass with 
sharp edges, which injure these organs. The scab affects the 
whole body, and is produced by too many young cocks being 
kept, when the backs of the hens become denuded by them, 
and even the bones are exposed : there is no cure for this dis- 
ease. 

Poultry are exposed to many injuries which with due care 
might be avoided, such as fighting among themselves, the 
pursuit of dogs, having their toes cut with glass and stone- 
ware^ &c. while scraping. All intrusion of fowls of a different 
species should be avoided. Excepting geese and ducks, all 
poultry run to shelter during snow and rain ; and in fair 
weather, they seem to enjoy the dry bath, as they may often be 
seen tumbling and fluttering amongst sand and earth. The 
elevation and sections Fig. 5. are intended for a dry bath, 
and a shelter in the day time from foul weather. 

The following is a statement of the expense of an establish- 
ment of this kind : 

Expense of the buildings of one ward, • . . E. 9 10 0 

live-stock, consisting of 1 cock and 24 hen^ at 2s. 6d. a pair, 3 2 0 

L. 12 12 6 

Total expense of the five wards, 63 2 6 

The produce is as follows : — 

Deducting the time of breeding and moulting, one common dungbil 
hen will lay 144 or 1 2 dozen eggs annually. 

Suppose 74 dozen sold at Cd. L. 0 3 9 

The remainder hatched, of which Zl dozen produce 

chickens, which are sold at Od. per. pair, . . . 0 9 9 

And 1 dozen fuU grown fowl^ at 2s. Od. per pair, . . 1 10 0 

L.2 3 6 

This sum multiplied by 24 = 51 12 0 

Which again multiplied by 5 258 0 0 


Outlay, 37 1 0 

Total profit^ li.220 19 0 
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Annual Ouilay. 

Henwife's house-rent, L. 1 10 0 

iMilk, meal and wages, 12 10 0 

Interest of L. 63 : 2 : 6, 3 10 

Amelioration and repairs, 2 0 0 

Grain for 5 wards, 15 quarters at 24s. ... 18 0 0 


L.37 1 0 


When the whole fowls of the establishment come out from 
their yards to roam in the cattle sheds, dunghils, and fields, 
in search of food, the fowls belonging to each ward will keep 
by themselves, when the henwife should occupy her time in 
washing the floors, nests and roosts, in laying in sand and 
gravel in the dry bath, and in other matters tending to the 
general benefit. 

Rearing and Management of Capons . — When the cock- 
chickens are a^ out seven ^eeks old, such of them as are of a 
good size^ and lively should be chosen for capons. The cas- 
tration may be performed in the following manner : The 
head, forepart, and wings may be put into a bag, and the 
fowl turned belly up, when an incision is to be made length- 
ways into the scrotum, to allow the testicle to be pushed out. 
When the operation is finished, the wound should be dressed 
with olive-oil, and in a few days they will recover, and soon 
grow large and fat. 

Much has been told us in old bookb of capons hatching 
eggs, and feeding and tending the chickens. One of my ca- 
pons did sit on chickens, and fed them ; but I should much 
doubt of the hatching. A capon'’s w^armth in only 65°, and 
by trial I find that the temperature of a hen when hatching 
is nearly 80° of Fahrenheit. 

Cock-chickens hatched in March, and gelded in time, will 
attain full growth and fatness in eight months, and become 
good capons ; and ail barn-door fowls will be fit for repro- 
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d action in a year. Some hens will admit the male at seven 
months old ; but, if possible, they should be kept from copu- 
lation until a year old. Fat heavy hens are not the best for 
producing either a large number or a good size of eggs. 

Rearing and Management ofGecse^ Ducks^ and Pigeons . — 
Geese and ducks will lodge out of doors at all seasons, night 
and day ; but for the convenience of their laying eggs and 
hatching them, pens are necessary. The ground to be chosen 
for erecting the buildings will require to be near running wa- 
ter, which, if a little marshy, will be all the better. The dove- 
cot may be erected in the usual form, having stones projecting 
ax inches outside of the walls, about ten feet from the ground, 
all round the house. This prevents the cats, rats, or weasels 
from climbing up the walls to get at the young pigeons. 

The pens for the water-fowls may be built close to the 
walls of the dovecot, aU round except the door, the roof sup- 
ported by the dovecot-wall at the back part, the fronts sup- 
ported by pillars or posts in front, and the fore part open 
all round, to allow the fowls to go in and lay and hatch. 
About 1 4 feet from the front of the pens, an excavation is to 
be dug out, 4 foet deep and 18 broad, into which water 
should run in and out, having a draw-bridge for going across 
to manage the fowls. If this pond and bridge be carefully 
attended to, no Tox or fumart will commit depredations, and 
thieves in human shape will not dare to cross. This pond is 
also designed for the use of both water-fowl to swim in, and 
also pigeons to drink and bathe in ; and, if properly conduct- 
ed, fishes, such as carp, may be reared in it ; and in winter 
it may be prevented from freezing much, and afford abun- 
dance of ice for the use of a large establishment. 

If large quantities of geese are to be kept, as in some places 
in England, a young person must be engaged to attend them, 
as both geese and ducks are apt to wander a good distance 

2 
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from their pens, and will sometimes take flight if their wings 
are not cropped. 

The fine large white geese brought from England, will lay 
forty eggs, and hatch most of them annually. The best ducks 
we have are a cross-breed of the Musco\y duck with those in 
Scotland, which will produce sixty eggs annually. All the 
above fowls are very suitable for our climate. Water-fowls, 
in a wild state, breed in pairs; but in a domesticated state, 
one male will serve nearly twenty females. 

Rearing and Management of Turl'eys, Guinea-Fowls^ 
Peacock and Men . — Those fowls are scarcely at home in 
Scotland, nor do they attain such a size here as in Spain and 
in other parts in the south of Europe. Turkeys and Guinea- 
fowls may be kept together in a house apart from other fowls. 
They w’ill lay about SO eggs annually, and should not be al- 
lowed to hatch but in summer, as cold will kill young turkeys 
if allowed to go out of doors for some time. This is also the 
case with the Guinea-fowls. The peacock and hen are only 
kept for show, as few of them are brought to market. The 
hen lays and hatches in the bay or corn fields, has few 
chickens, and rarely enters into a house to rear her young. 

General Remarks . — Water-fowls require little attention as 
regards feeding, if their pens are near marshy grounds, and 
plenty of water, as they always prefer aquatic insects, grasses, 
and other vegetables, to grain. In a wild state, they rarely 
eat grain, nor in a domestic state will they require any un- 
less in a hard w’inter^s frost and snow, when grain, mixed 
and boiled with roots of little value, such as carrots, turnips, 
and potatoes, will keep them in good condition. 

Barn-door fowls require more attention, and their keep is 
more expensive, as they require to be oftener fed in a day 
than geese and ducks. In stormy weather, they are the most 
helpless creatures under the care of man, as they cannot oc- 
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cupy their claws or beaks ; they cannot go upon ice, and if 
they sit but a short time out of doors in frost or snow, they 
are of little value afterwards. The case is the same as re- 
gards turkeys, Guinea-fowls, and pigeons. All those fowls 
must be fed in winter with grain, given three times a-day, 
^ving the best and largest meal in the morning, when the 
nourishing power of the stomach is most favourable for pro- 
moting the growth of the young, and fattening the grown-up 
fowls. The morning feed should condst of boiled grain, giv- 
ing the fragments of the kitchen afterwards, as occasion may 
require ; but unless in severe stormy weather, no food should 
be given after 10 o'clock a. m., as, in that case, the fowls 
would not exert their industry to procure food for themselves. 

The comparative value of keep for domestic fowls is as fol- 
lows : 

G«ese, 5 per cent. 

Bucks, do. 

Pigeons, 10 da 

punghill Fowls, • ... 40 do. 

Turkeys and. Guinea-Fowls, . . 60 do. 

JSSSAY ON ECONOMIZING FUEL AND LIGHTING IN PRIVATE 

DWELLINGS. By the Beoermd Patricjs: Bell. 

I. The Economy of FvjA or Heating. 

Of all the substances now used for fuel, coal, it must be 
admitted, takes the pre-eminence. It has been divided by 
Thomson into four species, viz. caldng-coal, splint-coal, cheriy- 
coal, and caunel-coal. The first, or caking-coal, is that which 
abounds in the Newcastle coal-field. Its value as a fuel stands 
very high ; and, from experiments, the fact has been ascer- 
tained that, in a well constructed furnace, 1.2 lb. of it will 
raise a cubic foot of water from the temperature of 52° to 212°, 
the boiling point. 

Splint or hard coal is that which is found abundantly in 
the coal-fields of Glasgow and Ayr. Experiments made upon 

VOL. X. (m) 
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this coal have shewn that 3.1S lb. are required to raise the tem- 
perature of a cubic foot of water from 5^ to 212®. Its rela- 
tive value, therefore, as a fuel, compared with Newcastle coal, 
is the proportion of 1 to 2,6. 

Cherry or soft coal is the species that abounds in Fifeshire 
(that of Mid and East Lothian being intermediate between 
the cherry and the splint coal). This coal inflames readily, 
giving out much heat. Its power of heating seems to be 
about one-third less than caking-coal, 1.5 lb. being required to 
raise a cubic foot of water from the temperature of 52* to 212® 

Cannel-coal is found less or more abundant in most of the 
coal-flelds of Scotland, and in some of those of England. 
During combustion, it yields a great deal of light, and its 
heating power is found to be nearly the same as that of splint. 

Wood, which holds the next place to coal as an article of 
fuel, is subject to great variety in heating power, some species 
of timber possessing that in a much higher degree than others. 
Generally speaking, old full grown healthy timber yields most 
heat, but such timber is of too much value for other purposes 
to be applied as fuel in this country. The following table is 
^ven on the authority of Count Bumford, and others, exhi- 
biting at one view the power of various species of wood in 
producing heat. The number indicates the quantity of tim- 
ber in pounds, required to raise the temperature of a cubic 
foot of water from 52® to 212®. 


limetree. 

• 

. 

3.10 lb. 

Beech, 



3.16 

Elm, 



3.52 

Oak chips, 



4.20 

Ash, 



3.50 

Maple, . 



3.00 

Service-tree. 



3.00 

Cheny-tree, 



3.20 

Fir, 



3.52 

Poplar, . 



3.10 

Hornbeam, 



3.37 


The next substance in the order of importance is peat. 
This fuel varies much in quality, according to the situation 
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in which it is produced. Dr McCulloch has divided it into 
five classes,— Mountain-peat, Marsh-peat, Lake-peat, Forest- 
peat, and Marine-peat, the names implying the locality of 
their production. Of these the Mountain-peat, from its loose 
spongy texture, is the least productive of heat ; and, in all 
the kinds, the heating power is in the ratio of the density of 
the mass. From experiments it appears that, on an average, 
7.6 lb. are required to raise the temperature of a cubic foot of 
water from 6S® to ; but were the peat compressed by a 
proper machine, there can be no doubt that its heating 
power would be considerably increased 

Coke and charcoal are substances prepared from any of the 
preceding, by submitting them to combustion, under dr- 
cumstances that exclude them either entirely or partially from 
the access of atmospheric air. The substances thus pre- 
pared vary in the same proportion as the originals from 
which they are prepared ; but it has been stated generally, 
that 1.1 lb. will raise a cubic foot of water from 6£® to £12% 
of wood-charcoal 1.5£ lb., and of the charcoal of peat 3.£8 
lb., will each produce the same effect 

I have thus endeavoured to give a comparative view of 
the heating power of the different substances now in common 
use as fuel ; but to give a scale of the comparative cost of 
these is a department of the subject that cannot be entered 
upon in this paper, seeing that it is loaded with so many 
contingent and local circumstances. The economist must, 
therefore, take the data that are here furnished, and laying 
these to the expense attendant on the procuring of the fuel 
within his reach, he will draw his conclusions accordingly. 

• The experiments of Mr Tod on the compression of peat-moss^ as 
given in voL ix. p. 372, shew that the heating power of compressed peal 
is at least e<^ual to that of common coal, taking weight for wHght. 

+ We believe that the charcoal of compressed peat has not yet been 
submitted to the test of experiment. The subject is of some importance ; 
and the individual who would conduct a series of experiments to determine 
its value would confer a benefit on the coimtrr. 

(m2) 
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The next point of consideration is the means of applying, 
with the greatest advantage, the fuel already described, and the 
means of distributing the heat in our apartments. Three dif- 
ferent modes have been adopted, — ^that of the open fire, the 
common and the heated air-stoves, and also the agency of 
steam. In the first method, which is the most generally 
adopted in this country, considerable saving of fuel may be 
eflPected by attending to the following remarks. Since the 
heat that a room receives from an open fire arises chiefly from 
radiation and reflection, it is important that the position of 
the grate in which the fuel is burnt be attended to, and of 
this the position of the covings has a considerable influence. 
These, when placed at a proper angle, give out a large por- 
tion of heat by reflection, in aid of that sent out direct from 
the front of the fire-place by radiation. The angle that is 
considered the best for effect is that of 45°. In fixing grates, 
the less the quantity of solid matter that is used, so much 
greater will be the heating effect of the fire, as such solid 
matter serves as a conductor to carry offbeat in a direction con- 
trary to what is wanted. The flue also has its share of in- 
fluence. This ought to f}e as large as possible, to be regu- 
larly formed, free of abrupt turns, and to have a smooth 
surface ; the throat, or lower part, should be somewhat con- 
tracted, and the chimney-top ought to be sloped upward, or 
brought to a comparatively thin edge, instead of the level 
surface too frequently adopted. It has been ascertained by 
experiment, that a well constructed grate will consume about 
1 lb. of coal per hour for every three inches of its length, that 
is to say, a grate of fifteen inches fire-place will burn IS lb. 
of coal per hour. 

Heating apartments by means of stoves, though much re- 
sorted to on the Continent, has never, to any extent, been in- 
troduced into Britain. In the common stove, the heat is 
procured entirely by radiation from the surface of the stove 
and flue ; but it is found not to afford such a salubrious at- 
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mosphere as the open fire, inhere a constant and rapid car- 
rent of air is received and passed through the room. Heated 
air-stoves have, of late years, been successfully employed for 
heating large establishments, as hospitals, churches, &c. In 
this, the stove is usually at a little distance from the apart- 
ments to be heated. A current of air is heated by passing 
it over a cockle, from which it is carried in flues to the difFer- 
ent points where its effects are required. This appears to be 
an economical method of heating such large establishments, 
but it seems not so well adapted to ordinary dwelling-houses. 

The last method of heating apartments that we have to no- 
tice, is by steam. This powerful agent, besides its being so 
admirably adapted to impel machinery, appears also to be 
the most economical for the diffusion of heat through a suite 
of apartments, and has been adopted with perfect success in 
many of our manufactories. In these, the practice is to carry 
a system of cast-iron pipes through the apartments to be 
heated. Steam is received into these from a boiler; the 
metal is heated, and gives it off again by radiation to the apart- 
ment This, though a very effective mode of accomplishing 
the object in such situations, is yet of a nature not suited to 
the elegance of modem dwellings, more especially as the open 
grate forms an ornament of no small importance in our best 
rooms. Could the prejudice, however, be once overcome^ there 
could be no difficulty of introducing the system of heating by 
means of steam into all sorts of dwellings, and the following 
method of arranging the apparatus is submitted. 

In the kitchen, a boiler of sufficient dimensions is to be set 
in a furnace, with all the requisite appendages of safety-valve, 
feed-pipe, &c. A large steam-pipe passes from the boiler, 
through the kitchen, and along the passages, branches from 
which enter every apartment, each provided with a stop-cock 
to shut off the supply of steam when requisite. To deter- 
mine the sizie of the boiler, we shall take a particular example 
— a house of 60 feet by 20 feet. To heat this house, the 
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boiler has a capadty of 10 cubic feet, and being of the usual 
waggon-shape, its dimenaons aie : S feet long, 2 feet wide, 
and S feet deep ; such a boiler requires a supply of water 
equal to 4 cubic feet for e\ery twelve hours it is kept boiling, 
and a bushel of coal is sufficient to keep a constant supply of 
steam for a day. The same boiler may be made subservient 
to the ordinary purposes of the kitchen, by allowing the steam 
to pass into a properly constructed vessel. Perhaps the best 
construction for this is, that the vessel intended to contain the 
fluid that is to be boiled should be incased within another 
of the same form, but leaving a space all round the indes and 
bottom to contain the steam, having a stop<x>ck to draw off 
any water that may be condensed during the operation. 

Any number of such vessels may be ranged upon a stand, 
each connected by a branch and stop-cock to a steam-pipe from 
the boiler, and they may be all made to boil together, or any 
one or more of them as may be required. The outer surface 
of these cooking vessels should be kept bright, in order to pre- 
vent the loss of heat by radiation, while the steam-pipes for 
heating the house should be kept black on the surface, to pro- 
mote radiation as much as possible. For this reason, pipes 
of cast-iron are better for heating rooms than those of tin- 
plate. With the diameters equal, it has been found that 
double the length of tin-pipe is required to yield the same 
quantity of heat that would be derived from cast-iron. With 
cast-iron pipes of 4 inches diameter a room of ordinary di- 
mensions may be kept at a temperature of 63° with a boiler 
whose entire capacity is 6 cubic feet. In constructing an ap- 
paratus of this kind, the steam-pipes should be all laid with 
an indinatdon towards the boiler, that the condensed steam 
may run back to the boiler, thereby supplying it with hot in- 
stead of cold water, by which a saving of fuel is effected. In 
this variable climate, especially in inter, much inconvenience 
is often experienced in the drying operations of the laundry : 
this might be obviated by applying steam to that purpose, in 
a room propciiv fitted up. 
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II. Economy of Lighting Private Dwellings. 

In this branch of the subject, I shall pass o^er the ordinary 
methods of procuring light from oil, tallow, wax. Sec. and con- 
sider only the modern improvement of lighting by gas pro- 
cured from coal, — ^an invention which must be considered 
amongst the most remarkable discoveries of this discovering 
age. It is not necessary to go into a historical detail of the 
steps by which the discovery was eflFected ; our purpose will 
be bettei Jiiiswered by giving an account of a small gas appa- 
ratus which was constructed, and has been kept in use for 
two years, for lighting a small private house in the country, 
remote from gas-works, properly so called. 

The first attempt at this apparatus originated in the idea 
of placing a retort in the kitchen fire. It was soon found 
that the heat of an ordinary fire is insufficient to decompose 
the coal in the retort, so as to yield the full quantity of gas 
that might be expelled from it. It was also found to be very 
inconvenient in other respects. Recourse was now had to 
the erection of a small house to contain the whole apparatus. 
The dimensions of this building were- 12 feet long by 9 feet 
wide, and 9 feet high. Before describing the apparatus, it 
may be well to glance at the principles on which the process 
of making coal-gas depends. It is to be observed that every 
kind of coal yields gas ; but the different kinds yield pro- 
ducts which differ widely both in quantity and quality, Cannel 
coal has been found to yield not only a greater quantity, but 
also a purer gas, than any of the other species of coal, and, as 
a matter of course, is always to be preferred when it can be 
procured. The gas is extracted from the coal by a process 
of distillation, whereby the volatile parts are driven off in the 
form of a crude gas, combined with a variety of other sub- 
stances, the prinripal of which are tar and water of ammonia. 
When the gas has left the retort in which the distillation is 
carried on, it is first freed of the tar and water by condense- 
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lion in vessels exposed to cold, it is then brought into contact 
iirith lime, by which the remaining portions of ofFenave mat- 
ter are absorbed : this consists chiefly of sulphur, which, be- 
ing combined with part of the gas, forms sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, but the lime having a strong affinity for that substance, 
they combine, and leave the gas in the state of carburetted 
hydrogen, sufficiently pure for use. 

The apparatus now to be described is represented in the 
t\io annexed cuts. Of these Fig 1. is a ground plan of the 
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house and apparatus, and Fig. S. being a prospective view of 
the same, in which the front wall of the house is supposed to 
be removed ; the same letters of reference applying to both 
figures. A, is the fiimace with the retort ; the latter is 15 
inches long, and 5 inches diameter of cast-iron, and contained 
a charge of 8 lb of coal. To the upper side of the retort, and 
near its mouth, is joined an iron-pipe B, about 1 inch in dia- 
meter, left open at top, for the purpose of cleaning off the crust 
of tar that forms on the inside, but while in operation the open- 
ing was closed with a wooden plug. The sloping pipe C con- 
veys the gas onward to the cooler or condensing vessel D. This 
is an oblong trough, which being kept full of cold water, and the 
pipe which thus conveys the gas being made to traverse the 
trough in the direction of the dotted lines, having at the same 
time an inclination towards the tar cistern. This retardation 
and cooling promotes the deposition of the tar and watery parts, 
which are borne forward by their own gravity along the slopes 
of the pipe, while the gas thus separated is pushed onward 
by the pressure from the retort, until they arrive in the 
cistern E. The tar and water are deposited in the bot- 
tom of this vessel, which is air-tight, except by the inser- 
tion of the bent pipe P, by which the gas is allowed to 
pass off towards the purifying vessel. The tar cistern is also 
f^umished with a plug in the bottom, by which the liquids 
can be drawn off when they accumulate. The purifying 
vessel 6 is composed of three inclined pipes, joined as in the 
figure : these are open at top and bottom, but fitted with 
plugs for the conveniency of filling and discharging the puri- 
fying liquor. This vessel is filled about two-thirds full of 
slaked lime and water brought lo the consistency of thin 
cream, and the gas being forced through this by the pressure 
from the retort, it is deprived of the sulphur with which it 
was combined. The gas now passes through the small pipe 
connected with the upper end of the purifier, and enters the 
gasometer H from below. The gasometer is a vessel in which 
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the gas is stored up for use. It conasts of two parts, the 
tank and the gasholder : the tank or lower part is filled with 
water, and the gasholder, which is an inverted vessel, is a few 
inches less in diameter than the tank, to give freedom to its 
motions within the other. The gasholder is suspended by a 
rope or chain over the pulleys attached to the beam I, and 
balanced with a weight attached to the rope. The induc- 
tion-pipe, after leaving the purifier, descends, and entering 
through the bottom of the tank, rises again in the indde of 
the gasholder, till its extremity is an inch or two above the 
surface of the water. The end of the pipe is here furnished 
with a cup which constitutes a water valve, allowing the gas 
to enter, but preventing its return The induction-pipe is 
placed in a manner similar to the last passing through the 
bottom of the tank, and rising again on the outside as at K, 
where it is furnished with a stop-cock, and from this point 
the branch pipes can be carried to the apartments that are to 
be lighted. 

From the way in which this apparatus was erected, even an 
approximation cannot be made to the total expense, but, ex^ 
elusive oi the house and the gasometer, the actual outlay 
amounted only to L. S, 7s. The gasholder bdmg a cube of 
3 feet, it contains 27 cubic feet of gas, which supplied three 
single jet-burners. The retort was usually charged with 8 lb. 
of coal, and 8 lb. more were required for the furnace to work 
off this charge, which produced 27 cubic feet of gas, at the 
small cost of three halfpence. This quantity supplied the 
three burners for a period of six hours, hence the cost of one 
light for six hours is one halfpenny. 

* In the larger gas-works this valve is not used in the gasometer, but a 
more efficient method is adopted to prevent the return of the gas to the 
retort, by means of what is called the Hydraulic Main : this is a tubular 
vessel, placed horizontally, and kept half full of water, the pipes from all 
the retorts dip into this fluid, and through it the gas is forced by the pres- 
sure from the retort, but is eflectually prevented from returning by the 
intervention of the water. 
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From the experience acquired with this simple apparatus 
the writer has no hesitation in saying, that a country house 
even of ordinary extent, may be conveniently and profitably 
lighted with coal-gas; but he would recommend that the dif- 
ferent parts should be substantially constructed, and on a 
larger scale than is here described. 

{Note . — The apparatus here described is exceedingly simple? 
and very well adapted for an establishment on a small scale ; 
but it may be proper to remark, that, in extending it, some 
deviation would be advisable. In the first place, the crude 
gas should pass the tar-cistern before entering the condenser, 
and if, as should always be the case, the cistern is placed at a 
considerable distance from the retorts, — a great part of the 
tar is deposited during its progress thither. Again, one of 
the best condensing apparatus is a train of pipes, set on end, 
and connected at top and .bottom alternately, so as to form a 
continuous course for the gas, and arranged so that the tar 
will always run towards the tar-cistem. The purifier may 
be constructed in a variety of ways, and these will vary also 
as the lime is employed in the wet or the diy state. The 
gasholder should be always made of sheet-iron, and of a cy- 
lindrical form. The tank may be built of stone or of cast- 
iron, wood bring the most objectionable material, from its 
liability to decay in such situations. When gas is used regu- 
larly, and properly attended to, a ringle jet-burner consumes 
one cubic foot per hour, emitting a light equal to three or 
four tallow-candles, of six in the pound.] 
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SESCaiPTlON OF AN IMPBOTED BEE-HIFE. By Mr WlL- 
LiAM Toi)i>i Kwkmaidm. 

Ms Too haTiBg, for some years past, made the manage^ 
mentof bees a sulyect of study, has paid particular regard to 
the varioTis lands of hires, and the modes adopted for seps* 
rating the bees from a part of their work, without injury to 
the remainder of the bees or their combs ; and after trying 
rarioas sorts of hires, has found none that he would compare 
with the one which is the subject of this paper. It is now 
four years tinoe this lure was brought to its present improred 
state^ and the expoience of that prolonged trial has serred to 
conrince him more and more that it is all that can be desired, 
£}r the two purposes of dividing marfnt, and the abstraction 
^ bone^ JeiHing the bees. Mr Tod belieres that the 

plan is hitherto confined to ^himself and two or three others 
in his neighbourhood, but is desirous that its adrantages ^ould 
be made known. 

The annexed cuts. Figs. 1. and S, exhibit this hire, the lat- 

L St 
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ter in a state denuded of the external covering, the former 
with the coyer in its place, being the ordinary working state. 
The pedestal A is a pillar of wood or stone, of any convenient 
height, and fixed securely in the ground. On the top of the 
pillar is fixed a piece of stout board, having at each end a 
perforation or mortice. The stool or basement B on which 
the hive is set, is fastened to the former by means of two 
staples which pass through the mortices, and secured with 
two iron or wooden plugs. The stool is a board 14^ inches 
square, with a landing-place C, in front, which is rounded off 
in the upper surface, to prevent the lodgment of water. 
Round this board, at the distance of half an inch from its 
outer edge, is a frame of wood 1^ inches broad, and 1 inch in 
thickness. This is fixed upon the upper surface of the stool, 
having in the front side a door of entrance for the bees. 
This passage may be made 2 inches in width by^inch in height 
on the outside, but widening inward to S inches by ^ inch in 
height. The ride of the fhune opposite to the entrance is 
attached to a slip bottom of ^ inch in thickness, fitted to 
riide out like a drawer, thereby affording the means of clean- 
ing out the bottom of the hive, and on which a supply of 
food can be placed when necessary. The inside measure of 
this frame should correspond to the inride dimensions of the 
boxes. 

The body of the hive is made of deal, about 1 inch in thick* 
ness. Its dimensions are 10| inches square inside measure, 
and the total height about 19^ inches, but divided into three 
stories or compartments D, E, F, each 6^ inches high, and 
separable from each other as occasion may require. Each 
box is furnished with a top and bottom, perforated with ob- 
long slits, as seen in the top of Fig. 3 : these are of bard-wood^ 
^ inch thick, and each formed of two pieces. Each half of 
the tops and bottoms have three slits, each about ^ inch in 
width, and so arranged, that, when the bottom of one com* 
partment or box is applied to the top of any other, the slits 
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shall all coincide to allow free passage to the bees; the bot- 
toms are secured with small buttons to prevent their falling 
out in handling, but allowing them to be displaced with ease 
when the comb is to be abstracted. The boxes are united to 
each other with hooks and eyes, which must all be placed at 
equal distances from the edges of the box, to insure the ap* 
plication of any one box to any other of the set. One cover 
is adapted to fit all the boxes; it is required to be of thick 
wood, in order that the eyes of the hooks may be at the same 
distance from the edge as those of the boxes, its length and 
breadth being exactly the same as the body of the hive. The 
cover may be made of a angle piece of board, or it may be 
improved by making it in two layers, with a vacant space be- 
tween, a few anall holes may then be perforated in the lower 
half, and one larger hole in the upper portion, the latter to 
be stopped with a cork, and opened when occasion requires. 

The above is all that is essential to this hive, but the whole 
may be secured by the cover Fig. 1, the outer dimensions of 
which correspond with those of the stool or basement, that is 
14| inches sqiiare, and the haght sufficient to admit the three 
boxes or oompartments of the hive. A folding flap is pro*- 
vided on the back part of the cover, to allow the slip bottom 
to be withdrawn and replaced, while in the front, as seen in 
the figure, a small part is cut away 'to leave the entrance 
clear. \ 

In the management of this hive when a swarm takes place, 
if the swmm is large, take three boxes, but if small, two will 
suffice. Should three boxes have been applied, the lower one 
ought to be removed about the middle or end of September, 
as there should never be more than two boxes allowed for a 
hive during winter, nor till the bees have thrown the first 
swarm ; when a first swarm is thrown, add a third box to pre- 
vent after casts. If it is wished that the hive should not 
swarm at all, let a third box be added about the 1st of June, 

\ 
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when the hive begins to appear crowded, and afterwards a 
fourth box, if it appear necessary. 

To divide swarms, watch the time when the hives become 
crowded, and when drones begin to appear in the bee garden. 
Place a stool or basement with an empty box on it, on each side 
of the hive you mean to divide, and have at hand a spare co- 
ver. Unhook the hive, and draw through between the boxes 
a piece of thin wire or a thih table-knife, to separate any por- 
tions of wax that may adhere. In the evening, when the bees 
are mostly home, move the boxes gently, and insert between 
them two large sheets of tin plate ; lift the upper box with one 
of the tin sheets, and place it over the box already provided 
on one of the stools ; close the entrance of this stool and take 
out the tin plate ; put the cover on the other portion of the 
hive, and remove it to the empty box on the other stool, and 
when all are properly secured, allow this division to remain 
open that the stray bees may settle in it Let it remain open 
during the following day, and at night shut it up, using pre- 
caution to admit the necessary air, and open the other divi- 
sion. Let the 2d be shut up, and the 1st open for twenty- 
four hours ; and if the weather have been fine, you may set 
both at liberty ; but if the weather have been unfavourable for 
bees going abroad, they must be kept apart a day longer. 
After this they will continue to work as separate swarms. 

The person chiefly employed in shifting the boxes, may be 
protected from the bees by a broad hat with a veil tied round 
the hat, and round the shoulders, made of calico, with a pie<^ 
of gauze or cat-gut in front, and on the hands a pair of gloves, 
and over these a pair of woollen mittens, the clothes well but- 
toned up and secured. 

Should the hive at killing time consist of three boxes^ and 
the lower one be considered but partially filled, and should it, 
together with the middle one, be sufficient for the support of 
the hive, the upper box may then be taken away. To do 
this, disengage the upper box as before directed, and insert 
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the sheets of tin plate ; take away the upper box, and lay it 
on a stool at thirty or forty yards distance. Put the cover 
on the remaining boxes, and allow the bees free passage in 
both divisions. The bees in the removed box may be left 
alone for a little, and all that rise will fly back to the old stool, 
where, finding the hive as usual, they will remain. The bees 
in the separated box soon get tame when parted from the body 
of the hive, and may be blown out with bdlows, or thrust 
out with a quill, and when once they take wing, they will go 
back to the old stool. Care should be taken at this season of 
the year to observe if the queen bee be in the separated box, 
that she may be preserved and put back safely to the hive. 

When it is found necessary to feed bees, a trough of tinned 
iron, 10^ inches long, 4 inches wide, and 1 inch nearly in 
depth, with a floating lid of nearly the same dimensions, made 
of very thin fir wood, and bored like a sieve. This is filled with 
diluted honey, or thin syrup of sugar ; and having put the 
floater upon it, draw out the slip behind, and put in the feed- 
er, which must be so near the size of the opening, as not to 
let a bee pass when it is in, and at the same time allow it to 
go in freely. The hive is then shut up to prevent otb^ bees 
trom having admisdon. 

When weak swarms are fed in the ordinary way, without 
shutting them up, the bees of neighbouring hives are attract- 
ed, who not only cany off the food given, but after it is done, 
continue to rob the weak hive of all their store, if they have 
any. Feeding in this way often does harm rather than good. 

In feeding, it is advisable to give the bees daily as much as 
the feeder will contain for a succession of days, if they continue 
to take it up, until they have got what may be considered 
proper or sufficient. During this time they are closely shut 
up, and after feeding is dropped, let them be kept in dll 
ibey settle, and till the ndghbouring swarms, if they be in 
mofeao, settle also, when the passage may be left open. This 
praivents them from being the prey of neighbouring swarms. 

3 
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[In 1831, the Society, considering the advantages that might 
be derived from an acquaintance with the modes of manag- 
ing dairies in Holland, offered a premium for the best re- 
port on that subject, founded on personal observation. It 
was intimated that the Report should be required to detail 
the description of pasture and general treatment of the 
cows ; the process of manufacture of the butter and cheese ; 
to furnish a description of the dmry utensils, with the mode 
of keeping and cleaning them ; and to present an account 
of the milk and cheese houses, with reference to interior 
arrangement, position, and ventilation ; together with such 
other circumstances as might appear useful and interesting. 
The premium was awarded to Mr Mitchell, for the follow- 
ing Report] 

ON THE naiBY HUSBANDRY IN HOULANB. By Mr JOJSN 
MitchelLj Merchant^ LeWu 

It may, perhaps, be questioned whether the prosperity of 
Holland is not as much owing to its dairies as to its fisheries. 
The latter ai'e gradually dwindling into insignificance, while 
the former, from the great demand for* the butter and cheese 
for exportation to other countries, are in a prosperous state ; 
and as our following the example of the Dutch in the whale 
and herring fisheries has enabled us to assume nearly the en- 
tire whale-fishing trade, and to anticipate, and successfully 
compete with them with our herrings, in foreign markets, it 
is to be hoped that the knowledge we may ultimately acquire 
of their dairy management may have an equally beneficial 
effect* 

An earnest desire of obtaining information on this subject, 
which, strange to say, however interesting and important, does 
not seem yet to have engaged much if any public attention, 
VOL. X. (n) 
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and the reward offered by the Highland Society of Scotland 
for the best account of the Dairy Husbandry in Holland, im- 
pelled me, when in that country, to make a tour in the 
various districts where the necessary iirformation could be ob- 
tained. 

Some idea may be formed of the great importance and ex- 
tent of the dairy husbandry in Holland, by examining the 
official returns of importation into this kingdom. In the year 
ending 5th January 1830, it appears that out of 148,164 cwt. 
of butter imported from foreign countries, 116,233 cwt. were 
imported from Holland; and of 168,900 cwt. cheese, 167,918 
cwt. were imported from that country. The duty alone on 
these two articles from Holland, at 20s. per cwt on butter, 
and 10s. 6d. on cheese, amounted to L. 204,386, and these 
quantities must have cost the consumers, 

The Butter, . . L. 523,048 
The Cheese, . . 292,282 

L. 8 15,330 

The butter is calculated only 90s. per cwt. ; but Is. 6d. 
per lb. has been frequently paid for Dutch butter, when the 
good butter of ihk country was sold so low as lOd. per lb. 
The cheese is calculated at 50s., which may be considered as 
a fair average price of the different quantities and qualities 
imported. The exportation of cheese and butter from Hol- 
land to other countries, the Mediterranean, the East and 
West Indies, and America, is besides very considerable. 

The great importance of the information required by the 
Highland Society of Scotland must be the more evident, 
when it is considered that by a httle more attention to dairy 
husbandry in some districts, and to the wants of the con- 
sumers, the whole of such an enormous sum maybe expended 
upon the produce of the dairy of this country. 

In communicating the information which I have been able 
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to obtain on this important subject, I shall follow the method 
indicated in the Society's announcement. 

IlsI^ Pastwre . — That part of Holland in the vicinity of the 
sea bang of course the lowest, is peculiarly adapted for pas- 
ture farms, and therefore, with few or trifling exceptions, the 
whole tract of country, for several miles in breadth, extending 
from the one end of Holland to the other^ is applied to this 
purpose. On the greatest extent of coast, namely between 
Dunkirk, the Hook of Holland, and the Hdder point, the 
sea has furnished an effectual barrier against its own encroach- 
ments, the impetuosity of the winds and waves having in the 
lapse of time formed an elevated ridge of sand hills or emi- 
nences which completdy exclude the waves, so that dykes are 
there unnecessary; but on part of the coast of Vriesland, 
Groningen, &c., and on the margins of all the rivers, very 
lofty and spacious embankments are made, so that the sea and 
its branches are completely excluded, except when some tem- 
pest breaks over the dykes in Vriesland and Groningen, or in 
the Zuyder Zee, as was the case in 18^5. The water there- 
fore in the canals is every where fredi. Indeed this indus- 
trious nation has to contend more against the interior than 
the exterior waters ; the Rhine is so dispersed by its various 
branches, and so absorbed by this level country, that it has 
been found necessary to cut a canal to the sea to give it 
egress, solely for the purpose of facilitating the process of 
draining the lands of the superabundant waters. The pas- 
tures are generally intersected by numerous small canals, be- 
ing a convenient means of transport, and they, (according to 
the dryness or wetness of the season,) by the use of wind- 
mills, serve either the purpose of draining or irrigation. 

The management of the pastures by the farmers is very 
simple. They are never ploughed, but are top-dressed with the 
cow-house manure (mixed with the cleanings of the small 
canals,) in the fall or spring of every third year, the spring, 
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however, being considered the best time for top-dressing. 
Diy sand is used in the cow-house, and it is subsequently misled 
with the dung when swept away ; in some places Dutch ashes, 
lime, and gypsum are used, not only for destroying mosses, 
but for increasing the produce. 

That part of the pasture which has been top^ressed is, the 
first year, reserved for hay, and the cow is not suffered to 
pasture on it till the two subsequent years. This is the regu- 
lar routine in North and South Holland, but I have met far- 
mers in Vriesland who top-dress every alternate year, and in 
some places top-dressing is considered unnecessary if the waters 
have covered the meadows during the preceding winter. 

That the pastures may give their due return, it is consider- 
ed that the water of the small canals or ditches intersecting 
the farms, ought, generally, to be nearly on a level with the 
meadows. 

The grasses in the Dutch pastures are principally of the 
following species : — Poa pratensis^ smooth -stalked meadow- 
grass; Poa trivialis, Toughish meadow-grass; Dactylis glo^ 
merata, rough cocksfoot-grass ; Antlioxanthum odoratum^ 
sweet-scented vernal-grass ; Ahpecurus praiensiSy meadow 
foxtail-grass ; Cynosurus cristatus^ crested dogstml-grass ; 
and Tri&cum r&pens^ couch-grass. The weeds, such as 
the spedes of Nardus^ Careac^ JuncuSy Equlsetumy Car^ 
duuSy Euphorbiay &c., are by attentive farmers carefully taken 
out where they appear ; but, indeed, the Dutch meadows 
are in general wonderfully free of weeds. The hay is cut 
when in flower about the month of July, and is, when dried, 
in North and South Holland, generally put under an open 
thatched roof, which can be rmsed or depressed close, to 
cover the hay. In Groningen and Vriesland, it is most fre- 
quently put into a lofty and spacious covered apartment of 
the farm building, adjoining to tlie byre, but entirely sepa- 
rated from it. 

Supposing the whole growth of grass as 700, the Dutch 
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fiurmers consider that there grows for the consumption of the 
cow from the beginning of spring till May, 136 parts ; in J une, 
200 ; July, 135 ; August, 95 ; September, 55 ; October till 
winter, 80. The price of hay in Holland in ordinary years is 
7 or 8 guilders, about 13s. per 1600 imperial lb. 

2d, Cows and General Treatment . — ^There is a much 
greater similarity in general, among the Dutch cows, than 
those of this country. The Vriesland and Groningen cows 
are the largest and most esteemed races in Holland. They 
are short-necked, broad and deep chested, deep-bodhed, broad- 
backed, with well made limbs, fine small horns, and stand well 
upon their feet. The greatest number of cows seen by me, were 
either black and white, or dark brown and white. Light brown 
or light brown and white cows are much seldomer seen in Hol- 
land than in this country. For a very fine cow a farmer told me 
he had been offered 126 guilders, equal to L. 10 ; and another 
had been offered 112 guilders, about L.9, for each of eight 
cows of the Vriesland breed. 

The general practice is, that the cow should calve in her 
second year. The bull is employed when it is two years old. 
I met a farmer near Haarlem who employed his when only 
one year old ; but the best farmers considered that a bull ought 
not to be used till its second or third year. The bull is fat- 
tened and sold to the butcher, when four or five years old, 
and the cow at seven or eight. Some cows are, however, 
kept for milking till the tenth year. 

The most approved method of treating the calf is as fol- 
lows : It is immediately after its birth taken from the cow, 
put in a separate place, and laid on dry straw. A little salt 
is given, and the tongue and mouth are rubbed with it. It is 
also rubbed clean with straw. After the lapse of six or eight 
hours, the first beesting of the mother cow diluted with one« 
third water, is given to the calf to drink, and this treatment 
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is continued for some days, the liquid being given thrice a-day. 
Thereafter, during two or three weeks, they give the calf the 
milk as it comes from the cow, diluted with one-fourth water, 
in which now and then a small handful of sand is put ; then 
chuni*-milk is gradually given, and it is supplied with hay ; 
at the age of ten weeks it is brought out to the meadow, 
where it is also supplied with skimmed milk, churned milk, or 
whey. In this way each fanner raises the proper number of 
quey calves to fill up vacancies ; but calves fattened for sale 
have milk from the cow three times a-day« 

For some days after calving the cow is milked thrice a-day, 
and they then return to the usual practice of milking twice 
a-day. 

Some fanners consider it of advantage to let tlie cow give 
milk the fiist year, and, by letting her stand over the next 
year, they find the animal much finer in size and form than 
by following the usual practice. 

The cows are turned out to grass generally by the end of 
March, or the beginning of ApriL They are, when first sent 
out, furnished with a very thick doth of tow, covering the 
upper half of the body from the shoulders to the tail, to pre- 
vent diseases from cold. They remain out night and day 
about thirty weeks* In the winter months the general food 
is hay, and most farmers ^ve their cows nothing else; when 
they can be obtained, distilleiy grains are sometimes given. At 
the great estabUsbment ofBaron Van Palink,near Leyden, boil- 
ed beans with rape-cake, spread over the hay, were given at 
night, and ground linseed-cake in the morning, which I was 
informed enabled the cow to give more and better milk than 
bay alone. Raw potatoes and diy linseed-cake are also some- 
times given, and most farmers give the butter-milk, either 
diluted with water or not, to the cows as well as to the calves 
and pigs. Mangd-wurzel is also given, but turnips never. 

The byres or cow-houses are generally lofty, airy, paved 
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with large square bricks, and kept perfectly dean. The roof is 
generally about ten feet high. I saw no racks or mangers. The 
cows stand in two rows, generally facing the centre, and some- 
times the sides of the byre, along which is a brick pavement 
slightly elevated in the middle. On the edges next the cows, and 
on a level with them, is a gutter, perfectly clean, into which the 
drink or meat is put, and the hay laid down. Each cow has 
about five feet of space, and is tied to a railing of three small 
low posts in front, separating each cow. There is little straw 
used for bedding ; on the place where they stand, there is a 
hollow part at the fore feet, into which are now and then put 
dry horse dung and straw ; at the hind feet, generally no- 
thing is laid but a little dry sand. From the narrowness of 
the stance, the back alw'ays projects so far as to cause the 
dung droppings to fall into a gutter about eighteen inches 
deep and eighteen inches wide, which is regularly and care- 
fully swept and deaned, so that there is veiy little trouble in 
deaning away and collecting the manure. The cows are al- 
ways kept quite dean, and, to prevent the tml occasioning 
filth, the lower end is always tied up by a string attached to 
the ceiling. 

8d, Process of Manufacture . — ^The cows are always milked 
by the men, and the butter and cheese made by the women. 
One man is considered necessary for every ten cows, but I 
frequently found very respectable dairies managed entirely 
by the family. At Ter Leide the well managed dairy esta- 
blishment of Baron Van Palink, there are ninety milch cows, 
nine men, and a Boerinn (or female farmer), the maker of 
the butter and cheese, who has a female assistant At E!link- 
enburgh near Sasemheim, there are forty cows ; the farmer 
and three grown sons do all the milking, and his wife and 
one female servant make all the butter and cheese. At Schoote, 
by Haarlem, there are twenty cows ; the father and smi milk, 
and the wife and a female servant make the butter and cheese. 
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At DroDgr 3 rp near Leu warden, there are thirty cows : there 
are the master and two men, the mistress and two female ser- 
vants. Several other establishments which I examined had 
the same proportion of men to the number of cows; but I 
never found more than two female servants whatever the ex- 
tent of the dairy. The farmer reckons that he can make 
100 guilders, about L. 8, 10s., per annum by each cow. 

BiMer. — ^There are three distinct kinds of butter manu- 
factured in Holland ; the butter made from the cream when 
the cow is at the grass in summer, called Grass Butter ; the 
butter from the whey of the sweet milk cheese, called Whey 
Butter ; and the butter made in winter when the cows are in 
the byre, called Hay Butter. 

Grass Butter. — The cows being carefully milked to the 
last drop, the copper pitchers lined with brass, or pitchers 
entirely of brass, which contain the milk, are put into an ob- 
long water-tight pit, which they call a koelbak^ built of brick 
or stone, about six feet in length, three feet in breadth, and 
two feet in depth, into which cold water bad been previously 
pumped, (there being generally a pump at one end.) In this 
pit or cooler, the pitchers stand two hours, the milk being fre- 
quently stirred. This cooling process is of great advantage 
in causing the cream to separate rapidly and abundantly from 
the milk. Thereafter, the milk b^g run through horse-hair 
searches or drainers, is put into the flat milk-dishes, which 
are of earthenware, copper, or wood, as shall be afterwards de- 
scribed ; it remains in a cool milk-house or cellar, for twenty- 
four hours. It is then skimmed, and the cream is collected in 
a tub or barrel. When soured, and if there is a suflicient 
quantity from the number of cows, they churn every twenty- 
four hours, the chum being half filled with the soured cream. 
A little lolled warm water is added in wintei, to give the 
whole the proper degree of heat, and in very ^arm weather 
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the cream is first cooled in the Jcoelbalc or cooler. In many 
small farm-houses, or when the covis give little milk, the milk 
is not skimmed, but the whole, when soured, is put into the 
chum ; the butter immediatdly after being taken out, is put 
into a shallow tub called a Vloot, and carefully washed with 
pure cold water. It is then worked with a slight sprinkling 
of small salt, whether for immediate use, or for the barrel, 
there being none made entirdy fresh or without salt, as in 
Scotland. 

After the cows had been only eight or ten days out, the 
difference from hay butter was slightly perceptible, but I found 
the grass butter after the cows had been three weeks at grass de- 
licious. This new butter is highly esteemed in Holland, is made 
in fanciful shapes of lambs, stuck with the flowers of the poly- 
anthus, pyramids, &c., and sells as high as 44« slivers, equal to 
Ss. 8d. the 17i oz. or Dutch lb. If intended for barrelling, the 
butter is worked up twice or thrice a-day with soft fine salt, for 
three days in a flat tub, there being about two pounds of this 
salt allowed for fourteen pounds of butter ; the butter is then 
hard packed by thin layers into the casks, which casks are pre« 
viously carefully seasoned and cleaned. They are always of 
oak, well smoothed inside. Before being used, they are al- 
lowed to stand three or four days, filled with sour whey, and 
thereafter carefully washed out and dried. Each cow after 
bmng some time at grass yields about one Dutch pound {V7i 
oz.) of butter per day. 

Hay Butter undergoes the same process ; being of course 
the butter made in winter, when the cows stand in the dairy, 
but although inferior in flavour and colour, it has nothing of 
the disagreeable taste which the turnip imparts to the winter 
butter of this country. 

Whey Butter is made from the whey of the sweet milk 
cheeses. The whey, bang collected from the curd and the 
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pressed cheese, is allowed to stand three days or a week, ac- 
cording to the quantity ; the cream is either skimmed off and 
diurned, or the whey itself is put into the churn, and the but- 
ter is formed in about an hour. In winter the butter obtained 
by the process is about 1 lb. per cow per week, and in summer 
about 1 J lb. per cow per week. 

The usual proportional prices per lb. of these three kinds 
of butter in summer are 8^ stivers or pence for common grass 
butter, hay butter seven, and whey butter six, although, as 
already shown, the first fine spring grass butter obtains a much 
higher price. 

Cheese * — There are four kinds of staple cheese made in 
Holland: the round or bullet cheeses called Edam^ (from 
their having been first principally made in that neighbour- 
hood) ; StoTkshe (so called from the village of Stolkwyk), 
or as called by us Chuda, being flat and broader and larger 
than the Edam. Soth these kinds are made of unskimmed 
milk. The other two kinds are made of skimmed milk ; die 
one kind Leidsche or Leyden^ (being so called from its being 
prindpally made near Leyden) is made of milk once skim- 
med ; the other is called Graawshe^ and is made in Vries- 
land of milk twice skimmed. Both kinds are called by us 
Koi/aer ClmsBy and are larger and flatter than the two first 
named kinds. 

Edam Cheese . — The process of manufacture of the Edam 
cheese is as follows : — The milk being yearned as soon as taken 
from the cow, when coagulated, the hand, or a wooden bowl, 
is passed gendy two or three times through the curds, which 
are then allowed to stand a few minutes ; the bowl or finger 
is again passed through them, and they stand a few minutes. 
The whey is then taken off with the wooden bowl, and the 
curd is put into a wooden form (of the proper size and shape 
of the cheese to be made). This form is cut out of the solid 
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wood by a turner, and has one hole in the bottom. If the 
cheese is of the small size (about 4 lb.), it remains in this 
form about ten or twelve days ; if the large sized, it remains 
about fourteen days. It is turned daily, the upper part du- 
ring this time being kept sprinkled with about two ounces of 
purified salt of the large crystals. It is then removed into 
a second box or form of the same ^e, with four holes in the 
bottom (Fig. 1. PI. IV.), and put under a press of about 50 
lb. wdght, where it remains from two to three hours, if of 
the small size, and 4 to 6 hours if of the large size. It is then 
taken out, put on a dry airy shelf in the cheese apartment, 
and daily turned for about four weeks, when they are gene- 
rally fit to be taken to market. 

Alkmaar, in North Holland, is the great market for Edam 
cheese. It is not uncommon to see 800 farmers at the mar- 
ket, and 470,000 cheeses for sale on one day. The price 
there averages about 30s. per cwt. 

Gouda Cheese . — ^This kind of cheese is also made from the 
milk immediately on its being taken from the cow. After 
gradually taking off the principal part of the whey, a little 
warm water is put upon the curd, which is left standing for a 
quarter of an hour. By increasing the heat and quantity of 
the water, the cheese is made harder and more durable. All 
the whey and water is then taken off, and the^curd is gradu- 
ally packed hard into a form cut out by the turner, flatter and 
broader than the form for the Edam cheese (Fig. %.). A 
wooden cover is placed over it, and the press, with a weight 
of about 8 lb., put upon it. It is here frequently turned, 
and altogether remains under the press about twenty-four 
hours. The cheese is then carried to a cool cellar, put into a 
tub containing pickle, the liquid covering the lower half of it. 
The water for the pickle is boiled, and about three or four 
handfuls of salt melted in about thirty imperial pints of wa- 
ter. The cheese is not put in until the water is quite cold. 
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After remaining twenty-four hours, or at most two days, in 
the pickle-tub, where it is turned every six hours, the cheese, 
being first rubbed over with salt, is placed upon a board 
idigbtly hollowed, having a small channel in the centre to con- 
duct the whey, which runs off into a tub placed at the one 
end* This board is called the Zouttank^ upon which several 
cheeses are generally placed at a time. About tuo or three 
ounces of the large crystallized salt is placed upon the upper 
side of the cheese, which is frequently turned, the side upper- 
most being always sprinkled with salt. It remains on the 
zouttank about eight or ten days, according to the warmness 
of the weather ; the cheese is then washed with hot water, 
rubbed dry and laid upon planks, and turned daily, until per- 
fectly dry and hard. 

The cheese-house is generally shut during the day, but 
must be open in the evening, and early in the morning. 

Gouda is the principal market for this kind of cheese, where 
it sells at about 86s. per cwt. 

Each cow at grass in Holland is calculated to give about 
three or four lb. sweet milk cheese per day. 

Kanter Cheese . — ^The skimmed milk is poured out of the 
stone, copper, or wooden milk-dishes, into a tub or tubs, in 
which it remains to settle half a day. About the fourth part 
is gently poured over into a copper bdler, which boiler, by the 
most careful fanners, is oiled with sweet oil, to prevent burn- 
ing the milk, or giving it a singed taste. This is heated till 
the hand can hardly bear the heat, and then taken out and 
mixed with the other three-fourths, the whole being stirred 
about ; the rennet or yearning is put in ; when coagulated, the 
whey is taken out with a wooden bowl, the curd is hard work- 
ed and pressed with the hands, then put into a doth, the four 
comers being folded on the top, and the whey pressed out. 
The curd is then put into a broad tub, called a porteltobbe^ and 
hard worked and trodden upn by the bare feet, (although 
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there has lately been a plan introduced to obviate this dis- 
agreeable practice, this is generally the mode used in making 
common or Kanter cheese) ; there is then mixed among the 
curd a shut common-sized handful of soft fine salt to every 
SO lb. cheese. It is then put into a strong drcular form (of 
staves, and hooped, about three inches thick, with holes bored 
in the bottom), with the cloth round it. It stands in this 
form twenty-four hours, the cloth being taken oflF and wrung 
dry three or four times a-day during these twenty-four hours : 
this form is placed upon a hand-barrow or open standard over 
a tub which receives the whey, a cross plank is laid over the 
lid of the cheese-form, and it is frequently pressed by the 
weight of the body. The cheese is then taken out and put 
into a cheesewell or form equally strong (Fig. 3.), having a 
cover called a Volgert^ and put under a heavy press, the 
weight being about S60 lb., where it remains twenty-four 
hours more. 

In some places the salt is not mixed with the curd, parti- 
cularly in South Holland. In this case, after the cheese is 
taken out of the press, it is put into a trough, and the upper 
side sprinkled with the large crystals of salt, and turned daily 
for twenty or thirty days, according to the size. 

After this process, or when taken out of the press, the 
cheese is washed, and in some places it is smoothened by rub- 
bing it frequently with sour skimmed beesting, preserved for 
the purpose; it is then rubbed with a reddish-coloured sub- 
stance, called Kaasverf or Kamsmeer (which the apothecaries 
sell in Holland!, for the purpose of giving a smooth outside 
and good colour ; the cheese is then put into a cool cheese- 
house or cellar, and frequently turned, until brought to mar- 
ket. 

It is into this kind of common or Eanter cheese that vari- 
ous spices are put (although few of that kind come to this 
country). The operation takes place when the curd is put 
into the first form. The curd in this case is put in in layers- 
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The first lajer has no ^ices in it : upcm it is sprinkled some 
cummin seed, and thereafter regular layers with cloves inter- 
mingled, until the upper layer is placed, having also no spices 
in it. 

Grm’sx.shc Kaas^ or Inferior Kanter Cheese. — This infe- 
rior Kanter cheese is made of milk twice skimmed, in Vries- 
land and Groningen, and is prepared in a similar way to 
Leidsclie, or best common or Kanter cheese, to which it is much 
inferior. 

The Dutch farmers reckon that 30 cows at grass will give 
from 100 to SOO lb. fine butter, and about 300 lb. Kanter 
or common cheese per week. 

4/A, Description Dairy Utensils. — ^The pitchers used at 
milking are of copper, lined widi brass, well polished, about 18 
inches diameter, and 16 inches in height ; wooden pitchers are 
seldom u&ed for this purpose. The milk-dishes for receiving 
the milk are \arious. What are very commonly used are 
brown stone-ware, very broad above, and narrow at bottom ; 
the breadth at the top about SI inches, and the depth at the 
middle about 6 inches (Fig. 7.) Others are similar to our own, 
b^g of staves, and hooped, about 16 inches in breadth, and 4 
inches in depth. Those of wood are always painted inside and 
out Another kind, very much used, is an oblong trough of 
wood, hollowed out, similar in shape to the London butchers^ 
trays, and painted. The milk dishes at Baron Van PalinFs 
are of this shape, but of copper. The barrels and tubs for 
receiving the cream, whey, &c. are all neatly painted. The 
chums are generally of one similar shape, and somewhat 
broader and shorter than those generally used in this country. 
They are in most instances of oak, but at Drongiyp in Vries- 
land, the farmer at one of the principal dailies used a fir chum, 
giving as a reason for doing so, that the oak discolours the 
butter. They are not painted inside, and not often outside. 
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but are kept remarkably clean, and the iron-hoops generally 
shine as bright as silver. When the churning process was 
going on, I have observed the outside of the chum wrapped 
over with cloth, which I was told was for the purpose of keep, 
ing the outside clean. The Dutch have various ways of work- 
ing the churn. At the large dairies it is generally with a 
horse; this I observed near Delft, at Ter Leide, near Ley- 
den, and near Leuwarden, in Vriesland; at others they are 
churned by the hand, by turning a large fly-wheel (Fig- 10.) 
At Almenaar, near Harlingen, I saw a chum made to go by 
the feet, the weight of the body being moved alternately from 
one side to the other, on a platform fixed on a pivot (Fig. 9 ) ; 
to the one end of the platform a stalk being attached, which 
moved the churn-handle attached to another pivot. I observed 
at a farm near Gouda, that the churn was made to work from 
the ceiling in a very easy way : a piece of wood in the shape of 
an obtuse angle, was attached at the elbow to a pivot in one of 
the beams of the ceiling ; the chum-stick was attached to the 
one end, and it was worked up and down by the hand at the 
other end (Fig. 8.) And in North Holland they chum by 
means of dogs in wheels, in a similar way to the tumspits. 

The forms for the cheeses, as already described, are for the 
Edam and Gouda cheese, made by the turner out of the so- 
lid ; the form or cheesewell for theKanter cheese is of strong 
staves and hooped. 

The cheese presses are of various forms; the kaaspers^ 
or cheese-press for the kanter cheese, requires to be of consi- 
derable strength and weight. One most used is of this form : 
There is a lever attached to a standard, having at the one end 
a chain fastened to a moveable beam, which presses on the co- 
ver of the cheesewell ; to the one end of the moveable beam 
is attached a weight of 360 lb., and the lever can elevate and 
depress the beam when required (Fig. 4.) Another, for the 
same kind of cheese, is of a more simple construction ; the 
weight is suspended by a rope to a pulley, which pulley is 
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moved by winches at each end, (Fig. 6.) The press for the 
Edam and Gouda cheeses is still more simple; it consists of 
a board attached at one end to a fixture, and on the other 
end is the weight, (Fig. 6.) ; and below the board is the cheese- 
well. 

Utensils hoic 'kept and cleaned , — ^The milk utensils of me- 
tal are daily first hard scrubbed and washed with boiling hot 
water, and then with cold. This seems to be one of the most 
careful and laborious operations of the Dutch dairymaid. In 
travelling, they may be frequently seen on the sides of the ca- 
nals, labouring hard at this necessary occupation. Warm wa- 
ter is also used in cleaning the wooden utensils, and then cold 
water ; and the whole are exposed to the open air a great part 
of the day. 

A, Milk-houses . — ^There is great variety in the arrangements 
of the milk and cheese houses; but the most frequent form is 
this : — ^Between the dwelling apartments and the cow-house, 
and of the breadth of the house, is a square apartment for 
churning and other similar operations ; at one comer is the 
cooler, built of brick, as already described, and generally ha- 
ving a pump at one end, for the purpose of introducing the 
cold water to cool the milk. This apartment is airy, roomy, 
and paved with square bricks. Descending a few steps from 
it, is the milk-house or rather cellar; it is always three or four 
steps below the level of the house, paved with brick, and ha- 
ving an arched cdling, almost al\«ays of brick or stone, and 
two or four windows, according to size. The milk dishes are 
ranged along the floor (not on shelves), in such a way as each 
dish may be reached by the dairymaid. The windows are 
opened or shut according to the state of the weather, to which 
particular attention is paid. • 

The Cheese Bouses are also generally cellars, and ad- 
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joining the milk-houses ; but in summer the byres are used 
ibr the Leidsche or Kanter cheese ; the floor being kept quite 
clean. All the \vindows and doors being open, abundant air 
is aflbrded. In winter the windows of the cheese-houses are 
generally kept shut, and if any intense frost exists, they put 
in one of the wooden boxes, containing a pan with burning 
turf. The cheeses are placed in rows on the wooden shelves, 
and I found the cheese place at a farm near Alkmaar, to be 
one end of a large shade, open to the air, but having a piece 
of canvass covering, or rather hanging, before the shelves. 

General Remarks. — In travelling along the roads or 
canals, the neat farm-houses and the beautiful green meadows 
covered with great numbers of the finest race of cows, aflbrd 
a very enlivening sight, and very much relieve the otherwise 
monotonous appearance of this flat country. 

The houses are generally of one story, but sometimes have 
garret rooms, and are generally thatched with reeds, which 
grow so abundantly in Holland, although some are tiled 
(Fig. 11.) ; the roof is generally very lofty, particularly of 
those which have the hay in the centre of the house, and the 
apartments, consisting of two or three, are, like Dutch houses 
in general, proverbially clean. Some have a small neat apart- 
ment at one comer of, and open to the byre, from which the 
primitive inhabitants may sit and survey the cattle in the stall. 
From the cleanliness of the byre, and the perfume of the cows, 
I found it by no means a disagreeable place. Most farm- 
houses have a separate small temporary building, where the 
family resides during the summer months, for the sake of cool- 
ness and convenience, and to facilitate the dairy operations. 

Fig. 12. is the ground-plan of one of these buildings ; but 
it must be understood that the disposition of the apartments 
is variable. 

As naturally may be supposed, the moist and damp wea- 
ther and meadows have often a deadly eflect upon the cattle. 

VOL. X. (o) 
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A farmer, near Haarlem, told me he lost in one year nine- 
teen cows out of his stock of twenty, which he ascribed to the 
wetness of the season ; and another in Vriesland told me he 
lost, last year, thirteen cows out of thirty, by what he called 
the gall sickness. 

Each dairy fanner has generally about one, mr at most two, 
acres tmder the plough for com crops ; there is otherwise no 
ploughed land to be seen in the dairy districts of North and 
South Holland ; but in Vriesland there is considerably more 
land in cultivation. I observed there a very clumsy plough, 
with wheels, which was drawn by four horses, with the one 
wheel double the diameter of the other. Two men were em- 
ployed, one driving the horses, the other holding the plough. 

I was rather disappointed to find that, excepting perhaps a 
few patches for hyacinths and other flowers, dairy farmers bad 
seldom vegetable gardens, and these very small. There are 
few fruit-trees to be seen ; they do not thrive from the mois- 
ture, and are generally stunted and covered with lichens. 

Each farmer has generally one or two horses for the pur- 
pose of carrying the produce to market. The cart or waggon 
is narrow and long, has four wheels and serves as their tra- 
velling equipage, when (key go to any distance; and they can 
drive at a pretty quick pace« 

A good many pigs are fed upon the dairy farms with the 
whey and butter milk ; they are kept remarkably clean, with- 
in neat pighouses placed at a little distance from the hous^ 
and they afford a very profitable return. 

Much attention is now paid in Holland to the improvement 
of the land, the breed of dairy cows, &c. There are the Rot- 
terdam and Haarlem Societies of Arts, the Netherlands’ Eco- 
nomical Society, the Sodely Pelix Mentis, the Royal Nether- 
lands’ Institution, and the Agricultural Society, all which en- 
courage and promote the knowledge of farming. One of the 
laws passed during the reign of the present sovereign, obliges 
each student of divinity to attend a two years’ course of lec- 
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tures on agriculture before being licensed. The great ad« 
vantage of adopting such a regulation in Scotland must be 
obvious, where every country minister'^s glebe might become 
the experimental fields, or the model for the parish, and he 
himself, in this respect, the disseminator of every new im« 
provement. 

The Dutch are remarkably particular as to the proper 
quantity and quality of their salt, of which there are three 
kinds manufactured. The small salt for butter, which is 
somewhat smaller than the common salt made in this country, 
is boiled or evaporated in twenty-four hours. This kind is 
also used, as already mentioned, in mixing in some distncts 
with the Eianter cheese. The second salt is evaporated by 
a slower process, in about three days ; it is used in salting, 
by outward application, the Edam, Gouda, and in some 
places the Eanter cheeses. This kind is beautifully formed 
in the natural crystals of about half an inch square* The 
third kind is larger sized : the crystals are nearly an inch 
square, and the evaporation process lasts four or five days. 
It is sometimes used for salting the cheeses by outward 
application, but principally for curing fisb, beef, pork, &c. 
The Dutch pay great attention to the exact quantity of the 
particular kind of salt necessary, so that we never find the 
cheeses made in Holland salted to an intolerable degree, as we 
sometimes experience in this country. I endeavoured to dis- 
cover the mode of manufacture, and learned some particulars 
on this important subject ; but there appeared to be some se- 
cret in the process which the manufacturers were unwilling to 
disclose. One thing is certain, that the use of the Dutch salt 
is one of the causes of the sweet and delirious flavour of their 
butter, whirii, although always well flavoured, hardly tastes of 
salt, or rather of that acrid quality which the poisonous bittern 
or the muriate and sulphate of magnesia pervading our com« 
mon salt, imparts to our butter ; and this is very obvious in 
comparing the Dutch butter with the best salted butter of this 

(o2) 
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country. When it is considered that the health and pro^ 
perity of the people are materially concerned in the use of this 
article in so many various ways, the propriety, or rather ne- 
cessity, of improvement in its manufacture will be the more 
evident ; and it is rather remarkable, that while chemistry has 
now advanced to so much perfection, no change has taken 
place in the mode of making salt for several centuries. The 
late scientific Earl of Dundonald, the late Dr Coventry, and 
the Rev. James Headrick, proposed important improvements 
in the mode of manufacture of this article, which, however, 
seem never to have been adopted. (See Headrick''s View of 
the Island of Arran, p. 372, for some interesting remarks on 
this subject.) 

I must again advert to the remarkable care and attention 
paid to the dairy farm operations in Holland, and the great 
cleanliness eveiy where observable. The whole seems to be 
the effect of a w^ell-regulated system. As before observed, 
the men attend to milking and feeding the cows, and the 
women to making the butter and cheese ; they know and at- 
tend to tbeir particular dudes, and, therefore, nothing is 
omitted or neglected. As to cleanliness, every dwelling- 
house is a model and a pattern ; tbey seem to vie with each 
other on this point. The cowhouse is pure and clean, not a 
particle of filth being to be seen in it ; the cows are as clean 
as if they were in a dining room ; the milk and cheese houses, 
and in sliort every part of the house, are free from dust and 
dirt of any kind ; the manure is placed at a convenient dis- 
tance from the cowhouse, behind the house, and every par- 
ticle is carefully collected together. The whole apartments, 
even the byre and hay-house, are generally under one roof; 
and the cleanly system, and the admirable arrangement, give 
that comfort and pleasure which are too often wanting in thra 
countrv". 

It is of considerable advantage to the Dutch, that they ob- 
serve uniformity in their manufacture of cheese, so that the 
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various qualities being known, the article can be named, and, 
therefore, the tastes of the consumers can be gratified ; but in 
this country there is no uniformity. Indeed, the only cheese 
made in Scotland having a name, generally known, is the Dun- 
lop cheese, which long maintained a superiority of character ; 
but I have often observed cheeses of this form much deteriorated 
or badly imitated, so that Dunlop cheese is not now so much 
esteemed, and the manufacturers of the good article must be 
thereby injured, for its consumption and value will conse- 
quently decrease ; however, the makers or imitators of Dunlop 
cheeses seem to wish to make up for the diver^ty of quality 
by the uniformity of weight and size, there being a foolish 
idea that the larger the cheese, the better the quality. The 
cheeses are always too large for one family. The Dutch have 
all sizes and weights, particularly of the finer qualities. There 
are the large 10 lb. Edams, and the small ones of 4 lb., but all 
of one shape* The Gouda cheeses vary considerably in size, but 
have a similar shape. The Kanter have a greater uniformity 
in size, and always a well known form ; we never find a Ean- 
ter or skimmed milk cheese in the shape of an Edam or 
Gouda, in tlie way that we find skimmed milk cheese in the 
shape of the true Dunlop. The Dutch are shrewd and 
knowing enough to avoid this, being aware that deceptions of 
this kind would destroy the character and consequent demand 
for their staple articles ; in short, they know that honesty is 
the best policy.” 

It is, therefore, to be wished that each of the various kinds 
of cheeses made in this country, possessed a distinctive shape 
and name, and it might be considered how far it would be 
proper for the Highland Society of Scotland, to encourage 
in the manufacture of our cheese, qualities, shapes, and sizes 
similar to those adopted by the Dutch. 
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ON CUTTING GRAIN-CROPS WITH THE COMMON SCYTHE, AS 

PRACTISED IN ABERDEENSHIRE. By the BeV. JAMES 

Faeqjjhabson^ of jybrcL 

A genteemalN, a member of the Highland Sodety, usually 
resident in E£nburgh, having, on a recent visit to this place, 
witnessed the perfect axul expeditious manner in which the 
grain-crops are cut in Aberdeenshire by the scythe, a prac- 
tice which he had not observed elsewhere, in the course of a 
pretty extendve journey through other parts of Scotland 
daring this harvest ; and having expressed an opinion that a 
notice of the introduction of such a valuable improvement in 
this district, and a plain description of the manner in which 
the various operations are performed, and statement of the 
advantages of the process, might lead to its adoption in other 
parts, where it is yet unknown ; I have, on the suggestion, 
written out the following account, which I now take the 
liberty o present to the Highland Society. 

The application of the scythe to the cutting of the grain- 
crops, first commenced effectively in this neighbourhood, which 
is near the centre of Aberdeenshire, in the year 1818; and 
the system was so rapidly perfected, apparently by a sponta- 
neous movement among the tenants and labourers over seve- 
ral parishes, that, in the course of three or four years, the 
sickle, or reaping-hook, was in a great measure superseded ; 
and now for several years past it is no where to be seen, the 
whole crops, even those on the smallest possesrions, being cut 
down with the scythe. 

I have heard it reported, that the improvement had com- 
menced two or three years earlier about the district of Auch- 
terless ; but to the certainty of that matter I cannot speak, 
nor give any detail of its progress there. I can state, how- 
ever, that it did not come, in any perfected form, into this 
immediate neighbourhood, from any other quarter, as I have 
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witnessed its rude and imperfect beginnings here, and its steps 
from year to year towards perfection, till, in the end, it has 
become so satisfactory as to deserve the attention of every 
agriculturist, who sets a value on the despatch, cheapness, 
perfection, and at the same time pleasantness to the work* 
men, of the labour he has to perform. 

Perhaps I ought to have commenced with stating, that, 
about thirty years ago, an attempt had been made in this parish, 
and persisted in for two years, to cut the corn-crops with the 
scythe ; but as a notion had been then entertained, that it 
was indispensable, for laying the ears even, to attach some 
sort of additional machinery to the common scythe, and 
which was attempted in the form of a comb or heckle pro- 
jecting above the blade, the i^eme became abortive, owing, 
as experience now teaches us, to that very notion ; and all 
thought of employing the scythe for harvest work passed 
away, till it was again revived at the lime above stated. 

The implement now employed is just the common scythe, 
universally in use over the kingdom for cutting grass and 
clover-hay. No change whatever is made in it for cutting 
heavy or lodged grain-crops ; but for light standing crops, a 
very simple addition is found of advantage. This consists 
of a small rod or shoot, nearly an inch in diameter, of green 
willow, or rowan, or broom, or any other flexible and tough 
young wood. It has its thick end twisted into the small iron 
rod, which aids in attaching the blade of the scythe to its 
handle, named provincisdly the Grass-naiL Its small end 
passes over the upper side of the blade as far as the back, 
where it is bent upwards in an easy curve, and is brought 
backward, and tied with several rounds of strong twine to 
the handle, about 15 inches above the blade. A piece of 
strong iron wire is sometimes substituted for the willow rod ; 
but the latter is more approved of, being more easily adjusted 
to the nature and lay of the crop, according to the judgment 
of the scythesman. 
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In cuttiog, the scythesman makes a long sweep, and broad 
ciut forward with his scythe*, laying the swathe or cut corn 
away from the standing com. The trial has also been made 
to lay the swathe to the edge of the standing com, but two 
inconveniences attend this method; one, that part of the stand- 
ing com is irregularly cut by .the blade entering it beyond tho 
swathe; the other, that the gatherer, the nature of whose 
work wull be presently described, is liable to be impeded by 
grasping parts of the uncut com along with the swathe, and 
thus experiences oonriderablehinderance, and much additional 
fatigue yet, as it has the advantage of gathering into the 
new swathe, by the scythe itself, the straggling ears of the 
former one, it is sometimes had recourse to on small posses- 
sions, where there is not a sufficient number of work-people; 
but on all the larger farms, which admit of regular bands 
of scythers, gatherers, binders, and rakers, being so adjusted 
in number as to give to every one a reasonable share of work, 
the swathe is always laid away from the standing crop. 

A person unacquainted with the operation, on seeing the 
first two or three strokes of the scythesman, at the commence- 
ment of a new bout or swathe, would be apt to conclude, 
that the com could not be taken up with any regularity, but 
that a large pn^rtion the ears would be reversed, as he 
will see that, immediatdy on being cut, the ears are inclined 
away from the swathe towards the scythesman^s right hand. 
But the judgment that he would form at this time would be 
quite erroneous ; for, on wailing to see the effect of the suc- 
ceeding sweeps of the scythe on the part of the com already 
cut, he will quickly perceive, that, under the hands of a skill- 
ful scytliesman, whom experience has taught to measure the 
sweeps of Iiis scythe accurately, the whole of the ears in the 
swathe are, step by step, at every succeeding sweep, turned 

* The sweep of a good scythesman is from 7 to 8 feet^ from his right 
hand to his left, and his cut forward from 12 to 15 inches, in com standing 
nearly fair. 
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more and more outwards from the standing corn^ and at length 
placed in a position which enables the gatherer to take them 
up with a sufficient degree of regularity for all practical pur- 
poses. It is probably owing to the unavoidable apparent ir- 
regularity of the laying of the ears at the first strokes of the 
scythe, that we have been so late in applying that most power- 
ful and efficient implem«it for the important purposes of the 
com harvest. 

Every scythesman is attended by a gatherer, and, as the 
gathering is the part of the work that women can best per- 
form, the gatherers are generally women. The' grmn is left 
by the scythe, having the stems forming an acute angle with 
the line of the standing com, the root end of the stems point- 
ing partly backwards and partly inwards towards the uncut 
part of the field. The gatherer places herself at the root end 
of the stems, so as to be able to stoop forward nearly in the 
line in which they are laid, and, by a succession of lifts with 
her hands, placing the corn on the rear over that which is 
more forward, stepping at the same time towards the right 
hand herself, she gathers into one heap what she deems suffi- 
cient for a sheaf, and having carefully separated it with her 
right hand from the forward part of the swathe, then makes 
a band, in the ordinary way, of a part of the gathered heap, 
and lays the heap upon it. 

A binder is also attached to every scythe, who is able to 
bind up all the sheaves cut by one scythe, and also to set them 
up in shocks ; but there is no novelty in his operations. 

The gatherer and binder could generally, after a skilful 
scythesman, gather up all the corn suffidently clean; but 
their labour would be greatly impeded, so as that they could 
not keep up with the scythe, were the cleanest gathering 
strictly enforced. That is therefore dispensed with ; and a 
raker, generally a woman, follows all the other operators to 
collect the straggling ears and straws. Two implements ba\e 
been invented for this purpose, wdiich, as they appear to be 
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now saffidaitly perfected, deserve a descripdon. — One is a 
large rake entirely of wood, in the form of a common hay-rake. 
The head and handle are of clean light well seasoned fir deal, 
the &rmer 7 feet long, about 9.^ inches broad, and If inch 
deep at the nuddle, and slightly tapered towards each end, 
but so as to leave the lower face and line of the teeth perfect- 
ly straight. The handle is rounded ; also about 7 feet long, 
tenoned into the head, and also braced to it by two light 
sloping stretchers, each nailed to the back of the head and 
handle at their ends, which are respectively about 18 inches 
from the tenon. A short handle of five or six inches slides on 
the long handle by means of an iron ring, and can be fixed to 
suit the stature of the gatherer by means of a wedge. Some 
gatherers have also a broad belt, passing through a stopple 
driven into the long handle about a foot from the head, which 
they bring over their head and place upon the left shoulder, 
and which obviously gives them much additional power in 
trailing the rake. The teeth of this rake are of clean well 
seasoned ash, put into the head 3 inches from centre to cen- 
tre, each tooth f inch in diameter, and about 6 inches long, 
and sharpened so as that the face next the raker forms a 
straight line to its extremity. 

The othca: implement is the same as the one now described 
in all respects, excepting that the teeth are of stout iron wire, 
10 or 11 inches long, of which about 6 inches is curved for- 
ward, so as to f(Hmi a quarter of a circle, and thus turns the 
point very iitde above ground, while the curved part trails 
upon it. 

This last is much heavier than the other. It requires more 
dexterity to extricate the teeth from the gatherings, and is 
more liable to soil the gatherings with earth, but it has the 
advantage of rairing them more above the stubble, so as to 
prevent very ripe grains from being rubbed out by it, an in- 
convenience to which the wooden teeth are liable; — on the 
whole, the wooden teeth are preferred, excepting where the 
grain is over-ripened, or of a \ariety \crv liable to shake. 
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The raker carries on her operations among the shocks; 
placing her rake near and parallel to the uncut com, she tra- 
vels outwards from it, and, making a turn at the edge of the 
unraked ground, returns over a new space and drops therak* 
ings in the line from which she set out These are afterwards 
collected into heaps by the gatherers on their return from the 
end of the bout, during the interval employed by the scytlres- 
men in sharpening their scythes, and bound up by the binders 
in the form of wisps and windlings, which are set up by them- 
selves in threes ; or, which is much better, they are collected 
as evenly as may be, and boundin the form of sheaves, which 
are then set with others in the succeeding shocks. 

The rakings are the only part of the crops that are bound 
irregularly in respect of the direction of the ears, and regard- 
ing which it can be said, that it is ill adapted for having the 
grain protected in the stack, or for being perfectly thrashed 
in the thrashing machine. They form always a small, and 
where there are careful gatherers and binders* a trifling part 
in respect of quantity i and even where they are largest in 
quantity, the disadvantages ariring from irregularity of the 
ears are easily obviated. The sheaves formed of the rakings 
are always* on account of their open texture, first dry for the 
stack. They are therefore properly built in the hearting, and 
can be readily distinguished for being so. They can be also 
readily separated when the stack is taken into the bam, and 
reserved for being put twice through the thrashing machine^ 
which thrashes them perfectly, and this ought to be done 
where there are varieties of grain diiBScult to be thrashed. 
But I have observed, that, with respect lo all the freer grains, 
with a little attention on the part of the feeder of the machine, 
to put in the gatlierings sparingly, and so allow the machinery 
to come into strong action, they are so perfectly thrashed by 
once going through, that it is unnecessaiy to return them 
again. 

It is proper to state what experience has taught respecting 
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the manner of making up economical bands of reapers for the 
scythe, so that all shall be fully employed, and no one shall 
have more than enough to do. A perfect band of full grown 
stout scythers consists of ten persons; — three scythesmen, 
three gatherers, three binders and setters up, and one raker. 
Seven persons are necessary for two scjthes, but the raker 
has not full work, and a weaker hand may be sufficient for the 
labour. A band of six would leave the raking unperformed ; 
but, in that case, an additional rake or two ought to be pro- 
vided, to enable all hands to unite in collecting, binding, and 
setting up the gatherings before concluding the labours of the 
day, because, it allowed to lie long unraked, or if left exposed 
to rain, the gatherings settle fiat down on the ground, and can- 
not be afterwards recovered but by hand<-gathering. With a 
party of five, both the setting up and raking must be post- 
poned ; but one good hand may nearly keep up the binding 
to two scythes. These hints are sufficient for regulating the 
pro]X)rtions of the hands in the different departments. But 
such are the advantages of the scythe itaping, that here, where 
they are now from experience fully appreciated, the scythe is 
universally employed, whatever be the deficiencies of hands on 
the possessdon. It is very common to see a single person on 
his own small possession, first scything out a bout to the end 
of his field, then returning to gather and bind it into sheaves, 
which he afterwards sets up and finishes the raking, — ^all with 
his own hands before he retires from the field. 

A solitary reaper conducting his operations in the manner 
now described, is generally a handicraftsman, as a blacksmith, 
carpenter, saddler, or shoemaker, who occupies no more land 
than is sufficient for the keeping of a cow or two ; and we 
may be certain it is no ordinary superiority of any new sys- 
tem of labour, which has made him entirely desert that in 
which he was trained in his youth, to adopt the new exclu- 
sively* He must feel strongly his advantage in doing so, be- 
fore he so freely changes his early habits, and conquers his 
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early prejudices. In fact, the advantages of the scythe-reap- 
ing are of the highest order, and are countervailed by no dis- 
advantages attending it, in comparison with the sickle-reap-> 
ing, for there are none. In no branch of agricultural labour,— 
not even in the substitution of the two horse plough for the ten 
oxon one, or of the thrashing-machine for the flail, — has a more 
valuable advance been made, within our memory, from an old 
and inferior system to a new and better one, than in the adop- 
tion of the scythe-reaping. 

One advantage is found in the expedition with which the 
work is performed. On my own small farm, I employ gene- 
rally two scythes and seven hands, during the few days the 
reaping lasts ; and on taking careful notes, at various times, 
of the extent of ground cleared by them in a working day of 
ten hours, which is the common length of the working day at 
all sorts of labour here, I have found that it amounts, taking 
the difficult with the easy crops, to an average of 2^ Scotch 
acres. At this rate, ten good hands, the most economical 
band of reapers, would dear, in ten hours, Sf Scotch, or very 
nearl 3 ^ 4| Imperial acres. This is fully more than twenty 
good sickle reapers could clear ; and it is, in point of fact, a 
calculation among the workmen themselves, received hy them 
all as correct, that they perform with the scythe something 
more than double the work they could perform witli the 
sickle. 

The work is not only thus more expeditiously, but it is 
also, in every view, much better performed. The straw is 
cut off much more closely to the ground, and the provi- 
sion for the cattle in winter, and the means of making a large 
quantity of manure, are thus greatly augmented. After 
the rake too, few, or, if the work has been carefully per- 
formed, we may say, no ears of grain are left abroad. The 
field is, at least, under equal drcumstances, much better clear- 
ed of both grain and straw than it is in the ordinary applica* 
tion of the sickle ; but in no condition of the crop is the su- 
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periority of the scythe more clearly marked than when, from 
a coDliiiuance of wet weather, or any other causes the grain 
has become over ripe, and drops out in the handling. It is 
then that the uniform sweep of the scythe, effecting a motion 
rf the ears only in one direction, and leaving them to follow 
each other without any violent disentanglement, is found to 
be greatly less hurtful than the long continued shaking in the 
hand, and the numerous disentanglements of small parcels 
from the standing crop, which are unavoidable in cutting with 
the ddde. A stranger to the process of the scythe always very 
erroneously objects to it, that the heavy stroke must shake 
cut the grain. He does not reflect, that the rapid motion ef- 
fected by the stroke is confined exclusively to the root end of 
the straw, and that the ears suffer nothing from it 

Another advantage, of which the magnitude can scarcely 
be believed, excepting by those who have learnt to estimate 
it by their own experience, is the quickness with which the 
scythed shock winns (drys or withers) thoroughly, and be- 
comes fit for the stack ; a matter of the utmost importance 
in OUT unsteady climate. The straws are not crushed, as 
takes place with the hand in reaping with the sickle, and the 
sheaf, although not m<H:e liable to break out of the band, is 
more dastic and open to the action of the atmosphere^ It is 
perhaps not too much to say, that a sheaf of equal weight cut 
with the scythe, becomes ready for the stack, under equal cir- 
cumstances of weather, in half the time needed by one cut 
with the ackle. 

The most pleasing advantage is the total change of the 
character of the labour, as it affects the larger part of the 
work people. The scythesmen and the gatherers, including 
the rakers, deem thdr work delightful in comparison with 
the labour of the sickle. A striking proof of this occurred 
the other day, when I acocanpanied the gentleman, to whom 

* Pieces of lodged crop, matted vitb after growth, are those alone to 
Vhicii the scjthe is scarcely applicable. 
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I have above referred, to witness the operations of several 
bands of scytbers in this immediate neighbourhood. In or- 
der to let him into the opinion of the work people themselves 
respecting the expediency of using the scythe or sickle, under 
pretence that the crops were more broken and tangled than 
usual, by some severe recent stonns, I proposed to them all 
in succession to resort to the old instrument, the sickle, that 
they might cut them up more perfectly. The proposal, con- 
ceived by them at first to be made in seriousness, was heard 
with the utmost astonishment ; and the parties, in succession, 
and independently of each other, stated the great advantages 
of the scythe as I have now set them down ; and urged espe- 
cially that they themselves would feel it a severe infliction, 
should the interest of their employers render it expedient to 
send them to the irksome labour of the sickle, in place of the 
relatively deUghtful one they were then engaged in. 

The grain crops at present raised in this neighbourhood 
are exclusively bear or big, and oats. Of these, although, on 
the whole, we are not at all entitled to set up our crops, in 
respect of heaviness, in comparison with those raised in the 
richer soils of the kingdom ; yet we have, in many instances, 
fields of as heavy grain as can any where be found. When 
the scythe-cutting was first introduced here, it was believed 
that it would not answer with very heavy and laid crops, and, 
under the influence of the belief, recourse was bad to the 
sickle, when the reapers came to a heavy and much lodged 
field ; but experience in cutting up small pieces of lodged 
grain among the standing fidds, to prevent the delay of shift- 
ing to the sickle, soon overcame the prejudice. It is now 
universally acknowledged, that the great power of the scythe 
is nowhere more fully exhibited than in the catting up of 
heavy, lodged, and entangled crops ; and, to those who re- 
member the severe toil of the sickle, it is a highly plearing 
right, to view the judgment and dexterity with which our 
skilful scythesmen, having thrir eye elevated to take in the 
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whole ground and lay of the crop, work their way into a field 
of tangled grain, taking that coarse, through its most contort- 
ed parts, which most obviously facilitates their work, and 
with their powerful implement speedily and efficiently cutting 
it up, with comparatively little fatigue to themselves. 

There can therefore arise no impediment to the reaping of 
big or oats with the scythe, from the heaviness of the crops 
of even the highest districts ; for its power is relatively great- 
est over the heaviest crops of these grains. But there is yet 
a question, which perhaps an extensive experience only can 
solve, whether it may be applied with equal effect to the cut- 
ting of barley and wheat ? These grains are more reedy and 
elastic in the straw, and the ears more apt to slide out of their 
place in handling. The little experience I had on this ques- 
tion extends only to barley, of which I have sometimes raised 
good crops, till I have been obliged to discontinue it, in con- 
sequence of an exdse regulation, which has shut up our mar- 
kets for it. Since the introduction of the scythe, the barley 
I raised was cut with it ; and I did not observe, nor did the 
scythesmen report, that there was any peculiar difficulty re- 
specting it. As to wheat, in passing through a district of 
Aberdeenshire where that grain is partially raised, I have 
seen the scythe employed in cutting it ; but whether it was 
usually so employed there, or whether the work was satisfac- 
torily performed, I did not inquire at the time, and have no 
means at present of obtaining information. 

The practice is, however, certainly worth a trial, after the 
success with big and oats ; but the expei*iment should be con- 
fided certainly, in the first instance, to scythesmen already 
trained in cutting these other grains. 

To admit of the applicafion^of the scythe, it is necessary 
that the surface of the land should be even, and clear of 
stones ; but, after the cultivators of Aberdeenshire have ob- 
tained these two conditions, there can be no great difficulty 
in obtaining them elsewhere; for our soils generally are 
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gready cumbered with pieces of hard imperishable granite, 
and micaceous schist. The larger of these are carried off af- 
ter harrowing in the crops, and the whole land in crop is 
rolled. The roller most generally used is of granite, about a 
foot in diameter, and six feet long; but I have used, since 
the introduction of the scythe, a wooden roller, a rounded 
piece of a planeutree, 15 inches in diameter, which is more 
easily drawn, and has proved, in all cases, sufficiently effec- 
tive. At first, the rolling was proceeded with immediately on 
finishing the harrowing ; but two evils were found to result 
from its application at that stage; one, that a hard crust 
formed on the rolled surface after rain ; the other, that in 
the severe gales, common in March and the early part of 
April, the soil was liable to be blown off in great quantity from 
the smooth surface. To avoid these inconveniences, the roll- 
ing on oats is now always postponed until the brmrd has been 
for some time above the ground, and no evil is found to result 
from its application then. On bear sown with grass-seeds, a 
light harrow is put once over the ground, after the rolling, 
which, in that case, immediatdiy succeeds the sowing and har- 
rowing in the seeds, as, at a later period, the roller would 
crush and destroy the succulent clover-seedlings. 

The foregoing account may appear unnecessarily minute in 
many of the details ; but the great object has been to render 
every thing intelligible to one who has never witnessed the 
operations described. If I have succeeded in doing so, I shall 
have accomplished my purpose, although, perhaps, at the ex- 
pense of tediousness ; and I conclude by saying, that the sys- 
tem is recommended to the adoption of those among whom it 
is yet unknown, not on the authority of an individual, but 
after the profitable experience of many thousands of intelli* 
gent agriculturists, who unite in one feeling, that it is one of 
the greatest improvements they have ever introduced. 
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NOTICE EEGARDING THE PROCESS OE EXTRACTING THE WHEY 
PROM THE CUED IN MAKING CHEESE, AND DESCRIPTION 
OF A NEW MACHINE FOR THIS PURPOSE. By JOHN 
Bomsox^ Esg. Secretary of the Boyal Society of Edinr- 
hurgh. 

Ik the cheese presses coramonlj made use of in this coun- 
try, considerable difficulty is experienced in effecting a rapid 
and complete separation of the whey from curd, and in this 
respect the most powerful presses have little advantage over 
the simplest ones, or even over the expedients sometimes re- 
sorted to of exposing the curd in a net, in which it has no 
pressure but its own weight. This difficulty probably arises 
from the circumstance, that the application of pressure tends 
to harden the exterior of the cheese more than the interior, 
and thus to create a bariier which resists the expulsion of the 
coutained moisture. 

It cannot be doubted, that while the whey is in this way 
confined within the cheese, it is liable to undergo chemical 
changes, which may have injurious effects on the flavour of 
the cheese in its after state; and it appears, therefore, to be 
desirable, that some means should be devised of separating 
the superfluous serum, while it is yet in a fresh and untainted 
condition ; as, if this be effected, it is reasonable to expect 
that the cheese of any dairy would then be always of the same 
uniform quality, and as good as the nature of the material 
employed would allow it to be. 

The consideration of these ciicumstances having led to a 
trial, whether the separation of the whey from a mass of pre- 
pared curd could be effected by subjecting it to the pressure 
of the atmosphere on its upper surface, while this pressure 
should be partially removed from the lower one ; it was found 
that it was easily done by a moderate degree of rarefaction, 
which could be attained by a very simple apparatus. 
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Description of a Ncto Cfieese-press. 

The accompanying figure of an apparatus made on this 
principle, will serve to explain what has been said. (See 
Plate V. Fig. 1.) 

The “ Pneumatic Cheese Press,” when of full size, may 
consist of a stand about three feet high, on the top of which 
may be fixed a tinned copper or zinc vessel, of any required 
capacity (say eighteen inches diameter, and eighteen inches 
deep), to contain the prepared curd. This vessel should have a 
loose bottom of ribbed-work, covered with wire-cloth, from 
under which a small tube, nearly twelve inches long, should 
communicate with a close vessel, capable of containing all the 
whey which may be drawn from the curd in the upper ves^sel. 
At one side of the stand there may be a small pump-barrel 
of about seven inches deep, from the bottom of which a suc- 
tion-pipe should communicate with the top of the whey vessel : 
the suction-pipe should terminate at its upper end in a valve 
opening upwards, and a piston, with a similar valve, should 
be placed in the pump-barrel, and be worked by a jointed 
lever, as shewn in the model. 

The process is to be conducted as follows : — 

The curd being prepared, and salted in the usual way, a 
cloth is to be put over and into the upper vessd, and tiie 
curd put lightly into it, excepting round the edges, where it 
should be packed quite close to the sides of the vessel, so that 
no air may pass that way ; the pump handle is then to be 
briskly worked for a few minutes, on which the pressure of 
the external air will force the whey to run down the tube 
into the whey-vessel : when it ceases to run, a few strokes of 
the pump may be repeated. The cloth and its contents are 
then to be lifted bodily out of the curd-vessel, and to be put into 
a mould of dose wire-work, mth a weight placed over it until 
it become firm enough to be handled. The moulds should 
stand on a sparred shelf to allow the air free access to all sides 
of the cheeses. 
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Description op the Figures. 

Fig. 1. vessel for contaimng the curd. 

B, do. for receiviiig the whey- 
tube communicatiiig frooi A to B. 

D, air pump for exhausting the air in B. 

tube communicating from D to B. 

F, cock for letting off the whey from B. 
Fig. 2. False bottom for the vessel A. 

•Gi Wood frame. 

H, Wire cloth. 


BESCRIPTION OF A MACHINE FOR SOWING CARROTS, TUR- 
NIPS, AND ONIONS. Invented by J^lr Daniel M^Navgh-- 
TONi Farmer^ Tfarriv^ near Irvbie. 

Mr M^Naughton, the ingenious inventor of this new sow- 
ing machine, having turned his attention to the cultivation 
of the carrot on an extensive scale, and, experiendng the 
usual difficulties attendant upon the sowing of this peculiarly 
formed seed in regular rows, was led into a train of experi- 
ments, ending in the machine here described. The extreme 
lightness of the carrot seed, subjects it to be carried away by 
eveiy breeze, when thrown from the hand ; while its toothed 
membranaceous appendages so entangle the seeds with each 
other, that the ordimny sowing-machines prove quite indS- 
cient when applied to it From the subjoined report of a Com- 
mittee of the Ardrossan Farmers' Society, it appears that Mr 
M^Naughton has been completely successful in overcoming 
these difficulties, and has produced a machine, which not only 
sows the carrot with precision and dispatch, but, with simple 
changes, is convertible to the purposes of sowing turnip and 
onion seeds with equal facility. 

The figures of the machine have been tak^ from a correct 
model, exhibited at the late show at Stirling, and which is 
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now placed in the museum of the Highland Sodety. Fig« S, 
Plate V. exhibits the general appearance of the machine^ 
which is dmiiar to those in common use for sowing turnip ; 
the essential difference lying in the apparatus adopted for dis- 
charging the carrot-seeds from the seed-boxes. To the 
lower part of the frame-work is attached, in the usual manner, 
the great roller A, serving to compress the prepared ridgelets, 
and also to communicate motion to the other parts of the 
machine. This is effected by means of a leathern belt or a 
pitch chain, passing over a pulley on the extremity of the 
roller, and another of the same diameter on the extremity of 
the axle B, which last^ in the common machines, always car- 
ries the seed-boxes ; but in this it performs a double purpose. 
The first is, that by means of two pulleys, which are not seen 
in the figure, it gives motion to two other pulleys E of the 
same diameter, mounted on small axles, which pass through 
the seed-boxes FF, the motion being communicated by belts 
or chains. The axles which thus pass through the seed-boxes 
are each mounted with three plain wooden pulleys, the middle 
one about six inches diameter, one inch thick at the centre, 
and diminished to about half an inch thick at the edges; the 
other two being three inches diameter, and of proportional 
tliickness. The middle pulleys, Fig. 4. G, are armed with six 
stout wire prongs, the extremities of which describe a circle of 
12 inches diameter, while the smaller pulleys. Fig. 4. G, are 
similarly armed with five prongs, extending to seven inches 
diameter. The revolution of these armed pulleys keeps the 
seeds in continual agitation preparatory to their being pro- 
pelled from the box. 

The second purpose to which the axle B is applied, is to 
carry a small wooden cylinder H, placed immediately under 
each seed-box, of five inches in length, and three inches in 
diameter, armed with four prongs or claws, extending to a 
radius of three inches. In the revolution of these daws they 
penetrate successively into the orifice of the seed box, and 
perform an operation of picking or scratching out the seeds in a 
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regular succession. The seeds are received into the funnels 
I, I, and pass from thence down the tube in the usual manner 
to the ground, where a rut is prepared for it by the coulter. 
The seed-boxes are made of sheet iron or of tin-plate of 
an elliptical form in the mouth, the diameters being about 
18 inches and 12 inches, with a depth of 12 inches; the 
cross section, taken either lon^tudinally or transversely, being 
also elliptical. The bottom of the box terminates in an oblong 
orifice of about six inches long by half an inch wide in the 
clear, the latter dimension being capable of extension or 
diminution to a small extent, by means of two pinching 
screws. £ach box is covered with a mo\eable Kd to prevent 
the seeds being thrown out by the agitators The seed-box, 
with its expelling apparatus, is shewn separately in figure 4, 
where the same letters of reference are applied. The funnels 
with their seed-tubes are attached to the hind part of the 
coulters, and are provided with an adjustment^ by means of 
the slits and pinching screws in the collar bar K of the 
frame-work, enabling the operator to regulate the distance 
between the rows, w'hile, by means of the slits and pinching 
screws a he can regulate the depth of the rut for the seed- 
bed. 

The machine is convertible into a turnip drill by a very 
tdmple alteration. The seed-boxes and the claw-cylinders are 
to be removed, and, in place of the latter, two barrel-shaped 
seed-boxes of the common construction are substituted in 
their place upon the axle B, as represented in Fig. 5. It 
is then a complete turnip drir-machine. 

When, again, it is required for sowing onions, the turnip 
seed-boxes are removed, as also the collar bar E. The axle 
B is now mounted with five barrel-shaped seed-boxes similar 
to, but smaller than, those for turnip. The collar bar, as 
shewn Fig. 6^ with five permanent coulters, is placed in the 
slits 6 of the frame. The coulters are perforated from top 
to bottom for the passage of the seed, terminating in the hind 
part of the lower extremity. Five funnels, corresponding to 
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Sowing Carrots^ Turnips^ and Onions. 

the seed-boxes, are inserted, one into the upper orifice of each 
coulter, which prepares the machine for sowing five rows of 
onion seed. 

We close the account of this machine with the following 
extract from the report of a Committee of the Ardrossan 
Farmers’ Society, specially appointed and convened at War- 
rix, the 21st day of August 1833. 

The model of the machine was first produced and ex- 
hibited on a flagged floor, and, after repeated trials of its 
efficacy in distributing the seeds, which it eflected in a regular 
manner, the meeting expressed themselves much pleased with 
its operations. The large machine was next produced, and 
tried in one of the adjoining fields, and appeared to all pre- 
sent to do its work efficiently by sowing the seed evenly and 
regularly. The meeting having examined the machine mi- 
nutely, were of opinion that it is admirably adapted, not only 
for sowing carrot, but also turnip and onion seeds; and, being 
folly satisfied of its importance to the agriculturist, would re- 
commend the same to the particular notice of every person in 
the least degree interested in the culture of those important 
and valuable roots” 


IMPROVEMENTS ON INSTRUMENTS FOR BLEEDING HORSES* 

[The Society have had several communications on the im- 
provement of the Horse^phleme, two of which have 
been thought worthy of attention. In these, it ap- 
pears, the inventors have had in view to render the 
instrument more portable, while it retains all the ad- 
vantages of a phleme with a greater number of blades.] 

Mr CkeetlimCs Improved PJdeme. 

The first phleme under notice is the invention of Mr Cbee. 
tham, late assistant to Mr Dick, veterinary surgeon, and is re- 
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presented by Fig. 7. Plate V- This improvement consists 
in having but one blade^ in winch the cutting bit or star, as 
it is called, is fixed by a screwed catdh at a, but is capable of 
bdng so fixed at various distances, as to project more or less 
out of the blade, and by its angular form to make such a 
wound as may be required. 

It may therefore be conddered the most portable and least 
complex of the two laid before the Society. 

JIfr Cruikshaiik's Improved PMeme. 

The second in order is the invention of Mr Cruikshank, 
blacksmith, Aberdeen. He also has formed only one blade, in 
which there is a moveable cutting bit or star, fixed by a small 
diding catch, falling into a notch in the stem of the star. In 
a separate brass case, four other bits or stars of different 
sizes are provided, which can be inserted into the socket of 
the blade when required, the one previously at use being re- 
moved. This phleme, with the blade folded back and the bit 
in its socket, is represented by Fig. 8. The case with the four 
spare bits and its cover are shewn at Fig. 9* Both parts are 
fitted up in a leathern case, measuring 4 inches by inches, and 
I inch thick. In this arrangement, it may be remarked, that 
the brass case for the spare bits would be improved by being 
hinged at the point a, by which means the cover could be re- 
turned upon the case without danger to the fine edge of the 
bits. 

The Committee have also to notice an improved instru- 
ment lately brought out by Mr Weiss, cutler. Strand, Lon- 
don, for bleeding horses. This phleme, which operates by a 
spring, makes the incision of the required depth, and retires 
the bit from the wound instantaneously. 
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[The Society, in 188S, offered a premium for an essay on 
the Construction and Disposition of Dwellings for the La- 
bouring Classes, calculated to combine salubrity and con- 
venience with economy. The plans of cottages sent in 
competition were, however, in general, on too expensive 
a scale, and were deficient in the arrangements necessary 
for the health and comfort of the inhabitants. The 
offer was therefore repeated in 18S8; and Mr Smith 
having submitted a series of plans, accompanied with de- 
scriptions and remarks, the premium was adjudged to 
him. Four of these plans are engraved in Plates VI. and 
VII. of this volume, and the substance of Mr Smith's 
essay is here given.] 

ESSAY ON THE CONSTRUCTION OPCOTTAOES, SUITED FOB THE 
DWELLINGS OF THE LABOURING CLASSES, AND ADAPTED 
TO THE CLIMATE OF SCOTLAND. By Mr GeORGE 
Smith^ ArchUect^ Edinburgh, 

Of the four sets of plans submitted to the consideration of 
the Society, the first represents three designs of single cot- 
tages, on different scales of accommodation and cost One of 
these has a kitchen and room, each 16 feet by 13 feet, leav- 
ing a space 4^ feet wide betwixt the two, for the beds and 
lobby- There is a scullery and doset in a lean-to behind ; 
and the cellar, privy, and ash-pit, are placed at the back of 
these. The fire-places are in the gables; but, to keep the 
whole heat inside, they have thick projecting backs. 

* In this description of dngle cottages, the fire-places are 
sometimes placed in a middle wall, with the door opening di- 
rectly upon them ; but the rooms are never convenient or 
comfortable when the doors and fireuplaces are thus placed ; 
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and the flues in general draw better when the door is placed 
at one angle of the room, and the fire-place on the opposite 
side. If the cottage is planned to have the fire-places in a 
middle wall, it would be better to enter by a porch at one 
end, so as to cover the fire-place, and be out of the draught 
of the door, as i& shown in the plans of Plate VI. 

In the second design of the first series, a poultry-house is 
placed behind the kitchen fire-place, which, in point of econo- 
my, is the most smtable place in which it can be put ; and, 
by keeping the back of the fire-place only six inches thick, it 
allow a portion of the heat to get through to benefit the 
poultry, which is of great advantage in the winter season for 
the laying hens, as well as for hatdiing or rearing. 

In this plan, the kitchen and room are each made half a 
foot narrower than in the first, so as to give more room for a 
bed-closet betwixt. This is a simple and comfortable arrange- 
ment for a cottage : the kitchen is 16 feet by 11 J feet, with a 
scullery or pantry of the end, and a light bed-closet in the 
middle, behind which is placed a narrow stmr, leading to a 
loft over the whole ; and in the lobby, there is a large closet. 
The room is, likewise, 16 feet by llj feet, which is suffi- 
ciently large for a bed in the comer: there is a good wall-press 
in each apartment To improve the ventilation of the room, 
there is a window placed in the back wall; but the kitchen 
does not so much require it, as the bed-doset aud scullery 
have each a window behind. 

This cottage will be warm, well lighted, and ventilated ; 
there is a cellar for fuel, and a privy, with ash-pit, at the east 
end. 

The rain-water is proposed to be conducted into a cistern 
at the back of the scullery ; or, if pavement stone is expen- 
sive, a large barrel, well painted, will answer. No. 2 is ra- 
ther more ornamental than No. 1, having a projecting door- 
piece, surmounted by a gaUe, and at each end there is a lofty 
angular chimney stalk. This kind of chimney will always 
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draw well. No top cans will be necessary for any of these 
cottage chimneys. 

The third cottage of this series is arranged quite diiBFerently 
from the others : it may be called an irregular plan, and the 
effect of the elevation is more picturesque. It would answer 
for a gate-lodge, or gardeneris house, where the mansion- 
house is in the old English style. The chimneys rise up in 
one stalk, in the centre of the house, and form an ornamental 
feature. The interior of this small cottage will be convenient 
and comfortable, and well lighted and ventilated : at the same 
time, it will be kept warm with the porch. 

What are called picturesque cottages, arc often badly con- 
trived in the interior, and are, in general, placed in situations 
more with a view of giving effect to a particular scene, than 
with reference to the comfort of the cottager. 

The stone walls of this kind of cottage look best when built 
in neat tooled courses, of from 6 to 8 inches deep, having the 
comers, and all projections, of broatched ashlar. 

It may be remarked, generally, that these cottage-plans are 
built upon a basement, 2^ feet high ; one-half of this is the 
foundation course under ground, and the upper half is built 
of dressed stone, and forms the base course of the house, ris- 
ing two steps high. In low rituations, it will require to be 
raised much more, but this depends upon the level of the 
site ; but, in all cases, the floor ought to be elevated above 
the surrounding ground level. The area betwixt the founda- 
tion courses to be covered over with a level stratum of dry 
stone shivers and lime ridlings : this, under the kitchen, and 
other places to be paved, will be formed close up to the pave- 
ment ; but the part under the floored room^; to have an open 
space of nine inches betwixt the top of the stratum and the 
under side of the joists, for the circulation of air. This is the 
best preventive against the decay of the timbers, and, by 
keeping damp from the flooring, it renders it warm and dry ; 
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and, that there may be a proper circulation under the floored 
apartments, three or four air openings must be left out in the 
base course, about eight inches square, and iron gratings put 
upon them. 

A common privy, attached to the ash-pit, is given to each 
cottage. Certainly, this necessary appendage for comfort, 
cleanliness, and decency, ought, on no account, to be omitted ; 
but the idea of fitting water-closets up in the interior of every 
cottager‘’s house (as is so powerfully recommended by a popular 
author on cottage architecture) is not commendable. In Scot- 
land, at least, there are no plumbers to be found but in large 
towns ; therefore, as the machinery and pipes of closets are so 
apt to go wrong, and can only be rectified by a plumber, 
water-closets are not adapted for such dwellings ; but, in fact, 
the cottage labourer would much rather prefer going to his 
retired privy out of doors, than use a water-closet, even if he 
had one at his service, within bis house. 

In Plate VI. are three designs for double cottages, gra- 
dually rising in accommodation. This speries of cottage can be 
built cheaper than two singleones; aDd,in general, these double 
cottages are found to be warmer and fully as comfortable as 
single ones. In No. 1. there are two porches back to bask in 
the centre, and by dividing the garden in front by a wall, it 
renders the dwelling completely separate. Each cottage of this 
plan. No. 1., has a kitchen 16 by 12 feet, with a scullery and 
pantTy in the lean-to behind, and a room 16 feet by II, with 
wall closets in inside walls ; and behind, a cellar, privy, and 
pig-sty. 

The elevation of No. 1. is of the rimplest constructioD, 
with gables at each end to stop the roof. Na 3 is much the 
same, as to dimenrions and form ; but, by!plaring the porches 
at the end, the arrangement is a little different, and the ac- 
commodation more complete : for in this, each has an entrance 
porch, with tool-house behind, and a Idtdien 16 feet by 18, 
with a back scullery, fitted up with a boiler, water-pipe, and 
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sink. Off the scullery are a pantry and cellar, and a room 
16 feet by 11, while behind there is a privy with dust-hole, 
pig-sty and poultry-house with yards. 

The roof of this cottage is pavilioned, made to over^hang 
the side-walls ten inches, and supported by a plain stone 
projecting course, which adds to the effect of the elevation, 
and keeps the wails dry* 

Design No. 6, makes a handsome double cottage. The 
arrangement is both compact and convenient, and the elevation 
is rather ornamental, and looks like a large single cottage. 

In addition to the accommodation of the other cottages in 
Plate VI., No. 3. has bed-rooms over the centre, and lofts over 
the kitchens, — thus making each cottage a house of three 
apartments, with a closet, scuUery, pantry, cellar, privy, &c. 

The out-housesof these plans are well connected with the main 
building, and by being built as lean-toX economical in 
the execution. The fire-places are all placed in inside walls, 
and at the same time completely protected from the outside 
doors. 

Plate y II. — This is a plan of a combined cottage, arranged 
for four distinct dwellings. The design consists of a centre 
and two wings ; each of the latter forms one dwelling.house 
fronting a garden, completely closed in by itself. The a<^- 
commodation is a kitchen and room, each 16 feet by 12 feet, 
with wall presses (these ought always to be placed, in inside 
waUs, else they are cold and damp, and of no use), and stance 
for beds between ; and, at the kitchen end, there is a shelved 
pantry or scullery, with a water sink : this place is lighted 
from the top, as the pig-sty is behind it; and the out-houses 
consist of a cellar, pig-sty, privy, and ash-pit. 

The two houses in the centre compartment have each a 
kitchen 17 feet by 12 feet, with a back scullery, a room 
12 feet by 10^ feet, and a pantry in the lobby; and in the 
back court there is a poultry-house and yard, a cellar, privy, 
and ash-pit. It will be observed, that the poultry-houses are 
placed in most favourable rituations, behind the kitchen fire. 
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places; and the front rooms again will be rendered warm, by 
being placed at the backs of the other kitchen fire>places ; 
thus the whole heat of these four combined cottages is kept 
inside, and rendered serviceable. 

When three or four cottages are combined in this manner, 
one cow-house will, in general, be found sufficient. In this 
design, there is a cow-house placed in the middle of the back- 
court ; and, if the cottager on the right side inclines to keep 
a cow, the door on the other dde will be closed up ; and the 
reverse if the cow-house is given to the one on the left side. 
This design would answer well for a road-side. 

In point of economy, family comfort, and convenience, this 
combined cottage, it is humbly presumed, will be found a 
good model cottage for that class. In this design, two of the 
cottages have poultry-houses, and the other two pig-sties; as 
it is seldom that four cottagers, united in this manner, would 
each be inclined to rear both pigs and poultry. 

Each married cottager requires a certmn accommodation, 
either for convenience, comfort, or decency ; and, by a proper 
arrangement, this can be given at but little expense. It is 
yet too much the prevailing custom of landlords and farmers, 
when about to biuld their labourers'* houses, to contract mth 
a mason to build a row of hovels, giving to each so much 
internal space of length and width ; and this bring roofed 
over, the only finishing is a door, two small windows, and a 
rough coat of plaster on the wall^ leaving the tenant to fit 
up the interior as he is able, or may think proper. 

He commonly divides it with one or two dose bonded 
timber beds, leaving the longest end for the living room; 
winch has an opening for the smoke, and a heartli stone at one 
end; but there is seldom a grate : and cbe floor is made of 
clay puddle, oar earth comporilion. 

When the cottager has a family, this sort of dwelling is 
ill adapted for the preservation of decency. 

The general practice of making the cottagers furnish their 
own bed-steads, is by no means commendable. The land. 
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lords ought to take this into their own hands, and have 
strong hardwood bed-frames fitted in, to suit as fixtures 
for the cottages, or rather give them iron bed-frames, which 
are now so much approved of in places where there is a risk 
of vermin. (These iron bed-frames are manufactured in 
Edinburgh at 80s. each.) It is much to be wished tliat those 
close timber beds were abandoned; but, to effect this, the 
landlord must fit up the few fixtures wanted for every cot- 
tage; and, by giving them two distinct apartments, well 
lighted and ventilated, and by adding a pantry, cellar, pig- 
house and privy, the poor cottager will then have every com- 
fort that his station entitles him to. And if there is a piece 
of ground attached, he may have his cow-house. These 
necessary comforts would tend to the decency, and even the 
refinement of their lives. 

The great abundance of limestone that is now quarried in 
this country, and used so extensively as mortar in building, 
has been one of the principal means of improving the sta- 
bility of our buildings. So late as the middle of the last cen- 
tury, not only the cottages for the labourers, but many of 
the farm houses, were constructed without mortar. 

The walls were composed of mud, strengthened with posts : 
or they were built of stone, laid in moist loam, and sometimes 
turf. The universal covering was thatch ; aud nothing else 
was to be seen over the whole country, for the habitation of the 
peasantry, but those mean and frail hovels. These never 
exceeded one story, for the materials of their construction had 
neither strength nor firmness to bear more. 

The old mud-walls have now entirely given place to those 
of stone laid in mortar ; it is thus they have acquired a perma- 
nence : therefore, by laying out a little money on the comforts 
of such habitations, it is not lost, as, by the substantial man- 
lier they are now constructed, they last for the enjoyment of 
at ^east two generations. 

It would be of immense advantage to the health and morals 
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of the town labourers, if they could be induced to live in the 
suburbs, in rows of detached cottages, in place of huddling 
together in the crowded parts of the towns. 

The character and condition of that numerous portion of 
the population, which is employed in our manufactures and 
trade, are materially, and very far from being fa\ourably af- 
fected, by the manner in which they are crowded together 
within large cities; and, in proportion to the number so crowded 
within a given space^ is the deterioration rendered more pal- 
pable : especially when that space happens to be deep in the 
interior of a large town, and covered by dd and dilapidated 
buildings. 

Is it not evident, that to remove the poor from a situa- 
tion, where vice, crime and profligacy, richness, disease and pes- 
tilence, exist in their most fearful and concentrated form^ to 
the suburbs, whe^ these destructive agents exist in a more 
diluted state, where the poor would have the physical advan- 
tages of freer and better air, and the moral advantages of 
greater exposure to observation would be to effect a great 
good, not onl}' for this class themselves, but also for the whole 
community ? 

When crowds of paupers and profligates are allowed to 
harbour in old decayed tenements, in the central parts of our 
great towns, the grade of the inhabitants gradually changes. 
It is much to be lamented, that sober and industrious trades- 
men and labourers are often obliged to occupy portions of 
such huUdings, not only to the injury of health and domestic 
comfort, but also, what is of still higher importance, to tlie 
contamination of their morals, so that they are apt, in time, to 
rink into a state of degradation and worthlessness, through that 
increase of their number, to which allusion has been made. 

This great evil might, in some measure, be avoided, by 
erecting comfortable cottages for the industrious labourers, 
in the neighbourhood of large towns. These, for econo- 
my, might be in combined ranges of four or six, similar in 
derign to those on sheet No. 4, which is planned on the most 
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economical principles, at the same time giving to each house 
every convenience that comfort and decency reqiure. 


General Meads of a Specijicadon for die Consfrve&on of Cottages, 

Digging and Levelling . — ^The whole area for the building 
to be reduced to one uniform level, and the trenches for the 
foundations to be excavated 80 inches below the floor line, 
and to the width of 8| feet all round. 

McLSon-Worlc . — ^The foundation course to be laid with large 
flat-bedded stones, to the breadth of three feet, and the walls 
to be brought in to the thickness of two feet, by an offset at 
each side, as is shown in the sections. The whole walls to be 
built of the best rubble stones found in the district, all laid on 
their natural bed, with properly prepared mortar. The divi- 
fflon wails of the double cottages to be carried close up to the 
slates. 

Hewn Work . — ^The base course, the comers, the rebates, 
soles and lintels of doors and windows, the chimney tops, and 
skews, the door steps, and kitchen chimney jambs, and all 
projections, to be executed witli neatly broatched ashlar ; the 
comers to be broatched to the breadth of six inches on each 
face, and to be back-checked half an inch for barling. The 
kitchens, and -other places on the ground plans, to be all 
floored with droved Arbroath or Caithness pavement, neatly 
squared and jointed, and laid on a level stratum of lime 
ridlings and dry stone shivers, bedded and jointed with lime. 
The jambs, lintels, and hearths of the room fire-places to be 
polished stone. 

The water-cisterns to be formed of droved pavement, half- 
diecked, and pointed with white lead. The waste and rain 
water to be conducted in open surface drains to the ash-pits ; 
or, as shown in Plate VII., small under-ground drains will 
be carried from each water scullery sink to tlie ash-pits. 

The cow-house in Plate VII. to be causewayed with whin- 
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stone set in sharp sand, and an open surface drain formed of 
the same, to be carried to the ash-pit 

There ’will be four openings, eight inches square, cut out 
of the base-course round the floored rooms, and iron gratings 
put in the same, for circulating air under the flooring. 

A dwarf wall, 12 inches thick, will be built across, under 
each of the floored rooms, for supporting the sleeper joists. 

Carpenter Work — ^Ali the doors and windows to have in- 
side safe lintels, of one inch in thickness to every foot in 
length ; and to have at least nine inches of solid hold of the 
walls at each end. 

The scantling for the roofing to be formed out of Baltic 
white wood batons, to be not less than 6^ inches broad, by 
24 inches thick, for the ties and rafters. The cupples to be 
set at the distance of 18 inches from centre to centre, on level 
wall plateb, 7 inches by inch. 

The whole roofs to be covered with | inch thick sarking, 
close jointed. 

The joists of the floored rooms to be 7 inches by 2J inches, 
all placed at 18 inches betwixt centres, and floored over with 
Dram timber 1^ inch thick« grooved and tongued on the edges, 
and laid witb good flooring sprigs* The stairs to be formed 
of the same quality of timber. 

The partition standards to be 4 inches by 2 inches, plac- 
ed at 16 inches betwixt centres, and covered over, as well 
as the whole ceilings, with the best Baltic split lath. All 
the outside doors to be made of 1^ inch ploughed, tongued, 
and headed deal, and to have three cross bars, eight inches 
broad, of one inch thick deal, nailed on the back of each ; 
and all to be hung on posts with strong cross-tailed hinges. 
The door frames to be 4 indies by 2 J inches, and strongly 
batted into the cheeks; the whole to be finished with stops of 
I inch deal. The room and dcset doors to be made in the 
same manner, of inch deal, and mch thick cross-bars. 

The outside doors to have strong stock-locks, and iron lift- 
ing latches. The closet-doors to have press locks ; and the 
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room-doors to Iiave latches. The window-sashes to be all 
framed two inches thick, with f inch astragals, to have cor- 
responding cases, and to be glazed with 3d crown glass. 
The sashes to receive a priming coat of good white lead before 
being glazed. 

The doors and windows to be finished with plain f inch 
deal fadings, four inches broad. All the apartments to have 
plain skirting, of f inch deal, six inches deep. The closets 
and pantries to be riielved, as shewn in the plans, with inch 
deal. 

The sinks in sculleries, and the seats of the privies, to be 
framed of 1;^ inch deal. 

The hen-houses to be fitted up with roosts and laying boxes; 
and the yards to be closed up with spars of one inch square, 
nailed on top and bottom rails of inch deal, three inches 
broad. 

The framing of the windows to be Memel, the fiooring and 
roofing to be Dram batens. 

The doors to be cut out of either Memel or Petersburgh 
batens; the inside finishings to be American deal The 
whole to be of sound timber, well seasoned. 

Slater-^Worh . — The roofs to be covered with such of the 
following slates as can be conveyed, at the lowest rate, to the 
district, viz. Easdale, Ballachulish, Dunkeld, or the best 
Aberdeenshire blue slate. 

Lead-WorTe . — The ridges and flanks to be covered with 
lead, 12 inches broad, and of five pounds to the superfidal 
foot. The scullery-sinks to be lined with lead, at rix pounds 
per superficial foot ; to have feeding f inch pipes, and two 
indi soil-pipes, leading into the drains ; each sink to have a 
crane and plug (or the sinks may be cut out of stone, if it be 
found in the district at a lower rate). 

Flaster-^WorJc . — All the walls, ceilings, and partitioni^ to 
be finished with two coats of good plaster lime. 

whole outside doors and windows to get 
three coats of the best oil paint 
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The tradesmen to furnish the whole material and workman- 
ship ; but all the land carriages to be done for them, there- 
fore the estimate will be fonned accordingly. 

Agreeably to the above specifications, the different cottages, 
as designed on the four accompanying sheets, will cost as fol- 
lows 


Sheet No. 1. 


Sheet No. 2. 


Sheet No. 3. 
Sheet No. 4. 


Single Cottage, No. 1. . . - . L.70 

Bo. do. No. 2. - . - . 73 

Ba do. No. a - - . - 83 

Boubie Cottage, No. 1, Ii.65 each - - 130 

Ba da Na 2^ Ij.68 — - - 136 

Ba da Na 8, Ii.80 _ . . 160 

Combmed Cottage fiir four Families will coat 
Xi.63 each, ... . .252 

A zange of Cottages for sis: Families will cost 
Ii.55 each, ..... 330 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The above is calculated and priced, by a builder affording 
all materials and workmanship, but having these carted free 
of expense to the site, and only allowing for the prime cost of 
stones. 


GEHEBAL BESIABEIS ON THE CIBCUH8TANCES NECESSARY TO 
BE OBSEBTED IN EXECUTING A SERIES OF SECTIONS ACROSS 
THE COONTBY, WITH HEFEEENCE TO A PROPOSED GEOLO- 
GICAl MAP OP SCOTLAND. jBff WlLLLdM GaLBIUITM^ 

A. M, IMwAm-gh. OmmwmaOed by the Author, andlmd 


land 14tA January 1834. 


The utility of accurate maps of different countries has 
long fdt and generaDy adojowledged. These maps have been 
commonly executed so as to ^ve an outline of the boundaries. 
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rivers, roads, &c. more or less accurately, according to the 
state of the sdences and the quality of the instruments as con- 
structed at the time. 

It was soon found that something more satisfactory, with 
regard to the internal nature of the ground, and the quality 
of the materials constituting the exterior crust of the globe,^ 
was required. Drawings of a complete series of spedmens of 
the great geological features of the earth are much wanted for 
the purposes of geognosy. Many of these, chiefly contained 
in particular plans, are carefully lodged in the different go- 
vernment depots of Europe ; hut because they are connected 
with fortiflcation or other national works, cannot be, or at 
least are not, submitted to the inspection of the public. 

Besides, the geolo^cal characters have hitherto been so lit- 
tle attended to, and so much disfigured generally by the style 
of representation, that the materials in the possestion of the 
public are not of such value as could be desired. 

The only exceptions to this with which we are acquainted, 
are the Island of Elba, and parts of Switzerland, surveyed by 
the French engineers, and some others, who have endeavoured 
to establish a general mode of expressing the appearance and 
nature of the mountains accurately. On the Continent, great 
importance has been generally attached to this kind of draw- 
ing ; but, till lately, the establishment in the Tower of Lon- 
don for, the Ordnance Maps, and the Boyal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich, alone contained individuals initiated ge- 
nerally in the quahfications necessary for these undertakings. 
Indeed the Ordnance Survey opened an extensive field for the 
initiation of our engineer cadets in the acquirement of a know- 
ledge of topographical surveying, and the accumulation of 
materials for a topographical and geological survey of the 
British Islands. The geodetical part of this survey has, in 
general, been conducted with extreme accuracy, and has formed 
the basis of a series of maps of great utility and beauty. At 
the commencement, geological investigations were not com- 
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bined with the geodetical operations, though latterly some 
geologists have been employed on certain portions of the south 
of England; and for the promotion of science, and the gene- 
ral benefit of the country, it is hoped similar investigations 
will be extended over the whole i^nd. The labours of 
Smith, Phillips, Conybeare, Sedgwick, Buckland, &c. have 
done much towards the formation of an accurate delineation of 
the geological features of England, and, indeed, in many 
places, sections of the strata, and the distribution of materials 
are marked with such precision, that they have proved a 
source of great public interest and importance. It is only 
necessary that such investigations should be more extensive 
and minute. 

In Scotland, a few partial sections of interesting tracts, by 
private individuals, have been submitted to some of the scien- 
tific societies, which possess, as isolated materials, great relative 
value; but, unless several individuals of competent attain- 
ments are employed and supported, it is to be feared that it 
will be some time before the necessary data can be procured 
to form the elements of a gedogical map at all satisfactory to 
the geologist, and worthy of the confidence of the public. 

It is reported that a geological writer of considerable expe- 
rience, has been employed, for some years, on a geological 
survey of Scotland at the public expense ; but, except through 
the medium of some printed works, in which are recorded 
several interesting detached portions, accompanied with par- 
tial drawings, nothing worthy of the name of a geological 
survey, properly conducted, has been laid before the public. 

Under these circumstances, it is submitted that the follow- 
ing particulars, among others, ought to be attended to in 
the execution of a geolc^cal survey of Scotland. 

1. To divide the country throughout its length from soutli 
to north into zones, extending to ten, twenty, or thirty miles 
in breadth, as may be considered necessary, according to cir- 
cumstances. 
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2 To appoint an observer to each zone, to take sections 
across the island from sea to sea, so that the survey may be 
completed in a moderate time. 

3. To measure the elevations and depressions of each sec- 
tion at moderate distances, such as every five or ten miles in 
an east and ivest direction, carefully by a mountain barome- 
ter, well made, and compared with a fixed standard barometer, 
before the commencement and after the termination of the 
measurements of each section. The observations, at every 
ten or fifteen minutes, to be made at each point during one 
hour at least, so that the temperature of the sir and mercury 
may be allowed to come to a state of equality, shown by the 
attached and detached thermometers. The dew points might 
also be observed by DanielPs or Adieus hygrometer. 

4. To determine the horizontal distances of stations as ac- 
curately as possible by measurements taken on purpose, and, 
at the same time, the quantity of elevation and depression, 
geometrically or trigonometrically. These may be made by 
intersections of the prominent stations, such as mountains, 
towns, spires, &c. recorded in the trigonometrical survey, 
good county maps, or general maps of the kingdom, and such 
other sources of information as may be accessible. 

5. For this purpose each observer should carry a survey- 
ing compass, such as Schmalcalder^s, or, if he chooses better 
instruments, such as a theodolite, or Captain Kateris small 
travelling astronomical circle, to take the bearings of promi- 
nent mountains, or other objects whose position is well known, 
so as to fix accurately the situation of the point observed. 

6. The depression of the horizon of the sea should be ta- 
ken, when possible, both ways, with one of the instruments 
already mentioned, or by a spirit-level, having a divided slip 
of mother-of-pearl, or a micrometer, when ^ritbin its limits, as 
this affords a tolerably good approximation to the height 
from which the depression was observed in ordinary states of 
the weather, when the refraction is about its mean value, 
one-twelfth of the intercepted arc. 
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7. A clinometer should be also carried by the observer 
to take the dip of the various strata, rocks, inclined surfaces 
of the ground, table-lands, &c. which may fall under the no^ 
rice of the surveyor. 

8. An attempt should be made to classify the soils, rocks, 
mountain-ranges, passes, &c. under distinct heads, the preva- 
lence or deficiency of woods, grasses, heaths, and such other 
matters as might be useful in an agricultural or commercial 
point of view. 

9. To mark the prevalence of minerals, limestones, iron- 
orcs, lead-ores, and whatever else may be thought desirable 
in a geological point of view. 

10. To make remarks on places whose situations are fa- 
vourable for canals, railways, and carriage-roads, for the trans- 
portation of wood, minerals, &c. from the Highland moun- 
tains. To notice navigable rivers, the velocity of the streams 
of rivers at diflFerent points, the quantity of water discharged, 
the depth and breadth of the stream, whether navigable for 
sloops, boats, &c. and how far for each ; and finally to point 
out the situations most suitable for bridges of stone, wood, 
cbmn, &c. 

11. To take the temperature of the lakes at the surface 
and bottom, the temperatures of springs, of caverns or mines 
in the course of the section. 

13. To note the general direction of the prevailing winds, 
stonns, the quantity of rain annually, and other meteorological 
phenomena, so far as they can be obtmned. To record the 
times and depths of high-water, on given days, particularly 
at new and full moon, to describe eddies, rapids, currents, 
&c. as affected by the winds, wherever such are practicable or 
time may permit. 

13. To record the effects and direction of the winds on the 
weather, and to notice the corre^onding state of tlie barometer 
and thermometer. 

14. To determine the variation of the compass as often as 
convenient, and to record all remarkable magnetic attractions. 
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3BSSAY ON THE SHEEP-MAGOOT AND FLY, WITH 0BSEB.VAT10NS 
RELATIVE TO THE OTHER KINDS OF VERMIN TO WHICH 
SHEEP ARE LIABLE. By Mr GjBORGJD MaTHER^ SJup- 
herdf New Scone^ Perth. 

The sheep-maggot fly generally commences its operations 
in May, commonly making its attack about the onset of the 
tail, or between the buttocks. The latter case only happens, 
however, when the excrements are allowed to remain hanging 
in the wool till putrefaction takes place. As the season ad- 
vances, the fly continues to deposit ^its eggs in various parts 
of the fleece, especially on sheep of the long-woolled kind. In 
June the sheep being newly shorn, they are seldom troubled 
with maggots ; but lambs are subject to them, although, if the 
excrement is removed, the insects seldom do them much in- 
jury. In July the wool has attained some length, and begins 
to retain the perspired matters which support the maggots ; 
and in August, as it is still advancing in growth, more damage 
may be apprehended. The danger increases till the middle 
of September, and in some seasons maggots have been seen on 
sheep in October, although at that period they never perforate 
the skin. 

All sheep that have long coats, particularly those of the 
Leicester breed, are more subject to maggots along their back 
than those which have shorter and finer wool, such as the 
Spanish and South Down breeds, worms seldom appearing on 
these, unless they have some wound or ulcer which is not re- 
gularly dressed. Sometimes old rams, in damp hot weather, 
get maggots about the roots of the horns, especially those of 
the Spanish and Dorset breeds. All fine-wooUed sheep, as 
well as others, when affected with diarrhoea or dysentery, are 
subject to maggots about the root of the tail, and between the 
buttocks. 

When their bowels become thus diseased in the warm sea- 
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SOD} the tail and ndlghbouring parts should be neatly shorn 
as close to the skin as possible, after which the maggot-liquid 
should be applied round the rump and between the buttocks. 
In this case, although the smell of the excrement may attract 
the dy, the eggs will not be hatched. 

Indications of the Sheep-Maggot and The rapid in- 
crease of these insects of late years is obvious. The sense of 
smell in the dy seems to be very acute, as nothing putrid 
escapes their detection, in whatever situation it may occur. 
These active insects are so anxious to deposit their eggs in a 
place of safety, and where animation is sure to take place, 
that they wiU venture into the deepest crevice and search out 
the most secret places, where their brood may be secure. 
They are generally to be found in the greatest abundance in 
the vicnnity of gentlemen's habitations, particularly where 
dogs are kept. This is caused by preserving carrion in such 
a manner as to expose it freely, as by hanging it on trees, a 
practice which must have added greatly to the increase of 
dies. Even many game-keepers often preserve carrion-crows 
and vermin of every description lianging on the kennel walls, 
until they fall to the ground, in consequence of bring eaten 
by maggots. Immense numbers are also reared by suffering 
enrriem to lie above ground in the hot season, until it is com- 
pletely eaten up ; and many millions are saved by shearing 
the deece from the parts of sheep that are affected by mag-> 
gots, they bring merely thrown on the ground uninjured. 
This practice has of late years added veiy greatly to the in- 
crease of the maggot-dy, as the maggots are thereby only sent 
a few days sooner to thrir winter-quarters than they would 
go of their own accord. Berides, maggots are reared for the 
purpose of nursing young game, and many escape after the 
game are satisfied with picking them up, or when they are 
sleeping. 

It is very difficult to destroy maggots, and to bmy them 
seems to be the only effectual mode of getting rid of them. 
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All maggots that fall to the ground uninjured immediately 
conceal themselves in tlie earth, till the return of another sea- 
son, when they come from their hiding-places, metamorphos- 
ed into winged insects. 

Progress of the Maggot . — ^In the case of diarrhoea or dy- 
sentery, in the hot season, if the animal is not attended to, a 
bloody slime, having a nauseous smell, is often voided along 
with the excrement ; the pain in the bowels, and the itching 
at the anus, cause it to rub its tail from side to side, thus mix- 
ing the offenave excrement with the wool on the buttocks. 
A sheep thus diseased is immediately attacked by the fly, 
which deposits its eggs in great numbers. The maggot, as 
soon as it has received life, keeps gnawing at the skin ; in- 
flammation takes place, and there issues a fluid of a disagree- 
able smell, which feeds the young maggots, and prepares the 
wool for the reception of eggs. In the course of two or three 
days, there may be on the animal many thousands of maggots, 
which are incessantly occupied in perforating the skin* The 
tormented creature leaves its associates, and generally retires 
to some hollow place, where it lies panting under a hot sun ; 
being thus more conveniently situated for its assassins, who, 
by the after part of the day, make large incursions into the 
flesh, and before morning reduce it to a lifeless mass, covered 
with loathsome vermin. 

The long-wooUcd sheep, as already mentioned, are more 
subject to the attack of the maggot-fly along their backs than 
those that bear a close thick fleece. Their coats being thin 
on the surface, where the wool inclines to each side, in damp 
hot weather, mist, or morning dew, the perspiration of the 
sheep emits a very sensible odour, which invites the fly to 
search her way down into any small crack or crevice she may 
find in the crust of per^ired matter. The eggs depotited 
there will be animated before the sun comes to the meridian, 
when the maggots will be immediately visited by their parent- 
flies, which will deposit another set of eggs ; and thus one vi^ 
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sitor after another comes, until a mass of living creatures has 
formed, which torment the animal all night, and before 
morning inflict considerable damage on the skin, when the 
fluid issuing from the latter, and the slime of the maggots, 
are seen discolouring the wool, running from the places that 
are affected down to its lower parts, and dropping off the 
fleece to the ground. The oppressed creature leaves the 
flock, and generally betakes itself to some low place, where it 
lays itself down and ends its existence. 

If the weather be soft, with frequent showers, or mote par- 
ticularly when the wind is easterly with a light mist, the mag- 
gots do not perforate the skin so quickly, but spread more over 
the body. This is occadoaed by the damp constantly hang- 
ing in the wool, and w’hicb, uniting with the perspiration at 
the bottom of the fleece, afibrds to the maggots full scope to 
spread over the skin. Wherever they spread, they keep 
gnawing at the skin, and sucking up the blood ; and as the 
perspiration and dew accumulate on the lower parts of the 
animal, the maggots, following their progress, are found scat- 
tered in all parts. If suffered to remain, they will destroy 
the life of the sheep, in perhaps less than forty-eight hours, 
even without lacerating the skin, or making any incursion into 
the flesh. 

* m sequences of the Attack of the Maggotfy . — ^Wben sheep 
aie attiiLked by the fly, and the eggs are developed, death in- 
evitably follows, unless the maggots are destroyed ; but if at- 
tention be paid in time, and the affected parts be profusely 
wetted with the liquid, it will destroy the worms, if they have 
not been alive for more than ten hours. If the maggots have 
got strong, and have begun to perforate the skin, they then 
get in clusters on the parts that are injured. When this hap- 
pens, more pains must be taken, every sore place must be 
properly looked for, and the clusters of vermin carefully taken 
out of the wool with the hand and destroyed. Then let the 
whole of the fleece be profusely wetted with the liquid, wtdeh 
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will destroy the vermin that may remain ; and if the fly 
should again deposit her eggs, they will not be developed. 
Any sheep thus far gone with maggots, must be examined in 
case any of the strong individuals should survive by dinging 
to the crevices. No part of the wool ought to be removed, 
unless between the buttocks, as that would be depriving the 
animal of its useful covering. Shearing of the wool for 
maggots is attended with many bad consequences. In the 
first place, it throws the maggot to the ground uninjured; 
and, secondly, it exposes the skin to the ravages of the small 
flies, which will torment the creature for many weeks. 

Whenever the flies get in motion, if the sores are on the 
fore-quarters, the animal uses the hind foot, or if on the hind- 
quarters, it employs its mouth, to destroy its enemies ; but 
the more efforts it makes, the more it aggravates the injury. 
It continues thus day after day, and although the parts mas 
be dressed, the sores continue, so that the skin bears the marks 
of the disease at the next shearing time; and when it has been 
severely mangled, it never again bears wool, and the cica- 
trices of the sores remaining tender, the small flies attack 
them, so that the creature is tormented every hot season, as 
long as it lives. 

On Destroying Maggots , — The butchers’ stalls are the only 
places in which the flesh-fly is never permitted to harbour, 
and in Scotland many thousands are daily destroyed during 
the warm season in such places. When dog-keepers wish to 
preserve carrion, they ought to hang it under a covered shed 
upon a beam, with an oblong box below, three feet deep, and 
three inches wider at the bottom than at the top, vrith the 
boards cleaned in the inside. The maggots will thus be pre- 
vented from crawling out, and a little quicklime at the bot* 
tom vrill ensure their destruction. All useless carrion, dead 
vermin, &c ought to be put under ground, before the fly de- 
posits its eggs, even vrithin the nostrils of vermin, or in any 
crevice of the carrion. In rearing maggots for nursing young 
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game of any kind, the carrion should be placed in the centre 
of the feeding floor, and, by properly securing the maggots 
from escajnng, the chickens will have them in greater abun- 
dance. Were these precautions duly attended to, the mag- 
got flies would diminish in number. 

Maggots may be prevented from breeding on sheep by ap- 
plying the following mixture: — 

Take 1 lb. of arsenic, finely pounded. 

12 oz, of potash. 

6 oz. of common yellow soap. 

SO gallons of rain or river water. 

Boil the ingredients together for 16 minutes, taking care to 
breathe as little as possible in the steam. 

This liquid is in no degree injurious to wool. It cleans and 
dries the offensive perspiration of the sheep, and destroys the 
smell caused by the dew in the mornings, or by damp hot 
weather. In most seasons and situations, one dressing in 
July and another in August will suffice; but as the expense 
is trifling and the process ample, it may be better to apply it 
more frequently, especially in low and damp situations. 

To dress the lamb flock in June is of very conriderable 
importance, as it answers two purposes, — destroying the ticks, 
and preserving the animal from the attack of the mag^i-fly 
fat a considerable time. The dressing of lambs is attended 
with more trouble than that of the old sheep, as they are to 
be caught one by one, and properly dressed with the maggot 
liquid, which will clean their coats of the offensive perspira- 
tion, and destroy all \ermln in the fleece; and without this 
perspiration, or some putrid sore or offenrive matter about 
the tail or buttocks, no maggots can breed on sheep. There- 
fore the keeping of these parts perfectly dean ensures the 
preservation of the flock. 

Times Jar Dressing with the Maggot Liquid , — If the si- ^ 
tuatxon be low, and three dressings be intended, the 30th of 
June, the 28th of July, and the 26th of August, will answer. 
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If tlie situation be higher, and only two dresdngs be in- 
tended, let them take place on the 10th of July, and the 
30th of August It is not likely that the days specified will 
always answer, as the state of the weather must be attended 
to, and, in some seasons, it may be necessary to dress a few 
days earlier. 

To preserve Sheep from Maggots in the Hot Months . — 
May . — ^The maggot-fly seldom attacks sheep in this month, 
unless about the onset of the tail, or between the buttocks. 
This happens only when the excrements are allowed to re- 
main hanging in the wool till they grow putrid. If the parts, 
therefore, are kept clean, there is little danger at this period. 
All sheep in low rituations should have their tails and the 
parts between their buttocks neatly shorn as close to the skin 
as possible, and at the same time wetted with the maggot- 
liquid. Sheep in such places are apt to purge in this month ; 
but although some of them riiould get a little foul in this 
manner, the application of the liquid will prevent the eggs 
from being developed. 

The cleaning of sheep at this season is of the utmost im- 
portance. It eases the yearlings of a considerable burden, 
and more particularly the ewes that are suckling their lambs ; 
for when they ore foul for some days, their udders are liable 
to become sore, and the lambs put from sucking ever after, 
which prevents them from thriving. 

All sheep in low situations ought to be shorn the 
first week of this month. At this time all the ticks leave 
the old sheep, and take shelter in the lamb flock ; for this 
reason, as soon as the mothers are shorn, all the lambs should 
be completely wetted with the liquid, which will not only 
destroy the ricks, but prevent the attack of the fry till the 
middle of July. 

In performing this operation, the feet of the lambs must 
not be tied, nor thrir wool shed ; but they are to be carefully 
lifted by two men, one of whom lays hold of eadb side of 
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the neck, the other of each flank. The lamb is raised from 
the ground till its middle touch the upper edge of the bench, 
when it is rolled over on its side, and the liquid applied along 
the middle of the side and limbs. It is then roiled over on 
the other which is treated in the same manner. Re- 
turning it to its flrst position, place it on its feet, and let the 
man who pours on the liquid examine the back, giving the 
wool a slight rub with his hand, for the purpose of detaining 
the fluid in the wool, or let him pour a little on any place he 
may find dry. In the mean time, the other man will have 
another lanib ready for the operation. Three persons, in this 
manner, will dress 200 lambs in one day. 

July. — Id the first week of this month, let all the lambs' 
tails, and the parts between their buttocks, be neatly shorn, 
as bare and as smooth as possible. This will keep them cool 
and clean froon excrements for a considerable time. The 
coats of the old sheep now get some length, and begin to re- 
tain the perspiration that nourishes the maggots. If the wea- 
ther should be damp and hot, the flies will commence their 
operations on the fleece. It will therefore be advisable to 
dress the flock with the maggot liquor. Dry weather must 
always be chosen for this work, for if they should be exposed 
to rain immediately after the operation, the solution would be 
washed off* However, if there should be a continuation of 
damp weather^ they can be kept under cover for the night. 

The best tit nation for a pen is under a 'covered shed. It 
must have three divisions ; the first to hold the diy sheep, 
the second being the dressing pen, and the third for the 
dressed sheep. The pen for dressing in may be placed on 
the side of the shed next the light, as the sheep will go in 
more readily. It may be single, or consist of several, as may 
be thought most convenient, and must be made nanw, so 
that the sheep cannot turn themselves, but must go straight 
forward, one dose behind the other, till the pens are filled. 
When dressed, let them out of the pen at the opposite end. 
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into the place intended for holding those that are dressed. 
The larger kinds, such as the Leicesters and Dorsets, require 
broader pens than the Spanish, Cheviot, and other breeds. 
Por the largest the pen may be twenty -two inches wide ; the 
length to be determined by circumstances. The cross hurdles 
must be portable, so as to be moved to any of the stations 
when required ; the one to keep the dressed and undressed 
sheep asunder ; the other at the finish of dressing. Each lot 
to be carried up behind as many of the dry sheep as the 
small pen will hold. By this means the pens can be filled 
without giving the least fatigue to the animals. 

The wool must not be shed on any account ; nor is it at all 
necessary to do so, when the pens are filled so as that the 
sheep can just stand close one behind the other. All that is 
necessary to be done, is to have a tin vessel, with a mouth like 
that of a tea-pot, so as to discharge the liquor regularly, the 
only difference between it and that of the tea-pot being, that 
it is open from end to end. Place the liquor-tub by the side 
of the pen, in the most convenient place for dipping the sup- 
plying vessel in. 

The small pens being filled, as mentioned above, the liquor 
must be poured right on the centre of the sheep^s back from the 
neck to the rump, particular attention being paid to the on- 
set of the tail. One person is required to attend the men 
who are dressing. He must have an open tin-vessel, large 
enough to hold as much of the liquid as will suffice for one 
small pen, so that the man who pours it may have it always 
at hand. The moment the latter commences pouring, an- 
other man must give the wool a slight clap or rub with his 
hand, so as to detain the liquid, and make it pass down each 
side of the back. 

August, — In this month maggots are generally most 
troublesome. It will be necessary to repeat the dressing, 
keeping as near the spedfied times as possible. 

September , — ^In the beginning of this montb some maggots 
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may still be expected, but towards the middle of it they be- 
come less troublesome. After this penod there is little dan- 
ger to be apprehended ; but should the weather be very fine, 
ihe flies may still occa^onally deposit their eggs, in which 
case the ordinary treatment is to be followed. 

On the Small Fly . — The small flies are, in low situations, 
much more troublesome to sheep than the large maggot-flies, 
although not so dangerous. If they find the least sore, they 
are upon it immediately, and by their constant gnawing they 
soon enlarge it, and inflict condderable pain on the animal. If 
any place is not suflidently covered with wool, they readily 
make thedr way to it, and they even eat the roots of the horns 
to the quick. In this manner they are often productive of 
great torment, and their persecutions do not cease until the 
beginning of the cold season. These flies are generally to be 
found in the greatest abundance in the neighbourhood of 
gentlemen’s habitations, particularly where the rearing of 
fruit with dung heat is practised. In the night and during 
rain, they find shelter in the neighbouring plantations, whence 
they ishue forth to attack whatever animal may come in their 
way. They are so keen for blood, that when any has been 
drawn, th^ crowd upon it so pertinadoudy, that rather than 
leave it, they suffer the hand, or any other object, to be slapped 
upon them. The liquid already mentioned, the soap being 
omitted, and a little coarse sugar added, readily destroys them, 
as they are very fond of it, and will sip it until they fall dead. 
Swallows, spiders, wasps, and other animals are their natural 
enemies ; and when they swarm in cottages and houses, they 
may easily be destroyed with some care, especially with the 
aid of the arsenical liquid; {and although they cannot be en- 
tirely extirpated, it is obvious that, by proper arrangements 
as to cleanliness, they might be kept down in a great degree. 

Crcneral RemarJcs * — On the Grampians, or other high 
tracts, dressing for maggots may be quite unnecessary ; but, 
in every situation, high or low, dressing the lamb flock for 
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ticks will be found of very considerable advantage. It ought 
to be done very soon after the old sheep are shorn, at least 
before the wool of the ewe become so long as to harbour the 
ticks; and where the sheep are under a regular system of 
dressing, they are never much troubled with vermin in the 
fleece. 

Where large flocks are kept, and men always attending, 
some may think dressing for maggots qmte unnecessary. I 
am assured by experience, however, that maggots are capable 
of doing very considerable mischief in a flock, although per- 
sons should be always in attendance. Whatever may be the 
experience and acuteness of the shepherd, he cannot point 
out the sheep attacked, until the maggots have been living 
for some time. For this reason, if animation takes place in 
the after part of the day, which is generally the case on the 
first attack, before a large flock of sheep can be examined 
next morning, and the affected individuals selected and put 
into a pen for dressing, the morning will be far advanced, 
and the maggot will have attained a considerable size, and 
may even have perforated the skin. At the same time the 
flies are busy among the rest of the flock, preparing work for 
the following morning. 

The trouble of a few dressings is but trifling, compared 
with that of daily examining and dressing. The practice, 
besides, is of great advantage to the flock, as it keeps them 
completely free of all sorts of vermin, and preserves their skin 
and fleece unblemished. In the present method of daily exa- 
mination, many of those that are observed in time for cure, 
labour under the ravages of the small flies throughout the 
hot season, and those which are n^lected necessarily perish. 

The receipt which I have found so effectual in destroying 
the maggot is not my own discovery, but was communicated 
to me in 1793» by that eminent stock-breeder, the late Mr 
George Cully, then at Fenton in Northumberland. I have 
since regularly employed it with perfect success. In its ori- 
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gmal form^ it was as follows : 1 lb of arsenic, 8 oz. of soft 
soap, 25 gallons of rain or river water. The articles added 
have a more cleansing power, and the potash helps to dissolve 
the arsenic. 

In 1794*, I cured by means of it several large flocks of 
sheep infested with lice, a kind of vermin, which, though not 
very common, is 'very troublesome when it enters a flock. 
Ever dnce that period, 1 have used it with perfect success 
against all Linds of vermin. 

As has already been mentioned, maggots cannot breed on 
idieep, unless there be an accumulation of perspired fluid, some 
putrid sore, or ofiEensive matter about the tail or buttocks. 
Therefore if the flock be kept perfectly dean, no maggot will 
ever be seen on sheep. The perspiration is found lodged at 
the root of the fleece, from three to five eighths of an inch in 
depth, in some long wooUed sheep in the spring season nearly 
an inch deep. It is on the verge of this damp or sweat that 
the fly deposits its eggs. Each dressing cleans it down to the 
skin. Some individuals have this perspiration thicker and of 
a more yellow colour than others ; and are on this account 
more subject to ma^ots. All breeding sheep, of whatever 
kind they may be, ought to havethdr pelts dear and shining, 
otherwise th^ are oppressed with perspired matter, or in a 
state of disease. 

Finally, in dressing with the liquid, the centre of the back, 
the rump, &c., the onset of the tail, must be particularly at- 
tended to, as the fly never depodts its eggs dsewhere, unless 
there be some putzid sore on the lower parts of the body, or 
some offensive matter between the buttocks. In such cases, 
the sores must be carefully dressed, and the excrement re- 
moved, after which the application of the liquid will prevent 
the danger to which the animals would otherwise be exposed. 
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[The following account of an experiment on the effect of a 
small quantity of manure applied directly to the plant, 
in the cultivation of turnip, was communicated in a letter 
to Mr Brown of Linkwood, who considering the mode 
of management worthy of being laid before the public, re- 
quested Mr Macpherson Grant of Ballindalloch to present 
die report to the Highland Sodety. Mr Brown is con- 
vinced that much good might result from an extension of 
the practice, and the Society have judged the experiment 
deserving of consideration, although it is to be understood 
that the practice recommended is not otherwise sanctioned 
by them.] 

REPORT ON THE CULTIVATION OF TURNIPS WITH COMPOST 

applied in a peculiar manner. By Mr Hugh MuimOy 
jissynt^ by EvaarOcm^ JSoss^sAlre. 

I HAD a field of nine acres which I wished returned into 
grass, and from the litde experience I have as a farmer of 
four years * standing, I conridered that grass after turnip eaten 
off by sheep would be better than after any other course. I 
at one time thought I should be obliged to purchase bone- 
manure for this field, not having any fold manure; but the ex- 
pense of bones for nine acres, at twenty-five bushels per 
acre, at lOd. (the price last season), would amount to 
li. 3 : 10 : 10, or L. 31:17:6. I have, however, heard that 
fourteen bushels of bones per acre have been apphed to raise 
turnip with success, which makes L. 1 : 19: 8 per acre, or 
li. 17, 17s. for nine acres. So I determined to try and find 
a substitute that would be cheaper and equally effective, in 
which, I am happy to say, I have succeeded beyond my 
most sanguine expectations. I got some of the small tenantiy 
to bring to me a quantity of peat-moss, for which I paid 
L. 2, 10s. I then mixed all the chaff from the mill, the fire- 
ashes from my own house, together with the sweepings and fire- 
ashes, &c. &c. of my servants' houses, (for which I gave straw 
to bed their pigs)» the scrapings of roads and ditches, and then 
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wetted the whole with the superfluous urine from the fold, 
haidug added a little lime and horse dung, and turned it fre- 
quently till it was well pulverised ; and in this way I pre- 
pared forty-five single cart-loads. During the winter, I 
drilled from the stubble the field intended for turnip, and let 
it lie exposed to the weather in that state until the end of 
May, when I harrowed it smooth, and then drilled it again by 
splitting the former drills. I then put a light roller over the 
drills to make them smooth, and commenced laying down the 
turnip in the following manner. I had five men with large dib- 
bles made of hard wood, with which they made holes eight in- 
ches apart on the top of the drills presring down the dibble with 
the foot, each man having a single drill, followed by a woman 
with a basketful of the prepared manure,* and into each 
hole made by the dibble she placed a handful of manure. 
After her, followed a girl with a little bag of turnip seed^f*, put- 
ting from three to six or more grains on the top of the ma- 
nure, with her fore finger and thumb, drawing a little earth 
over it ; and in this manner I carried on five drills at a time 
with fifteen people, viz. a man and two women to each drill. 
The whefle went on like clock-work, and I finiriied the nine 
acres in four days, at an expense of about L. 5, including pur- 
chase oi peat moss. The turnips grew rapidly, and I had 
them cleaned in the usual manner, sometimes leaving two 
plants in one hole, which I found to answer well, especially if 
the plants happened to be a little distant from each other, say 
about two inches. I have thus raised an excellent crop of 
large turnip, by appljdng orOy five single cart-loads per acre 
of this prepared manure, and the expense of the whole does 
not exceed L. 5 ; indeed, they are so good, that I am now 
stripping one-half previous to putting on the sheep. Every 
one who has seen the turnip has been surprised, and several 
in my neighbourhood intend adopting the same plan next 
year. I shall now attempt to make some observations on 

* The manure is taken to the field in carts firom where it is made, and 
the driver fifls each woman's basket as they may require it. 

+ I only expended 2 lb. of turnip seed for each acra 
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this plan which I have adopted, and which I believe to have 
originated with myself; at all events, I never heard or read of 
such a plan before, and you will readily agree that the experi- 
ment was tned on an extensive scale. I will now observe, that — 
Ist^ Where the land is foul with weeds, the usual mode of 
cleaning should be adopted, and then drilling the land once. 

That the manure to be prepared should be made as 
strong as possible, by the superfluous urine of the court-yard 
in winter ; and that the scrapings of roads and ditdhes, with 
rubbish of old houses, &c. would be preferable to peat- 
moss. A boll of lime should also be mixed with every ten 
cart-loads, and, when well attended to, less than five cart- 
loads per acre will be found sufficient. 

3d, 1 observe that, although the season may be dry, and 
the sides of the bole liable to fall in, yet, by making the wo- 
men with the manure follow the dibble quickly, this incon- 
venience (and I may say it is the only one) will be obviated 
in a great measure ; and where this was done I found no dif- 
ference in the crop of tumipa 

4iiky This plan can be followed in all kinds of weather, and 
better while rainifig, wliich is not the case in the usual method. 

5th, Where five or more grains of the seed come up toge- 
ther, (forced on by the strength of the manure over which 
the seed is immediately placed,) they will force themselves 
through, even should the soil be barkened by rain, wind, and 
sunshine. And, 

6thy Should dry weather be the character of the season 
while sowing the turnips, they will shew a healthy braird, the 
manure, which is their food, bdng close at hand, and they not 
being obliged to push tlieir delicate roots through a quantity 
of earth in search of nourishment, as in the method now in use. 

I have now given a statement of my plan of culdvadng 
turnip with the observations I made, as far as I have been 
able ; and I am certain, that whoever tries the above plan will 
not be inclined again to purchase bone»manure, at least at its 
present price. 
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[The honorary Silver^ Medal having been ofiFered as a pre- 
mi um for the best account of experiments made, to as- 
certain what advantage may be derived from plucking 
off the flowers of the Potato, it was adjudged to the 
author of the following Report] 

BEPORT or AN EXPERIMENT MADE AT ABERDONA, TO ASCER- 
TAIN THE BENEFIT RESULTING FROM THE REMOVAL OF 

POTATO-BLOSSOMS. By Mt James Muerat. 

Teds experiment was made according to the plan laid down 
by the Highland Society in their list of premiums for 1883. 

The quality of the soil was not the best adapted for a very 
successful potato crop, but as I did not think of making the ex- 
periment until after the ground had been sown, I had no alter- 
native left me. At the same time, I believe that an experiment 
of this nature, although made upon a crop raised in soil not 
peculiarly well adapted for its culture, will be quite as satis- 
factory in determining the advantages or disadvantages of it, 
as one made upon a more congenial soil. The soil consisted 
throughout the two acres upon which the potatoes had been 
sown, of a fallow loam, upon a bed of what is generally 
called till. The field had been wdl drained, but like eveiy 
other field of the same nature of soil, (unless where Mr Smith 
of Deanston’s trenching plough may have been used,) con- 
tinues in what may be called a cold, damp state, and there- 
fore an enemy to the potato. 

The variety of the potato sown, was one which had been 
brought from Ireland some years ago by a gentleman of this 
neighbourhood, and is called the red potato in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

I divided the whole field into parts of three drills each, 
and having explained what I wished to be done to a few chil- 
dren of from nine to twelve years old, previous to the appear- 
ance of any blossoms, they never allowed a day to elapse. 
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without looking after their charge, and no sooner had a blob- 
som begun to appear, (or in bud,) upon No. 1. of each part, 
than it was certain to be immediately plucked off. The other 
two drills of each part remained untouched until the blossoms 
upon No. £. seemed to be fully expanded, when they were also 
plucked off, while No. 3. was allowed to ripen its fruit. By 
arranging the drills in this manner, I could depend on being 
more correct in having the soil of each of the drills of each 
part exactly similar than I could have been, had I divided 
the field in the manner proposed by the Society. 

The preceding part of the experiment was (as it must ap- 
pear to be) very simple indeed, and attended with no expense 
whatever, for there are always children in the neighbourhood 
of a farm, who will do the work for a few pence a-day. 

The most difficult part of the experiment to arrange, was 
the taking up of the crop, so that there might be no inter-- 
ference between the different drills. To obtain this, I took 
three carts, one of which was appropriated entirely by No. 1 
of each part, another by No. S, and the remaining one by 
No. 3. In this manner I prevented the very slightest ming- 
ling of the potatoes. 

The quantity of potatoes which each cart held, was exactly 
ascertained, and tlie management of this part of the experi- 
ment being given to one person, it was his business to mark 
down how many loads each cart took to the potato-pit. 

After the whole crop had been taken off the field, and the 
overseer's note-book examined, the following was the result 

Drills, No. 1, being those from which the blossoms were 
plucked in the bud, contained SO bolls 2 bushels. 

Di*ills, No. 2, being those from which the blossoms were 
plucked when in full flower, contained £7 bolls 3 bushels. 

Drills, No. 3, being those upon which the fruit was allow’cd 
to ripen, contained 26 bolls. 

The superiority, therefore, of No. 1 over Na 2, was 2 
bolls 5 bushels ; over No. 3, was 4 bolls 3 bushels ; and 
No. 2 over No. 3, was 1 boll 3 bushels. 

0 ^) 
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From the above expeiiment it would appear, that the po- 
tato crop had been improved by having the blossoms plucked 
off, and that according to the period at which it had been done. 
At the same time, the difference is perhaps not much more 
than would be counter-halanced by the additional trouble 
given in taking up the crops ; for, although r^ulated as well 
as possibly could be done, still it could not be taken up in 
nearly the time in which it would have been done, had the 
drills been resorted to indiscriminately. 

The quality of the potato is remarkably good, it is of a 
mealy nature, and an uncommonly good keeper. We were 
using them last year here, in preference to early potatoes. 

Abebboxa, Alloa, Natjember 163a. 


[To the author of the following Report, the result of five 
years’ practical experience, the thanks of the Society and 
the honorary Silver Medal were voted by the Directors.] 

REPORT ON THE VALUE OF BONE-MANURE, IN COMPARISON 
WITH ORDINARY FARM^YARD MANURE. By (he 

oftfe Capiain W. Ogilvy, Airlie Castle. 

Mr W^atson of Reilor introduced the use of bone-man- 
ure into Strathmore, having seen it used in England. I am 
not certain in what year he began to make experiments with 
it, or to employ it extenavely, but I remember well that the 
great deficiency of farm-yard dung in 1827 (consequent on the 
almost total failure of the crop of the previous year) first in- 
duced me to try four acres of turnip without other manure, 
sown with 15 bushels of bone-dust per acre, which I obtained 
from Mr Watson : it cost 8s. per bushel, or L. 2, 5s. per 
acre. The crop of turnip on these four acres was at least 
equal to the rest raised with farm-yard manure ; but as the 
whole of the turnips were pulled, and the land reedred some 
dung before the succeeding crop, much stress cannot be laid 
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on the circumstance of the following \ihite crop and grass be- 
ing good. 

Next year, 1828, encouraged by the former successful ex- 
periment, eight acres were sown with turnip, solely with bone- 
dust; the soil a light, sandy loam; the subsoil gravel and 
sand, coming in some places nearly to the surface, which is 
very irregular, but in general has a south exposure. This 
field had been broken up with a crop of oats in 1827, after 
having been depastured six years principally by sheep. The 
quantity of bone-dust given was ^ bushels per acre, and cost 
2s. fid. per bushel, or L. 2, 10s. per acre. The tumip-crop 
was so heavy, that, notwithstanding the very light nature of 
the soil, it was judged advisable to pull one-third for the feed- 
ing cattle, two drills pulled, and four left to be eaten on the 
ground by sheep. The following year, 1829, these eight 
acres were sown with barley and grass-seeds, and the produce 
was 57 bolls 1 bushel, or 7 bolls 1 bushel nearly, per acre, 
of grain, equal in quality to the best in the Dundee market, 
both in weight and colour. Next year, a fair crop of hay for 
that description of land was cot, about 150 stones an acre ; and 
though 1 am now convinced that the field should rather have 
been depastured the first year, yet the pasture was better than 
it had ever been known before for the two following seasons, 
1831 and 1832. It is worthy of remark, as a proof of the 
efficacy of the bone-manure, that in a small angle of this field, 
in which I had permitted a cottager to plant potatoes, well 
dunged, and which, after their removal, was included in one 
of the flakings of sheep, and had (one might have supposed) 
thereby had at least equal advantage with the adjacent bone- 
dust tumip-land, both the barley and grass crops were evi- 
dently inferior, and this continued to be observable until the 
field was again ploughed up. A very bulky crop of oats has 
been reaped this season, probably upwards of eight bolls per 
acre, but no part of it is yet thrashed. 

Having detailed what may be conridered a fair experiment 

(s2) 
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(luring llie whole rotation of the above eight acres, I may 
add, that turnip raised with bone manure, and fed off with 
sheep, has now become a regular part of the system on this 
farm ; 15, 20, and, last year 26 acres were fed off, and invar- 
xiably with the same favourable results, with the prospect of 
being able to adopt a five-shift rotation, and to continue it 
without injury to the land. Every person in tlie least ac- 
quainted with the management of a farm, of which a consi- 
derable proportion consists of light, dry, sandy loam, at a dis- 
tance from towm-manure, must be aware of the importance of 
this^ from knowing the expence at which such land was for- 
merly kept in a fair state of cultivation ; indeed, the prices 
of com for some years past would not warrant the necessary 
outlay, and large tracts of land, capable of producing barley 
little inferior to that of Norfolk, must speedily have been con- 
verted into sheep pasture, but for the introduction of bone- 
manure. 

Xote^Fot the last four years, 25 bushels of bone-dust have been ^ven 
to the acre: the price this year was 3s. per bushd, or 1 ^,% 15s. per acre. 


[Thb following observations and experiments on Kelp, were 
communicated by the author in a letter to Professor Jame- 
son, who delivered it to Lord Greenock, for the purpose of 
being laid before the Directors. In a letter to the Depute- 
Secretary, his Lordship makes the following remarks : 

The object of this paper being to suggest certain improve- 
ments in the process of manufacturing kelp, which is a 
branch of industry of very great importance to a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants of our coast and islands, renders it 
worthy of attention on its own account, independently of 
the circumstance of its having proceeded from the pen of an 
individual so distinguished for his abilities and scientific at- 
tainments as Professor Traill, who is himself the propriet or 
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of a small estate in a kelp district, and has had experience 
in this manufacture. This, combined with his knowledge 
of chemistry, has ^ven him the advantage of being able to 
investigate the matter practically as well as theoretically. 
There are several other points in this paper of considerable 
interest, as connected with the subject to which Dr Traill 
more particularly refers, namely, The value that, through 
this means, may be given to fern, a plant that has hitherto 
been considered an unprofitable weed, so much so, that it 
was this year under the consideration of the Directors to of- 
fer a premium for the best plan of extirpating it ; and the 
advantage of using peat as the fuel for the combustion of 
the fuci, in the process, particularly after it has undergone 
compresrion, and of the employment of peat-ashes, both 
for the purpose of extracting the potash from it, and for 
the manure, for both which purposes they are much in de- 
mand on the Continent, and have even been exported from 
thence to England.**] 

EXPERIMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS ON KELP. In a Letter 

addressed to Professor Jameson hy Dr Traill, Prqfes^ 
sor of Medical Jurisprtideme in the University of Edin^ 
burgh. 

Tsr experiments and observations on kelp, which I men- 
tioned to you, were suggested by the distress, and in some 
cases the inevitable ruin, which the sudden loss of that branch 
of national industry has occasioned in the northern parts of 
Scotland. My experiments were made at different times, 
and not under the most favourable circumstances ; but they 
are sufficient to convince me that most important improve- 
ments may be easily introduced into the manufacture of kelp, 
by which its quantity of free cdkali, or carbonate pf soda, 
may be much increased, and the article again restored to a 
marketable value I may premise, that, in early life, I was 
familiar with the process of kelpmaking ; and about tliirty 
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years ago made some experiments on fuci, from which I con- 
cluded that they do not contain free alkali, but that soda and 
potash exist in them only as muriates and sulphates ; or per- 
haps, rather, that their vegetable fibre yields the salts of pot- 
ash, and that the salts of soda are derived from the sea. 

About two or three years ago, the recollection of these early 
observations induced me again to examine this subject, and 
I propose to give you an abstract of the views on the manu- 
facture of kelp, suggested by my experiments. 

A. It will be readily admitted, that kelp, as ordinarily ma- 
nufactured, is a most rude product, containing much uncon- 
sumed vegetable matter, which is of no use in the arts. 

The free alkali in kelp, I consider as wholly derived from 
the incineration of the plants imbued with salt water ; and I 
found that the quantity of this free alkali was increased by a 
more perfect combustion. I found also, that if I burnt kelp 
again, along with a fuel which yielded potash, a larger quan- 
tity of free alkali (subcarbonate of soda) was obtained, than 
from ordinary kelp. This I attribute to a further decompo- 
sitian of the muriate of soda, or common salt ; pEOtly by the 
lugh temperature, in contact with a combustible, but chiefly 
by the greater affinity of potash than soda for muriatic arid. 

B. After various experiments, I found a cheap and abun- 
dant fuel in peat^ well suited to both objects. It greatly aids 
the more perfect combustion of the fud, and some kinds of it 
yield noinconriderable portion of potash on combustion. The 
dense and black coloured peat is not the best for this purpose. 
That which contains most vegetable fibres or stems is the 
best, or what is usually removed from the surface, and is but 
little prized as a fuel for ordinary purposes*. 

The rationale of the process appears to be as follows: 

* Mj attention to peat was excited not only by the abundance of that 
iiiel in kelp-making districts^ but by the &ct, that large quantities of peat- 
ash are sold in Holland, and in the northern parts of Germany, as a most 
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Kelp contains of saline matter^ diiefly the following, — ^muriate 
of soda, muriate of potass, subcarbonate of soda, and sulphurets 
of both, — ^with some combination of ammonia, which is de- 
composed when lime is heated with kelp, and may be collected 
as liquid ammonia in small experiments. These alkaline salts 
appear to be formed from muriates and sulphates, fay the 
usual process of combustion ; but much of the muriate of 
soda remains decomposed, until the potash of the peat lends 
the aid of chemical afSnity, to asrist the decompounding 
power of combustion. 

C. I have, on this last principle, found that the addition of 
American potash, or, where it can be had, our common 
fern, cut and dried, during the combustion of fuci, or the re- 
burning of kelp, greatly increases the product of subcarbo- 
nate of soda, and probably such addition might be advanta- 
geouriy employed in the first manufacture of kdp. 

D. Closed fire-places have a great effect in aiding the com- 
bustion and expelling sulphur from the alkaline salts ; an in^ 
gradient which is the product of the decomposition of the sul- 
phuric acid of the sulphates, naturally existing in fuci. Such 
is the outline of an improved mode of manufacturing kelp ; 
which, from experiments on the small scale, I believe to be 
very advantageous, and which, I have reason to think, are 
now in process of being tried on a large scale. 

But there is no necessity for the kelp-maker to rest satisfied 
with producing even this superior article. He has been driven 
from the market by the low duty on foreign alkali, and by 
the soda manufacture from common salt ; he may, in places 
where peat abounds, turn the tables on his rivals, and become 
a manufacturer of alkali, in a state of greater or less purity. 

E* All that is necessary, is to purify the kelp in the same 

valuable manure ; and no inconsiderable importation of it into Britain has 
taken pilace of late jeais^ for a similar purpose, li is cbieflj to the potash 
which it contains, that its value as a manure is to be attributed. The 
stems of the common fem ;j^ield still more alkali. 
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manner as those who extract carbonate of soda from black ask^ 
as it is termed. For this purpose, the kelp, prepared as above, 
should be broken down, and again burnt with peat in a rever^ 
heraiory furnace^ to which quicklime is txx^onally added. 
The high temperature, the combustible, and the quicklime, 
will still farther decompose the muriates, and separate the sul- 
phur from the alkalies. 

1 believe that peat will give a heat of sufficient intensity ; 
if not, it may be aided by well coked coal, or common coal 
free of sulphur. The lately devised method of forming peat^ 
in all weathers, by compresdon, appears well suited to produce 
an unlimited supply of fuel, which will give out more heat by 
its condensation, than uncompressed turf. 

F. The contents of the roasting or recerheraiory furnace, 
should be then transferred to large tubs or vats, in whica the 
soluble ingredients should be dissolved in water ; and when 
clear, the supernatant liquid should be drawn oiF into otlier 
cisterns, in which an addition of American potash is to be made. 
When it is intended thus to purify kelp, the addition of the 
potash, or the ashes of fems^ should be made after ike rocbsU 
ing^ as none of it will be wasted by combining with sulphur. 

G. The clarified Uquid is now to be concentrated by boil- 
ing, until the water is suffidently evaporated to allow the sa- 
line contents to crystallize, which will either be regular, like the 
common soda of commerce, or in a confused saline mass, ac- 
cording to the slowness or quickness of the process. 

This, you will perceive, is a mere sketch, but sufficient to 
awaken attention to the subject. The successful prosecution 
of the plan will depend on the judgment with which fit si- 
tuations ffir canying it on are chosen ; and, where the kelp- 
maker wishes also to be a soda manufacturer, on the skill with 
which his furnaces and evaporating vessels are constructed. 
In this last case, condderable advantage would be obtdned 
from concentrating the liquid before crystallization, by apply, 
ing the heat of flues, and perhaps, also, by employing the in- 
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fluencc of air on divided portions of the fluid or evaporation, 
as is done in the salt-works on the continent before it is 
boiled for the last time. 

The demand for alkali is so great, that I have no doubt of 
the valuable results from such a plan ; and should these sug- 
gestions be found the means of affording employment to many 
who are now suffering from the loss of their former occupa- 
tion, or generally useful to my countrymen interested in the 
manufacture of kelp, the time and trouble dedicated to these 
researches will be esteemed a small price for the satisfaction 
it will afford to. Dear Sir, yours, &c. 

Ediitburgh!, h€i July 183S. 


£The dinunudon of the value of kelp having induced the 
Sodety to encourage experiments on its utility as Manure, 
a premium was offered in 1833 for an Essay giving a de- 
tailed account of a cheap and efficient method of rendering 
it thus applicable to agriculture, either by a new process of 
manufacturing the weed, or by combining it with some 
other cheap substance. A premium was awarded for the 
following report.] 

ON THE USE OF KELP COMBINED WITH PEAT-ASHES AS A 

MANURE. By A. K MAcnKNON, Esq. Conry^ Isle of 
Skye. 

In 1833, a Scotch acre of dry stony ground, a great part 
of which had formerly been the channel of a rivulet, was 
prepared in the way usually followed in the cultivation of 
turnip. 

A quantity of sea-weed was collected, dried and burned in 
the same manner as for kelp ; but instead of allowing it to 
form into a solid mass, it was removed from the fire in a 
caldned state, in order to save the expense of afterwards 
grinding it. 
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Of the ashes thus manufactured, twenty bushels were al- 
lowed to the acre, and distributed in the drills with a barrow 
made on the principle of bone-dust sowing machines. 

When the turnips which were sown on this acre sprouted, 
they had an unhealthy green, or rather yellowish appearance, 
but after some time, several patches in the field seemed to be 
growing luxuriantly, while others seemed to retain their sick- 
ly hue. Upon a careful investigation into the cause of this 
phenomenon, it was discovered that wherever the ground was 
deepest, and the ashes of the sea-weed had been most mixed 
up with the soil, the turmps were best; and, on the other 
hand, that where the ashes, not being mixed with the soil, 
came in contact with the seed, the turmps did not at all 
thrive. In cleaning the ground preparatory to drilling it, 
the weeds were collected into heaps and burnt on the spot; 
and it was observed that, on the site of these heaps, the tur- 
nips were very nearly as good as those on an adjoining piece 
of ground which had been manured solely with dung. 

In order to find out if the kelp ashes would have any ejSect 
upon an after-crop, the turnips were not consumed upon the 
ground* Last spring the land was merely harrowed and 
sown down with oats and grass-seeds, and the oats, which 
have been lately reaped, were quite as good as those which 
grew on that part of the field manured solely with dung, ex- 
cept that they came up much thinner. The young clover is, 
however, thicker, and altogether looking better than any 
crop of the same kind I have ever seen in this part of the 
country. 

As the result shewed that the quantity of kelp-ashes used 
in this experiment was far too great, at least for the first 
crop, and as the plants which grew on those portions of the 
field where the ashes of the weeds were scattered, were so far 
superior to the rest, the experiment was repeated this year 
with a mixture of kelp and peat^ashes. A field of six acres 
was sown down with ^is mixture, distributed in the drills as 
before, at the rate of six bushels of the kelp-ashes and twenty- 
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four of the peat-ashes to the acre ; and although, from various 
causes, the turnips were not sown till the first week in August, 
they have grown remarkably well, and now, little more than 
two months from the date of sowing, the average weight of 
them is from lb. to lb. 

Supposing kelp to be worth L. 3, 10s. per ton, each bushel 
of the kelp ashes would cost about two shillings, and the peat 
ashes, which were in this instance collected from a number of 
poor cottagers in the neighbourhood, who had been directed to 
keep them dry and free of aU sort of extraneous matter, cost 
sixpence per bushel, so that, upon the whole, the price of the 
manure was twenty-four shillings per acre. The labour of 
men and horses being exactly the same as in sowing bone- 
dust, it is unnecessary to offer any calculation of this part of 
the expense. 

If this experiment be found to succeed elsewhere, as it has 
done here (and there can be little doubt that, after a little 
more experience, and in abler hands, it will succeed much 
better), it may one day open up an important source of re- 
venue, if not to kelp proprietors, at least to their poor ten- 
antry, no individual of whom uses any sort of fuel but peat. 
At first it was somewhat difficult to convince the poor people 
from whom the peat-ashes were obtained for the experiment 
above detailed, that they would be really purchased from 
them, and the consequence was, that at least one-half of the 
quantity which each family with a little attention could have 
supplied, was thrown on thdr dungliils, where, though it was 
eventually of some service, they would never think of putting 
it, if they knew that they could convert it into money. 
A man, however, was paid twenty-five shillings for his win- 
ter's ashes, and this year there is little doubt that he will, 
besides enjo 3 iing the comfort of a better fire than he was ac- 
customed to have, earn at least L. S, for what, till now, he 
had been in the habit of throwing at the threshold of his door, 
as an invitation to cholera or some other loathsome disease, 

Octoler^ 1833. 
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The Gold Medal having been oflPered in 1833, for an essay ou 
the means of improving the supply of Fattened Poultry 
for the markets of great towns, was adjudged to the author 
of the following remarks.] 

ON THE MEANS OF IMPB.OVING THE SUPPLY OF lATTENEU 

POULTRY FOR THE MARKETS OF GREAT TOWNS. Com- 

mmicated by John Mosison, Esq. Secretary to the Boyai 

Society ofEdaJmrgh. 

^ Que tout le nfionde ait la Poule au pot.” 

Mot de Hem I IV. 

The inferior quaEty and bad condition of the poultry in 
the Hiarkets of Edinburgh, have always been a subject of 
complaint by the inhabitants, and of remark by strangers ; 
and as it does not appear that there is any natural obstacle 
in the cEmate or soil of Scotland to the production of animals 
of a good breed, and in good condition for food, it is an ob- 
ject worthy of the attention of the Highland Society of Scot- 
land, to endeavour to introduce a better system than that 
which now prevails, and to bring to the notice of proprietors 
and farmers, the benefit they may derive from the rairing of 
improved breeds of poultry, becoming a part of the regular 
business of their farms; and from studying the methods 
practised in the places which have been most successful in 
this branch of farming,* 

Persons accustomed to travel remark, that nothing varies 
so much in different localities as the quaUty of the poultry ; 
and that these variations are as striking between situations 
similar in soil and climate, as between others which differ 
widely in these respects. It may, therefore, be fairly inferred, 

* In Stuait’s Noith America, he mentions that on a particular farm 
400 chickens had been raised fiom the produce of two acres. 
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‘Hiat the variations are owing to the better or worse methods 
of management pursued, rather than to any natural causes or 
invincible obstacles. 

This being supposed to be the true state of the case, it may 
Reasonably be expeetdd, that if so influential a body as the 
Highland Society of Scotland were to encourage the intro- 
duction of a good system, by the excitement of properly di- 
rected premiums, a spirit of improvement might be generally 
diffused in those parts of the country where the facilities of 
steam conveyance enable producers to bring their commodi- 
ties to market in good condition. 

In order to accomplish any decided amelioration in the 
supply of poultry, or to make the raising it for sale a profit- 
able occupation for those who undertake it, it is essential, in 
the commencement, that a superior breed be introduced, in 
place of the mixed and mongrel race usually found on Scotch 
farms; and in the next place, that the requisite buildings 
and accommodation should be provided, where they do not al- 
ready exist. 

Upon consideration of the circumstances of the case, and 
after consultation with market dealers and others, who have 
had much experience in the traffic of poultry, it is humbly 
suggested that the most effectual way to begin the improve- 
ment, would be for die Highland Society to take measures 
for importation of a regular supply of eggs of the pure Dork- 
ing breed of fowls, for disposal among farmers ; and to insti- 
tute annual premiums for specimens of produce, to be exhi- 
bited in Edinburgh, and at the district shows, in the same 
way as has been done, with matked good effects, in different 
counties in England. 

If such measures should be approved of, and adopted by, 
the Highland Society, there is reason to believe that Mr 
Simpson, who has for nearly forty years been extensively en- 
gaged in the poultry business in this city, would gratuitously 
undertake to manage the importation and disposal of the eggs, 
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and would be ready to lend his aid in any way in which he 
could be of service in promoting the views of the Society. 

Scheme of Premiums which may be offered by the Society. 

1. For the best lot of fattened hens, from seven to nine 

months old, of the pure Dorking breed, originating from eggs 
procured from the person appointed to distribute them by the 
Highland Society. 

For the best lot of cocks, do. 

S. For the best lot of — - capons, do. 

4. To the person who shall have supplied the largest quan- 
tity of fattened poultry of this breed to salesmen in Edin- 
burgh, in the course of twelve months, preceding the . 

[Persons intending to compete may be recommended to 
keep no fowls of other breeds on their premises ; as the Dork- 
ing fowl is much impaired in value by admixture with any 
other race.] 

5. For the best lot of — — fattened turkeys, of the black 
legged American breed, and not above eight months old. 

6. For the best lot of fat geese of the Northumber- 

land breed, not under 12 Ib. weight, nor above — of age/ 

7. For the best lot of drakes and ducks, of the wild 
duck colours, not under four, nor above six months of age. 

On the subject of the most approved methods of rearing 
and fattening poultry, ample information may be found in 
Mowbray and other authors. Mr Loudon in bis late work, 
(the Encyclopaedia of Cottage Architecture, pages 622 to 
629,) gives valuable directions for the construction of poultiy 
bouses on an extended scale, with modern improvements for 
heating and ventilation; he also shews how the rearing of 
fowls may be profitably pursued, as an occasional occupation 
by cottagers 

* In the plans and designs for cottages whldi gained the Society’s pre- 
mium, considerable attention has been paid to providing proper accommo- 
dation for raising poultry. See page 205 of the present volume. 
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'"The following particulai’s respecting the supply of the 
markets of London, Edinburgh, and Paris, it is hoped, will 
not be without some degree of interest. 

The supply of London is drawn from so many quarters, 
that it would be difficult to point out any in particular as the 
principal ones. Immense cargoes are imported weekly from 
France by the steam-boats, and others are brought by coast- 
ing vessels from distant counties ; but the finest specimens are 
furnished by those nearer London, where the ready sales, at 
good prices, have led many persons to engage extensively in 
rearing choice breeds. The excitement given by the premiums 
instituted by local associations, and by public spirited indivi- 
duals, has contributed to raise the produce of particular dis- 
tricts to a high state of excellence. 

The Edinburgh market is likewise supplied from many 
sources. The best of the common fowls come from the nortli 
side of the Forth. They are brought to town by carriers 
and higglers, who buy them from the farmers and sell them 
to the dealers. It is aUcmed that not one4hird part of the 
supply is in a condition Jit for the tdbU^ and that no portion 
of it is of a good breed. 

The best turkies and geese come from Northumberland, 
but latterly great numbers have been imported from Ireland 
by the steam-vessels. 

The following particulars regarding the supply for the con- 
sumption of Paris, have been extracted from a statement 
obligingly furnished by the Directeur-Oencral des Approvi- 
shnnemens dc Paris^ in reply to inquiries which were addressed 
to him on this occasion. 

During the half of the spring, all the summer and part 
of the autumn, poultry is brought to Paris alive, in baskets of 
open wicker work. During the cold season, the fowls are killed 
and plucked before being sent; they arrive in better condition 
during this season than when sent alive. 

In April considerable quantities of very fat chickens, 
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called Poulets i la Reiiie^ are sent. These are killed at six 
weeks old, having been crammed (^v£s) by hand during 
three weeks. They are plucked, trussed, (cambrds) and done 
up (each chicken separately) in paper, previous to being dis- 
patched.” 

The carts used to convey poultry travel by relays of horses, 
and do not stop on the way. They come as far as twenty to 
twenty-five post leagues. 

The fanners are the only persons who raise or feed poultry. 
Those living at a distance from Paris, not being acquainted 
with the dealers, could not conveniently transact the sale of 
their goods, and to remedy this difficulty, factors have been 
appointed under the control of the Administration des Halles, 
who conduct the sales to the dealers, and are responsible for 
the payments, which are made to the owners at the close of 
the market* This method has inspired so much confidence, 
that the distant farmers seldom accompany their goods, but 
consign them to the factors, who account to them and remit 
the proceeds of sale. 

The annual consumption of poultry and small game in 
Paris, usually amounts to ten millions of kilogrammes (near 
tiVenty-two millions of English pounds.) 

Of this quantity one-third is of prime quality, and sells at Ifr. 
40 cent, per kil. ; one third of second quality, at 1 fr. 20 cent, 
per kil. ; and one-third of common quality, at 1 fr. per kil. ; 
averaging 1 fr. 20 cent. per. kil., (or about 5Jd. per lb. Eng- 
lish), which is also the average price of butchcr-nicat. 

After the revolution of July, when the large game of the 
royal forests was destroyed, it was with difficulty that it could 
be sold in Paris at 40 centimes per kilogramme (2d. per lb.) 

It is calculated that the inhabitants of Paris consume annu- 
ally at the rate of between twelve and thirteen kilogrammes 
of poultry per head. 
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REPORTS ON THE COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OP FEEDING 
LIVE STOCK ON RAW OR ON PREPARED FOOD. 

[In 1833, the Society, consideriDg the importance of deter- 
mining the comparative advantages of feeding live-stock on 
raw oron prepared food, offered apiece of plate of Thirty Sove- 
reigns value, for the best report, founded on actual experi- 
ment, made for that purpose, on a number of oxen or heifers, 
not fewer than six, the animals to be of the same breed, age 
and sex, and the term of feeding not less than three months. 
At the same time, a premium of Ten Sovereigns was offered 
for a report on the feeding of ten or more swine of the same 
age and breed. Five reports were received. The premium 
for horned cattle was adjudged to Mr Walker, Ferrygate, 
Haddington, and that for swine to Mr Boswell of Balmuto. 
Extracts of the other reports, to the authors of which the 
thanks of the Society were voted, are also given.J 

I . — Beport of an Expervtmnt on the Feeding of Six Heifers and 
Four Oxen, By Mr Robert Walker, Ferrygate, Haddington, 

Here, ample bam-jards sUU are stored 
With relics of last autumn^s hoard, 

And firstlings of this year. 

On the 20th day of February 1833, we put up to feed six 
two-year-old heifers, bred by ourselves, got by a thorough 
bred short-horned bull, out of common country cows, and 
as nearly equal as could be selected from a large lot, both in 
point of weight and feeding qualities. At the same time, we 
also put up four two-year-old stots, part of a lot purchased 
at Dalkeith October Fair from Mr James Haliburton, cattle- 
dealer, at Hawick. 

From the circumstance of both lots having been, some time 
previous to 20th February, on full keep, — the heifers on com- 
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mon white globe turnips, with an allowance of 8 lb. of bruised 
beans each beast per day, the stots on good purple-topped 
Swedish turnips, and the same quantity of bruised beans per 
day, — we were enabled to make a better selection than we 
could have done from any lot of lean cattle, because they had 
then fully begun to display their feeding qualities. Both lots 
previous to 20th February were kept amongst others in the 
open court-yard, with sufficient sheding. 

.On being put up preparatory to this experiment, the heifers 
were divided into two lots of three each, as nearly equal as 
possible, both in point of weight and apparent feeding quali- 
ties, and put into an open court-yard with sheds, which had 
been divided with a railing for the purpose of keeping them 
separate, and lots were cast to determine which three were 
to be put on raw, and which three on the steamed food. 

The same preparatory process was followed with the stots, 
equally divided, two and two in each lot,— only with this differ- 
ence, that the stots were kept entirely under cover of the sheds, 
but loose, and having abundance of room to walk about, with 
plenty of light and air. 

The heifers were allowed as many purple-topped Swedish 
turnips, topped, rooted, properly cleaned, and cut into pieces, 
so that they could get them into their mouths, as they could 
consume, with 3 lb. of bruised beans, and 20 lb. of potatoes 
each beast per day^ in addition to the turnips, with half a 
stone of straw each. 

The stots were allowed as many of the same sort of turnips 
as they could eat, with 4^ lb. bruised beans, and 80 lb, of 
potatoes each beast per day, with half a stone of straw each. 
That is to say, the food of the stots and heifers was the same 
only with this difference, that the stots were allowed 1^ lb. 
beans and 10 lb. potatoes more per beast than the heifers, each 
day. 

The mode of preparing the food was steaming, by placing 
a tub, with holes in the bottom, above a common furnace pot 
or copper, used for making the harvest porridge. The tub 
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was drawn ofF and on the top of the pot by a block and 
tackle^ attached to a sort of crane for shifting the tub into the 
position when wanted. The tub used for preparing the food 
of the three heifers, was in diameter at top S feet 1 J inches, 
at bottom 2 feet 10^ inches, in depth 1 foot 8 inches. The 
tub was filled as full as it would hold in the first place with 
turnips, which required from five to seven hours to steam ;--the 
potatoes were put in on the top of the turnips, about an hour 
or three-quarters of an hour before being taken off, when the 
turnips had fallen so much down or lost bulk sufficient to ad- 
mit them,— the beans were put in last, from twenty to thirty 
minutes before being taken off,— and all three when taken off 
were thrown into other tubs with a shovel, and well mixed. 

The food for the stots was prepared exactly in the same 
manner but in a separate tub, at an adjoining farm. The 
size of this tub was less than the other, being in diameter 
at top 2 feet 7^ inches, at bottom 2 feet 4 inches, and in 
depth 1 foot inches. The food in both cases was given 
to the cattle in wooden stalls or troughs, always properly 
cleaned once each day. 

Both lots, the cattle on steamed as well as raw food, were 
fed three times per day, — at day-break, at noon, and lastly 
an hour before sunset. 

The bruised beans were given to the lots on raw food at 
noon, the potatoes one-half in the morning and the other half 
at noon. 

In both cases, the greatest attention was paid to give both 
those on raw and those on steamed food os much as they could 
cat, but no more, so that their food might be as nearly as 
possible eaten up at the times of refeeding, this being, in the 
opinion of the reporter, always a prime consideration in 
every case of feeding, so that the stalls may be always kept 
clean, and regularly cleared of tlie refuse. 

A table is annexed of the live-weight of the cattle at the 
beginning of the experiment, the weight at the expiry of every 
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month, and the progressive monthly improvement, with the 
total improvement in weight during three months ; and lastly, 
their live-weight, when sent away to be slaughtered, — with a 
comparative statement of their live and dead weights. 

The apparatus for weighing the cattle is simply a common 
steelyard, such as is used at the toll-bars in the county of Edin- 
burgh for weighing carts. The cattle stand on a flat board, 
which is covered with a little chaff or straw, to prevent the 
treading of thdr feet making a noise to frighten them — the 
board being laid upon blocks of wood, which are put into the 
frames where the cart-wheels stand, in weighing carls, and 
elevated just sufficiently high to make the board swim clear 
of the frame-work of the steelyard. The cattle walk on to 
the board, which is surrounded on three sides with hurdles 
or gates, to keep them steady on it during the time they are 
weighing, the servants standing behind at the open end where 
the cattle enter. With this very simple apparatus, one might 
engage to weigh ten cattle in as many minutes— the cattle in 
general going as easily off and on the steelyard as moving a 
little backwards and forwards on plain ground. 

We very soon discovered that the cattle on the steamed 
food consumed considerably more turnips than those on the 
raw food, having laid down for the three heifers on raw food 
two cart-loads, containing together 26 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lb. of 
turnip, and at the same time the like quantity for tlic three 
heifers on steamed food ; but at the end of four days, very 
few turnips were left to put into the steam-tub, while appa- 
rently little more than the half of those laid down for the raw 
food was consumed. We then added another load of 12 cwt, 
2 qrs. of turnips to the steam, and at the end of seven days, 
the three heifers on the raw-food had consumed the quantity 
laid down for them, while the three on steamed-food had con- 
sumed the same quantity, and very nearly the whole of the 
additional quantity of 12J cwt., at least all but about a half 
tub, or 260 lb. of raw turnips ; and in order to be very correct. 
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we proceeded to weigh the steamed turnips which were left 
unconsumed, when we found they only weighed 1 95 lb. This 
circumstance of the weight being much less than we expected, 
put us on making a series of experiments, of the difference of 
the weight when put in raw and after being steamed, the re- 
sult of which will be afterwards detailed, and also in ascertain- 
ing, by a more lengthened experiment, the relative quantities 
of food consumed by each lot of cattle. 

On this first and short experiment during one week of 
seven days, the three heifers on raw food had consumed, as 
before stated, S5 cwt 1 qr. 14 lb. of Swedish turnips, 8 cwt. 
3 qrs. of potatoes, and 63 lb. of bruised beans, being at the 
rate of 135 lb. of turnips, 20 lb- of potatoes, and 3 lb. of bruis- 
ed beans for each beast per day. While the three heifers on 
steamed food had consumed in the same space of seven days, 
about 37 cwt. 16 lb. of turnips, being at the rate of 190 
lb. of turnips, 20 lb. of potatoes, and 3 lb. of bruised beans 
per day for each beast, a difference of 66 lb. of turnips con- 
sumed by each beast on steamed food per day more than 
what was consumed by those on raw food. 

On a pretty lengthened experiment made on the difference 
of the weight of turnips before and after being steamed, we 
found the result to be as follows : — Upon turnips which had 
been taken from the ground in the early part of February, 
when they were full of juice, weight when raw 5 tons 8 cwt., 
after being steamed 4 tons 4 cwt. 8 qrs. 16 lb., being a loss 
of weight in the process of steaming of 1 ton 3 cwt. 12 lb., 
or in round numbers, the turnips may be said to have lost 
nearly §-th of their weight in the process of steaming, and fur- 
ther we may mention, that they also lost about {th or Jth of 
their bulk. But at an after period, when the turnips were 
lifted from the ground after the middle of April, the loss of 
weight in the steaming process was not near so great, not be- 
ing :J^th of their raw weight in place of Jth as formerly stated. 
The loss of weight on steaming potatoes was a more nothing, 
not being more than y\yth part Still, although the cattle at 
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this latter period, viz, the end of April and beginning of May, 
did not consume quite so much weight of turnips, they con- 
sumed fully more bulk. The turnips having lost consider- 
ably in weight in proportion to their former bulk, it now re- 
quiring a larger cart-load to weigh 16 cwt. than it did in the 
month of February ; this circumstance being easily account- 
ed for, because the tops of the turnips were now vegetating 
rapidly, and the bulb losing its former sap. But in every 
case throughout the whole course of the experiment, the dif- 
ference consumed by the cattle on steamed food above those 
on raw, was about 55 lb. of turnips per day for each beast. 

As formerly stated, the stots were allowed, in addition to 
the turnips, 30 lb. of potatoes each, and 4^ lb. of bruised beans, 
being 10 lb. of potatoes and lb. of beans each beast more 
than the heifers per day. In this case, the result was exactly 
similar to that of the heifers, the stots on the steamed food 
consuming about 55 lb. per day of turnips more than those 
on the raw food each beast. 

The steamed food being 94 cwt. 14 Ib. of turnips for 
twenty-eight days of two cattle, about 196 lb. per day, and 
the raw food being 70 cwt for the same time, about 140 lb. 
per day. The twenty-right days alluded to were the last 
twenty-eight days of the experiment, from the £2d of April 
till the SOth May. 

We may now be permitted to state, that our experiment 
might very easily have shewn different results ; that the cattle 
on steamed food might have been shewn to have consumed 
less instead of more food, and as a necessary consequence, a 
great shortcoming in the article of improvement, because, in 
the very outset of our experiment, we discovered that it was 
necessary that the steamed food should be always fiebh, or in 
other words, newly done, and if it was old done, cold and sour, 
the cattle would hardly eat it unless when very hungry; in 
short, the quantity they would consume might have been made 
to agree to the fresh or sour state of the food when present- 
ed to them. If warm and newly done, they would eat up 
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their feed with avidity, if cold and sour, they would not taste 
it, unless compelled by hunger. We therefore resolved to 
give them their food always as newly prepared as possible, 
thinking that the first object of our experiment was to fatten 
both lots of cattle as well as we could, and afterwards to cal- 
culate the expense. We are quite aware, that to have done 
a large quantity at one steaming, would have lessened the ex- 
pense both of coal and labour, and also, by getting sour before 
being used, saved a vast quantity of food. Bui we are 
equally well aware, that by so doing we never could have fat- 
tened our cattle on steamed food. And on the other hand, 
had we restricted our difierent lots of cattle to the same weight 
of food, those on steamed food would not have had as much 
as they could consume, provided the steamed food was pro- 
perly administered ; and therefore, by a parity of reasoning, 
the cattle on the steamed food could not make the same im- 
provement as they would have done on full keep. Our ob- 
ject has therefore been, as formerly staled, to fatten both lots 
of cattle, and afterwards calculate the different expense. 

A small quantity of salt was allowed the cattle as a sort of 
condiment amongst their food. Those on steamed-food had it 
amongst their food when being taken ftom off the steam ; those 
on raw food had it mixed with the bean-meal, at the rate of 
about ^th of a lb. each beast per day. They did not get any 
salt for the first ten days, but after being used to it for three 
weeks, wc tried the cattle on steamed food with one feed with- 
out salt. They did not sc'ein to relish it so well : we then put 
a little salt on their food in the stall, and they at once began 
to eat greedily ; both those on steamed and those on raw food 
were evidently fond of the salt. We used the salt at the first, 
in order to prevent the steamed-food from getting so soon sour, 
which had a very decided effect in this respect. In our cal- 
culations of the value of keep, we have not stated any thing for 
straw consumed by the cattle, as they were frequently sup- 
plied with litter of the same sort of straw, not deeming the 
straw of any other use than being made into dung. 
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TABLE I. 

Table of lave Weight of Cattle, with Monthly Increase, and Total In^ 
crease of Weight m three Months ; and also Lim Weight whm sent 
away to he MUed, with Dead Weight of Beef, TaUow, Hides, 8jc, 
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Ejcpkmadon of the above raJfe.-X3oliiina 1. contains the live-weight of the cattle 
when put up to fetten on the 20th of February. Column 2. the live-weight on 
the 20th of JMarch, Column 3. the increase of the cattle for iiist month, viz. 
from the 20th February till 20th of March. Column 4. Live-weight on the 20th 
of April. Column 5. Increase the second month. Column 6. Live-weight on the 
20th of May. Column 7. Increase the thiid month. Column 8. Total increnso 
for three months. Column 9. Live-weight when sent away to be killed ; the 
heifers on the 25th of May, and the stots on the 10th June. Column 10. Dead- 
weight of beef. Column 11. Weight of tallow. Column 12. Weight of hides. 
And, column 13., Offals, or weight wanting over beef, tallow, and hides, to make 
up the live-weight when last weighed. 
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TABLE IL 

Tabk of Cost of the Keep of Catdefor One Week. 

Three heiferS) on steamed food, Cwt qis* lb. Price per cwt. Amount. 

consumed of Swedish turnips, 37 0 16 L.O 0 4 L.0 12 4£ 


ofpotatoes, . 330 013 048 

of beans, 1 bushel, 0 2 7 0 3 0 

ofsalt, . 0 0 Oj 

Estimate for coal and extra labour . . . . 0 2 0 


Cost of one week of three heifers, or 78. 4Jd. each per week, L, 1 2 1^ 

Three heifers, on raw food, Cwt. qrs. lb. Price per cwt Amount 
consumed of Swedish turnips, 25 1 14 L.0 0 4 L.0 8 Gjf 
.... • ofpotatoes, « 033 013 048 


of beans, 1 bushel, 0 2 7 .... 0 3 0 

ofsalt, . . .... 0 0 0| 


Cost of one week of 3 heifers, or 5s. 5d. each per week, 0 16 3 0 16 3 

Additional cost per week on 3 heifers on steamed food, L. 0 5 10^ 


TABLE in. 

Two stots, on steam, Cwt qrs. lbs. Price per cwt Amount 

consumed of Swedish turnips, 23 2 0 L.004 L.07 10 


ofpotatoes, . 330 013 048 

of beans, 1 bushel, 0 2 7 0 3 0 

Estimate for coal and extra labour, . . . . 0 16 

... forsalt, . . . , . . . 0 0 0||^ 


Cost of one week for 2 stots, or Os. GJd. each per week, L. 0 17 OJ 

Two stots, on raw food, Cwt. qrs. lbs. Price per cwt Amount 

consumed of Swedish turnips, 17 2 0 L.0 0 4 L.0 5 10 
ofpotatoes, . 330 013 048 


of beans, 1 bushel, 0 2 7 0 3 0 

ofsalt, . . . . . 0 0 OJ 


Cost of one week of 2 stots, or 6s. d^d. each per week, L. 0 13 
Additional cost per week on 2 stots on steamed food, 

Cost of 3 heifers on steam food, from the 20th of Fchruarj till the 20th of 
May,12wceks5dayB,atL.l:2:lJpcrweek,aBperTablclI. L.14 1 3} 
Cost of 3 heifers on raw food, from the 20th of February till the 
20th of May, 12 weeks 5 days, at 16s. 3d. per week, as per 
Table II 10 6 7J 


Total additional cost of 3 beifers on steam food above those on 
raw food, 


} 1.3 14 
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Estimate of Profit and Loss. 

Value of 8 heifers on steam food at 30th February : 

Live-weight as per CoL 1. Table 1. ^22 stones, divided by 1.75, as a fac- 
tor, gives 126 stones 12 lb. of beef, at 5s. 6d. per stone, sinking the 
ofi^aJ, ........ L.34 17 8^ 

Add cost of keep as above, . , . . 14 1 

Total cost, L.48 Id 0 L. 48 19 0 

Value when killed, 152 stones of beef, as per Table I. Col. 10. 

at 6s. 6d. per stone, sinking the offal, . . . . 49 8 0 

Profit on the cattle on steam food, L.0 9 0 

Value of 3 heifers on raw food at 20th of February ; 

Live-weight as per Col. 1. Table 1. 222J stones weight, divided by 1.75, 
as a £a.ctor, gives 127 stones 2 lb. at 58. 6d. per stone, sinking the 
offal, L.34 19 Si 

Add cost of keep as above, , , , . 10 6 Oi 

Total cost, L.45 5 lOJ L.45 5 lOJ 

Value when killed 150 stones 31b. of beef, at 6s. 6d. per stone, 

as per Col. 10. Table I. sinking the offal, . , . . 48 16 4^ 

Profit on the cattle on raw food, L.3 10 6 


Cost of 2 stots on steamed food from the 20th of February till the 20th of 
May, 12 weeks 5 days, at I7s. OJd. per week, as per Table IIL L. 10 16 8 
Cost of 2 stots on raw food from the 20th of February till the 
20th of May, 12 weeks 5 days, at 13s. GJd. per week, as per 
Table III 8 J2 2 


Total additional cost of 3 stots on steamed food above those) 
on raw food, ^ 


L.2 4 6 


Eslimate of Profit and Loss. 

Value ofstot No. 7. Table I. at 20th of February s 

Live-weight 31 stones, divided by 1.75, as a factor, gives 18 stones of beef 
at 5 b. 6d, per atone, sinking the ofial, . L.13 4 0 

Cost of keep as above, 5 8 4 

Total coat, L IS 12 4 L.18 12 4 
Value when killed 56 stones 10 lb. of beef, as per Col. 1. 

Table I. at 6s. 6d. per stone, sinking the offal, . . 18 8 Tj 


Loss on steam stot, L. 0 3 8} 
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Estimate of Profit and Loss,. 

Value of stot No. 9 . Col. 1. Table 1. 20th Februaiy : 

Live-weight 90 stones, divided by 1.75, as a factor, gives 51 stones 6 lb. of 
beef, at 56. Gd.per stone, sinking the offal, L. 14 2 10^ 

Cost of keep as in Table lU. .... 461 

Total cost, L.18 8 Hi L.18 8 Hi 

Value when killed 58 stones 6 lb. of beej^ as per Table 1. Col. 10. 

at 6s. 6d. per stone, sinking the offal, . • - - 18 19 9^ 

Profit on stot No 9. on raw food, L.0 10 10 

In the foregoing estimate of value, we have stated the beef 
in the lean state, at 5s. 6d. per stone at the beginning of the 
experiment, and 6s. 6d. per stone when killed, which, we trust, 
will be thought a moderate rate of improvement in the value 
of the beef when fattened. 

From the intimation contained in the foregoing Tables, Sec., 
every person will be able to judge for himself of the compara- 
tive cost of keep and improvement. 

It will be seen from Table II., that the throe heifers on 
steamed food cost on the article of keep L. 1 : 2 : per week, 
while the three on raw food, cost only 16s. Sd., a difiTerence 
of only 6s. lO^d. per week less expense being on the raw food, 
being 5sd. more than equal to the expense of keep of another 
beast on raw food. 

And referring to Table I, Cols. 10. and 11, it will there 
be seen that the three on steamed food had only 1 stone 11 lb. 
more beef, while the three on raw food bad the advantage in 
point of tallow, by 1 stone 7 lb., so nearly equal in this re- 
spect that there cannot be said to have been any diiference at 
all ; and by referring to the stots in the same manner in the 
same tables, the advantage will be found to be in favour of 
the raw food. Therefore, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that in every respect the advantage is in favour of feeding 
with raw food. But it is w'orthy of remark, that the differ- 
ence in the consumption of food arises on the turnips alone. 
We would therefore recommend any person wishing to feed 
cattle on steamed food, to use potatoes, or any other food 
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which would not lose bulk and weight in the steaming pro- 
cess, as there is no question but in doing so they would be 
brought much nearer to each other in the article of expense 
of keep. But from the experiment made by us, as will be 
seen by the foregoing estimate of profit and loss, the profit 
is greatly in favour of feeding with raw food. Upon the whole, 
we freely give it as our opinion, that steaming food for cattle 
will never be attended with beneficial results under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, because it requires a more watchful and 
vi^lant superintendence during the whole process than can e\er 
be delegated to the common run of servants, to bring the cattle 
on steamed food even upon a footing of equality, for less a 
superiority, to those fed on raw food. 

The only thing which it remains for iis to state is, the pe- 
riod.» when the cattle were killed, and how they were fed from 
the 20th May until sent oflF. The heifers were turned out to 
a very fine field of grass, of the first season, on the 22d May, 
where they remained three days, and were then sent away to 
be slaughtered. They were exhibited at a local Agricultu- 
ral Show on the 26th May on their road, when the judges 
thought them fit cattle for the experiment ; but none of the 
gentlemen present were able to distinguish which lot had been 
fed on steamed food, or which on raw : they were killed on 
the 28th of May. 

Only two of the stots were killed, that was No. 7. of the 
steamed food, and No. 9. of the raw food ; the other two, No. 
8. and No. 10. were kept on. A statement of their after man- 
ageraent and improvement will now be given. The whole four 
stots were turned out to the foresaid young grass-field on the 
S6th May, after the heifers went away, the two which were 
killed on the 12th, and weighed, as per col. 9, Table I, on 
the morning before being sent away. The other two whicli 
were kept on, were not weighed until the 20th of the month, 
being the usual day from last weighing 
They remained in the grass-field, which was good land and 
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very fine pasture, until the 12th of August, when they were 
brought into the court-yard, and were fed on second crop cut 
clover-grass, what they could eat, with the old allowance of 
4^ lb. of bruised beans per day each. 

On the 4th October current, they began to get, in addition 
to the cut grass and beans, a few common white globe tur- 
nips. 

The following Table will exhibit their live- weight, with the 
improvement or loss of weight at the end of every month. 


TdbU of Live-- Weight of Two Stots on. 


'mam 


HBSI 

No. 8.<»i 

!■ 


■ 


on Taw 
food. 

steamed 

food. 

a 

Loss. 


Live^weight, wheu weighed on 20th 






May, as per Table 1. Col. 6. 





No. a or former, on steamed food. 

No. 10. on raw food. 

108 

106 




June 20. 

No. 8. on steamed food. 

No. 10. on raw food. 

109 

105 

1 

1 

July 20. 

No. a . .... on steamed food. 


108 


2 



No. 10 on raw food, 

100 



8 

Aug. 20. 

No. 8. after being 8 days in the court- \ 
yard on cut grass, . } 


108 



. , . 

No. 10. do. do. do. 

108 




Sept. 20. 

No. 8. do. do. do. 


113 



No. 10. do. do. do. 

111 



Oct. 18. 

No. 8. after getting a few turnips \ 
since 4th curt. . . j 


118 

5 



No. 10. do. do. do. 

120 


9 



It would therefore appear that the cattle fell oflE* during the 
time they were out at grass, although, as formerly stated, 
the pasture was exceedingly fine. We have often before 
thought that cattle which had been highly kept during winter, 
made no improvement on grass, but never before had an op- 
portunity of trying their live-weight. From this trial it would 
further appear, that the stot which was formerly fed on 
steamed food, has done quite as well since being again put 
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on raw food, as the one which was formerly fed on raw food, 
as they at this day bear the same relative proportion in their 
Uve-weight, which they did on the £0th of May, namely, the 
raw is still 2 stones in advance, having both incrcased 12 stones 
since the 20th of May. 

We have not yet determined how long we will keep the 
two slots, but intend noticing their respective improvement so 
long as they are keptt 

II . — Report of an Eap&iimenJt on the Feeding of Eighteeyi Cattle, 
the Property of, and tender the THrectim of, Mr Amnsw HoW’^ 
OEN, Farmer, Lawhead, East Lothian* 1833 . 

On a former occasion I submitted to the Society a paper up- 
on the subject of feeding cattle with raw or steamed food, 
when I had the honour to receive the Silver Medal. At that 
time I expressed my conviction that nothing was to be gained 
by steaming food for cattle ; and my resolution not to con- 
tinue the practice. Thus determined, I had converted my 
steaming apparatus to another purpose, when, in the month of 
February, I observed a premium advertised by the Society 
upon the subject, on which I changed my purpose, resolved 
to pay again attention to the matter, and report the result ; 
but as it required some time to renew the steam tubs, &c., it 
was the 6lh day of March before I was ready to serve out 
the several kinds of food for the different lots of cattle. These 
consisted of twelve heifers about twenty-two months old, worth 
about L. 6 ahead, when put to turnips in the beginning of 
November last; and six stots shewn at Gifford Fair, and 
bought afterwards by me in October last for L, 4?, 10s. each, 
and fed upon turnips, tied to the stake, while the heifers were 
kept in pens, every three separate, with a shed to retire to. 

This arrangement being made, the cattle weighed at the 
Earl of Haddington’s Steelyard, and likewise the turnips 
which I stored in separate lots, the one consisting of 11 tons 
8 cwt. of yellow turnip, and 7 tons 7 cwt. of Swedes, to be 
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used raw by three of the heifers. In the other lot I put ex- 
actly the same quantity and kinds to be steamed for the other 
three heifers. As from former experience, I knew pretty 
nearly what the cattle would require, I resolved to give them 
only a stated allowance of food that there might be no waste, 
(which, if suffered, the extent is not easily defined), and in 
order that the appetite of the cattle might never be cloyed. 
Latterly, however, a circumstance occurred, which, although 
to some it may appear trivial, I yet look upon as the chief 
cause of the inferiority of the three heifers fed with the raw 
turnips, as will be hereafter seen. Theciicumstance 1 allude 
to was this : — ^both lots of turnips were put to a convenient 
situation within the stackyard, the one against the wall on the 
west side, and the other to the north side wall, (both of which 
are built with lime), but whether from difference of aspect, 
or the ground upon which the turnips to be used raw were 
laid, being in a slight degree damp, I know not ; in this heap, 
however, fermentation had begun before I was aware, and 
had given an unpleasant taste to the turnips ; so that, for the 
last month of the experiment, the three queys upon raw food 
did not eat their allowance, the consequence of which was, 
that when the experiment was closed on the 6th of June, there 
was, as near as I could guess, (for it was not weighed), about 
2 tons and a half of Swedish turnips left, while there was only 
a trifiic remaining of what was laid up for steaming, I ought 
to notice here, that steaming seemed to render the tainted 
turnips more palatable to the cattle, while it had quite the 
contrary effect with the potatoes, for as the season advanced 
they seemed to prefer those presented to them in a raw state. 

I am aware that every experienced feeder will be averse to 
keep his turnips for such a purpose until the latter end of 
May ; but having started for the prize, I was unwilling to 
relinquish the object, and therefore persevered, I believe to 
the prejudice of the whole six heifers kept upon turnips, more 
especially those upon the raw food. In detailing circumstan- 
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ces connected iivith this experiment, it may not be out of place 
here to mention, that m lottmg the cattle^ I had the assistance 
of Mr John Hutchinson, distinguished as being a supciior 
judge of stock. They were weighed as has been mentioned > 
and by referring to the table, it is perceivable that the Uve- 
weights of the several lots did not materially differ at first. 

From the 6th day of March to the 6th day of June, an 
allowance of 140 lb. of turnips per day was given to six of 
the heifers, with the exception of what was left of the raw 
turnips mentioned. To the other six of the heifers an allow- 
ance of 84> lb. of potatoes was given, and to six stots 42 lb. 
of potatoes and 7 lb. of mixed bean and oatme^il were allowed 
daily for the same length of time. The daily allowance was 
wdighed from the store raw^ and every week’s day prepared 
for the respective lots. That for Sunday was cooked on the 
afternoon of Saturday. The beans and oats were boiled, and 
the raw grain given in the shape of meal. The first two days 
we sliced the turnips, but this seemed to lessen their value by 
allowing the juice to escape. In the process of steamings we 
found that turnips require longer time than potatoes, and that 
in proportion they lost during that process a little more of 
their weight, say one^ighth or one-tenth of what was put in 
raw. 

Eveiy beast put to the experiment had a daily allowance 
of 8 or 10 lb- of oat straw ; and those which were fed with 
potatoes alone, and also those which got potatoes and corn, 
had every day a pail of water which held exactly ten Scotch 
pints. 

This experiment, which I presume to say has been conduct, 
ed with very great attention, tends to prove that potatoes with 
water will make cattle fat, a point which has been questioned 
by some of our best farmers. To me it has most decidedly 
shown that preparing food in this way is any thing but pro- 
fitable. Local advantages, such as fuel and water being at 
hand, may enable some others to steam at less expense, but 
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in such a situation as mine, I am satisfied that there will be 
an expense of more than 10s. a-head upon cattle incurred by 
the practice. A single cart-horse load of coals, carriage in- 
cluded, costs me 10s.; and exactly six cart-loads were re- 
quired, and used, in preparing the food for cattle, equal to 
6s. 8d. each ; and probably as much more would not be an 
over-estimate for the additional labour in the three months. 
I conclude by mentioning that the whole of the cattle were 
sold to Mr Matthew Hutchinson, Ldith, for L. IS each, but 
I was induced to give him back a tiifle in consideration of the 
three heifers fed with raw turnips. To Mr Hutchinson I am 
indebted for sending me what I have reason to think a very 
correct account of every individual animal, beef, tallow, and 
hide, as exhibited by the annexed table, in which it is assum- 
ed that the expense of keeping per day as there represented 
will be near the truth, if we value the turnips at 8s. per ton, 
potatoes at 30s. per ton, oats at 18s. per quarter, and beans 
at 34s. per quarter. Of oats and beans exactly 4 quarters of 
each were used in the experiment* 

If the calculations in the following table are accurate, they 
will prove illustrative of some things worthy of notice, such as 
the circumstance that potatoes, beans and oats taken together 
in certain proportions at the market price of last crop, may be 
converted into beef, and produce it at a lower price than tur- 
nips or potatoes used by themselves. For at the rates upon 
which the table is founded, calculating the expense and in- 
crease of live-weight, potatoes used alone require that beef 
shall be 4d. per lb., turnips alone S^d., while potatoes and 
corn together afford it at 3d. per lb. of unquestionably better 
quality. Another fact will strike such persons as may take 
the trouble to examine the figures, and compare the weight 
of the quarters with the live-weight. In doing this they will 
discover that, with the exception of a heifer fed upon raw tur- 
nips, the quarters of every other animal pro\e to be more 

VOL. X. (u) 
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than half the live-weight, although the difFerence is so con- 
siderable as by no means to make us despise that useful rule 
laid down by that eminent agriculturist, the late Lord Karnes, 
namely that of taking half the live-weight as the weight of 
the quarters. 


TABLE. 
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III. — Report of the Result of Experiments on feeding Ten Horned 
Cattle^ and an equal number of Hogs, on Rato and on Pre- 
pared Food. By John BosrrsLLy Esq. of BalmtOo arid 
Kingcausie. 

The Reporter conceiving the knowledge founded upon the 
result of an accurately conducted experiment as to the com- 
parative profit of raw or prepared food, to be a matter of much 
importance to the farmer, determined on setting about the in- 
vestigation of the subject with all the care and zeal in his 
power; and accordingly, on the 16th October I8S^ selected 
ten cattle, which were inspected by Mr Blackie and Mr Wal- 
ker at Kingcausie on the following day. They were all dun, 
horned, and not only of the same breed, but perfectly alike, 
and almost all got by the same bull, — the weight of the lot 
to be put on raw being 183 stones 11 Ib. Dutch, the lot to be 
fed on prepared 179 st, 10 lb. Dutch. 

The food, it may here be mentioned once for all, was from 
first to last yellow bullock turnip, without any leaves or roots, 
and round red or pink potato commonly called Perthshire 
reds. The cattle being all exceedingly tame and quiet, took 
to the raw food at once, but those which were put on the 
steamed food hardly tasted it for several days, so that by the 
18th they had a very jaded appearance ; nothing, however, 
was given to them but fresh steamed food, the stalls being 
carefully cleaned every twelve hours, and the stale stujff given 
to the pigs. A few of them took to it, and in a short lime 
they all seemed to relish the prepared as well as the raw, al- 
though it was a fortnight before they looked so full and well 
as the cattle fed on raw food. The feeder (who had the 
charge of both lots) was directed to put the raw turnips and 
potatoes into the stalls at the same time, when the potatoes 
were regularly finished before one turnip was tasted. On the 
other hand, the lot on prepared food picked out the steamed 
turnips in preference to the potatoes. 
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As the reporter is aware that minuteness will be expected, 
he may here state that the turnips and potatoes for the pre- 
pared lot having been weighed, were very slightly washed, 
and the turnips were thrown into the hopper of a sheer, and 
cut into pieces about half an inch thick, after which they were 
put into the receiver of a steaming apparatus, such as is de- 
scribed by Mr Spears in the Quarterly Journal. The pota- 
toes, also, when washed, were thrown into another receiver. 
When the steam was fully up, so as to lift the safety valve, 
the cocks were turned, and in fifteen or eighteen minutes they 
were ready to be thrown into one large tub to cool, previous 
to being carried to the cattle* During the time the turnips 
and potatoes are subjected to the action of the steam, large 
quantities of water are partly given off and partly condensed, 
owing to the low temperature of the raw food, so that the re- 
ceiver would soon get (in sailor’s phrase) water logged,” if 
the attendant did not every few minutes pull out the plug, 
and empty tlie space which is between the false and real bot- 
tom of the receiver. This water, or rather liquor, from the 
turnip receiver, has a most agreeable sweet smell and taste, 
and this the feeder drew off regularly during the whole course 
of the experiment, and threw into the food tub. That which 
flowed from the potatoes, although it had no unpleasant taste 
or smell, being also rather sweet, yet as there exists a strong 
prejudice against potato liquor, was suffered to run off into 
the grating. The winter was now advancing, the cattle im- 
proving steadily and well, and both lots keeping nearly alike, 
the only difference being, that the lot on raw consumed much 
more food than those on steamed. As to fodder, the straw 
during the first month, and the hay for the remainder of the 
time, appeared to be the same. The reporter says appeared, 
because, although the quantity given to each was weighed, 
and that was the same, yet every one knows that the fodder 
is pulled about by the cattle and a portion always lost, but 
no difference could be observed. Twice a-week, on fixed 
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days, both lots got a small quantity of the tops of common 
heath, which acted in the way of preventing any scouring ; in 
fact, turnip cattle seem very fond of heather as a condiment, 
and there never was any purging amongst the cattle under 
this experiment. The dung of the steamed lot was from £rst 
to last in the best state, ^thout the least appearance of purg- 
ing, and was free from that abominable smdl which is ob- 
served when cattle are fed on raw potatoes, or even when a 
portion of their food consists of that article. Another fact 
was observed, that after the steamed lot had taken to the field, 
they had their allowance finished sooner than the raw lot, and 
were therefore sooner enabled to lye down and ruminate. The 
accompanying papers shew that the food to both lots was pro- 
portioned to what the cattle would eat ; and the statement of 
Deacon Williamson certifies that the two lots were exactly 
alike both in weight and quality after they were slaughtered. 

The Reporter has now to state what took place with regard 
to pigs. Being anxious that there should be no interference 
as to food or any other circumstance, he preferred conducting 
this experiment apart from the other, and therefore, on the 
1st December 1832, caused his overseer at Balmuto to put 
up ten pigs, all of one litter, in two lots, which, by a little ma- 
nagement, he succeeded in getting exactly of the same weight, 
the lot to be put on raw food being 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 22 lb., the 
lot to be put on prepared food also 5 cwt. 2 qrs. 22 lb. The 
food employed was round red potatoes and the best oat meal. 
Those on raw food had the oatmeal given them in the shape 
of crowdy,” i. c. the oatmeal mixed up with a little cold 
water. The lot on prepared food had the potatoes boiled 
and the oatmeal made into common water porridge. From 
the very first it was clear that the lot on the prepared food 
were fast beating the others, and an increased quantity of oat- 
meal was given to the lot on raw, in order to make them 
ready for sale along with the others ; yet still, as may be seen 
by the documents herewith given in, they were greatly defi- 
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cient on the 1st March, at which time the experiment being 
concluded, they were put on prepared food, when they began 
instantly to make up the “ lee-way.’’ 

In conclusion, the Reporter has to make the following ob- 
servations : — ^It appears that it is not worth the trouble and 
expense of preparation, to feed cattle on boiled or steamed 
food, as, although there is a saving in food, it is counterba- 
lanced by the cost of fuel and labour, and could only be gone 
into profitably, where food is very high in price, and coal very 
low. It must, however, be remarked, that winter 18S2-B3 
was a remarkably mild one ; on the contrary, had it been very 
frosty and cold, there can be no doubt the cattle on raw food 
(with every care) would ha\e fallen back; and lastly, that 
there cannot be a doubt that in the feeding of swine prepared 
food is the best. 

[By the accompanying certified statement, it appears that, 
of the cattle. Lot 1, fed on raw food, the weight was 18S st. 
11 lb. Dutch, while that of Lot 2, fed on steamed food, was 
179 St. 10 lb. ; but the weight after the experiment is not 
mentioned, it being only stated in general terms, by Mr James 
Williamson, who purchased the cattle, that, on killing them, 
he took particular notice of the quality of the beef and 
waght of tallow in each lot, and found them, to the best of 
his judgment, to be perfectly alike.*” 

The cost of keeping the five cattle on raw food amounted 
to L. 32 : 2 : 1, while that of the cattle on prepared food was 
L. 34 : 5 : 10, there bdng a balance of L. 2 : 3 : 9 in favour 
of raw food. 

With respect to the pigs, it appears that the five put on 
boiled food weighed at the commencement of the experiment 
on the Isi December 5 cwt. 2 qrs. 22 lb., and at its termina- 
tion on the 1st March 10 cwt. 1 qr. 1 lb. ; while the five fed 
on raw food weighed at these different periods 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 
22 Ib., and 8 cwt. 1 qr. 16 lb., leaving a very decided differ- 
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ence in favour of those fed on prepared food. The expense 
in the case of the latter was L. 6 : 19 : and in that of the 

pigs fed on raw food L. 5 : 8 : 6, so that the profit was after 
all inconsiderable.] 


IV. Experiment on &e ComparaRve advantages of Feeding Hogs 
on Raw or on Prepared Food By Mr W. Dudgeon^ Spye- 
lawy near Kelso* 

Thk reporter having, for the last three years, paid a good 
deal of attention to the rearing and feeding of swine, has some 
satisfaction in reporting the result of his experiments. It 
being rather difficult to select the animals all of the exact age 
and the same sex, the reporter considered it of greater conse- 
quence to have the ten shots of the same Jcmd^ considering 
the sex to be less material. He was fortunate in getting nine of 
them of one litter when nine weeks old, and bad other three of 
the same description from another sow. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to put up two lots in separate crews, or sow-houses^ 
say six he pigs in one place, and five she ones in the other; 
having had them all successfully cut, and with every appear- 
ance of doing well. At the same time, the reporter placed 
other three pigs in a difierent allotment. 

In the mean time, the reporter, on the Sd of July, began to 
feed the two first lots, giving boiled potatoes to the one de- 
scription, being lot No. 1. (males), and to the other. No. % 
(females), raw potatoes; both lots continued to eat this food 
with great avidity, getting, at the same time, a little cut 
grass. About a fortnight afterwards, the reporter changed 
the food to beans — ^raw and boiled, of course, to the separate 
lots. Lot No. 1. got boiled beans, which they ate pretty 
wdl ; and the other lot got raw beans ground, mixed with 
water, and salt being applied with both the raw and boiled 
beans ; but the lot No. S. were very shy in eating their food 
for some time, and seemed to prefer the cut grass : they, in 
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consequence, did not keep pace with lot No. 1., as they took 
to the boiled food more readily. However, in the course of 
eight days, lot No. 2. seemed to take more with the hashed 
beans, and devoured them greedily, which caused a sort of 
eruption to come out upon their ears, shewing that the food 
was rather heating for them. The reporter, in consequence, 
caused a proportion of potatoes to be given with the beans, 
and added a little more salt, always, of course, observing to 
give No. 1* the boiled food, and No. 2. the raw. That 
this mixture had the effect of allaying the irritability and 
itchiness on their ears and skin, was very soon observable by 
their taking on fat, and appearing altogether more healthy. 
The reporter was particularly well situated for ventilating 
the sow-houses, where they got plenty of room to move about, 
and bad a separate place for feeding and exercise, as well as 
a place for them to repose in, after receiving their several 
quantums. These circumstances he considers of consequence 
in the feeding of these animals, for when kept diy, clean, 
and airy, they thrive and feed well on comparatively little food, 
as will be shewn by their respective weights, taken at different 
tiroes, in the annexed table. 

Respecting the three pigs, which shall be designated lot 
No. 3, the reporter was anxious to ascertain the respective 
merits of the sexes in feedings and he put up two males and 
one female in this crew, which he caused to be fed on raw and 
boiled food indiscriminately, as it happened to be left over, 
after serving the other two lots of shots. Two of the pigs of 
this last mentioned lot were of a very peculiar breed, being a 
cross of the wild boar and the common sow; they were marked 
exactly like a zebra, but did not take on fat so readily as the 
other pigs ; hence they were not so profitable, but their bacon 
had a peculiarly rich and delicate flavour. The reporter had 
all the three lots of pigs repeatedly washed wth soap and 
water, and he thinks it refreshed them greatly, and caused 
them to relish their food. 
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The reporter every eight or ten days, say from the 2d of 
July till the 2d of October, made repeated observations on 
the appearance of all the animals ; and he may now state ge- 
nerally, that Lot, No I. (males), fed exclusively upon boUed 
meat, did thrive throughout in a superior manner to the 
others, and even to those who had an occasional mixture of 
raw and boiled meat : Thus shewing that boiled meat is at 
all times more nutritive than the raw. The reporter thinks 
that in all cases of feeding swine, they should be fed on pre- 
pared food, adding always a sufficient portion of salt, which 
seems a necessary condiment in most descriptions of prepared 
food. 

OrigwaL eaepmse of the purclumng and feeding die Swine. 

To paid for 10 pigs at 258. e'^ch, . . • . L. 12 10 0 

... amount of expense for feeding Lot, No I. L. 8 2 0 
... ditto, of ditto, No. II. . 6 9 0 

14 H 0 

Amount L. 27 1 0 

Items of Expense of Food for Lot^ No. I. 


To 4 boUb of beans at 21s. . . . . L.4 4 0 

expense of hashing ditto, . • . . 0 8 0 

... fuel and salt, . . . . . . 0 10 0 

30 bushels of old potatoes at 8d. per bushel, . 10 0 

... 40 ditto of new ditto at Is. ditto, . . 2 0 0 

li 8 2 0 


IXtio of Food for Zot^ No. IL 

To 4 bolls of beans at 21s. . . . L. 4 4 0 

... 30 bushels of old potatoes at 8d. . . 10 0 

25 ditto of new ditto at Is. . . 15 0 

6 9 0 


Amount of expense for food, 


li 14 11 0 
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Price at which the Pigs sold for » 

To liOt, No. I. at 45s. each, . . . . L. 11 5 0 

... liOt, No. II. at 29s. each, . • . . 7 5 0 

L.18 10 0 

Abstbactc 

To amount of the price and expenses of feeding the svnne as 

per preceding page, . . . . Ij.27 1 0 

... amount received, being the price of the pigs sold, . 18 10 0 

Loss in feeding the swine, L.8 11 0 
Table of Weights of the Swim. 


1833. 1. He Pros. 

July 2. Wei^t taken as of this date. 


Wei^ts. 

St. lb. oz. 

17 2 0 

Increase of 
Weights. 
St. lb. oz. 

Aug. 19. Ditto taken as of this dat^ 

• 

27 2 8 

10 0 8 

28 5 12 

Oct. 12. Ditto taken as of this date. 

• 

55 8 4 




Total increase of He pigs since 2d July to 

12th October, 

38 6 4 

11. She Pigs. 

July 2. Weight taken as of this date^ 

. 

14 1 0 



Aug. 19. Ditto taken as of tliis date, , 17 5 8 

3 4 8 

Oct. 12. Ditto taken as of this date^ . 31 12 8 

14 7 0 

Total increase on She pigs from 2d July till 12th October, 17 11 8 

Abstbact. 

Increase on he pigs from 2d July, until the 12th October, 38 6 4 

Ditto on shej^s from 2d July till 12th October, . 17 11 8 

Total increase, 50 3 12 


By these tables and statements, the reporter shows a loss 
of L. 8, 11s. on feeding of the said swine, but which could not 
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have taken place had the pigs been bought at a reasonable 
price at the time, the reporter having paid 8s. or 10s. more 
than they were really worth, on account of the recommenda- 
tion of the breed, and being anxious to furnish the Sodety 
with a report ; the result of which satisfies him, that the pre- 
pared food is the best to be given this description of animals ; 
and, besides, the meat is conddered to be superior to those 
fed on raw food. It will be observed, that lot No. 2 did not 
at all keep pace, or bear a proper comparison, with lot No. 1; 
although they did not consume the same quantity of food 
(and hence were not so extravagant in feeding), still the re- 
porter thinks they ate an additional quantity of grass, this 
being given to both lots. Hespecting lot No. 3, which got a 
mixture of food both prepared and raw, they approached 
nearer to No. 1, in respect to their feeding properties, but 
they appeared occasionally shy at having their meat so mixed. 
The reporter was therefore convinced, that it is better, in gene- 
ral, to continue for some time only one description of food, as, 
whatever the animals become accustomed to, they begin to 
relish and thrive accordingly. 


V. Rq>ort of Eaperiment of feeding Pigs on Saw and Steamed 
Food. By Mr Robert Walker, Ferrygate, Haddington 

We put up to feed, on the 4th March 1833, five pigs on 
steamed potatoes, and five on raw potatoes, with an allowance 
of 2} lbs. of broken barley each lot, the barley, for the steamed 
lot, being steamed along with the potatoes. They were allowed 
the same quantity of potatoes, but, from the circumstance of 
their being, when put up, only 2| months old, and from the 
same brood, we were not able to keep so accurate an account 
of the quantity of potatoes consumed ; because as they in- 
creased in size, they ate more potatoes. 
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The following Table will exhibit the improvement in 
pounds weight. 

Wei^tinlb. 

March 4. live weight of five pigs, on raw food, . . 10^ 

Ditto of 5 dittos steamed food, . - • i06 

Difierenoe in fiivour of raw food, 2 

19. Live weight of five pigs, on steamed food, . • 114 

Ditto of five ditto, on raw food, . • . - HI 

I^fference in favour of steamed food, 3 

30. Live weight of five pig% on steamed food, . • 137 

Ditto of five ditto, on raw food, .... 123^ 

Difference in fiivour of steamed food, ISi 

May 1. Live weight of five pigs on steamed food, . . 205 

Ditto of five ditto, on raw food, . . • • 175 

Difference in favour of steamed food, 30 

June 1. live weight of five pigs, on steamed food, • • 279 

Ditto of five ditto, on raw food, .... 223 

Total difference in &vour of steamed fi>od, 56 

In the three months, the pigs on steamed food have in- 
creased 173 lb., being 67 lb. more than double ; while those 
on raw food have only increased 116 lb,, being 7 lb, more 
than double th^r first weight, so that there can be very little 
doubt that steamed food is more profitable for feeding pigs 
than raw food. In fact, the reporter does not think it possible 
to make pigs fat on raw potatoes, without other food, when 
confined to them alone. 
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REPORTS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF WASTE LANDS FOR 
TILLAGE. 

In the year 18^, the Society offered its Gold Medal to 
the proprietor or tenant in Scotland who should successfully 
improve and bring into tillage an extent of waste and hitherto 
uncultivated land, of not less than 30 acres. Seven reports 
containing details of the labour and expense of cultivating 
waste land were transmitted by differentindividuals for the pre- 
mium, an abridged form of six of which, and the whole of the 
seventh, were published in the 8th volume (Sd vol. new series), 
page 135, of the Society’s Transactions. The result having 
been satisfactory and encouraging to those who had embarked 
in the reclaiming of waste land, the Society was induced to 
make this honorary premium a permanent one, under the fol- 
lowing modified but extended form. To the proprietor or 
tenant in Scotland, who shall, on or before the 10th of Novem- 
ber in any year, transmit to the Society a satisfactory report 
of his having, within the period of five years immediately 
preceding the date of his communication, successfully im- 
proved and brought into tillage, an extent of waste and hi- 
therto uncultivated land, not being less than 100 acres : — ^The 
Gold Medal.” And also “ To the tenant in Scotland who 
shall, on or before the 10th of November, in any year, trans.* 
mit to the Society a satisfactory report of bis having, within 
the period of three years preceding the date of his report, 
successfully improved and brought into tillage an extent of 
waste and hitherto uncultivated land, not being less than 30 
acres : — The honorary Silver Medal.” The conditions under 
which the premiums were ofiFered were these: — « The report 
may comprehend such general observations on the improve- 
ment of waste land, as the writer’s experience may have led 
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him to make ; but it is required to refer especially to the 
land reclaimed^ which (if not in one continuous tract) must 
be in fields of considerable extent, to the nature of the soil, 
the previous state of the ground, the obstacles opposed to its 
improvement, the mode of management adopted, the expense, 
and, in so far as can be ascertained, the produce and value of 
the subsequent crops ; and the land must have borne one 
crop of grain at least, previous to the year in 'which the report 
is made. The report must be accompanied with a detailed 
statement of the expense, and by a certified measurement of 
the ground.” 

From 1 829 to 1833,bothinclush e, seventeen reports had been 
transmitted to the Society, viz. two in 1829 ; two in 1 830 ; three in 
1831 ; two in 1832, and eight in 1883. With the exception of 
two, none of these reports present any general remarks on the 
reclaiming of waste land, their authors confining themselves to 
detailed statements of the labour bestowed and the expense in- 
curred in the vaiious operations described. These statements 
are certainly not all equally interesting and important, but they 
are all highly satisfactory, not only as exhibiting the skill, 
accuracy, and perseverance of the improvers themselves, but 
as shewing that the reclaiming of certain kinds of waste land 
is attended with pecuniary profit, even amidst the discouraging 
effects of the falling of the prices of farm produce. The ge- 
neral remarks referred to were made by Mr Wylie of Airley- 
wight, and Mr Stewart of Cowford, both in Perthshire, who 
think that the reclaiming of waste land is unprofitable to the 
tenant who undertakes it, but advantageous to the landlord. 
Mr Wylie had reclaimed waste land under both ciicumstances, 
and found the result as just stated. It may be remarked, 
however, that there is a great difference in waste land to be im- 
proved, when viewed with reference to its capability of repaying. 
Poor thin clays, or thin gravelly soils, are well known to re- 
quire extraordinaiy quantities of manure to render them fer- 
tile. Mr Wylie's bog-land amply repaid the expense of im- 
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provement. The greatest number of the reports refer to the 
improvement of bogs or peat-soils, which, when dried, are 
easily brought into activity by the caustic effects of lime; 
and, in every instance, their produce has repaid the expense 
of improvement in a short time. Notwithstanding that in 
all the accounts which follow, the produce derived from im- 
provement is placed debtor to cash, the assertion may be ha- 
zarded, that peat-soils have repaid the expenses of improve- 
ment, even in the short periods to which these reports refer. 
For it will be observed, that the labour of the working 
stock on the farm has been charged against the new produce, 
as fully as if it had been hired for the purpose. Now, if 
the working stock were able to improve the waste land, and, 
at the same time, perform the usual operations of the farm, 
the improver was evidently put to no extra expense on that 
account. He ought to charge any outlay of money for tolls, 
wages of hired labourers, lime, &c. agiunst the produce ; and 
should he require to increase his working stock on account of 
the improvements, that increased cost ought to be charged 
against them ; but still the expense thus incurred will not be 
so great as if the same stock had been taken on hire. Viewing 
the results of the improvements described in the reports in 
this light, it will be seen that the peat-soils repaid the ex- 
penses of improvement even within the limited time allowed in 
the advertisement of the Society. 

These results being satisfactory, it may be instructive to 
those who desire to improve peaty soils, to indicate the pecu- 
liarities of practice exhibited in some of the reports, by which 
these favourable results have been obtained ; and encourage^, 
ment may be derived from the observation, that any of these 
various modes of practice may be adopted without risk. But 
as all the seventeen reports would occupy too large a space, 
at one time, in the Transactions, it is proposed to insert only 
five of them on the present occasion ; and the remarks on 
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the peculiar practices will of course be confiued to those se- 
lected. 

The Reports are arranged according to the years in which 
they were received ; and they are given, as nearly as possible, 
in the language and arrangement of details of their respecti\e 
authors 

According to the experience of Mr Wylie of Airleywight, 
(Report I), it appears that oxen were useful as long as there 
was rough ground to plough ; but after it had been brought 
into tillage, horses were found to be better and cheaper. Up- 
on soils which rest on a dry bottom, he found turnips or po- 
tatoes the most productive crops after breaking up. He prac- 
tised deep ploughing when breaking up. It is a remarkable 
fact, that in the places where Scots-firs had grown, the grass and 
grain crops were inferior to those grown after the larch. 

Mr Stewart of Cowford, (Report II), at first practised 
deep ploughing in breaking up wasteJand, but found it so la- 
borious a work to reduce the clods raibed by the cross-plough- 
ing that he relinquished it ever after, and ploughed the first 
furrow lightly, and as narrow as it could be laid over. 

In paring and burning peat-soil, Mr Willis of Brockle- 
hirst found (Report III), that, if that operation is repeat- 
ed in more than one or two rotations, it exhausts the soil for 
the cultivated crops, and that the ground after some time only 
throws up an abundant crop of spurry and sorrel. He has 
also found that a covering of gravel or sand to the extent of 
25s. per acre of labour, is an excellent means of securing the 
permanent fertility of peat soil. 

The plan pursued by Mr Robert Hewatson of Drumboy, 
(Report IV), of ploughing peat soil, is to preserve the furrows 
of tough turf unbroken in the succesave ploughings, at the 
same time to plough the earth a little deeper every time. If 
any of the old furrows were misplaced by the new ploughing, 
they were carefully replaced by labourers; and to prevent the 
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harro\^s breakiog up, and tearing these farrows, harrows were 
formed of brushwood bound together, and employed to sweep 
the ground. His object in thus preserving the furrows whole 
was, whilst the turfs were speedily and effectually rotted, they in 
the mean time afforded afirm hold to the roots of corn and grass, 
and presented a firm footing to cattle on the new grass. 


Rej^ort I.— Ow ike Improvement ^197 Imperial Acres 1 Rood 
10 Poles of Waste Land on the farm qfPitlandie^ the property of 
Lord Lynedochf in the parish of Monedie^ — as a Tenant ; and 
of 415 Acres 1 Rood 10 Poles on the estate of Airleymigkt, in 
the parish of Avchtergavent Perthshire^ — as a Proprietor. By 
James WitLiE^ Esq. 1829. 

My first improvements upon a scale somewhat large, com^ 
menced in 17999 when I entered upon a lease for sixteen years 
of the farm of Pitlandie, the property of Lord Lynedoch. 
The farm contained in whole 429 acres, of which 190 were 
waste and unproductive. It was divided into fields of from 
20 to 85 acres ; and I was bound by the terms of the lease to 
cultivate the three best of the waste fields, which contained 
about 80 acres, within seven years after my entry to the farm. 
I brought these three fields into what 1 considered a proper 
state of cultivation, in the first three jrears of the lease, by 
breaking up the ground as deep as possible, with a very 
strong plough, drawn by four powerful oxen, with the occa- 
sional asristance of two horses, and liming at the rate of 144 
bushels of good lime^hells per acre. Finding these fields, as I 
thought, paying well, T set vigorously to work, and brought 
the whole of the remaining waste land, about 107 acres, into 
tillage. This portion was inferior soil to the parts previously 
cultivated ; and being very full of stones, it was necessary to 
break up part of it by trenching with the spade, the expense 
of which was about L. 4, 15s. an acre ; and it required 30s. or 
VOL. X. (x) 
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2 guineas more to drain and clear it of stones. Those parts 
now brought in> though they cost more labour and expense 
than the former, would not, I found, carry a moderate crop 
without a good dressing of manure. This, brought partly 
from Perth, cost about L. 6, 8s. an acre. On some of the 
fields, the first crop was oats, on others wheat, and upon the 
last brought in, green crop. They were all laid into grass, 
those that had green crop the second year after being im- 
proved, and the others in the third year, having been under 
green crop the second year, 

I conceive that the total expense of bringing the 190 acres 
into cultivation, was from L. 9, ISs. to L. 19, 4s. an acre, 
averaging L. 14, 8s. At the end of my lease, my loss, by 
cultivating these 190 acres, was about L. 1500, though I 
have no doubt that the proprietor was benefited from L.^00 
to L. ^00, by a permanent addition being made to his rental, 
of from 8s. to 16s. per acre. The causes of this loss to me, 
I consider to have arisen from the shortness of the lease ; the 
distance from which the manure was driven ; the depriving of 
the good land upon the farm of its proportion of the manure, 
by too much waste land being brought in in one season ; the 
inferiority of part of the waste land, bring a poor thin wet day; 
and my not residing upon the farm during the last years of the 
lease, with the little or no encouragement given by the pro- 
prietor. — ^This is my experience as a tenant. 

. I dball now endeavour to state my practice and experience 
as a proprietor. In 1806, by the death of a relation, I fell 
heir to the estate of Airley wight, an accurate plan, and the 
rental of which, had been taken a short time before I got pos- 
session. The lands in whole amounted to 1173 acres, of which 
there were arable 466; moor, risk, and moss, 448; wood, roads, 
&c. 374 ; and the total rental was L. 804. By a very minute 
plan taken by Mr Ker, land-surveyor in Perth, in 1837, the 
contents are, arable 870, pasture 13, woods 198, feus 36, 
steadings 18 acres 3 roods, roads, ditches, &c. SO; total, in- 
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diuding the decimal parts, 1178 acres. The rental, putting a 
very moderate value on the farm in- the proprietor’s posses- 
sion, is now at least five times the amount of what it was in 
1808. The manner of making these alterations shall now be 
explained in as concise a way as possible. 

In 1807, by which time the 190 acres of waste at Pitlandie, 
had all been brought into a state of cultivation, the strong 
oxen, ploughs, &c. were transported to Airley wight. When 
I got possession, the property had been let to small tenants, 
with the exception of one farm, which contained 166 acres of 
cultivated land, and 136 of waste, of which about 50 were 
moss. This farm only, with the woods, containing 288 acres, 
came under my management. 

The strong ploughs were immediately set to work upon a 
dry field of waste land of about 25 acres, which was overrun 
with very strong whins. These were burnt, and a number of 
stones blown and carried off to a place thought proper for a 
farm-steading. This, with the breaking up of a small piece 
of ground of 5 or acres, was the work of 1807. 

In 1808, the ground broken up the preceding year, was 
cross-ploughed and completely broken, the wet parts drained 
by drains of from three to four feet deep, and filled with 
stones to the depth of about two feet, and towards the end of 
the season was ridged up, after having been limed at the rate 
of about 120 bushels per acre. At this time I settled with one 
of my tenants, who had eight years of his lease to run, and 
who had waste land to the amount of 172 acres, for 20 acres 
of it ; and liberty to plant for shelter a broad belt of trees 
upon the north-west side of his farm, which was the boundary 
of my property in that direction. 

Next year the ground broken up in 1807, was sown with 
oats, and carried a fair crop of from 28 to 34< bushels per 
acre. The 20 acres got from the tenant, being very similar 
to that first broken up, were treated nearly the sanle ^ay. 
Scotch and larch firs were planted in the belt already men- 

(x2) 
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tioncd, to an extent of from thirty to forty jards in breadth, 
and from 800 to 900 yards in length. 

Before this, deep water courses had been cut in the fifty 
acres of moss, and any parts of it that would take fire burned. 
It is of great depth, from ten to twenty feet, upon a substratum 
of day aud shelLmarl, and nearly level. Small patches of it 
had sometimes been ploughed or dug and sown with oats. 
Any parts of it that would carry the plough were now turned 
over ; other parts levelled and turned up by the spade ; 
the pits formerly made by the tenants in casting peats filled 
up ; a number of small drains were cast, filled with branches 
of trees, thorns, &c., and carried into the water courses. These 
plans were persevered in for several years, and the best parts 
of the moss w’ere sown with early oats, then with turnips 
or potatoes. At this date, what was a most unprofitable 
waste, is undergoing a regular rotation of cropping, is entirely 
consolidated, and the most valuable land for cropping upon 
the property. It has repeatedly yielded from 58 to 64 bushels 
of oats per acre, with very superior crops of turnips and po- 
tatoes. I am in the receipt of S guineas an acre, for or 15 
acres of it let to the villagers, and the fact is, they would 
take the whole at the same or even a higher price. 

About this time a number of small farms on my own pro- 
perty, and the grounds around me, were being converted into 
large ones, so that a number of tenants were left without 
farms. It occurred to me that the lands upon the side of the 
turnpike road might be turned to good account by feuing, 
and that this would ultimately tend to render the propertv 
around them more valuable. There were seventeen feus taken 
in one day by these small farmers, at the rate of L. 8 an acre, 
which price I continue to receive to this date, feuing some re- 
gularly almost every year. This applies to the south side of 
the lands. There are also a considerable number of feus to- 
wards the north ade, where the soil and the situation being 
less favourable, they are given at half the price of the other. 
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At this period (1829) the feus have increased so as to form a 
considerable village of above 170 houses, by the terms of the 
lease all covered with slate, containing from 800 to 900 inha- 
bitants, and covering an extent of about 37 acres of land, 
with their houses, gardens, &c.^ 

Of the part of the wood on the north-east side of the lands, 
consisting of about 138 acres, almost all Scotch fir, from forty 
to fifty years old, which had not been planted but sown, and 
covered the ground very imperfectly, being so situated as to 
be of little benefit for shelter, the largest and best of the trees 
were sold to the villagers for building, &c. ; the inferior and 
smaller ones for coal-pit props. The ground being trenched 
by the spade, and the trees gradually rooted out, at an ex- 
pense of from 6 guineas to L. 7 an acre, was limed at the rate 
of 120 bushels of lime-shells to an acre, and manured with 
from 20 to 25 loads an acre, of moss burned and mixed after 
the Meadowbank method. The expense of improvement was 
fully covered by the value of the wood. This ground produced 
upon the whole good crops, and underwent a regular rotation 
of cropping till 1825. That year about 62 acres of it were 
laid in grass, one half of which has this season been ploughed, 
and yielded an excellent crop of oats. It is intended that the 
other half shall be put into oats next season. 

It was observed that the places where Scotch fir grew, were 
inferior both in grass and in the state of the soil, to those 
parts which were covered by larch. In place of the wood 
taken up, there have been gradually planted as belts and 
clumps, and upon steep declivities, and proper places for 
shelter, from 113 to 126 acres, with larch, oak, &c. which are 
thriving well. 

Haring come to reside upon the estate in 1812, and the 
small farms upon the west side of the public road, where the 
greatest part of the waste land was situated, gradually falling 
in, I took the ground into my own management ; and having, 
in 1813 and 1814, erected a steading suitable to a farm of 
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315 acres, nearly in the middle of what was waste, I continued 
to bring into cultivation from IS to SO acres yearly. 

In 1817, shell-marl of excellent quality was found in 
the moss, which was dug and put on the old lands, as well as 
upon the former wastes, at the rate of 1 S tons per acre. The 
discovery of this marl, which I could dig at the expense of 
from 4!d. to 8d. per boll, and the considerable quantity of 
manure obtained Irom the increase of the village, gave an ad- 
ditional stimulus to my exertions, lessened the expense of cul- 
tivation, and more effectually improved both the waste and 
old lands. 

In 1824, all the waste land was brought into cultivation, 
except about 80 acres, a more particular account of the im- 
provement of which shall now be given. 

No. 1, A level field of 15 acres, rather wet land, much en- 
cumbered with stones, but a thick good soil, was cleared of 
great part of the stones, and deep-ploughed in 1823. It was 
afterwards cross-ploughed, and completely broken by the brake 
and harrows, well manured with dung and moss, mixed on 
Lord Meadowbank^'s plan, marled at the rate of 15^ tons per 
acre, sown with wheat in September 1824, and with grass seeds 
in April 1825. The crop of wheat was only finm 16 to 20 
bushels on acre, worth, including the straw, 6 guineas. In 
1826 and 1827, it was in pasture grass each year, worth 32s. 
an acre. Early in 1828, it was ploughed and sown with oats, 
which were an excellent crop, at least 48 bushels an acre, 
value L. 7. In 1809, it was again sown with oats, another 
good crop, about 44 bushels per acre, value 6 guineas. It is 
now ploughed with a view of being put under green crop in 
1830. 

No. 2, A field of 14 acres, rather a dry sharp soil, with a 
southern exposure. Part of it was trenched by the spade, and 
another part by the plough ; it was cleared of stones in 1824 ; 
the mould properly broken in 1825. In 1826, after being 
well dunged and marled, it produced a crop of turnips, \alue 


I 
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L. 4« ; in 18^7, barley S3 to 34 bushels, value L.5, ISs. ; in 
18S8-9, pasture grass, value 3Ss. an acre. All these crops 
fully answered expectation. 

No. 8, 16 acres of a fine southern exposure, mostly dry, 
but some parts very wet. It was broken up partly in 18S5-6. 
This was almost all done by the spade, at an expense of L. 4 
15s. an acre, being much encumbered with stones, which were 
blown and carried off. This, with ploughing, harrowing, and 
draining, cost L. 4 per acre more. Having been well dunged 
and marled, it was sown with turnip in 18^8, value L. 4 ; bar- 
ley, with grass seeds, in 1829, 34 bushels per acre, value 6 
guineas. The grass looks well. 

No. 4, This field, containing 13 acres 3 roods, has a great 
variety of soil, and was partly heath, partly whins, with some 
wet risk. In 1825 and 1826, it was all broken up with strong 
six horse ploughs (the work oxen being given up), cross-plough- 
ed, drained, well marled, and dunged, and sown with wheat 
in the end of September 1828. In spring 1829, although the 
wheat had previously looked well, by the end of April it was 
thrown out, and had a very unfavourable appearance. About 
9 acres of it were ploughed up and sown on the 1st of May 
with Georgian oats, and all the field with grass seeds. The 
5 acres of wheat left yielded not more than 8 bushels an acre, 
bang much injured by the wheat-fly, and were worth L. 2, 8s. 
per acre. The oats were a good crop, of about 40 bushels 
an acre, value L. 5, 12. The grass upon the whole fidd looks 
well. 

No. 5, A small field of about 9 acres. This was the most 
expensive field that had been broken up, being filled with 
large stones. A number of these were blown and carried off 
in 1825 ; it was trenched by the spade, and the remainder of 
the stones carried of in 1826 and 1827 ; ploughed repeatedly 
in 1828; sown with wheat after bdng wdl dunged and marled, 
in autumn 1828, grass seeds being sown in 1829- It carried 
rather an inferior crop, of from 13 to 16 bushels an acre, 
value L. 4, 16s. but had been much injured by the fly. 
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It is intended that ail these fields shall remain in grass for 
several years, except No. 1. The expense of breaking up 
and manuring them, I consider to have been, No. 1, L. 13 
per acre; No. 3, L. 14, 8s.; No. 3, L. 15, 13s.; No. 4, L. 11, 
13s. ; No. 5, L. 16, averaging about L.13, 18s. per acre. 

The remainder of the waste land upon the estate, say 
15 acres, is this season about one half in turnip, the other 
ploughed or trenched, and ready for a crop in 1830, which 
finishes the cultivation of the unproductive land upon my 
property. 

The labour of oxen was found very useful so long as there 
was very rough ground to be broken up, but when the ground 
was brought into tillage, the work was conceived to be done 
better and cheaper by horses. 

Upon soils, such as the greater part of those mentioned 
above, the most productive first crop was always potatoes or 
turnip, and from experience these crops were commonly pre- 
ferred where it was practicable. 

The advantages which a proprietor has above a tenant in 
improving ground, ^as found from experience to be very 
great ; 1st, The certainty of reaping the benefit of his im- 
provements. 3d, The use he can make of the stones taken 
from the ground in buildings, drains, fences, and roads. In 
my own case, I have built two large steadings for farms of 
S15 acres each ; a small steading, with suitable courts of offices 
to each ; two houses for thrashing-mills driven by water, and 
upwards of twenty houses in the village, chiefly with these 
stones. 3d, There are often parts of a field not worth the 
expense of improvement, or where trees may be useful either 
for ornament or shelter, and a proprietor has full liberty to 
plant them agreeably to his taste, 
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Repobt II. — On the Improvement of 263 Acres of Waste Land on 
die farm of Cowfbrd^ in the parish of Auehtergaven^ Perthshire^ 
de property of the Duke of AdiolL By Mr Jambs Stevtart. 
1829. 

The farm of Cowford contains 341 acres, of which about 
69 acres had been under the plough in detached pieces, for- 
merly in the possession of small tenants, at a yearly rent of L.36. 
The soil consists of a brown and blackish loam, some feet be- 
low the surface of which is a stratum of gravel. It is, with pro- 
per culture, capable of producing any kind of crop ; and being 
of a healthy character and well watered, it is well adapted to 
pasture. The 263 acres, previous to Mr Stewart’s entry of 
the farm, were covered with whins, broom, heath, bogs, and 
rushes ; no road formed through it, no enclosures, nor any ac- 
commodation for man or beast. The first attempt at im- 
provement, was the construction of houses to accommodate 
servants and horses. Roads were then formed to gain access 
to the ground. These roads were afterwards found serviceable 
in opening an easy and convenient communication to the west- 
ward, towards Glenshee and Strathbran. Mr Stewart then 
subdivided the whole farm into 16 fields of diflPerent dimen- 
sions as best suited the situation of the land and water 
courses, irrespective of the size of the fields, or whether they 
embraced less or more of the land formerly in tillage. 

In breaking up the first waste field, Mr Stewart caused 
first the whins to be burned, the roots, and as many of the ob- 
stacles as possible to be cleared away before turning it over with 
the ploughs. At first this was done with a strong plough, 
with sometimes four horses, and a deep strong furrow in course 
of the summer, and continued as the other work of the adjoin- 
ing farm, which Mr Stewart also occupied, would admit, so as 
to give it a furrow before winter. Next season after clear- 
ing away stones and other rubbish, it was harrowed with a 
large brake and four horses, and then cross ploughed, and 
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afterwards continued to be similarly treated, till it was set up 
into ridges ready for being limed. 

If the field could not be got ready and limed the second 
season, it was allowed to remain over until the third year, and 
then dressed out and limed at the rate of about 144 bushels 
per acre, throwing in the lime before winter, or ploughing it 
down with a very shallow furrow. If a wet season or other 
work prevented the liming before winter, the lime was har- 
rowed in hot with from 6 to 7 bushels seed oats next spring, 
and laid out for being pastured with sheep, with 6 lb. white 
clover seed, 3| lb. red, and 3| lb. rib-grassy with about 
bushd perennial ryegrass per acre. It was allowed to re- 
mrin in pasture for three years, or until the whins again 
made their appearance, when it was broken up and sown with 
oats, followed with green crop and manure, and then laid 
down again for hay or pasture. 

Mr Stewart, however, found the plan of first breaking up 
the ground with a strong deep furrow very tedious, and 
creating a great deal of heavy work to both men and horses, 
by the difficulty of reducing the great clods after the cross 
ploughing. In place, therefore, of a strong deep furrow at 
first, the ground was afterwards ploughed with as shallow 
and narrow a furrow as could be turned dean over, which was 
somedmes obliged to be done with the assistance of men with 
spades. It was of great importance td keep the furrow al- 
ways dear after the plough. This shallow furrow was 
ploughed with an ordinary pair of horses, and found far less 
difficult to be cross-cut and reduced afterwards, and the ground 
was ploughed deeper and deeper every successive ploughing, 
until the proper depth was obtained. 

It was much in Mr Stewart’s favour that his farms were 
contiguous, as it enabled him to carry on his improvements 
at a comparatively less expense, for he always kept rather 
more than a full stock of men and horses on each farm, and 
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so was enabled to keep on the work of both, and the yearly 
improvements and heavy carriages of lime, without being over 
troublesome to neighbours, or much out to carters. 

The following is a statement of the outlays in the improve- 
ment of Cowford farm up to 1827. 

To opening and filling up upwards of 2000 roods * of drain, at the rate of 
Is. lOd. per rood, ..... li. 183 0 0 
To 107 roods of open drains, or water-courses, in Nos. 3 and 

4, called Chiisthill Park, at dd. per rood, . 2 4 7 

To 132 ditto, in Nos. 1 and 2, or Stewart’s Hill, at 9d. per 

rood, . . • . • . 4 19 0 

To 139 ditto, in No. 9, or Brummadd, at 5d. per rood, 2 13 9 

To 440 ditto, in North Bum, with all its branches, at Is. 3d. 

perrood, . . . . • . 27 10 0 

To 201 ditto, in South Bum, west to Smith’s house, includ- 

ing watering pond, at Is. 3d. per rood, • . 12 11 3 

To blowing and linking stones over the whole fimn, . 115 0 

To liming 265 acres, improved from waste land, at the rate 
of 120 bushels shells per acre, and at lOd. per bushel, 
includbig carriages, .... 1312 10 0 

To the labour of converting 265 acres waste land into welU 

dressed arable fi^d^ at the rate of 5 guineas per acre, 1365 0 0 
To erection of houses at Cowford, per estimated valuation 

by Messrs Smyton and Duf^ undertakers . • 411 11 0 

Total, Ii.3333 4 7 

The produce of Cowford farm for crop 1828, was valued 
by Mr Stewart at L. 885 : 19 : 4. The following is a detailed 
statement of the value of crop 18209 showing a con^derable 
increase. 

* A Scotch rood of lineal measure contains 222.3588 inches, or 6 yazds 
6 inches impciial, or it is one-fortieth part greater than an imperial pole or 
perch. 
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The former rent of Cowford farm, as already stated, was 
L. SO, it is now L. 800 a-jear. 

Mr Stewart thinks it hardly prudent in any person, except 
a proprietor, to cultivate waste land to the extent which he 
has done ; for although a tenant of skill, capital, and spirit 
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may embark his industry and attention in^uch a speculation, 
yet, without good crops and good prices, a very long lease, 
and a very liberal landlord, he runs a great risk of loang both 
his time and his capital. 


Report III.— 0» the Improvement ^*184J Acres of Waste Land 
on the farm of Brochlehirst, the property of the Marquis of 
Queensberryj in Dunfriesskire. By Mr William Willis. 
1830. 


The memorialist became tenant of Brocklehirst at Wliit- 
Sunday 1823. It consists of about 390 acres, of which 12^ 
acres were wood, and 184| acres were unimproved ground, 
lying in a state of entire neglect, drenched with water, and so 
unproductive, as not to be worth on an average more than four 
shillings an acre of annual rent. 

The unimproved ground was found chiefly to consist of moss 
of every depth, from that of an inch to 10 or 12 feet, but gene- 
rally varying from B to 8 feet It lies principally on a fine 
but consolidated and impervious sand ; and its general sur- 
face is nearly level, having, however, a very slight and almost 
imperceptible dechnation towards the south-west, in whicfi 
direction the water, collected on this and the adjoining exten- 
sive morass, has a tendency to subride into the Lochar, a very 
sluggish stream, which flows southward, at the distance of 
more than a mile. Before efiecting any extensive improve- 
ment, therefore, it was necessary to make two great drains, 
extending each to about a quarter of a mile beyond the bound- 
ary of the farm. Into these main drains the other open drains 
were all made to fall, generally parallel to each other, at the 
distance of about 4 or d chains. The depth both of the main 
and the secondary drains is from 5 to 7^ feet, and their breadth 
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from S to 7 feet, the whole fonning an extent of open drains 
of not less than 8f miles, or ^442 roods. 

This previous operation being completed, the next step was 
to make numerous covered drains to communicate with these 
open drains, which were generally drawn at the distance of 
about 7 or 8 yards from each other. They were cut from 
8^ feet to 6 feet in depth, and were formed wedgeways, so as 
to be not more than inches broad at the bottom. In cover- 
ing these, a very serviceable kind of turf was made use of, 
found on the ground, which was bound firmly together by 
the intertwined roots of a coarse grass. The turfs were cut 
of such shape and dimensions that, when let down into the 
wedge-formed drains, they stuck about a foot or ten inches 
from the bottom, thus leaving a free passage for the water 
beneath. Above the turfs the moss was thrown in, so as to 
cover up the drains level with the surface. Cross drains of a 
similar description were also made, cutting the others at right 
angles, so as to form communications between them, and to 
chequer the whole ground. The covered drains made in 
effecting this part of the improvement, extend to 8754 roods, 
or ^ miles. 

But, besides these labours, another expensive operation was 
necessary before the ground could be fit for receiving the 
plough. Great part of the moss had been formerly used for 
the purpose of casting peats for fuel, and the excessive wet- 
ness of the soil had prevented it being effected in a regular 
manner, and had led to the cutting up of the ground to 
a great extent, by excavations, which either stood nearly 
full of water, or had been gradually formed into soft swamps. 
These it was necessary to fill up, and the cartage and spade 
labour requisite for this purpose, as well as for removing the 
brushwood, heath, and coarse grass growing on other parts, 
and especially for delving one of the divisions, amounted to 
upwards of L. 130. 

Another circumstance rendered still farther expense neces- 
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sary as a preparation to the improvement of the waste soil. 
Part of it was 'liable to be flooded by a stream which forms 
its western boundary, called the Wathbum. To remove this 
inconvenience, it was necessary to erect an embankment ex- 
tending more than a mile in length, which, including sluices, 
was effected at the expense of about L. 60. 

Add to all this the expense of digging up and carrying 
away or burying trees and roots, and of making roads, which 
amounted to about L. 47 more, and some estimate may be 
formed of the preparatory operation by which the ground was 
brought into a state fit for cultivation. 

It may be proper to mention in this place, that part of the 
waste land improved by the memorialist was not of moss, but 
consisted of soil on a clayey till impervious to water, which, 
from want of draining, was not more productive than the 
other. The method of preparing this land for cultivation 
was, of course, different from that employed on the mossy 
soil ; but, as it condsted in making open and covered drains 
on the usual principle, it seems unnecessary to enter into any 
minute description of this part of the operadons. The ex- 
pense is included in the general amount already specified. 

Having detailed the preparatory steps, the memorialist has 
now to mention the more immediate means used for bringing 
the land in question under cultivation. The chief of these 
was the common operation of paring and burning. He found 
that the moss of his farm was particularly well adapted for 
this mode of husbandry, beiug of such a quality as to leave 
reddish ashes when exposed to the action of fire, an appearance 
which generally indicates a good manure, and which, in the 
present case, did not disappoint his expectadons. About 140 
acres have been treated in this way, and they produce excel- 
lent crops. It may not, however, be improper to state, that 
this mode of management, though probably at first more pro- 
fitable than any other, ought not to be often repeated, for if 
the same ground be subjected to burning, in more than one 
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or two rotations, it is sure to become exhausted for the culti- 
vated crops, and to raise an abundant crop of spiirrey and sor- 
rd. The paring and burning were executed at the expense 
of about one guinea per acre. 

Besides this operation, 100 acres, after ploughing or delving, 
were still farther prepared, by being laid over with gravel or 
sand, for the purpose of mixing with and consolidating the 
sdils, a labour which was performed at the cost of L. 1, 
per acre, but which promises to be amply compensated in the 
addition thus made to the permanent fertility of the land. 

The whole of the expenses incurred in the various opera- 
tions above detailed, amount on an average, to somewhat 
more than 4 guineas per acre. 

By the means already stated, the soil was rendered perma- 
nently fit for the plough, and the remaining operations have 
been conducted in the usual way. In this manner the memo- 
liali&t has brought into cultivation the whole of the waste 
lands on his farm, amounting, as already mentioned, to 184(* 
acres. 

The rotation of crops usually employed on the reclaimed 
ground, has been as follows : — 1st year, Oats or rape. M 
year, Oats, Sd year, Beans, potatoes, rape or turnips, with 
manure. 4th year, Oats. Sth year, Grass. 

With regard to the return made by the improved land, 
the memonalist cannot speak with precision, not having kept 
particular accounts ; but to the best of his judgment the 
amount may have been nearly as under, viz. : — Oats, from 
24 to 39 imperial bushels : Beans, from 20 to 24 ditto : Po- 
tatoes, from 4 to 5§ tons : Turnips, from L. 2, 8s. to L. 2, 
16s. : Rape, from 32s. to L. 2, 8s. : and Grass, from 82s. to 
L. 2 per acre. 

The following statement shews the expense and the gross 
produce of the improved ground per acre. These expenses 
the memorialist has incurred at his own expense. 
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1 . Oats, 30 i bushels per acre at 2s. 8<L per bushel, . . L. 4 1 4 

£xi)ense, per acre, of ploughing, harrowing, and seed, . 0 17 I 

Profit per acre, . L. 3 4 3 

2. Beans, 22 bushels per acre, at 4 s. 6d. per bushel, . . li. 4 19 0 

Expense, per acre, of ploughing, harrowing, stitching, cart- 
ing dung, seed, hoeing, 1 18 0 

Profit per acre, . E. 3 1 0 

3 . Potatoes, 4 tons 16 cwt. per acre, at Ii. 1, 6s. 8d. per ton, 6 8 0 
Expense, per acre, of ploughing, harrowing^ stitching, &c. 

carting dung, hoeing, &.c. seed cutting, and planting, 2 5 6 

Profit per acre, . Ij 4 2 G 

4 . Turnips per acre, L,. 3 4 0 

Expense per acre, of ploughing, harrowing, stitching, &c. 

carting dung, seed, hoeing, 1 13 3 

Profit per acre, . li. 1 10 9 

f». Bape, per acre, £.200 

Expense^ per acre, of ploughing, harrowing, carting dung, 

seed, 140 

Profit per acre, . L. 0 16 0 

6 i Fay, per acre, 1 10 stones, at 6d, per 24 lb. . L .2 15 0 

Foggage, 0 8 0 

L 3 3 0 

Grass seed, . « . . . . L.0 8 0 

Cutting and winnowing, . . . 0 5 0 

Expense per acre, 0 13 0 

Profit per acre, . L. 2 10 0 

This statement shews the return on the various kinds of 
crops in the year 18 S 9 and 1830 , after deducting expenses. 
It shews that the memorialist has reason to expect a f^ull in- 
demnification for all the expenses incurred in improvement, if 
not even from the very first two crops, at all events before 
the end of the rotation of five years. 

VOL X. (y) 
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1829. 

Oats, . . . 

Acres. R. F. 

. 30 3 21 

L.3 

4 

0 1. 

..163 0 

0 

Green crop. 

. 51 

2 38 

2 

7 

2 

121 18 

3 

Hay, • • . 

. 38 

2 35 

2 

0 

0 

76 17 

6 

Pasture^ . . 

. 17 

3 18 

1 

4 

0 

21 0 

0 

1830. 

^lats, • • • 

. 119 

2 5 

3 

4 

0 

382 10 

0 

Green crop. 

. 22 

1 0 

2 

7 

2 

41 19 11 

Hay, . . . 

• • 

. 

. 

. 

. 

• . 

. 

Pasture^ . . 

. 38 

2 35 

1 

4 

0 

46 5 

0 


-I 4.470 14 11 

Computing the returns at the rate of these two years till 
the end of his lease in 1842, the memorialist will receive 
L. 6097 : 19 : 1^, from which, if the price of the hme and its 
carriage, and the present rent of 4s. per acre, be deducted, he 
expects by that time to realise from his improvements the sum 
ofL. 5170: 17: IJ. 

Amount of crop firom 1829 to 1842 inclusive, seed and la- 
bour deducted, L. 6097 16 li 

lame to 184^ acres of land, 24 bushels per acre, at Is. 3d., 

perbush^ L.273 15 0 

Cartage, tolls^ &c. at 13s. lOd. per acre, 142 7 0 

Bent of 1844 acres of land &r 14 years, as above 
stated, at 4s. per acre, .... 511 0 0 

927 2 0 

L-5170 17 14 


B SPORT IV . — On the Improvement qf about 260 acres of Waste 
Land, called Drumhqy Muir, in the parish of Sanquhar^ belongs 
ing to the Duke qf Queensberrjf, JBy Mr Eobert Hewatson. 
1830. 

This muir was covered \rith heath and bent, except a small 
spot of bog. The soil consisted of moss or peat earth, from six 
inches to many feet in depth, and which partly rested on a 
white clay, and partly on a white gravelly sand. It was not 
worth above 2s. per acre. Its improvement was begun by 
burning the heath, levelling the surface, and carrying off 
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the water by open drains % feet wide, and 15 inches deep. 
After this 1 put from 9 to 10 cart-loads of lime per acre ; 
and neKt season I ploughed it about 8 inches deep, and 10 
inches broad, laying the furrow as flat as possible, which I 
consider necessary to rot the turf. In the spring the ploughed 
land was sown with about 5 bushels of oats to the acre ; but 
instead of harrowing it in the common way, I used a harrow 
composed of a quantity of brushwood bound together, to pre- 
serve the furrows whole, which I consider a matter of great 
importance. It was then water-furrowed. I derived little 
benefit from the crop this season, but still I consider the crop 
of advantage in assisting the lime to act upon the soil by its 
roots. 

*1 he first year’s expenses 18^6, were these : — 


Burning, per acre, L. 0 0 10^ 

Draining, L. 3, 3s. per thousand roods, which is per acre, . 0 5 2^ 

liime, 48 bushels per acre, at dd. per bushel, • . . 1 16 0 

Carriage, 3s. per carf^ 19 2| 

Spreading lime per acr^ 0 0 10| 

Ploughing, .....0158 

Sweeping with brushwood barrow, . • . . • 0 2 0 

Replacing mislaid furrows, 0 0 10^ 

Water furrowing, 0 2 0 

Two years* rent, at 2s. per annum, 0 4 0 

One year's interest, at 5 per cent. 0 5 3 


L.5 1 11* 

Value of crop 1820, 0 6 0 


X..4 15 

Next year, 18^7, 1 ploughed the ground about three inches 
deeper, taking care to keep the old furrows unbroken. It 
was then sown with about 6 bushels of oats per acre, and har- 
rowed with a lightly constructed harrow, containing double the 
number of teeth of 2^ inches long, of the common barrow, 
and which did not break more than the new raised soil. The 
surface was then swept with the brushwood harrow, the fur- 
rows disturbed by the harrows carefully replaced, and water- 
furrowed as in the former year. The expenses and crop of 
this year are as follows : — 
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Amount of expenses per acre, brought down irom last yeai. 

L.4 

15 

Hi 

Ploughing seed, sowing, &c. harrowing and sweeping, re- 




placing mislaid furrows, and water-furrowing, 

1 

18 

5 

One year’s rent, 

0 

2 

0 

One year’s interest, at 5 per cent 

0 

4 

0 

Crop of 28 stones of oatmeal, at 2s. 6d. . . L. 3 10 

0 



The straw paid harvest-woil, Ac. 




Stubble pasture, worth per acre, . . .02 

0 

- 3 

12 

0 


L.3 0 4* 


lu 1828} I again ploughed the soil about three inches 
deeper, ^\hlch 9 from the pulverization of the soil, did not 
make the furrow more than seven inches deep altogether, 
keeping always in the same furrow. It was sown, harrowed, 
and water-furrowed exactly in the same manner as the year 
before; but it was sown out tliis season with about 2^ 
bushels per acre of Yorkshire fog. The expenses and crop 
of this year will appear thus: — 

Balance of e'^nses, brought dow n &om last year, . • L.3 8 4| 

Expense per acre of ploughing, seed, sowing, harrowing, 
grass-seed sowing, sweeping, lepladng mislaid &rrowEf, 

and water-iurrowin^ 1 19 3 

One year’s rent per acre, 0 2 0 

One year's interest, at b per cent 0 4 OA 


L.5 13 8 

Crop 40 stones oatmeal, at 2s. Gd. per stone, L. 5 0 0 

Extra straw, 0 2 5 

Value of pasture, 0 4 0 

5 6 5 

L.0 7 3 


I would now consider 8s. per acre a moderate rent for this 
improved soil. I have tried various ways of improving it, 
but the one debcrihed is the only one which has proved suc- 
cessful, as I find it to be the greatest advantage not to break 
the furrows ; because when they are broken, the roots of corn 
and grass are prevented taking firm hold of the soil. The stock 
cannot freely pasture on the broken soil without injuring the 
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surface. The whole ground was broken in in two divisions : 
the first was a hay crop in 18S0j and produced about 130 
stones per acre, of 92 lb., worth 4d. per stone. 

Report V. — Oh the hnproheynent of 43 acres of Moss or Bog on 
the farm of Middle Hpthie, in Aherdeemhire^ the property of 
George Fergussoti, Esq, of Fitfour, By Mr William Gall. 
1831. 

The bogs improved by Mr Gall consisted of two portions, 
about half a mile asunder, and separated by a river, which 
had to be forded. The first piece w»hich he improved was 
called the moss of Longmuir and Brakcshiil, and was a sub- 
let of a current lease of 13 years from Whitsunday 1828, at 
the yearly rent of tenpence an acre. It contained rather more 
than 16 acres. This bog was quite flat, all potted with deep 
holes full of stagnant water, and many springs ; the greater 
part of it so soft that it could scarcely bear the weight of a 
man. The only use made of it was in pasturing a few small 
cattle, which found their way through it by walking round the 
potted holes. Draining, filling up the holes, and trenching, 
were the means used to improve it, of the expenses of which 
the following are the particulars. 

10,8G6 yards scouring of old ditches which had been nearly filled up, to 
3 feet wide and 24 deep, at Jd. per yard, . . . L.22 0 

264 yards of dike and double ditch, 4 feet wide and 24 deep, at 

3d. per yard, . 3 4 .3 

374 yards of dike and drain, i feet wide and 2 J deep, at 2d. per 

yard, 3 0 10 

542 yards of large inarch drain, 0 feet wide 34 deep, at 244- per 

yard, 3 10 0 

241 yards of drains at the road side^ 4 feet wide 2| deep, at 2d. 

per yard, 1 10 2 

4021 yards of drains over the land, 24 feet wide 2 feet deep, 8 7 2 

A part of these drains were firom 3 to 34 feet wide and 
24 feet deep. 

Trenching 25 ac. 1 r, 10 p., at L, 2, 13s. 4d. per acre, . 67 12 1 

Building a farm.8teading, consisting of cow-house, stable, 
thrashing.mill, bam, dam, &.e. 100 0 0 


I,.301 14 OJ 
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It may be observed, that many of these drains made in 

1830 were cut of larger dimensions than the measurement in 

1831 gives, the contraction being occasioned by the rapid 
compression of the moss since the water had been extracted. 

Crop 1831, in the different fields, was, in No. 1, oats and 
fallow ; 2, grass ; 3, oats ; 4, turnips and fallow ; 5, oats ; 6, 
turnips and fallow; *7, oats; 8 and 9 were trenched and 
ploughed for crop 1832. 

The other piece of bog improved by Mr Gall measured 
about 17J acres of the same Lind as the one just described, 
the expenses attending the cultivation of which were, 

294 yards main drain, 9 feet wide and 3 deep, at 44d. per yard, L. 5 7 3 
912 yards of ditt(^ 5 feet wide 3 feet deep, at 14d. per yard, 5 110 
4158 yards of small drains through the b(^, 3 feet wide 24 feet 

deep, at 4d. per yard, 8 8 74 

Trenching 17l ac. at Ii.2, 13s. 4d. per acre, . . • 47 12 11 

L.66 19 94 

It carried a crop of oats in 1830 and 1831. 


OK AN IMPORTANT RESULT OF AN EXPERIMENT IN THE 

CULTURE or POTATOES. By the Rev, James Fae- 
QUHAMSON^ qf Alford. 

I AM not aware of any experiment having been made, simi- 
lar to the one I am now about to describe ; and as the result 
of that has turned out to be important, in a practical view, it 
may not be unworthy of the notice of the Highland Society. 

I had not the merit of devising it, for it \vas first made by 
my servant. In the year 1824, at the time of hoeing the 
potato crop, I observed thirty or forty plants, in part of one 
drill, so greatly superior to any other in the field, that I be- 
came desirous of knowing the cause, and on inquiry at my 
servant, lie gave me the following account. At the time of 
planting, the potatoes cut for plants had become exhausted, 
before the prepared ground was all planted, and he had car- 
ried some whole potatoes to be cut by the planters in the 
field. Observing among the^ several potatoes of large size, 
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he had, with his own hands, planted thirty or forty of these 
uncut and together in one drill, which he had marked, to see 
whether the produce would be large potatoes. They re- 
ceived no additional manure, and were planted, in all re- 
spects under equal circumstances, and at equal distances with 
the other plants in the field. 

I observed that these plants maintained a great superiority 
in all stages of their growth, and obviously attained a state 
of full ripeness before any others. At the time of dig^ng 
them, in autumn, their produce was carefully attended to, 
and found to be in a remarkable degree superior in the 
weight of crop and largeness and uniformity of the potatoes. 

In the succeeding season I ordered the experiment to be 
renewed, on as large a scale as my field admitted of, and 
varied, by planting the greater part of the field with cuts of 
large sized potatoes, and some drills with uncut large ones, 
and others with small ones uncut and cut. 

I regret that I did not keep any note of the weight of the 
crops raised after the several sizes, the experiment being in- 
tended at the time solely for my own information ; but the 
increase in weight after the large potatoes, both cut and un- 
cut, was exceeding great. I have since adopted the practice 
of planting cuts of large sized potatoes only ; and can now 
state it as a proposition universally true, that the produce of 
large tubers is much more abundant, more uniform in size, 
and considerably earlier than that of small tubers, under 
equal circumstances of soil and planting. 

It will be objected to the system of planting large potatoes, 
that if we gain a greater weight of produce, we have previ- 
ously put a greater weight of plants into the ground. But 
the additional weight of the plants bears only a small pro- 
portion to the additional produce ; had it been otherwise, J 
should not have deemed the experiment worth reporting. 
The fact is, that the additional produce, when large tubers 
are exclusively chosen for planting, may amount to two or 
three times the whole weight of the plants. 
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I have been enabled to turn the result of the above ex- 
periment to account, in extending to culture in the field, an 
early variety of the potato, which I got in 1826. 

In that year I purchased for trial small quantities of seve- 
ral varieties of potatoes, recommended each for some parti- 
cular quality, and announced for sale by a seedsman, I did 
not find any of these worthy of being continued in cultiva- 
tion, excepting an early one, with \ihich I got no name. It 
ripens about a month before the white kidney, has a very 
good flavour for the table, and preserves its good qualities 
rfter being pitted through the winter, a thing not common 
in early varieties. Its imperfections, when I first got it, 
were, that the tubers were small, and weight of crop inferior, 
which, although not making it objectionable as an early gar- 
den potato for the table, unfitted it for field culture for the 
cattle. 

As in this country (upper district of Aberdeenshire) out 
common field varieties of the potato are liable to have their 
tops smitten by incidental hoar-frosts in the months of August 
and September, before they are fully ripened, and thus to be 
much deteriorated in quality, and often rendered deficient in 
quantity, it occurred to me, that it might be an object worth 
attaining, to increase the size and produce of this early po- 
tato, by the means indicated by the above experiments; 
when, if this could be done, we should have a good keeping 
potato adapted for field culture, and ripening early enough 
to escape the frost. 

By a careful selection of only the largest tubers for plants, 
for a succesrion of years, this object has now been satisfactorily 
accompli^ed ; and for the last two years the half of my field 
potatoes, raised for the cattle and poultry, has been of this 
variety, and has given a weight of produce, ripening \ery 
earl}^, scarcely, if at aU, inferior to that of any other variety 
formerly in cultivation in this neighbourhood. 


Ai.roiu>, 

'2Xi*h Septemhei 1833. 
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REPORTS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF WASTE LANDS FOR 
TILLAGE. 

{CcntiTiMedfromp* 306.) 

In resuming the consideration of the Reports on Waste 
Land, all that is necessary to be done is, to draw attention to 
the peculiarities of practice exhibited by the different im- 
provers. 

Mr Peter Nicol, of Newton of Parkhill (Report VI.), found 
wedge-draining, the wedges being formed of the turf on the 
spot, the most effectual and economical mode of drying moss- 
He aloo found that drains in wet miry clay, situate under moss, 
cannot preserve their shape, unless they are substantially built 
with large stones. 

Mr Gordon of Auchleuchries (Report VII.), remarks, that 
when, in his part of the country (Aberdeenshire), a fine flow- 
sand is met with in draining bog, the drains are cut either 
above or below it, to avoid their subsequent choking up ; and 
when that cannot be accomplished, they are left open, and 
scoured out as occasion may require. In draining very deep 
and soft moss, his practice is to cut the main drain a little 
deeper at four different times at short intervals between each 
cutting, and, if necessary, to scour it with a bunch of brush- 
wood and heath pulled forward by men, while one man stands 
upon it to keep it down; the men, while casting such a drain, 
stand upon broad planks or doors, and throw out the moss 
on boards to others on the surface of the ground, who re- 
move it. 

In the course of the improvements on the farm of Burnside 
of Dalgety, Mr Murray (Report VIII.), like Mr Nicol of 
Newton of Parkhill, encountered considerable difficulty in 
preserving the form of the drains through a clay subsml 
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mixed with white sand, abounding i^itfa springs strongly im- 
pregnated with iron. The sides of the drains frequently fell 
in before they could be completed, and increased their size 
much beyond what was intended. To prevent the bottom 
and sides closing up entirely, it was necessary to causeway 
them with wood and slates, which answered the purpose most 
efPectually. In order to intercept some large springs, he was 
obliged to sink, in some places, pits to the depth of three or 
four feet, and fill them up with stones to the bottom of the 
drain, which formed a convenient egress for the large quan- 
tities of water that flowed upwards through the pits. 

To shew the beneficial effect of lime on moss, he mentions, 
that moss manured with kelp, ISJ cwt. to the acre, for tur- 
nips, raised a crop not exceeding half an average^ one ; and 
w’ith bone-dust, at 20 bushels per acre, the turnip-crop was a 
total failure ; whereas on rimilar soil, after it was limed with 
20 barrels per acre, bone-dust produced a most abundant 
crop of turnips. There has lately been discovered, on a dis- 
tant part of his farm, a peculiar deporite, consisting of white 
ailioeous pebbles, embedded in a pure-white matter resembling 
chalk, but having some indications of a magnesian composi-* 
tion. This deposite he intends to try as a manure. 

To save a valuable field from being constantly overflooded 
in summer and winter, and still to retain a plentiful supply of 
water from a rivulet to his mill-dam, Mr Abel of Aughter- 
ton (Report IX.), was obliged to carry the rivulet on the 
top of an embankment for some distance, while the surface- 
waters collected in ditches were brought in a tunnel under 
the embankment, rivulet, and a road, and made to flow un- 
der the road again into the waste water-ditch from the dam. 
He also used a curious contrivance to carry off accumuladons 
of ochrey matter which rose from the bottom of the drains. 
He allowed a regulated quantity of water from a rivulet to 
pass forcibly along a drain, and discharge itself, surcharged 
with ochre, into the same rivulet, at a lower level. Another 
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drain obtained its supply of water, for the same purpose, from 
the first drain. 

Mr M^Jannet (Report X.), mentions his making small 
open drains of 6 inches by 4 between the potato shoughs be- 
fore the potatoes were raised. This might probably have 
been done to make the ground perfectly dry when the crop 
was taken out of the ground, although he does not give any 
reason for doing it. 

Mr James Alexander, in the Island of Lewis (Report 
XII.), found a thin covering of a compost made of shelly 
sand, earth, and gravel, an excellent manure for peal earth, 
after it was drained and ploughed. This confirms a similar 
opinion expressed by Air Willis of Brocklehirst. It may be 
worthy of remark, tliat when Air Alexander removed from 
Galloway to the Island of Lewis, he took with him four ser- 
vants, through whose assistance he was enabled to introduce 
an improved system of husbandry in that island. 

Mr Ramsay of Thraipmoor of Aldie (Report XIII.) found 
that November was the best time to commence ploughing bog- 
land, as it became consolidated by the spring, and presented a 
firmer hold to the roots of corn. In this way, the same effect 
was produced, but by a simpler means, as that obtained by 
Mr Hewatson, in preserving the furrows unbroken during re- 
peated ploughings, and replacing them when misplaced by 
manual labour. The ploughing of this species of soil he 
found best effected by a plough of a peculiar construction, 
which permitted the horses to walk on the green sward. Such 
a plough is hinted at by Mr Abel of Aughterton, but not 
described. His soft mossy ground was much benefited by 
small cattle consolidating it with their feet, while eating the 
turnips on the ground. So far as he yet knows, he thinks 
that carrots do better on moss-land than any other green crop. 
The natural grasses seem to thrive well on that species of soil, 
but not clover ; and his experience, in this respeef, accords 

(*S) 
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with the knowledge of similar trials which have been made on 
moss of the same quality in the neighbourhood. 

It is mentioned by Mr William Muir of Hardington Mains 
(Report XIV.)> that the potato crop was not in the least im- 
proved by liming a sandy moss ; and that oats were worth 
little or nothing, even after potatoes, where the moss had not 
been limed. He applied lime to the land after the turnips 
were singled. He states that this practice is much approved 
of in the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, because it secures an 
early and abundant crop of grass. The turnips were not in* 
jured by the operation. 

Mr Taylor of Baloure (Report XV.) found it good prac- 
tice to harrow in lime and com together in the spring ; and 
his experience leads him to prefer lime and dung to any other 
spedes of manure for making moss-land productive of oats and 
hay. There was a peculiar mode which he adopted of filling 
deep drains in moss, in an economical manner, where stones 
are scarce. The bottom of the drain is filled one foot deep 
with stones, leaving an opening for the water-run of 6 inches. 
Upon these stones he builds a turf wall up each side of the 
drain, 18 inches asunder, and leaves small openings between 
the turfs every 6 feet, to let through the water from the sides 
to the middle of the drain. This contracted space of 18 
inches is then filled up with stones to within 18 inches of the 
top of the drain, which is completed by the stones being co- 
vered with turf and earth. 


RepobtVI — On ike Improiement qf about lo2 acres qf Waste 
Land, including 60 acres qf Bog, on the farm qf Newton of 
Parkhill, in the parish qf Old Machar, Aberdeenshire^ the pro* 
periy qf William Gordon Camming Skene. Esq. By Mr Peter 
Nicol. 1831. 

When Mr Nicol began to improve in 1829, there were 
only about ST acres in cultivation, a great part of which was 
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taken up with baulks and earth-fast stones. He has now, in- 
cluding the 60 acres, about 190 acres under the plough. His 
first object was to get a sufficient fall for the principal ditch, 
which after much difficulty in cutting through wet miry clay, 
was obtained at 3 or 4 feet below the lowest part of the moss. 
The soft moss he intersected with ditches 7 feet wide at top, 
18 inches at bottom, and from to 7 feet deep. He filled 
up the moss holes with the spade, but he soon found this to 
be an egregious mistake, for had he wedge-drained it at first 
with the turf, he would have obtained all the wedges on the 
spot, instead of afterwards having to drive them from a dis- 
tant part of the farm. On this account the moss could not 
be ploughed for crop 1830. He has now laid out one field 
in grass after giving it 9 or 10 bolls of limeshells to the acre. 
He pared and burned a good deal in a dry season. The 
black heavy moss yielded more manure than the ground re^ 
quired, but not the foggy and light kind. 

The following statement gives the expense incurred by Mr 
Nicol in the improvement of the waste land. 

Om f£d of 10 acres 26perdies. 

About 2| acres of this fidd were pared and burned, which cost 
Ij. I, 6s. per acr^ ..... 

The remaining 7 acres 1 rood 26 perches being potted moss, 
cost for filling up, levelling, spading over, and heaping all 
the sur&ce that would bum, 56s. per acre, 

Drains and ditches in this field, besides the principal ditch 
and others connected with the general improvement, 1300 
dls ditches at 3d., ..... 

800 ells wedge.4rains, at Id., ... 

Cartang wedges for do. ..... 

Fitting wedge-drain^ at Is. 8d. per 100 ells, 

Deepening ditches, the moss having subsided, 1200 ells 
at Id., ....... 

Burning sur&ce^ at 68. per acre, for 2 jreai-s, 


L.3 15 0 


19 13 9 


16 5 0 
7 10 0 
6 0 0 
1 10 0 

5 0 0 
4 2 6 


I<.63 16 3 
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In a similar manner six other fields were treated, which, 
including the above, containing about 60^ acres, cost L. 376, 
4s. 2d. The value of the produce in the years 1830 and 
1831 from the improved ground, which yielded from one to 
seven returns of the seed, and deducting the seed, amounted 
to L. 273, 15s. 


Report VII- — On die Improvemefit of 1% acres 3 roods of Moss^ 

called Boghrae Bog^ in the parish of Cruden^ Aberdemddre. 

By Charles Gorlox» Esq, of Auchleitehries^ 1813. 

Besides the temptation of obtaining a large piece of ground, 
consisting of alluvial deposite and flow moss, this bog was 
such a nuisance from the blights produced by the fogs arising 
from its surface, that it at bn^th determined to drain it by 
the most etficienl menus. A great part of the bog was 24 feet 
deep, and impassible by a man on Aot. In J iily 1829 a ditch 
of 2200 yards in length, 11 feet wide, and 8 feet deep, was 
begun along the march of the parish of Slaines, at 4s. 6d. per 
rood. Several cross cuts were made through it, and part of 
it has been pared and burned, and dressed with sand marl. 
It is now partly in tillage, and has boi-ne a heavy crop, and 
the rest is sufficiently dry and solid for pasturing cattle and 
horses all the season. There is on the south and north 
boundaries of Auchlouchries, connected with the cut through 
the Bogbrae moss, including a ditch betwixt North Easterton 
and IVIains, a cut of 6524 yards in length, 16-14-10 and 8 
feet wide, and 10-8-6-4 and 3 feet deep, executed at an ex- 
pense of L.170, 2s. The extent of the other open drains ne- 
cessary- to dry the bog land in connexion with this large cut 
is 4810 yards, at an expense of L.40 : 1 : 11, besides 1486 
yards of covered drains, which cost L. 20 : 12 : 6. These 
12,820 yards dried 63J acres, at an expense of L.230 : 16 : 6 ; 
bu; including the laud bevond the boundary^ of Auchleuchries, 
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upwards of 100 acres have been altogether dried by these ex- 
tensive drains. One field of 11 acres has been dunged with 
SO loads of dung, and another with whale refuse and bone- 
dust. The turnips were good, and the oats of the crop of 
1831 were estimated at from 36 to 42 bushels per acre. They 
are now both laid down with natural grasses. A crofter was 
obliged to give up the 11 acres before its improvement, at 
the very low yearly rent of L. 9, 2s. 


Rbpobt VIll . — On the Lnprovement of dbaaJt 54 tteres of Moss^ 
on the Farm of Burnside of Dcdgety^ in the pari^ of Turriff^ 
Aberdeenshire^ the property oj the Earl of Ffe. By Mr Jamb's 
Murray, 1832. 

Of the SOO acres of which his farm consists, there were at 
Mr Murray’s entry about 137 acres arable, the rest was partly 
dry ground covered with heath, broom, and whins, and partly 
wet and boggy. The arable land was in very bad order, and 
under no particular rotation ; the farm was ill fenced ; die 
fences were ill laid ofT ; the houses mostly ruinous, and the 
thrashing-mill ill adapted to the abundance of water at com- 
mand. The subsoil was in some parts rocky or gravelly, and 
in others tough clay. Improvements were commenced by 
casting open ditches to dear the wet land of water. These 
ditches were formed through bog, varying from 1 to 8 feet in 
depth, to the extent of 1474 yards, of 5 feet width at top, 
8^ feet deep, and 9 inches wide at the bottom. Besides these 
ditches, covered drains from 4 to 9 feet in depth, averaging 
feet, were cut, and filled with 1-^ foot of stones, and, where 
admissible, the stones were covered 2 feet thick with broom. 
These drains, which were all cut in 1830, extended to 9974 
yards. Considerable difficulty was encountered in cutting 
these ditches and drains through a miry spouty clay, mixed 
with quick-sand, and abounding in springs. Some of the 
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springs were only readied by pits in the bottom of the drains 
of from 3 to 5 feet in depth* 

The expense of these improvements amounted as under; — 

1474 yards of ditches, at 2d. per yard, . L. 12 5 8 
2264 yards of covered draSn^ at 6d. per yard, . 56 13 6 

Trenching 4 acre of moss, . . . 4 0 0 

Coveting J acre inth mould from an oM road, . 4 10 0 

1*77 9 2 

Mr Murray also formed and partly metalled 2000 yards of 
road, to form a better access to the farm. 

In 1831, 6i acres of this ground yielded 13 bushels of oats 
per acre. In 1832, 16 acres jielded 20 bushels per acre. 
About 2 acres were dunged with 24 loads, and limed with 
20 barrels per acre, after being fallowed, and sown with 
wheat, which had a good appearance. 

Mr Murray then brought into cultivation about 19 acres 
of land adjoining to the abo\e, covered with broom and whins, 
which cost L. 21 in clearing. In 1330 the oats off it yield- 
ed 13 bushels per acre. In 1831, 6 acres were manured 
with bone 'dust, at 20 bushels per acre, and sown with tur- 
nips, which were not worth 8s. an acre. In 1832, of the 
part which was limed, 2 acres were manured with dung and 
planted with potatoes, which yielded 6 tons per acre ; the re- 
mainder was manured with 20 bushels per acre, of bone-dust, 
and yielded an abundant crop of turnips Kelp, to the ex- 
tent of 13 Gwt. per acre was tried, and bone-dust again with- 
out previous liming, with turnips. The crop, after the 
kelp, was only a half one, and after the bone-dust a complete 
failure. 

Adjoining to this land Mr Murray brought in 16 acres 
more of broomy ground, and as they were treated in a man- 
ner rimilar to that which has just been described, it is unne- 
cessaij to enter into particulars. 
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Report IX. — On the Improvement of 56 Acres of Moss m the 
farm of Aughtertm^ in the parish of Kintore^ Aberdeenshire. By 
Mr Alekaiweb Abel. 1882 . 

Mr Abel began his improvements in 1828. The plough- 
ing was executed with considerable diflBculty, on account of 
the greater portion of the ground being overrun with sprits 
and rushes. The last four furrows of the ridge were turned 
over with the spade, as the moss under the broken ground 
could not bear the weight of the cattle. Three fields, con- 
taining 17^ acres required 2122 ells of covered drains, from 3 
to 4 feet in depth, from 3 to 34 feet in width, having from 6 
to 7 inches of an eye, and costing from 6d. to 8Jd. 

per eU, - . • • • L. S3 8 8^ 

Ploughing and harrowing repeatedly cost . . 65 1$ 9 

Removing 1040 cubic yards of earth, at 3d. per yard, . 13 0 0 

507| boUs of lime, at 3s. 6d. per boU, . . 136 17 6 

Purchasing 107 cubic yards, and driving out 203 cubic yards 
of &nn-yard dung, and spreading the lime and dung^ cost 83 1 0 
Drilling and sowing turnip, ploughing and harrowing the 
com crop, sowing, rolling, and harrowing grass seeds, 
cutting down and staddng the com; value of potato- 
oat seed, value of rye grass and clover, and the cutting 
and making the hay, amounted to . . 63 15 3i 

From these fields the value of the turnip crop in 1 830 was 
only . . . . L. 47 2 1 

Produce of the com crop, 94i quarters of oats, 

at 26s. per quarter, . - 122 10 0 

Value of 200 stones of hay at 6d., and pastur- 
age^ . . . . 77 18 9 

L.16r 5 0 

The remainder of Mr AbePs unimproved ground having 
been treated in a very similar manner to what has just been 


L.404 16 3 


247 11 3 
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described, it is unnecessary to enter into more minute de- 
tails. SuflBce it to say, that the covered drains executed by 
him amounted to ... 5936 ells. 

And of open ditdies to ... 7916 ... 

Of stone walls, at per ell, . • . 2600 ... 

All these operations cost him . . Ij. 1398 8 

And the value which he had received from the pro- 
duce, at the date of the report, amounted to . Xo 675 19 3 


Report X . — On the Improvement of 156 Acres of Waste Land 
on the Farm of Drumshang^ in die Parish of Mayhole^ Ayr* 
sMre^ die property of T. jP. Kennedy^ Fsq, By Mr Huaa 
M*Jannet, 1833. 

In 1830, Mr M^Jannet commenced improving 62^ acres 
of moor-land, by ploughing 46^ acres, 15 of which were fine 
loam, on an open subsoil, covered with strong heath, while 
31^ acres were dry moss, on a rotten whinstone rock, covered 
with short stunted heath, without a blade of grass. In 1831 
he pared 10 acres with the spade ; the soil was steep, full of 
springs, and mostly covered with strong heath, and the turf 
of 6 acres was laid into beds to rot. The whole land had a 
northern exposure, and was not worth above Is. 8d. per acre. 

The expense of improving the 46^ acres, by ploughing 
and harrowing repeatedly; burning the unreduced siirfiice, 
at the rate of 8s. per acre ; spreading the ashes, at the rate of 
4s. ; purchasing S80 bushels of bone-dust for turnips and 
rape ; and drilling, sowing, thinning, and cleaning the turnips 
and rape, amounted, with interest and rent, to L. 220 : 0 : 6. 
The turnips and rape kept 700 sheep for 7 weeks, at 3s. each 
sheep, and realized L. 105. The 10 acres which were pared 
with the spade cost, in paring, burning, spreading ashes, and 
levelling heights ; in preparing 7^ acres for potatoes, by cut- 
ting the seed, and planting and lifting the crop; and 2^ acres 
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for turnips by drilling, sowing, thinning, and cleaning ; and 
purchasing 40 bushels of bono-dust ; with interest and rent, 
L. 66, 2s. The 7^ acres of. potatoes yielded 32 bolls of 6^- 
cwt. each, at 5s. 6d. per boll, L. 48 ; and the 2^ acres of tur- 
nips kept 700 sheep for 6 days, at 3d. a sheep, L. 8, 15s. 
And the 6 acres cost for laying the turf into ridges, and back 
covering after harvest at L. 2, 8s. per acre, with interest and 
rent, L. 1 6, 5s. No crop was taken from this piece of ground 
in 1831. 

In 1832 the whole 62^ acres, along with 15 acres more in 
the same field, were brought into white crop, and limed with 
2570 bolls of lime, at the rate of from 24 to 48 bolls per acre. 


The liming, bpreading, seed, and han owing of the 77 


acres cost, 

. 


L.305 

4 

8 

Sowing with grass seeds and Yorkshire fog, 



48 

0 

0 

Fencing the field, 



28 

0 

0 

Haklng a road, 



10 

0 

0 

Two years* interest at 5 per cent. 



53 

3 

0 

Two years’ rent, 



12 

8 

0 




L.45G 

15 

a 

The produce of the 77J acres was, 






Of wheat, 9 quarters, at 52s. per qr. 

L.23 

8 

0 



Bye, 47\ . at 20s. 

47 

5 

0 



Barley, 15 . at 42s. 

SI 

10 

0 



Oatb, 19P 

230 

3 

6 



Value of 77 ^ acres pasture, 

02 

0 

0 






i02 

6 

0 


In February 1 832, Mr M^Jannet began improving another 
field of moor land of 65 acres, covered with heath and fern. 
In character the soil was the same as that last descrilnd, and 
its treatment was of coutse very similar. The expense of 
cultivating it was . . . L. 618 7 4 

and the value of its produce in wheat, rye, oats, 

and pasture, was . . 32 4 10 

Mr M^Jamiot improved another field of ISf acres, con- 
sisting throughout of a retentive subsoil. Part of its surface 
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was a shallow and part a deep moss, while a third portion was 
deep loam. The whole was covered with heath and moss, 
which prevented the grasses from making their appearance. 
The mossy part was not worth Ss. an acre; and the loamy part, 
which contained strong heath moss and sprits, was worth about 
Ss. 3d. an acre. In May 1831, 800 falls of surface drains 
were cut through the wetted portion of the ground, which 
cost at the rate of L. 8, ISs. per 1000 falls. The sods which 
came out of the drains were burned in kilns, and produced 
600 cart-loads of ashes. Ten acres were pared with the 
spade, the sods of which were commenced to be burned in 
April 183^. The turfs from the deep loam produced double 
the quantity of ashes the other did, and of a reddish colour. 
In May the large turf kilns were carted out on the places that 
did not produce ashes, at the rate of 80 carta per acre. The 
ground was planted with potatoes. The unburned moss was 
spread for the potatoes in the manner of dung, and the ashes 
spread over it. The whole cost of cutting the drains, paring 
and burning, carting out the ashes and turfs, cutting and 
planting and raising the potatoes, with interest and rent, 
amounted to L. 94:19: 6, the produce of the 10 acres was 
160 bolls potatoes, of 5 J cwt. to the boll, at 5s. 6d. per boll, 
Ii. 44. The ground was then limed with 3^0 bolls of lime, 
the expense of which, and spreading it along with the oats 
sown, amounted to L. 34:10: 8. The expense of paring 
and burning the 3| acres, and sowing it with rape, amounted, 
with interest and rent, to L. 15, 2s. The oats were a good 
deal destroyed by the moor sheep ; but, as it was, the crop 
yielded 42 quarters, at 22s. 8d. per quarter, L.47, 12s. Both 
the fields were sown down with grass, which looked well at 
the period of Mr M^Jannefs report, and he considered them 
worth L. 100 a year more than their original rent. 
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Report XI . — On the Improvement of 13d| cuares of Moorland^ on 

Ms property of Ohendrishock^ in due parish of BaUantrae, district 
Carrichy Ayrddre. By Tbomas Anderson^ Esq. 1833. 

(This Report is given in Mr Anderson’s own words.) 

The farm of Glendrishock lies along the sea-shorc, but, 
from the steep and precipitous nature of the ground next the 
sea, that part more particularly referred to in this report is, 
upon an average, 370 feet above the level of the sea, though 
not a quarter of a mile in actual distance from the watery’s 
edge. It is completely exposed to the west and northwest, 
and is liable to severe storms from that quarter ; the nearest 
land being the coast of Kintyre, and the county Antrim, be- 
tween which the winds and the waves of the Atlantic boat 
upon it with unobstructed fury. 

The soil is chiefly of a light gravelly nature, lying upon a 
pervious subsoil of rotten whinstone, though there are some 
parts of a deep clayey nature, which, tvith some mossy land, 
are either already converted into meadow, or in process of be- 
ing so. For several years past from 30 to 35 acres have been 
reclaimed annually. Before any improvements were com- 
menced, the farm consisted of one continuous tract of open 
inuir land, which was reclaimed in the following manner : — 
In the first instance, about 625 acres were enclosed in a ring 
fence made of stone, from which division fences were formed 
as they were required, ^^losc are made in some cases of 
stone, in others of hedge and ditch, or of turf (with whin seed 
sown on the top, and for the first three years a paling of 
wood,) which last fence I am inclined to think is the best, 
except stone, for an exposed situation. It is by far the cheap- 
est, and, when properly dressed, looks remarkably well. By 
cropping it at the proper season, it is prevented from shedding 
its sec^ and thereby injuring the ground in the neighbour- 
hood. It is a complete fence for all sorts of cattle, and forms 
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a better protection against trespassing, than any threatening^ 
of prosecution, even with the utmost rigours of the law.^ 

The size of the enclosures varies from 25 to 62 acres. Af- 
ter making a subdivision, all the heather is burned ofip, and 
the ground ploughed during winter with a broad but not 
very deep furrow, in which state it remains till the following 
summer, when it is harrowed and limed at the rate of 40 bar- 
rels per acre. The lime is covered in by again harrowing the 
ground slightly, and nothing farther done with it till the fol« 
lowing spring, when it is ploughed, and sown with oats. 

When the ground is too wet for working, it is drained the 
winter previous to its bearing the first crop, care being taken 
that no lime is put on the wet ground till drained. These 
drains vary from 8 to 4 feet in depth, and the cutting of 
them costs from 6d. to 8d. a fall of 18^ feet. Abundance of 
stones for filling them are generally found on the ground, 
which are collected in carts, and laid down alongside the 
drain. A person stands in the bottom of the drain, and after 
clearing away any earth that may have fallen in, picks the 
flattest of the stones, which he places in the bottom, two by 
two, one against the other, forming an acute angle, so as to 
leave a clear run for the water, after which the rest of the 
stones are thrown in irregularly, to within a foot of the sur- 
face ; some heath is put on the top, and above all, nine or 
ten inches of soil. These drains last many years. Where the 
ground is not very wet, wc prefer draining the land when in 
green crop, as the stones are more easily collected then, and 
must be taken ofiT at that period at any rate, for the purpose 
of clearing the land. The second year a crop of oats is again 
taken, which is always superior to the first crop, both iu quan- 
tity and quality. The third year is green crop, when the 
ground is thoroughly cleared of stones and weeds of every de- 
scription. The green crop we principally raise is turnips and 
potatoes, chiefly turnips, most of the varieties of which we have 
tried, and have found tlicm all to succeed. The Rw'cdish has 
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sometimes failed, but I am inclined to think it was owing to 
bad seed, as much as any other cause. This year, the Swedish 
are the best turnips we have. About half of the turnips 
(pulling alternate rows) are taken up for the use of a dairy of 
cows and fattening bullocks in the house, the other half are 
eaten oflF with sheep. The hill ground not yet reclaimed is 
pastured with sheep, which affords us a supply for feeding on 
turnips. For two or throe years past, we have tried what 
benefit would result from feeding the hoggs or sheep of one 
year old, and we have found it to succeed, increasing the size 
of the young stock very much. It is necessary, however, to 
have good early grass when the turnips arc consumed, as the 
sheep would fall off very much if removed at once to dry 
heather. Our sheep are of the Cheviot bi ccd. 

The green crop is manured with farm-yard dung, at the 
rate of 36 caruluads per acre; and as we seldom raise a suffi* 
cient quantity for the whole break, we make up the deficiency 
with bone dust. This year we required between 200 and SCO 
bushels, which cost (carriage included) 2s. 8d. per bushel. 
The number of bushels put upon each acre is from 19 to 22^, 
but we think we have as good a crop after the former as the 
latter ; however, we have only had a few years’ experience of 
this species of manure. 

The fourth year, or crop after the green crop, is either 
wheat, oats, or barley. Wheat docs not generally succeed 
well, from the high exposure and lightness of the soil, though 
some years we have had it of very good quality. Barley is 
the best crop, as the land is sown down this year with grass 
seeds, which, it is well known, succeed better after barley than 
either wheat or oals ; but wo sometimes prefer oats, as the 
straw is of much more value as fodder. 

We have sown various grasses, always red and white clover, 
w'ith perennial rye-grass, and (according to the nature of the 
ground) Timothy grass, rib-grass, fiorin-grass, and several 
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of the poas. Generally, we take a crop of rye-grass the fifth 
year, after which it is pastured with cattle or sheep. 

None of the land laid down after this treatment^ has as yet 
been broken up. The value of the ground in its original un- 
reclaimed state could not be worth more than 4s. an acre for 
pasturing sheep. It was let on long leases at less than half 
that sum. What it is worth now I cannot exactly state, as none 
of it has been let except two fields of from 40 to 50 acres, which 
are let during the current six months for pasture at S6s. 6d. an 
acre. These two fields are about the average in quality of 
what has been reclaimed. The expense of bringing the ground 
to its present condition, was, including everything, about L.8 
Sterling per acre. The most expensive item is lime, which 
is brought in vessels from Lame, county of Antrim, and costs, 
laid down at a creek on this property, and about a mile and 
a-half from the subject of this report. Is. 6d. per barrel, 40 
of which, as formerly- mentioned, are put on each acre. 

We have, on an average, the first year, nearly five seeds to 
one sown ; the second year six, and sometimes a little more ; 
the fourth year, never under seven, frequently more, and al- 
ways of superior quality to the two years before the green 
crop. The value of the produce I cannot precisely state. 


Kbpobt XII. — On ike Improvement of 54 acres of Bog on the 
Farm if Aignlsh^ in the parhh f Siornowai/, Island of Lewis, 
Boss-shire^ the property of J* Stewart JMackcjizie, Esq. M* P. 
By Mr Jambs Alexander, 

The bog which Mr Alexander improved was situate within 
half a mile from tlie sea, and at a level not much above it. 
His first operation was the making of a road from the sea- 
shore to the bog, which, with other roads through the bog, 
measured 1160 yards, and executed at sixpence a yard. 
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He then cut drains through the moss to carry off the surface 
water towards the sea, from 3 to 8 feet deep, filled with stones 
where the ground was hard, and wedge-drained where it was 
soft. These drains measured 13,838 yards in length, and 
were completed, on an average, at fourpence per yard. Part 
of the surface of the moss was levelled with the spade and 
harrow, and part with the plough, where the surface could 
carry the weight of the working cattle, which levelling cost 
L.1, 12s. per acre. The surface of the levelled ground was 
then manured with 68 double cart-loads of sea-ware. As 
soon as the surface was all thus manured, it was ploughed si^: 
inches deep, and formed into ridges 18 feet wide. Shell-sand, 
earth, and gravel, were then spread over the ridges at the rate 
of 40 cart-loadb to the acre, and harrowed in with potato-oats, 
which were sown with 6 bushels per acre. The total expense 
attending the cultivation of these 54 acres of moss was L.827, 
11s. 8d. ; and the value of the produce in three years in oats, 
yielding from 86 to 40 bushels per acre, amounted to L. 792, 
9s. 2d. The bog originally was not worth 4s., and it is now 
certainly worth S2s. per acre of yearly rent. 


Hjbfort XIII.— Ow Ihc Impromment of 45 acres of Bog on the 
farm of Thraipmoor of Aklie, ut ihc patnh (f Fos^orvay, Kin-- 
ross-shire. Bp Mr John Hams, a\, 1633. 

The waste land brought into cultivation consisted of bog- 
peat, with a very slight covering of eanh in some places, 
washed down from the adjacent lands by hill-floods. It lies 
about 4^ miles to the westward of Lochleven, Xinross-shire, 
and is 24 feet higher than the average level of that loch. 
The moss is from 5 to 14 feet deep, and was a marsh till a 
level was brought from Lochleven by the contiguous proprie- 
tors, which gave an opportunity of drying 12 or 15 acres 
vox.. X. (a a) 
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that side, and another level from Devon nver through Aldie 
Meadows on the other side. These levels were, on an average, 
from 6 to 9 feet deep. This piece of waste land was subdi- 
vided into 5 fields of from 7J to 11 acres each, by ditches, at 
first 5 feet deep, but was afterwards deepened % feet more, 
rendered necessary by the subsiding of the moss, after it had 
been partially freed from water. 

The improvement of the bog commenced in January 1881 
with field No. 1 , measuring acres. The ditches being 
deepened £ feet, as above mentioned, wedge-drains were cut 
5 feet deep, and wedges (being the first sods cut from the sur- 
face when these would ans^ei), placed in the bottom so as to 
leave a clear run for the water of at least 10 or 1£ inches. 
These drains, if properly formed and executed, will not give 
way for many years; in the Aldie Meadows, drains of this 
Lind which were made 15 years ago being still in a perfect state. 
The expense of these drains was 52s. per Scotch chain, and cost 
on an average 36s. per acre, besides some little expense in 
filling up old moss-holes with brushwood and whins. In the 
months of May and J une follow ing, the field was dug over and 
levelled, which cost L.3, 4s. per acre; the clods, so far as could 
be accomplished, were broken down with hoes by women, which 
cost about 4s. lOd. per acre more, and the whole partially 
burned, and sown with turnips broad-cast, the harrowing being 
performed by men from the softness of the ground, and costing 
L.l, 7s. In consequence of the small quantity of ashes, the 
turnips were small, but they had a considerable quantity of 
tops, which were eaten by Highland cattle on the ground 
for the purpose of consolidating and smoothing the soil, which 
they did very effectually by treading. In December follow- 
ing, during a frost, the field, to the extent of 5 acres, was 
covered over, £ inches deep, with a kind of gravel, mixed 
with clay, which operation cost about L.6, 4s. per acre. 

In 183£ the whole field was cropped with turnips and po-^ 
tatoes, and £4 tons of dung, and about £0 bolls of shelUhne 
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were given to llie acre. The potatoes were an excellent crop, 
28 bolls to the acre, and the turnips also very excellent. 

In 1833 it was sown with oats, and laid down to grass for 
permanent pasture. The oat crop was 48 bushels per acre, and 
the grass just now looks uncommonly well. The kinds of grass 
sown were perennial rye-grass, Timothy, crested dog's-tail, 
meadow poa, with red and white perennial clover. The natural 
grasses promise remarkably well, but I do not think the clovers 
will succeed so well. This is also consistent with Mr Ramsay's 
knowledge of similar trials on moss of the same quality in lii* 
neighbourhood. 

Field No. % measuring acres, of the same sort of soil, 
was drained, dug, levelled, and treated exactly in the same 
manner in 1831 as field No. 1, and cost as nearly as could be 
the same expense ; but, in 1832, instead of turnips and pota- 
toes, it was sown with oats, and produced 36 buslicis per 
acre. The quality, however, was not fine, and they were sold 
for 16s. per quarter. 

In 1833 the crop is potatoes, turnips, and caiTots. The 
turnips with bone-dust, 32 bushels to the acre, arc an excellent 
crop. The potatoes are not so good, having been injured by 
an early frost, which was extensively felt in this neighbour- 
hood. The carrots arc the best crop, very large and clean, 
and expected to bo profitable. So far as is yet known, car- 
rots seem to do better on nio.ss-land than any other crop. 

Field No. 3, measuring acres, was drained with wc^ge 
drains after the same manner as Nos. 1 and % but the surface 
being smoother, the draining cost only Is. 6d. per Scotch chain, 
or 24s. per acre. It was done in spring 1832, and in May the 
moss was pared and burned at an expense of I6s. per acre. 
About 2 acres of it were dug with the spade, and Bl ploughed 
with a plough made for the purpose, so as neither of the horses 
travelled in the soft furrow. Mr Ramsay considers Noveidber 
as the best period for ploughing land of this description, as it 
then has time to consoliciate, before spring, by which the 
roots of corn obtain a firmer hold. Gravel was driven and 

(Aa2) 
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spread on the surface of the worst part of the moss, on which 
turnips were afterwards sown broad-cast, and became an ex- 
cellent crop, and which prepared the ground so well, that in 
183S the field has produced a very fine crop of oats. 

Field No. 4, measuring 9 acres, was drained in the same 
way as the preceding, and at about the same expense. In 
March 18S2, it was partly dug with the spade, and partly 
ploughed with the above plough, and levelled, and sown with 
oats that year ; but as it got neither burning nor manure, the 
crop was of little value* In the fall of the year a consider- 
able quantity of turnips was driven on it, and eaten all over 
the field with small cattle, which manured and consolidated 
the soil, so as to admit of its being ploughed in November, 
and sown with oats in the month of February 1833, and a 
very good crop ha«^ been the result. This field will be in 
green crop in 1834. 

Field No 5, measuring lOJ acres, was treated in the same 
manner as No 4, and is expected to be in good condition for 
1834. 

A considerable part of the above fields is only taken on a 
lease of 7 years, and a rent considerably beyond the value of 
the rough grass which grew upon it, is paid to the landlords 
At the same time, the tenant expects to be well paid for his 
labour and outlay by the end of the lease ; and the landlord, 
instead of receiving only L.4 or L-5 a-year for the whole 
ground, will certainly get 20s* or 24s. the acre annually. 


Report XIV . — On the Improvement of 63} Acres of Chy Ldnl, 
and 8| Acres of Moss, on the farm of Ilardmgton Mabis^ in the 
united parishes if WUsUm and Boberton, Upper Ward of Lanark'- 
shxre, the property of John McQueen, Esq, By Mr Wxixiam 
M ain, 1833. 

The greatest part of the clay land which Mr M uir improved 
was covered with a coarse benty grass, growing on a sandy 
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moss. The aspect of the suiiace was truly forbidding, apd 
apparently incapable of improvement, so much so, that Mr 
Muir's friends endeavoured to dissuade him from an under- 
taking apparently so unprofitable and ruinous. It was not 
worth of rent more than 3s. 6d. an acre. 

Mr Muir's first operation in improvement consisted of mak- 
ing a ring fence around the waste land, and subdividing it 
into four fields. The fence was made of hedge, consisting of 
thorn and beech. Of these, 4908 yards were required. The 
mode adopted by Mr Muir of planting the hedge was to raise 
a bed of earth 18 inches above the surface of the ground. 
This bed was covered with dung and lime in such a manner as 
that only the extreme root of the plant was allowed to touch the 
dung. The plants were then laid nine in the yard. A bank 
of 18 inches of earth was then heaped on the plants, the ditch 
having been thrown out to 6| feet in width and feet in 
depth. The hedge bank was thus 6^ feet in height, and was 
capable of resisting cattle without the assistance of paling. 
The plants cost Is. per 100, and the ditching and banking 8d. 
per yaid. 

Draining and liming were the next operations which Mr 
Muir performed. Of the former, 630 falls of 6 yards each, 
and from SJ to 6J feet deep, were executed in a substantial 
manner, and to the construction of apart of which stones were 
obliged to be carried from a considerable distance. The lime 
was laid on at the rate of 32 bolls per acre. Thinking that a 
corn crop would be an injudicious one on land in that state, 
Mr Muir first took a crop of turnips and potatoes, and gave 
the land for the former 36 J, and for the latter 29 cubic yards 
of dung per acre. Both crops exceeded his most sanguine 
expectations. The turnips were eaten off the ground by sheep. 
Barley and oats followed the green crops, and they were also 
remarkably good, from four to eleven returns of the seed hav- 
ing been obtained in different parts of the land. The grass 
was pastured by live stock, instead of being con veiled into hay. 
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Two facts mentioned by Mr Muir deserve the attention of 
every improver of waste land. On one portion of the ground 
which he limed, he deferred the spreading of the lime till the 
turnips were singled- This plan, it seems, is much approved 
of in the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, and it is done with the 
view of securing an early and abundant growth of grass. The 
turnips did not suffer by the operation. The other fact is, 
that Mr Muir left one ridge of land unlimed, to see the com- 
parative effect with what was limed ; the corn crop it yielded 
was worthless. 

The 8 J acres of moss improved by Mr Muir lay detached 
from his farm. In its original state it yielded only a long 
thin sort of coarse grass, unfit for pasturage. This moss was 
drained with 70 falls of drains 7 feet deep, and which required 
10 cart-loads of stones to the fall to complete. The cutting and 
filling cost 3b. lOd. per fall. It was limed with 86 bolls per 
acre, and bore a crop of oats yielding nine returns for the 
seed sown. 900 stones of hay were cut off it the following 
year. 

In order to give an idea of the wetness of the ground which 
Mr Muir drained, he states that the Rev. J. G* Wood, assist- 
ant minister of the parish, measured the quantity of water 
which ran out from four of the drains. The first ran 3, the 
second 2^, the third and the fourth 15 gallons per minute. 
This last quantity gives 900 per hour, 21,600 per day, and 
79884,000 per annum. 


Rbport XV - — On the Improvement 49 Acres of Bog on the 
farm of Baloure, on the estate of Balcardiney and parish of 
Ardchaitan, Argpleskire, Bp Mr James Taylor^ 1833. 

The previous state of this ground now reclaimed, was bog 
cut up by the casting of peats. The moss was from 2 to 7 
feet in depth, and covered vrith heath and rushes. 
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In autumn 1828, about 25 acres of this ground were drain- 
ed and made quite dry, and whatever would carry the horses 
was ploughed the following winter, after being drained ; the 
other parts were dug with the spade. 

In the following summer (1829) Hi acres, intended for a 
field, were levelled and fallowed, and in spring 1880 dunged, 
and ploughed into ridges, which were limed with 112 bolls 
of lime to the acre (each boll containing 82 Scotch pints). 
The field was then sown with dun oats, the seed and lime 
having been harrowed in together. Red clover, ryegrass, and 
Yorkshire fog, were then sown, and rolled down. The crop 
turned out 50 bushels, and the hay crops in 1 831 and 1832 
were nearly 160 stones per acre. 

In summer 1830, 13| acres were levelled and fallowed. 
The following spring, 1831, they were dunged, laid up in 
ridges, limed, and sown down with oats and grass seeds in 
the same way as the above. 

In winter and spring 1880 there were 24 acres more drain- 
ed and broken up, and treated in a similar manner. 9 acres 
of the 24 bore a good crop in 1832, of 58 bushels of oats; 
and a good crop of hay in 1833, of about 160 st per acre. 
Other 6 and 9 acres had only light crops, about 24 bushels 
per acre. 

As far as Mr Taylor’s experience has gone, he would pre- 
fer dung and lime to other manures for making moss-lands 
productive of oats and hay. 

The average expense of draining, digging, and levelling the 
49 acres is about L.3, 7s. per acre, or L. 163, 16s. for the 
whole spade-work, which sum Mr Taylor laid out himself. 
The proprietor encloses the ground so improved. 

The drains having been cut to the depth of from 5 to up- 
wards of 7 feet, he was obliged to make them wide, and, of 
course, a great quantity of stones were required to fill them 
up. To obviate this difficulty where stones were scarce, 
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the bottom of the drains was filled with stones to the height 
of 1 foot, keeping an opening of 6 inches in the middle; up- 
on the stones the two sides of the drain were built with turf, 
leaving a space of 18 inches between the turf walls, and at 
every 8 feet small openings were made between the turfs to 
let the water through from the ades into the middle of the 
drain. The space between the turf-walls was then filled up 
with stones to within 18 inches of the top of the drain, which 
was finished with a turf-covering over the stones, and by filling 
in the earth. This mode of draining, where the moss is soft, 
or where running sand is met uith, Mr Taylor considers pre- 
ferable to every other he has yet seen adopted ; and it certainly 
saves expense where stones are scarce. 

Beipobt XVI - — On ^Improvementof^Q Acres of Waste Groundy 
of which were Bog^ on the Farm ef Belnoe, in the parish of 

Morphy Banffshire. By Mr WxlXsIAM Stvart. 1833. 

In the land now improved, there were about 15 acres of 
moss, varying in depth from two to eight feet, the rest (21 
acres) was of a clay loamy soil, with a sandy bottom. The bog 
was scarcely passible, owing to an abundance of springs, which 
required upwards of 2000 ells of drains to dry, some of which 
were 91 feet in depth. In some parts the surface was broken 
and very uneven, with banks and hollows, varying from two 
to four feet, which required great labour to level and fill up. 
The method adopted in improving this moss, was paring and 
burning the ground where it was even ; but where broken, it 
was cast into turfs, and the turfs set on fire in large heaps, 
the ashes of which were sufficient for manure. In the rest of 
the ground there was an immense quantity of stones, which 
in some places required trenching out, but in general they 
were ploughed up, and two men were always ready to take 
them out. The whole ground has now got a suflScient sup- 
ply of manure, is nearly all limed, and has yielded very heavy 
crops. In the year 1831, the produce of one acre of clay soil 
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was stacked by itself. The stack contained 40 bushels, which 
were sold at L. 1 : 6 : 8 per quarter, with the fodder. There 
were two acres of the moss much better ; but there were other 
parts not worth more than L. 3 or L. 4 per acre. In 1882 
and 1833, the seasons here were rainy, and the crops upon 
the improved land being heavy, were lodged before they came 
to maturity, and would scarcely average above 32s. an acre ; 
though there were some parts of the mossy ground which car- 
ried straw equivalent to twelve returns of the seed. In 1883 
Mr Stuart tried turnips in two acres of mossy ground ; the 
method of raising them was by twice ploughing and harrowing 
the ground in the month of May. The season then being very 
dry, the moss was set fire to, and it burned like a muir burn, 
and left five or six inches deep of ashes. The ground was 
then drilled and the turnips sown, and they have turned out 
equal to any in the country. The ground bad previously 
yielded two crops of corn. The fine crops raised upon thebC 
improved lands, have induced several of Mr Stuarf s neighbours 
to make improvements which were never before thought of 

Report XVII . — On dielmprovementofZl^Aa'cs of Waste Ground 

on thjs Farm of Saviskail, in the Island of Rowsay^ county of 

Orhiey. By Mr WihLiAU Eunson, 1833. 

The laud cuitivatc*d by Mr Runson was in a state of na- 
ture, covered with heath, stony, and lying in detached portions 
in the shape of runng, with lands l)oIonging to Lord Dun- 
das. Mr Eunson^ improvements consisted in removing pro- 
jecting rocks and loose slouos from the surface — draining the 
wet lands and burying the stones in them— digging with the 
spade, and breaking up witli the plough wherg accessible — 
removing soil from where it was redundant, and laying it on 
comparatively bare spots, thereby levelling as well as thicken- 
ing the soil ; and in manuring abundantly, so as to make 
hitherto uncultivated ground as productive as the arable 
gn)uud of the farm. 
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DESCRIPTION OP A BARLEY HUMMELLER. By MbSSTS GrANT 

BROTHEitSy Wheelwrights^ Granton^ Aberdeenshire. 

The machine for hummelling barley, ivhich has been 
brought before the Society by Messrs Grant, is constructed 
on a principle similar to what has been frequently proposed 
and put in practice ; though, in the present case, there is a 
difference in the arrangement, which, it is highly probable, 
may give greater effect to the operation, than has been done 
with machines previous! y constructed. 

Viewed externally, as shewn in the annexed cut. Fig. 1, 
the machine consists of a deal box, in the form of a truncated 
square pjnramid, 80 inches on the side at the base, SO 
inches at the smaller end, and 48 inches in length. In 
the interior of the box, the two lower angles are filled up with 
wood, so as to form the half of an interior conical suiface; 
while the two upper angles are left void, except that their 
surface is thickly studded with iron spikes, driven into the 
wood of the box. An iron axle, or shaft. A, B, as seen 
in the longitudinal section, Fig. 2. passes through it, in the 
line of the axis of the conical surf ice, and is supported on bear- 
ings at each end, formed in the bars crossing the ends of the 
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box The shaft is armed with two rows of blunt iron beaters, 
seven in each row, all lying in one plane ; the beaters on the 
one side of the shaft being placed alternate with those of 
the other. When the hummeller is in the working posi- 
tion, the opening D, in the smaller end, is brought under 
the com-spout of the thrashing-mill fanners, supported on 
the foot E, to bring the axis to the horizontal line. The ver- 
tical lines bounding the space F, represent a transverse sec- 
tion in outline, of the fanners, the prolongation BC of the 
shaft passing through it, and attached to the principal shaft 
by a coupling box at B. The journal at C is supported 
on a bearing formed either on the fanners or a separate 
frame-work. The pulley G, giving motion to the beaters, is 
driven by a strap from the fan-shaft, or from such other mo- 
tion as may be found convenient, giving the beaters a velocity 
of about 400 revolutions per minute. 
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The grain received from the spout of the fanners is violent- 
ly agitated in its progress among the revolving beaters, and, 
the lower side of the case having a considerable inclination, 
the grain is advanced during the process towards the lower 
orifice, through wnich it is ultimately discharged ; that open-* 
ing is made capable of regulation by means of the slider H, 
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which serves^ at the same time, to retain the grain within the 
box until it is divested of the awn, and prevents also its being 
scattered about by the agitation of the beaters. The hum- 
meller having no permanent fixture, it can be removed with 
great facility when a change of gredn comes to be thrashed. 

Hummelling machines, on this prindple, are certified to have 
been constructed in different situations, and to have given de- 
cided satisfaction. 


ON TOT CULTIVATION OF SAMBUCUS NIGRA OB COMMON 

bluer FOR HEDGES. By the Ret). James FaequharsoMj 

Aljbrd^ Aberdeenshire. 

The Highland Society having expressed, in their last Pros- 
pectus of Premiums, a desire to receive information regarding 
the cultivation, as a hedge, of any other tree beside the White 
Thorn ; the following account of the cultivation of the Com- 
mon Elder for that purpose, and observations derived from 
it, may peihaps be found not unworthy of their notice. 

1 have cultivated this tree since the year 1816, on a small 
scale, it is true, in respect of the number of trees, which has 
not in whole exceeded three or four hundred, but in ways 
sufficiently varied to give me opportunity for observing many 
of its habits and capabilities, as the following detail will 
shew. 

I planted in 1816 about fifty cuttingt. of the tree, parallel 
to, and about eight feet from, a tall thorn hedge which had 
become open at the bottom, to grow up as a supplemental 
shelter to one side of a garden. The larger part of these 
struck root, and attained in three years a height of eight or 
nine feet; being in good soil and kept constantly dear of 
weeds. Part however failed to vegetate, and this circum- 
stance taught me to form a small nursery for such plants as 
I might afterwards use, in which they might root and grow 
for some time before they were finally set in their places. 
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the Common Elder for Hedgee. 

Such a nursery was accordingly established, from which the 
de6ciencies in the sheltering hedge were filled up, and a con» 
siderable number of trees planted out for screens and shelter 
round various other parts of the garden. 

Having learned from this experience the great rapidity with 
which the elder at first grows, which greatly surpasses that of 
any other tree in common cultivation ; and having also no- 
ticed the certainty with which it bolds in its new situation 
when transplanted in the spring with roots, I conceived the 
plan of forrr'Tig a hedge of it, fencible from the first against 
sheep, for the purpose of enclosing three sides of a small gar- 
den in Iront of a wall adapted for fruit-trees, and in a situ- 
ation where it would not be liable to the depredations of any 
other animal. Accordingly, in 18S4, 1 formed a small nur- 
sery of elder cuttings, planted in rows two feet apart, and ten 
inches from plant to plant. In this the young trees were al- 
lowed to grow till March 1828. They had then generally 
attained a height of seven or eight feet, and were four inches 
in circumference near the ground ; and being deemed suiS- 
ciently strong to resist Leicester sheep, a hedge was formed 
of them at two sides of the small garden in the following man- 
ner : — A small trench, of sufiicient size to admit the roots 
freely, was dug, from which the earth was thrown in equal 
parts to both sides. The trees from the nursery, cut down 
to a length of three and a half feet, were placed in this, 
as close together as was deemed sufficient effectually to ex- 
clude the sheep, and the earth was returned from both sides 
about the roots, and -beaten hard down to keep the trees 
steady in their places. Not one of the«-c trees failed to vege- 
tate immediately. They sent up yearly numerous shoots 
from near their tops, but as it was not deemed necessary to 
have the hedge higher than three and a half feet, these were 
clipped off with the shears. The stems continued healthy and 
increased slowly in prth, and the hedge ansvrered its intended 
purpose. 
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The remaining side of the small garden is exposed to the 
north-west ; and it was desirable to have a loftier shelter 
against that quarter. At this period the screening elder 
trees, in front of the tall thorn hedge, planted in 1816, had 
become no longer necessary, a shelter there having been ob- 
tained from some new buildings outside the larger garden. 
These trees had now attained a height of about twelve feet, 
and were generally eight or nine inches in circumference. 
They were now transplanted to the north-west^ side of the 
small gaiden, being set in a trench of suincient size for the 
roots, as the smaller trees were on the other sides, and their 
tops were cut down lo nine feet in height About thirty-five 
trees were planted in a length of ten yards. The success in 
this operation was most decidve, all the trees having vegetat- 
ed immediately. They formed from the beginning a most 
powerful hedge that would have been effective against vicious 
black cattle, and still continue in their place an ornamental 
hedge, sending out yearly a profusion of blossoms, and at the 
same time answering every common purpose of fencing and 
shelter. 

Owing to some alterations of the manse here, and a change 
of its front, made last year, it became desirable to change 
greatly the form, and enlarge the dimensions, of the small 
garden now referred to. This was accomplished in the month 
of April last ; and the operation has afforded incidentally an 
additional experiment in the cultivation of the elder. The 
last year’s shoots, at the tops of the low parts of the hedge, 
were allowed to grow and remain at their full length, which 
was at an average 3 J feet, and in April the trees were trans- 
planted, and placed at wider distances from each other round 
the enlarged garden, not with the view of forming a fence, to 
which their numbers were now inadequate, but only a shel- 
tering skreen, and at the same time five or six of the more 
aged trees at the north-west side were shifted and replanted. 
All these trees have taken root anew, and are now in a very 
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prosperous condition, forming a valuable shelter of 7 feet 
high obtained at once, in a length of 80 yards. 

I shall now procecil to detail several observations I have 
been enabled to make during the course of the above de- 
scribed practice, in the cultivation of this tree. 

It is well known that the elder is propagated by cuttings 
or slips, in the same manner as various species of willows and 
poplars are. It is a common practice to take cuttings from 
the long shoots of one year, which are often sent up abun- 
dantly by young trees, I have found that cuttings from the 
extreme branches of old trees, including shoots of two or 
three years, answer much better. These have more buds in 
an equal length. They strike root more certainly, send out 
a greater proportion of roots, and the trees growing from 
them are more disposed to send up suckers from near the 
root, and make the shelter more perfect. It is also a com- 
mon practice to plant the cuttings to root in the places in 
which they are intended to remain ; but as they never all 
hold, much disappointment follows. The only right practice 
in planting a hedge of elders, is to have the plants all pre- 
viously rooted in a nursery : not one will afterwards fail. 

I have observed that the elder more readily and certainly 
adapts the vigour of its growth to the richness of the soil 
than any other tree with which I am acquainted, and bears 
the application of the richest and freshest manure with great 
advantage. lu this respect it more approaches to the habit 
of an herbaceous plant ; and we can take advantage of the 
habit to hasten the establishment of a sufficient Iiodge, by the 
application of a large quantity of manure. 

But the most important observation is, that the whole 
management and training of this tree, if wo mean to pro- 
cure an effective hedge of it, must be totally unlike, and 
even, in some respects, quite the reverse of that which ex- 
perience has proved to answer well with the plant most com- 
monly used for hedges, namdy, the white thorn ; and this 
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arises partly from the habit of the tree, in respect of the 
manner in which it increases in size, and partly from the cir- 
cumstance, that, to ensure a fencible hedge of it, we must 
procure great strength of the stems to resist the pressure of 
the cattle, as we cannot trust to any closeness of small 
branches as in the thorn, which is armed with powerful 
prickles to repel every rude assailant, and prevent the strength 
of the stem being brought to a trial. 

In fact, the habit of growth of the elder prevents our be- 
ing able to ensure any closeness of small branches near the 
ground. The young tree, after being well rooted, sends up 
one or more upright shoots, which attain a great height in 
one year. These have remote opposite pairs of buds, from 
which only any branches can afterwards spring. In the suc- 
ceeding year, a few only of these, near the top, send out 
branches, which also grow upright, and thus a long stem, 
nearly naked, is left below. It is in \ain that any attempt 
IS made on a young tree, to thicken the growth of branches 
below, by cutting the leading shoots, as we do with success 
in the thorn. The cut shoot cither dies down to its insertion, 
or sends out only one, or at most very few branches, which 
inveterately take the same upright position that had been 
maintained by the shoot cut off. In the mean time, the in- 
crease of thickness, and strength of the lower stem, are re*- 
tarded in exact proportion to the extent of cutting off of the 
leaders; and, without obtaining our purpose of thickening 
the hedge, we have prevented the perfecting of that which, 
in this tree, it should be our great end to secure, namely, a 
live stake strong enough to resist the push of a beast 

But if we leave nature to pursue its own course in the en- 
largement of the tree, we shall perceive that, in the course 
of three or four years, no more upright shoots are sent out, 
but that the tree, having attained the height of nine or ten 
feet, forms a dense top of innumerable leafy branches, and 
enlarges the girth and strength of its stem, with as much ra- 
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pidity as it had at first lengthened it. Any additions to its 
height are now made with great slowness^ and it soon ceases 
altogether to grow any taller. 

It will be found, too, that the more aged branches of the 
tree, although the young ones died under the operation of the 
shears, now bear pruning very well ; and may be cut down to 
any height that is desirable, without endangering the health 
of the stem. 

The truth of this was amply demonstrated in the case of 
the trees employed to fence the small garden. The smaller 
of the trees there used, were cut down to half their length, 
and the larger were shortened at the top three feet ; and that 
too, in the year in which they were transplanted ; yet all throve 
immediately. 

The way to manage an elder hedge is, therefore, to let it 
grow, as Nature directs, till the trees have attained a sufficient 
strength of stem, and then to cut off the top to the desired 
height 

But afler the practicability has been proved, — ^as in the 
above detail, — of planting out a hedge from the nursery, that 
shall be fencible from the time of planting, we may direct 
our attention to the extent of nursery, and the expense that 
may be necessary for procuring a given length of such a 
hedge. The trees, forming a hedge fencible against sheep, 
planted in 18S8, were four years old. They were too feeble 
to resist black cattle, but I remember distinctly that they 
were stunted in the nursery for want of sufficient room. They 
were so crowded, that a square yard contained on an average 
4|ds. plants. Suppose that, in place of this, the slips wore 
planted with only two to the square yard, I am of opinion, from 
the experience I have had, that at these distances, the plants 
would in five years become sufficiently strong to answer any 
common purpose of fencing. At this rate, we should have 
about 3000 plants on a quarter of a Scotch acre, and these at 
S5 plants to every ten yards, the number set in the part of the 
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tence above described, as complete against oottlcj would bo 
sufficient for 857 yards of hedge. Allowing now L. 6 as the 
rent of the nursery ground at L. 1 per annum, L. 2 for plants 
ing and hoeing the young trees, and one halfpenny per yard 
for planting the hedge, the expense would be only 2^d. per 
yard of hedge. 

It is obvious that a nursery for such a purpose must be on 
or near the farm on which the hedge is to be planted, to avoid 
the expense of carriage of the heavy trees. 

No danger need be anddipated of the trees not holding in 
their new situation, for we have seen above, that, of several 
hundred elder trees transplanted with roots at various ages, 
from one to seventeen years, not one failed to prosper. It is, in 
fact, on the great tenacity of life in the tree on transplanting, 
ascertained, as we have seen, by an experience sufficiently 
ample, that the system of forming hedges of it, fencible from 
the beginning, entirely hinges. 

An improvement in the manner of planting such a hedge 
has occurred to me, which indeed I have not brought to the 
test of experiment, but may yet be not unworthy of notice ; 
at least it may deserve a trial. I have incidentally formed 
small pieces of fences, for temporary purposes, of young thin- 
nings of fir plantations, by fixing them vertically in the ground, 
by means of a small trench dug to receive the ends, and again 
ramming down the earth about them. These I have found 
to be most certainly fencible when the trees were all mucli 
inclined in one direction in the line of the fence. Smaller 
trees are effective when so set, and wc might have recourse 
to a similar plan in planting the live hedge, probably with 
equal effect. That an inclined position of the main stem 
is not iiyurious to the health of the elder, there is a proof 
here in some very healthy trees, which have taken an inclina- 
tion even lower than 45% to avoid the shade of taller trees 
near them. 
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Our power of giving them this position arises from our 
planting a hedge perfect from the first ; and, were we to pre- 
fer the upright position, we possess, by this method, the great 
advantage of being able to place the stems with correct uni- 
formity of distance and line, so that there shall be no large 
openings, nor straggling stems, to form a pass for the cattle, — 
circumstances which can scarcely be avoided in any hedge 
raised from young plants on the spot. 

It is necessary to add, in explanation, that the soil in which 
I have cultivated the elder, is a black dry loam of good qua- 
lity, and the situation about twenty-six miles inland, about 420 
feet above the sea, in a district where, some time or other, al- 
most every winter, the temperature descends to about zero in 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

I shall conclude by a warning of an en'oneous statement, 
regarding the common elder, made by Lord E!amcs, in his 
Gentleman Farmer. He says, A hare will not touch it, 
nor any other beast,” (p. 272, 4th edition.) This is a mis- 
take. The leaves are greedily eaten by sheep, and black cat- 
tle sometimes crop them. 

ALrOBD, 

2,1 th September 1833 . 


N. Some additional explanations and notices that can 
be given, may deserve attention. The hedges and screening 
rows above described were all planted on level ground. Many 
detached trees were on tlic top of sunk earthen fences. All 
succeeded, and are now highly prospering. I have observed 
that the cider is impatient of drought, and this indicates the 
watering of slips newly set in a nursery, should much drought 
soon after intervene. 

On one large tree, planted for a screen, of which the stem 
had grown up too naked to fit the pui'poso effectually, the 
following operation was some time ago performed. The long- 
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er branches were bent down, and their esctremities firmly peg- 
ged down into the ground. These instantly took root there, 
and sent up vigorous ground-suckers near the parent stem. 
The arched branches have also continued to increase in size, 
and the screen is now complete. In effecting this operation, 
great care was necessary not to break the branches in bending 
them. The young branches are very brittle, but more aged 
ones are tough and elastic. A gap in a hedge could soon be 
filled up in the way now described. 

Although the flowers of the elder come only late in summer, 
yet the leaf-buds enlarge very early in the spring ; and this 
indicates the transplanting of k, as soon as possible, after the 
harder frosts of the winter are over. I have no experience of 
transplanting it in autumn. 

There was a difiSculty in planting the large trees in 18^8 
close enough to each other, owing to the largeness of the roots. 
It was obviated by cutting away with an axe the roots on two 
opposite sides, taking care to leave the best roots to be direct- 
ed across the line of the hedge. The trees were partly loosen- 
ed in their old station by the spade, and then forcibly pulled 
out by an iron lever. No injury appeared to result from this 
rough usage. A rooted elder tree is not delicate. 


[In 1831, the Society offered a premium to the nurseryman 
or other person in Scotland who should have raised 
and sold fbr planting, between the 30th October 1830 
and the same period in 1831, the greatest number of 
plants of the Finns sylvesiris^ from seed imported from 
Norway, or procured from healthy indigenous trees in 
the Highland districts of the counties of Aberdeen, Mo- 
ray, and Inverness. It was expected that three mil- 
lions should form the smallest quantity produced in 
competition ; but none having come forward with that 
number, a premium was adjudged to the author of the 
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following report, whose interesting account of the me- 
thod of collecting and preparing the seeds of forest 
trees, has already been published by the Society, vol. ix. 
p. 843.: 


REMARKS ON THE FIN US SYLVESTRIS, WITH THE NUMBER 

OF PLANTS, RAISED FROM NATIVE SEED, AND SOLD. 

By Mr Joen Grigor^ Nurseryman^ Forres. 

The valuable kind of pine which furnishes the red deal 
grows generally in native forests in the Highland districts of 
Scotland, although it is also found in some plantations in the 
low country, not a hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
retaining its distinguishing characters, producing branches 
which take a wide range, and red wood equal in durability to 
the pine of any country. Instances might also be given of 
the common kind or variety having been introduced into the 
Highland districts, where, although it has grown in the vici«> 
nity of woods composed of the red variety, and has attained a 
considerable age, it has yielded wood of no better quality than 
when it grew in lower situations. So great is the difference 
between these two varieties, even when grown in the High- 
lands, that the workmen at the saw-mills, where the trees are 
cut up, can tell from the sound of the sawing machinery which 
sort is undergoing the process of manufacture. It is there- 
fore erroneous to attribute, as many do, tlic striking difler- 
ence in the quality of fir-timber, to the difference of soil and 
situation, it being by them imagined, that trees growing in 
mountainous and rocky places ore more slowly developed, and 
thus afford wood of a harder texture. Some soils are cer- 
tmnly better adapted for Scotch fir than others, but the most 
experienced person would often find himself sadly mistaken 
in judging of wood from the quality of the soil. That which 
he would expect to be red and bard, would sometimes be 
found to be of the worst description. 

Many persons of considerable experience differ widely from 
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us in opinion on this subject ; and we can account for this in 
no other way than by considering, that there are many varie- 
ties of the Scotch fir, producing different qualities of wood. 
It is also surprising how the controversy respecting a tree 
which is so common, and of such national importance, should 
be of so long duration. It is upwards of a hundred years 
since it was alleged, that there are different varieties of the 
tree in question; and if the white kind was imported from 
Canada, of which there is no proper evidence, it could easily 
be shewn, that it must have been at least two centuries ago, 
and much more than a hundred years previous to the time 
slated in the Quarterly Review. The following is a quota- 
tion from an antiquated author on this subject, published in 
a work termed “ A Treatise on the manner of raising Forest 
Trees,” &c. As I believe I have raised and planted out 
more of this kind of tree than any one man ever did, so I 
have studied the best method of doing it, and am vain enough 
to believe, I am as capable to give advice in the management 
of this tree, as any person, though I differ almost in every 
article with all that have writ in English before me. I own 
that there is a letter printed in one of Mr Bradley’s Monthly 
Papers, that is very near right ; but I even differ a little from 
him. I shall therefore trace the fir-tree (I mean the Scotch 
fir) from the gathering of the seed till it is fit for the axe ; and 
you may assure yourself I shall say nothing but what I know 
by long and great experience to be true.” This present 
year 1733, I have cut down in Binning wood ^588 firs. I 
was once a great enemy to the pruning of firs, because what 
came from Norway had never met with that treatment ; but 
now, I think, when the side-branches are taken away when 
they are young, there can be no harm in it, for the bark will 
soon grow over the wound, and so no knot can be without 
that part ; for a fir never puts out side-branches after they 
have been once cut off. When I began to prune, I found 1 
had delayed too long ; for the branches were too great. Thi<» 
made the scars ugly, so that firs ought to bo pruned very 
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young. What I propose is, that after it has been set out for 
good three years, to begin and cut away two storeys or tires 
of branches. By this means, and every year cutting away 
one tire, you will never have above three tires on a tree that 
is designed for timber ; yet I am not certain, but if they are 
planted at 4 feet distance, and no other trees amongst them, 
that it is as good not to touch them, but let them prune 
themselves ; which, by rubbing on one another, and want of 
air, they will do. Though I have heard it asserted that 
there is but one kind of the Scotch fir, and what difference is 
seen in the wood when wrought, is only owing to the age of 
the tree, and the soil whore it gicw ; yet I am convinced it is 
otherwise, for this reason : In 1700, when I cut down firs 
that were too near my house, there were people alive hero 
who remembered when my father bought the seed. It was 
all sown together in the seed bed, removed to a nursery, and 
afterwards planted out the same day. These trees I cut down, 
and I saw some of them very white and spongy, others of 
them red and hard, though standing within a few yards of 
one another. This makes me gather my cones from the trees 
that have the reddest wood, as I said before. Hero I cannot 
but say something of the authors who have writ about firs. 
They not only shew their want of skill, but of something 
else, since they pretend to instruct the world in things they 
know not the least of; and arc so far from correcting the er- 
rors of old authors, that they who have writ last, write the 
worst. Though that letter to Mr Bradley, signed John 
EniNBUfiGH, might have taught them better. They advise 
the sowing five seeds in a foot square ; I say the thicker the 
better. They say they should stand three years in the seed- 
bed ; I am sure two are suflBcient, They are for removing 
them into a nursery ; the way I do is less expensive, and the 
trees thrive better. They likewise say firs will not prosper 
in a sandy soil ; now, X can shew by some hundred thousands 
in my warren, that they thrive though it is dead sand. How 
many kinds of fir there are I cannot tell.^ 
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But at whatever time this inferior vanety was introduced, 
it concerns us more to know that we are still in possession of 
it, and that it is cultivated at least in the proportion of thirty 
to one of the best variety. 

I have experienced the rearing of the best kind to be even 
more unprofitable than that of the common, and I am confi- 
dent that every nurseryman, who has speculated in sowing 
the plant, has found the same result. This arises partly from 
the thinness of cones, and the great expense of those produced 
by the led or horizontal variety, and partly from the differ- 
ence between the kinds not being fully established, so that 
nurserymen can seldom obtain a better price for the one than 
for the other, and those who commission plants of the best 
kind, generally require them only in small quantities. These 
are circumstances sufficient to banish the tree from the land, 
were it not more apt to grow naturally than the other varie- 
ties, it being adapted to almost any soil. In spring 18S0, I 
dried and burned on the nursery-ground about half a million 
of plants grown from seeds obtained in one of the finest fo- 
rests in Scotland, but which could not be sold at any price. 

Although the number of plants disposed of by me since 
October 1831, is far less than that required by the Society, 
yet as I believe the number of three millions was not disposed 
of by all the nurserymen in Scotland* since that period, I beg 
leave to annex a statement of the numbers, and of the coun- 
tries to which they were sent. 



SCOTLAKD. 

England. 

Ikcland* 

EiiANcr. 

1830 

200,000 




1831 

144,100 




1832 

248,100 

25,000 

40,000 

— 

1833 

54,500 

10,000 

40,000 

1000 


Total number from November 1830 to April 1833 inclu- 
sive, 76^,600. 

In the spring of 1833, 108 lb. of seeds were disposed of, 
20 for Ireland, 2 for France, the rest in Scotland. 

The seeds were gathered partly in the natural forests of 
Abernethy in Strathspey, and partly in those of Malundy in 
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Dallas. The price of the plants amounted to L. 46 : 6 : 9» 
averaging Is. per thousand ; but some were charged 
higher, others lower, owing to the quantity taken, distant car- 
riages paid, and the expenses of communication. 


DESCEIPTION OF A MACHINE FOR SCRAPING AND CLEANING 

HIGHWAYS. By Thomas Whttje^ Esq. of Gknesslin, 

The modern improvements in road-making, while they 
have afibrded us the means of being carried along with ra- 
pidity, comfort, and safety, are attended with heavy expense, 
both in forming them and upholding them in good repair. 
Among die items connected with the latter department is the 
expense of scraping and cleaning the surface of the roads in 
wet weather, when the abrasion of the materials is greatly 
augmented by their being kept constantly in a moist state. 
To get rid of the oceem of mud that would accumulate under 
these circumstances, became the care of the surveyor, and the 
practice has hitherto been to remove it by hand-labour, which 
is, of course, attended with considerable expense. To ob- 
viate ill some degree this source of expense in the economy 
of road-management, has been the object of Mr Whyte, the 
inventor of the machine now brought before the Society in 
the state of a model. 

Mr Whyte, about six years ago, impressed with the ex- 
pense attending the system of hand-swapping and scraping 
for doaring our highways of mud, turned his attention to 
the subject, and constructed a rude model of the machine ; he 
afterwards had the rake or scraper constructed of the full 
size, and by attaching it to a set of temporary wheels, borrowed 
from another machine, had the satisfaction of seeing its opera- 
tion verified by actual trial, and found that the principle 
might be applied to practice. From a feeling highly credi- 
table to Mr Whyte, that the application of mechanical means 
to perform this operation would tend to throw a great num- 
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ber of labourers out of thdr usual employment, he pursued 
the matter no farther at that time. Since then, however, it 
having become apparent that such means are likely soon to 
be employed, he has at last been induced to bring forward 
his invention, and, about four months ago, the model came 
before the Society. 
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The machine, las represented in the annexed cut, where 
Fig. 1 is a horizontal plan, and Fig. 9, an elevation, is a sim-- 
pie three-wheeled carriage, to which the scraper is attached 
in a position oblique to the direction of the draught. A 
pair of common cart-wheels, with axle, carry two slender 
beams of wood BB, fixed to the axle by caddy-bolts ; the 
beams converge towards the front part of the carriage, where 
they are attached to the bed, marked C. A swivel-bar D, 
is placed under the former, and connected to it by a strong 
swivel-bolt ; the third wheel E being hung in a pair of V 
straps attached to the lower side of the bar ; a pair of horse- 
shafts are likewise joined by the long draft-bolt to the swivel- 
bar, and by this arrangement, the machine can be readily 
turned in a very small space. 

The scraper or rake G, G, which is proposed to be about 18 
feet in length, is a bar of wood, to which a chain of sheet- 
iron, or steel-plates, loosely rivetted together, is attached by 
a species of Suspension upon T headed bolts. These bolts are 
applied at every fourth plate, which has a slit perforated in it 
to allow of a rising or falling upon the bolts, in proportion as 
the plates are affected by any inequality of the surface over 
which they pass. The scraper, thus prepared, is suspended 
by a strong iron bolt, passing through an eye in the middle 
of the axle, and also through an eye in the centre of a cross- 
formed iron strap, which is bolted to the carriage^frame. By 
these means the suspending bolt is held in a vertical position, 
and at liberty to rise or fall in that direction. 

The short arm of the lever H is jointed to the top of the 
suspending rod, and supported on the fulcrum I. When the 
attendant wishes to raise the scraper from the ground, to pass 
over new laid gravel or the like, he has only to apply his hand 
to the long arm of the lever, and thereby raise the scraper to 
any required height ; and, by means of the chain, it can be 
retained at any requisite height; the scraper being supported 
at the centre, the two stays, L and M, arc applied to preserve 
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the degree of obliquity varying according to the breadth of 
road to be cleared. 

It will be perceived, that this apparatus is intended to clean 
any division of road by going along one side of it, and re- 
turning on the other side, sweeping the mud in both cases 
from the central line towards the sides, and depositing it in 
continuous lines parallel to the edges of the road. Or, two 
machines may be employed, starting from the opposite ends 
of the division on the right and left sides of the road, so that, 
except at the point of meeting, one side or other of the road 
will be always clear for the ordinary traffic ; while the mud 
is deposited in a situation where it may lie without inconve- 
nience till it can be carried away It is conceived, that the 
machine may be also employed to remove recently fallen snow 
from roads or streets. 

The machine may be drawn by one or by two horses, accord- 
ing to the state of the mud, whether more or less tenacious, 
and allowing the horse to walk at the rate of 2^ miles per 
hour, that distance will be cleared to the breadth of 12 feet, 
less or more, in an hour. The saving of expense is there- 
fore so apparent that it seems unnecessary to enter further 
into calculation upon it. 

In addition to the scraper above described, Mr White pro- 
poses to employ a second carriage behind the first, carrying 
a sweeper, formed with birch, broom, or other flexible material 
operating on the same prindple as the former, and removing 
such of the mud as may be left by the scraper. Machinoa 
on this principle seem well calculated to perform the opera- 
tion for which they are proposed, and in this period of general 
improvement such an apparatus seems worthy the attention 
of the trustees of our highways. 
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j In 1833, the Society, considering the subject of Live Fences 
as one of much importance, oflFered a premium for an ap- 
proved Essay, founded on experience, on the manner of 
raising and managing Hedges, and on the kinds of Live 
Fence suited to differences of soil, climate, and modes of 
occupation. Candidates were required to detail the man- 
ner of forming the mound, ditch, and other parts of the 
fence ; the proper period of planting, the price of the 
plants, the prime-cost of wood for rails, and the expense 
of sawing and putting up the rails ; together with the 
subsequent management. They were also required to 
state the different kinds of plants adapted to live fences, 
and suited to differences of situation, soil, and climate ; 
to explain the advantages and disadvantages of a mixture 
of plants ; and to offer suggestions regarding the means 
of improving the state of the fences of the country. 
Three Essays were received, to the authors of which 
premiums were awarded, and of which a condensed ac- 
count is here presented. It is unnecessary to offer any 
remarks on the respective merits of these essays, and the 
different modes recommended, as each of them is given 
in a tolerably detailed fonn.] 


Essay I . — By Mr J/ojvToojiiEay, BucJuinan Mouse^ near 
Drymen. 

Various plans arc in use for raising hedges. The first is, 
to plant the hedge on an even surface ; the second, to place 
it on a raised surface ; the third, to form a ditch, and to pUnt 
the hedge at the surface in the side of the ditch ; the fourth, 
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to form a mound, and plant the hedge in the middle of it ; 
the fifth, to plant a hedge on each side of the mound, thus 
forming a double fence ; the sixth, to build a sunk wall, or 
to form a sloping cut, and to plant the hedge at the top of 
the wall car cat. 

The first method, that of planting a hedge on an e^en sur- 
face, is represented by Kg. 1. The line being marked out, 
the ground should be trenched, one yard and a half wide, and 
dghteen inches deep ; and when of bad quality, it should be 
improved, by adding good earth. This part of the work 
may be done at any time of the year. When you are going to 
plant your hedge, make an even downward cut with the spade 
the length of the line, along the imddle of the trenched ground, 
and lay it upon one side. When this is done, drop your 
plants along the line, in the order in which they are to be 
planted, and plant them neatly to the side of the cut, placing 
them three or four inches apart, according to their size. 
When they are fixed along the line, let the mould be proper- 
ly trodden to their roots ; then dress the ground to the hedge. 
This sort of hedge requires a strong railing to be kept up, un- 
til it become effective as a fence. 

The second method, although similar to tlie first, is yet, in 
my opinion, preferable, on account of the surface being raised 
a foot high in the middle, as shewn by Fig. 3. You prepare 



your ground as in the first plan, but observe to throw as 
much mould from the sides as will raise it to the height in 
the middle. Then plant the hedge as above. A four feet 
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hedge will be as good a fence on the raised surface, as one of 
five feet on even ground, and the expense is nearly the same. 

The third plan is the usual method of making a ditch 
along the line, three feet inside at the surface, nine inches at 
the bottom, and two feet and a half deep, all the earth being 
thrown on the side of the ditch on which the hedge is to be 
planted, it being usually placed near the surface of the ground, 
at the edge of the ditch, as shewn by Fig« 3. 



The fourth plan is to form a mound two feet six inches 
wide at the top, five feet six inches at the bottom, and three 
feet high, the hedge being planted in the middle of the mound, 
as shewn by Fig 4. 



In the fifth method theie is a mound, with a hedge planted 
on each side, as shewn hy Fig 5, the mound being thiee feet 
six inches wide at ihe top, six feet six inches at the bottom, 
and three feet high. 


j) d9 
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The sixth plan. Fig- 6, is to have a sunk wall, two feet nine 
inches in height, two feet wide at the bottom, and ten inches 
at the top. The wall should be perpendicular in front, hav- 
ing the slope all at the back, from the bottom to the top ; the 
back should be well packed or built, filled with good earth, 
and the hedge planted close to the top of the wall. This, in 
my opinion, is the most eflicient fence, and in the end tlic 
cheapest. The hedge should not be allowed to grow higher 
than two feet and a half. When stones are not easily got, 
you have only to use turf a foot or nine inches high, if the 
ground is good, and this turf you can get from the surface 
you move in making the sloping cut Where the ground is 
good, raise the wall or building with turf nine inches above 
the original surface ; when poor, raise it a foot, and fill it well 
up at the back with the best of the earth for the hedge, which 
is to be planted a foot back from the front. The cut requires 
to be only two feet deep if the ground is good, and one foot 
nine inches deep when it is poor. 
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The next thing to be considered is the expense of execut- 
ing the work in the different ways. According to the first 
two plans, where the ground can be worked with the spade, 
the expense is nearly equal, as the additional work in raising 
the surface in the second plan, is balanced by the expense of 
staking being less than in the first, a stab or stake four feet 
long on the raised surface being equal to one of five feet on 
the even surface. 

Trenching the ground a yard and a half wide, one foot six inches deep, 

con be done per lineal yard at L.0 0 I4 

Taking out the spading along the middle, and idanting the 

hedge, 0 0 1 

Expense of plants, nine or ten to the yard, . . . 0 0 2]^ 

Expense of railing, iivc-tcct slakes, two to the yard, rafter and 

nails, 0 0 24 

Amount per lineal yard, . . L.0 0 7i 

In the second plan, the railing requires a stake of only four 
feet, and, in my opinion, a hedge on the raised surface will 
become a fence two years sooner than one on the even surface. 
There is also ono-fourth less expense in the annual dressings. 
The cause of this is obvious, as a hedge on the raised surface 
is as good a fence three feet high, as a hedge of four feet on 
the even surface. 

Expense of trenching and raising the ground per lineal yard, L.0 0 2 

Eor plants and planting the hedge, 0 0 34 

Eor four-feet stales, two to the yard, rafter, nails, and putting up, 0 0 

Amount i)er lineal yard, . . L.0 0 71 

111 the third plan, or the common way of a ditch and a 
hedge on the side, the usual way is, when the ditch is cut on 
each side, to take a good turf, and lay it with its grass ddc 
downwards, on the side of the ditch where the hedge is to be 
planted. Lay the turf to fit the slope of the ditch, the slope 
to be six inches in the foot. Then plant your hedge, nine or 
ton plants to the yard, with the tops of the plants even with 
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the slope of the ditch, on the Lop of the turf, putting the good 
surface-mould to the roots of the plants, and throwing the 
rest of the earth that is taken out in forming the ditch to the 
back of the hedge. This method of planting the hedge I do 
not approve, for the following reasons. The first year the 
hedge looks likely to succeed, but the second year the frost 
during winter loosens the earth about the roots, when much 
of it falls down into the ditch, and the roots of the hedge be- 
come exposed, and are injured by the dry weather in summer, 
so that the hedge makes little progress, and becomes stunt- 
ed in its growth. 

Expense of forming the ditch, as shewn by Fig. 3, per lineal Td.lj.0 0 2 
Expense of plants, and planting the hedges 0 or 10 to the yard, 0 0 34 
Three-feet stakes, rafter, nails, and putting up, ..002 

Amount per lineal yard, . . li.O 0 74 

According to the fourth plan, you begin with a surface 
three feet and a half wide, building up the sides with turf a 
foot high on each side, and sloping six inches in the foot, 
which will make the top of the mound two feet six inches 
wide ; and on each side make the sloping cut two feet high, 
which makes the mound five feet six indies wide at bottom. 
The good earth moved in making the sloping cut is to be 
thrown into the mound, in suffident quantity to allow for sub- 
siding. 

Expense of forming the mound per lineal yard, . . JL.0 0 24 

Do. of plants and planting along the middle of the mound, 0 0 34 
Do. of stakes of 2 feet 6 incbesf, rafter^ nails, and putting up, 0 0 I4 

Amount per lineal yard, . . L-O 0 

The fifth plan being somewhat dmilar to the fourth, only 
having a double hedge, will require three feet six indies of 
width at the top, four feet six inches at the surface, and six 
inches at the bottom. The sloping cut on each side is shewn 
by fig. 5. 

Adding 24d. per lineal yard to the expense by the fourth plan, that of the 
present will amount, per lineal yard, to . . . LO 0 94 
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I would here observe, that the single hedge planted in the 
middle is the most advisable, and in my opinion the best fence. 
1 would by no means recommend the mound-fence in dry 
ground, as in that case the mound will get into a state of ari- 
dity, and the plants'will not grow. Furze may answer in 
such a case, but nothing else. I certainly give the preference 
to the mound with the hedge in the middle, it being the least 
expensive, the least troublesome in its management, and the 
more certain of the two to become a good fence. 

The plan shown by Fig. 6. is the sort of fence which 1 would 
particularly recommend as the most substantial and efficient 
for inclosing ground for planting, and in every respect the 
most effectual in the shortest time, and attended with the least 
expense in the management aflcr being planted. 

The expense of the first method shown by Fig. 6, or when 
built with stone in front, is as follows : 

For building and sloping the ground, per lineal jrard, • L.0 0 Ci 

Expense of plants and planting the hedge, . . . 0 0 S 

Railing stakes two feet, rafters, nails, and putting up^ . 0 0 1| 

Amount with stone &cing^ by the sixth plan, li,0 0 II 

When the side is built of turf, the expense is as follows : 

For building the ade, and sloping the ground, per lineal yd. li.0 0 2 

Expense of plants and planting, 0 0 3 

Railing two-feet stakes, rafters, and putting up, . • . 0 0 Ij^ 

3UO~T"c4 

The last plan with turf, as shown by Fig. 6, is the cheapest 
in putting up, but that with the wall in front is the best. The 
great advantage is the planting of the hedge a foot back from 
the front, at the top of the building with stone or with turf. 
This allows the hedge to have a plentiful supply of moisture 
at the root, without being injured by the changes of the sea- 
son. The railing is less expensive, as the hedge will become 
a fence in half the time required for the first and second me- 
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thods, the hedge in either of the last two plans being a good 
fence when two feet high, whereas by the first two plans, it 
will require to be four feet high. 

The mound-fence with the hedge in the middle, would, in 
favourable dtuations, be a good fence in the same period as 
by the last methods; but there are few situations that suit 
this mode of fencing, for the reasons already stated. 

I have now to speak of the different sorts of plants used in 
making fences. The following arc the kinds icspccting whicli 
the Society demands information, with their prices per thou- 
sand. 


Hawthorn, 

Cioimgtis OaeyaeaTUJio^ 20 to 24 inches high, 8s. to 10s. 

Beech, 

Fagtis syhatusa^ 

. 158. 

20b. 

Hornbeam, 

Osbfya mtlganSy 

. Idb. 

20s. 

Birch, 

Betula alba^ .... 

. 15s. 

20s. 

Holly, 

Ilex Aquifoliimy 

. 50s. 


Furze, 

Ukx europeBMit, . 

. 16s. 

20s. 

To these may be added, 



Yew, 

Tojeiis baccata, .... 

. 100b. 


Evergieen Pjiivet, 



Elder, 

Sambueus mgra^ 

. 80^ 



The thorn, hornbeam, holly, and yew, are raised from seed, 
generally sown in autumn ; the beech and whin arc sown in 
spring; the evergreen privet and the elder are raised by cut- 
tings four or five inches long, planting them in the ground 
early in March, in rows of a foot between, and three inches in 
the row. More sorts might be added, but the above arc those 
most approved of for live fences. 

The hazel, birch, and whin, I do not hold in much estima- 
tion, whether used singly, or mixed with others. The two 
first do not repel cattle, and sheep destroy the whin in winter, 
nor would it mix with other plants to advantage. The birch 
is too pliant when young, the hazel grows too open and large 
in the leaf to mix, and, in my opinion, none of these should 
be used in live fences. 
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The thorn, the holly, and the yew arc well known, and re- 
quire nothing to be said in their recommendation. The beech, 
hornbeam, elder, and evergreen privet, are particularly suit- 
able for mixing in live fences, and are also long-lived plants. 

Those which I would most recommend for being generally 
useful as fences are the thorn and evergreen privet, the elder 
and evergreen privet. When the hedge is of the first two, 
let the proportion be two plants of thorn to one of privet ; 
when of elder and evergreen privet, let the number be equal ; 
when of thorn and beech, let there be two of the thorn to one 
of the beech ; and when of thorn and hornbeam, let them be 
alternately planted. 

The thorn and hornbeam, the thorn and beech, the elder 
and hornbeam, and the elder and beech, make good hedges, 
and have a reddish appearance during winter. The evergreen 
privet, mixed with thorn or elder, makes a very good hedge, 
and has a beautiful olive-green appearance during the win- 
ter, when dressed in proper time in summer* Therefore I 
consider it the best plant to mix with the thorn, or with the 
elder, as the cattle do not eat it so readily, nor have I seen it 
infested with any sort of insect. The leaves being small, arc 
not injurious to the hedge; the roots are also very numerous, 
and soon fix the mould al the surface, so as to prevent it 
from falling away from the hedge, or tumbling down into the 
ditch. 

Hedges should be cut or dressed in the middle of summer, 
and the usual way of dressing them only in winter is very ob- 
jectionable, the growth of the hedge being, as it were, lost ; 
from being allowed to grow at the top all the season, it l)c- 
comes there luxuriant, while at the bottom very little progress 
is made, and in a few years il becomes quite naked below. By 
cutting the hedge in summer, an equal growth is produced 
all over, from the bottom to the top; and by the second 
growth, its closeness is increased, and the hedge greatly im- 
proved. The dresang should take place from the 20th of 
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June to the middle of J uly, according to the advanced growth 
of the hedge. By attending to this plan of dressing your 
hedges twice in the year, you would do them in much less 
time than would be the case were you to allow them to grow 
on all the season without cutting. 

7he season for planting hedges is often too little attended 
to, such work being left until spring; but the proper time is 
when the leaf begins to drop from the young thorns. I re- 
commend planting hedges in November and December, and 
not later than February, for then the juices be^n to circulate, 
and cutting the roots after that period allows the sap to escape, 
and thus retards the growth of the plant the first season. The 
hedge ought to be planted, as recommended, with wdl select- 
ed plants, from twenty to twenty-four inches high, and two 
years transplanted. They are to be cut down to twelve 
inches, and, if properly planted, will make fine strong shoots 
the first year, which should not be cut until winter, when the 
hedge is to be dressed in the wedge form to eighteen inches 
high. After the first year, dress your hedges in summer and 
in the end of the season, increasing them gradually to the 
height required. 

When the hedges are well managed, those at the top of the 
sunk wall, or building of turf, as shown by Fig. 6, will be a 
good fence the third year; on the raised surface in four years ; 
and on the even surface in six* 

On the subject of weeding the hedges and cleaning the 
ditches, a great deal might be said, were I to follow the ordi- 
nary practice ; but the method whicli I recommend is simple, 
and requires few words. When your hedge is planted, sow 
on eadh side of it white clover-seed, to the breadth of from 
two to three feet, as early as you can in spring; and once or 
twice during summer, cut the grass with a short scythe, or a 
grass hedge-hook. If thistles, docks, or other strong weeds 
rise, remove them ; but never dig about your hedges, unless 
you are going to add plants. Let the gia^-s be kept down 
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two or three feet out from the hedges, and dress them as di- 
rected. 

Ditches require very little cleaning, if made according to 
the plan recommended above, once in two years being enough, 
and the expense trifling. When the side your hedge is on is 
well doped, there is little falling down, and on the opposite 
side sloped away from the bottom of the ditch there is very 
little filling up, so that, in most situations, the business may 
be done for less than a halfpenny per yard. 

When you put up your railing to serve as a fence and as a 
protection for the young hedge, particularly in the case of 
that planted on the even or raised surface, in the division of 
fields, with cattle occasionally grazing on each side, I would 
recommend to put the stakes alternately on each side, one foot 
six inches out from the hedge, driving them’ sloping, so as to 
project sax inches over the hedge, they being four feet or four 
feet and a half long. 

For the other fences, stakes two feet or two feet and a half 
long, are suflSdent. Drive them into the ground at the dis- 
tance of one foot from the hedge ; and in putting up the rail* 
ing, drive the stakes on one side first, nailing the rafters two 
inches from the end of the stakes, making the rafter to be ex- 
actly over the top of the hedge. When his side is finished, 
drive the stakes on the opposite side, making them to rest on 
the rafter, and project two inches over it. 

When hedges require to be protected on one side only, 
make your railing accordingly. For the sunk wall and hedge, 
or building with turf and hedge, use stakes two feet long; 
drive them into the ground rix inches, and four or five feet 
apart, sloping so that the top-rafter will be even with the out- 
side of the wail or turf, and let another rafter be half-way be- 
tween the top-rafter and the turf or wall. Such protection 
for the fence will be found a sujBScient fence for repdUing sheep 
or black cattle, on rithcr of the last-mentioned plani^ until the 
hedge is an efficient defence of itself, it being observed to 
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bring the hedges in the cutting, as soon as it can be done, 
even with the front of the turf building or wall. 

I subjoin the prices given for making stakes of different 
sizes, and what they are sold at for ready money, together with 
the price of rafters. 


Charge for making stakes per 100. 

Stakes 5 feet long, . L.0 1 4 

Bo. 44 do. . . 0 12 

Bo. 4 do. . . 0 10 

Bo. 3 and 34 do. . 0 0 0 

Bo. 2 and 24 do. . 0 0 7 


Charge for made stokes per 100. 
. L.0 3 0 
0 4 6 
0 4 0 
0 3 0 
0 2 6 

L.0 0 44 
0 2 0 


Charge for sawing rafters 24 in. by J in, 
Bo. for made rafters, 


and 37 yardb long, 


Essay II . — By Mr John Grigor^ Nursery and Seedsmin^ 

Forres. 

Nothing is so much wanted in Scotland, for improving the 
general appearance of the country, and increasing the value 
of property, as hedge-rows. The method of growing several 
species of plants in hedges here recommended is, 1 am aware, 
at variance with generally received notions ; but as I have fol- 
lowed it with success in the course of a considerable practice, 
1 have full confidence in submitting it to the consideration of 
the Society. 

Preparation of tlie GroMnA— The ground on which a 
hedge is to be planted, should, if practicable, be trenched 
eighteen inches in depth, and four feet in breadth ; the sur- 
face to be placed in the bottom, and eighteen inches of 
breadth of surface added to it from each side of the trench, 
care being taken that the ground from the surface be covered 
with about fourteen inches of clean mould, which will effec- 
tually prevent weeds from vegetating. The additional sur- 
face will raise the trenched part considerably higher than the 
former level of the ground. When ihe subsoil is of inferior 
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quality, it docs least injury when turned uppermost, but when 
gravel or sand are found in large quantities, they ought to be 
removed, and the space filled with soil of good quality. This 
preparatory process ought to be performed in October or No- 
vember, that the frost may pulverize the soil. Some sub- 
soils, such as stiff day and bog earth, which harden into 
lumps in summer, are unfavourable to the gi'owth of plants 
in summer, until they have been long exposed to the action 
of air, and should therefore be exposed one year, and fre- 
quently dug over, previous to planting. 

Pkmtlng , — The proper time for planting generally de- 
pends on the nature of the soil. Such places as are in dan- 
ger of suffering from drought during the summer, ought to 
be planted in autumn, or early in the spring. 

It is found, that when a hedge is formed of two lines, the 
expense is nearly the same at the commencement, each being 
thinner than when only one is planted, and ultimately the dif- 
ference is gained by the double line being more easily brought 
into proper shape, and much sooner becoming an efficient 
fence. Some plants, such as the Holly, which readily ac- 
quire the necessary breadth, but are slow in attaining a suffi- 
cient height, ought not to be placed in a double hedge ; but 
a double line of thorn, beech, hornbeam, barberry, &c. be- 
comes a fence two years sooner than a single one. Whatever 
species of plants are employed, they should all be planted 
erect. Laying plants in a horizontal position, on the brink 
of a mound, always retards the growth, prevents the future 
application of manure, and, in some measure, deprives them, 
when young, of the genial influence imparted by showers i 
and although, by this method, the ditch and mounds nearly 
form a fence at the outset, and render the strength of a hedge 
less requirite, yet the plants commonly require to be protected 
by paling, and during my experience, I never found plants 
so treated keep pace for two years with those planted per- 
pendicularly. 
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Where the soil is very damp, the ate of the hedge being 
trenched, in the manner pointed out, should he made up to a 
sufficient height, according to the spedes of the plant intend- 
ed. Where dry, it should be raised on each side of the plant, 
so as to leave them less exposed. Having thus prepared the 
ground, sketch your line ^ong the ridge, where the hedge is 
intended, and cut out a notch parallel to it, of sufficient deptli 
to contain the roots of the plants. Prune the extreme fibres 
of their roots, and place them at their proper distances against 
the notch. The plants will then stand straight, with their 
roots inclined to that side of the line on which they were 
planted, it bdng observed, that although no ditch is made in 
the mean time, yet it is contemplated to form one in three or 
four years, when the hedge will be of sufficient height to re- 
main without further protection, and therefore it is necessary 
in planting, that the roots project to the opposite side to that 
on which the trench is intended. When the first line has 
been inserted, manure well rotted should be applied to the 
roots, in proportion to the quality of the soil, and the kind of 
plants. A stamp of earth is then turned on and smoothed, 
when the ground is thus prepared for the second line, which 
should be placed eight inches distant from the first, and plant- 
ed in a similar manner. The mode of planting the different 
kinds is the same ; but the distance, the quality of soil suit*^ 
able to each, the sizie of the plants, and the kinds which may 
be assodated, are circumstances that require to be considered 
in reference to each species. 

HawtJwm^ Crataegus osycucaMlia * — There arc several viu 
rieties of tliis plant, some of which grow very fast, with leaves 
of a light green colour, and produce large berries, ^hiJe 
others are of (slow growtli, with small dark leaves, and, ^vhcn 
young, very subject to mildew. The prevailing mistake iu 
associating thorn with many other plants, is by inserting the 
plants too weak, as they do not thrive when treated as an un^ 
derwood, but require to be of sufficient strength to take the 
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lead of the others. In selecting plants, theil: strength should 
be attended to, and not their age or height, especially when 
they are intended to be planted with any other kind. In this 
case, they should not be less than half an inch in diameter at 
the surface of the ground ; but if they cannot be obtained of 
this size, smaller ones may be planted in well manured friable 
soil, where the fence is to be entirely of this species. In wet 
clayey soil, weak plants are commonly affected with mildew, 
while strong plants thrive in this as well as any other soil. 

In a double hedge, the plants should be placed seven inches 
apart ; in a single hedge about five inches. They should be 
removed from the pits in small quantities, as the work pro- 
ceeds, so that their roots may not suffer from exposure. 
When thorns of the smaller description are used, they should 
be inserted four inches apart, in a dngle line. In planting 
thorns of the stout size recommended, whether in doable or 
single hedges, they should be plaoed into the notdi, and 
wholly covered with soil, thdr tops reaching to within half an 
inch of the surface, their stems having previously been crop- 
ped to within an inch of the ground mark. 

Hornbeam, beech, or hoUy, make a good mixture with 
thorn. The two former species should be of equal stoutness 
with the thorn ; but the latter requires to be stouter. All or 
anj^ of these may be placed in the sin^e hedge along with 
thorn, or in the double, dither interspersed, or forming one of 
the lines. It is generally the case, in a double fence of this 
kind, to plant the thorn on the side where strength is most 
requisite. 

The top-shoots of beech and hornbeam, which are some- 
times very long, should be lopped off ; those of the other 
kinds may be allowed to remain at full length. The thorns 
begin to ^rout about the middle of May, and about the end 
of August they equal their associates in length, averaging 
two feet The first yearns growth is quite upright, the se- 
cond year furnishes them with lateral shoots, and adds ten or 
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twelve inches to their height. When the surface is to be af- 
terwards raised by the formation of a ditch, it is of no conse- 
quence although lateral shoots do not project close to the 
ground. 

In April 183S, I planted a considerable extent of hedges ; 
one of them, a doable hedge, composed of thorn and beech, 
planted along a common public road, in ground trenched the 
preceding autumn, and standing a foot above the level of the 
road. On the thorn plants being placed in the ground, seven 
inches apart, a cart-load of manure, about one ton, was ap- 
plied to every 100 yards, pladng it with a mixture of earth 
to the roots of the plants. The beech plants, picked^ three 
years transplanted, composing the inner line, were placed at 
the same distance, and had about half the above quantity of 
manure. This hedge is fenced on one side by a paling four 
and a half feet high, composed of fir piles averaging three 
inches and a half in diameter at top. They are sunk about 
ten inches, and being placed straight on the outside, a rail one 
inch and a quarter thick and three inches broad is nailed along 
the straight side, within two inches of the top, which has a neat 
appearance, and is much stronger than when placed on the 
top. Each yard contains seven posts. This fence was con- 
tracted for and erected at L.^ : 1 ; 8 per 100 yards. The ex- 


pense was as follows : — 

Average price of trenching 100 yards 4 feet broad deop, L. 0 2 0 
14 tons of manure, • . . . . . 0 3 0 

Thom plants, . . . . , . 0 9 0 

Beech plants, . . . . . . 0 10 7 

levelling and planting, . . . . . 0 4 0 


Ii.1 10 1 

Crdb-apple Stocky Pyrus ocerJa.— This variety, which is 
grown from seeds of the true crab-apple, is very hardy, and 
being thorny, is admirably adapted for fences. It should be 
selected about five years old, that is, four years seedlings, three 
years transplanted, when they are half an inch in diameter at the 
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surface of the ground. When of this size, they may, with 
the aid of manure, be reconciled to soil of almost any descrip- 
tion. It is treated in all respects like thorn, but need not be 
cut close to the ground, if intended for a situation where the 
soil is to be raised on the hedge becoming an efficient fence. 
Another variety called the Free-apple Stock, is grown from 
seeds of common apples, and is suitable for interspersing with 
plants of quick growth, but is very subject to caterpillars, and 
besides being short-lived, is not adapted to great altitudes. 
Both kinds are sold at 80s. per 1000 of the size recommended. 

Crah’plum Stocky Prunns spinosa. There are several 
kinds of crab-plum, but the common and the Brussels plum 
stock are the most suitable for fences, the former, however, 
being the best. They should be placed five inches apart, in a 
single hedge, and seven in a double one. They grow well 
with a mixture of crab-apple or strong hawthorn. They 
should be headed within six inches of the ground, and well 
manured. These varieties of plum generally produce suckers 
along the hedge side, after being frequently pruned, which 
renders them only adapted to places where this may be pre- 
vented by the tillage of the ground, or where crops are pro* 
duced which cannot be injured in this way. The common 
variety is the most durable ; both are adapted to dry soil only.- 
Stout plants, two years transplanted, cost 80s. per 1000. 

Hornbeam^ Carpinns Betulus^ is very suitable for hedges, 
as it grows close, and produces a great quantity of leaves, 
which, although apt to shed in the beginning of winter, may 
be retained later, by pruning twice a-ycar, once in the end of 
July. It associates well with thorn, beech, barberry, and hol- 
ly, is adapted to sandy or gravelly soil, well manured, and 
will not grow freely where water lies near the surface. Al- 
though it grows speedily, it is of a soft and yielding nature, 
but is well suited for close or shaded situations. Plants, two 
years seedling, three years transplanted,- cost about SOs. per 
1000. 
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Beechi Fagus sylvatica. Perhaps no plant is better calctt** 
lated for screen fences. It requires to be planted at least two 
feet above the level of stagnant water, thrives best in rich 
loose soil, and is fit for being transplanted as hedges when 
from five to six feet high, if it has been frequently removed, 
and has had sufficient space for furnishing itself with branches 
from the surface in a conical form. Such plants are worth 
10s. per 100, and are successfully treated by the following 
method. In the month of March, make an opening of suffi- 
cient size for their roots, in ground previously trenched ; lift 
the plants, and place them in the opening as close as they will 
stand ; manure them well, and they will form at once a hedge 
of the ordinary height, but not of sufficient strength to remain 
unprotected until they are frequently pruned, which should 
be done immediately after planting, and afterwards every 
summer and spring. In forming such a hedge, posts five or 
six inches in diameter, four feet above ground, are placed in 
its centre, about eight feet apart. A rail of 1 ^ inches square 
is then extended on each side of the hedge, and nailed to the 
posts, about 3^ feet from the ground. The rails are common- 
ly continued two years. In transplanting beech of the com- 
mon size, two or three years transplanted, they admit of being 
mixed with other plants, either in a single or double hedge, 
stouter or weaker plants being employed according to the site. 
Two years transplanted beeches generally cost 18s. per 1000; 
three or four years transplanted, about 85s. In a single 
hedge, the plants should be put from four to five inches apart ; 
in a double hedge, six or seven inches. This plant is very 
eligible for shelter, as it keeps its foliage throughout the year, 
and it is very hardy, and suitable for great heights. 

HoJlyy Ilex AquifoUum, This plant grows best in rich soft 
soil, and is generally of slow growth, until it attains the height 
of two feet, which requires the growth of eight or ten years. 
It is most suitable for a hedge when planted by itself, or with 
thorn or evergreen privet of a moderate size. Bushy plants^ 
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from one and a half to two feet are of the proper size to be 
planted in a hedge, and before attaining this size^ they are at 
least twice transplanted. Such plants sell at 70s. per I000« 
They should be planted in a single hedge about twelve inches 
asunder ; the season for transplanting is early in autumn^ or 
late in spring. 

Barberry^ BerherU vulgaris. Associated with hornbeam, 
this plant makes a very efficient fence. It may be transplant- 
ed early in spring, when five years old, that is, two years seed- 
lings, three years transplanted. Plants of this age commonly 
form a fence in four years, when placed in well manured soil, 
or in three years with the advantage of a ditch. They are 
commonly purchased at from 20s. to 25s. per 1000. In a 
single hedge, they should be planted four inches apart, in a 
double hedge, 7 inches. 

Corylus Avcllana^ This plant is well adapted for 
fencing woodland, as it is easily reconciled to different soils 
and situations. It is perhaps superior to any other fast-grow^ 
ing plant with respect to its thriving and bushiness, both in 
sunshine and shade. Plants two years seedlings, transplanted 
three years, are of the proper age, being commonly from twp 
to two and a half feet high, and are purchased at from 30s. to 
35s per 1000. They should be planted between October and 
April, and placed from nine to twelve inches apart, in a single 
line* 

Furze or Whin^ Uhx europtms. This shrub does not bear 
transplanting well, and therefore should be sown where the 
fence is required, on an elevation or face of a mound, in a 
drill in which a quantity of peat or wood ashes should be 
spread, a bushel being sufficient for 150 yards, and one pound 
of seed for a drill of 200 yards. Whin seed generally costs 
Is. 3d. per pound, and may be sown in autumn or spring* 
covered half an mch deep by drawing a rake along the dri£# 
The plants require to be weeded and hoed three times during 
the first season* They require to be cut down in March 

(E e 2) 
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followings within four inches of the ground, and must be 
kept clean during the second and third summers, at the end 
of which time they may be pruned with a twitcher into the 
form of a hedge. When they have arrived at a proper height, 
prune them at least twice a-year, in spring and at midsummer. 

Cleaning and Prunmg. It is well known to all who have 
had experience in rearing hedges, that the first and most im- 
portant point is to have the ground thoroughly cleaned, and 
that this is done with more ease before the plants are insert- 
ed, A hedge during the first three years requires to be 
deaned by hoeing on each side, and hand-weeding dose to 
the plants. During this period, crops of grain should not be 
allowed to grow within four feet of the fences. After two sea- 
sons^ growth, hedges should be manured and dug on both 
rides in the autumn or spring. It is not necessary to dig 
deeper than four or five inches ; on the side to which the 
roots of the plants are indined, it is requisite to keep the 
spade at the distance of eight or ten inches from their stems, 
in order that the main roots be not mutilated. The manure 
should be dug in on the opposite side of the hedge, close to 
the plants, as none of their main fibres project on that side. 
There is a wonderful contrast between a hedge treated in this 
way, and one left to shoot up through rank herbage, the 
plants in the latter case growing bare and stunted. 

The different kinds of plants treated of require to be prun- 
ed at least either in the end or the beginning of the year ; but 
many of them, such as beech, hornbeam, and even thorn, 
grow closer when pruned at midsummer. Many plants, after 
standing two years in a single hedge, require to be lop- 
ped over from one to two feet high, that they may get bushy, 
and assume the proper shape, which is broad at the base, and 
narrow as it advances, terminating in a point. In a double 
hedge, cropping is seldom or never necessary. A thorn hedge 
should not be pruned until the commencement of the third yearns 
growth, at which time a double hedge is of generally sufficient 
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breadth at the surface of the ground. Eighteen inches are 
the proper breadth for a hedge six feet high ; for every foot 
a hedge advances in height, it should be reduced three inches 
in breadth ; at this rate, the leading shoots will be cut about 
a yard from the surface. Single hedges of this age are too 
feeble to remain at full length, and too narrow to be moulded 
into this shape; they should therefore be headed fourteen 
inches from the ground, and shaped the following year. Scis- 
sors are best adapted for pruning young hedges the first time; 
but after they get close and into shape, the switcher is most ex*- 
peditious, and in an experienced hand makes the finest work. 

Ditching. When land is not so wet as to render the for- 
mation of a ditch or mound indispensably necessary previous 
to planting, these are not formed until the paling is removed, 
at which time the plants will have become a fence. In form- 
ing the ditch along a straight hedge, a line should be extend- 
ed about one foot from the stems of the plant, which line 
forms the side of the ditch next the fence, and requires to be 
considerably sloped. Where the soil is dry and friable, the 
side of the ditch will be more oblique than when it is firm ; 
consequently the ditch must be wider. In some situations by 
road sides, only a small trench is formed, about two and a half 
feet wide at top, one and a half deep, and one foot broad at 
bottom ; but a ditch of a common size is three and a half feet 
wide, two and a half feci deep, and one and a half feet wide 
at bottom. In forming these, the greater part of the earth is 
cast over to the opposite side of the hedge, which is common- 
ly about four feet high. It is therefore necessary for the per- 
son who finishes the bottom of the ditch, to cast up the earth 
on the surface, while another turns it over to the opposite side 
of the hedge, placing a part between the hedge and the ditch, 
and raising it to the depth of five or six inches. In this way 
any vacancy may be filled up, by fixing the adjacent branches 
into the soil. The ground thus transferred is made high 
along the side of the hedge, and sloped down into the field, 
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Trhicb prevents the hedge from impoverishing the soil, or in*, 
juring the crops. 

Expenses. In a preceding part of this essay, the cost of 
a hedge planted in 1882 is stated at SOs. Id- per 100 yards, 
exclusive of cleaning and pruning. This is the only case in 
ivhich an accurate account was kept by me, excepting as to 
the price of plants. 

The expense of preparing ground for the reception of the 
plants varies much. Trenching eighteen inches deep in ordi- 
nary soft soil, costs 7d. per fall ; as the site of a hedge should 
be trenched four feet broad, 100 lineal yards cost 2s. 2d. ; to 
this add 8d. for dressing the trench, and cleaning ten inches 
cat each side, and the amount per 100 yards is L. 2, 10s. In 
stony soil, it frequently costs one-half more. 

In a double hedge, 1000 plants are required for every 100 
yards, when the plants are placed about seven inches apart. 
In a single hedge, about 800 are required, when they are 
placed from four to five inches distant. The prices of the 
plants differ according to kind and quality ; but the average 
price of common varieties for 100 yards is L. 1. 

Preparing ground for 100 yards of hedges . , , I/.2 10 0 

Plants for da . • . » . . 10 0 

1| loads of manure, at 2s. Od. per load, . . . 0 3 9 

I«vdding, planting, and fiuiriiing^ * . . . 0 4 0 

Hoeing and weedmg during the two following seasons^ • 0 2 G 

Third season’s pruning. Os. 4(1-. 

I load manure, . . 2 6 f 

Higging, ...IGf • " • 057 

deamng, . . • 1 3 J 

Pourth season’s pruning, 0 6 1 

Caeaninft ' ' • 019 

Pifth season’s pruning, 0 6 I 

Digging and manuring, 1 6 j “ * “ 0 2 0 

Porming a ditch 3^ feet wide, 2i de^, 1) wide at bottom^ 

id.peryiird, . . . . . . 0 3 4 

Psqiense of a doable hedge, which in five years fonxiB ‘ 

an efficient fences » m ^ ^ 


1*2 10 9 
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Beiddes the above mentioned plants adapted for general use, 
there are others more peculiarly suitable for ornamental hedges, 

screens in policies. 

Common and Pen^iuged Laurel^ Cerasus Lauro-cerasus and 
C. hmlanica. The common variety is easily propagated by 
cuttings, which should be planted in the beginning of Sep* 
tember ; they will root well in twelve months. The Portugal 
variety is sometimes grown in the same way, but generally 
requires two years before it can be removed. After the coin- 
mon sort has been transplanted two years, and the Portugal 
kind three years, they may be planted in single lines, six or 
seven inches apart, in September or April. Common laurels, 
from twenty to twenty-four inches, are sold at 8s. per 100 ; 
Portugal laurels, 18 inches high, at 1^. per 100. 

English Yexoy Tams haccata. This plant forms an ex- 
cellent hedge, growing extremely close, and capable of being 
trained up quite narrow ; a hedge five feet in height should 
xiot be more than eight or nine inches at bottom, and narrower 
as it advances. Plants from twelve to eighteen inches high, 
and proportionally bushy, should be planted in a single line, 
eight or ten inches apart, early in autumn, or late in spring. 
Such plants are generally four years transplanted, from two 
years seedlings, and are sold at 12s. per 100. 

Privet^ Ligustrum vttlgare. The best variety is the ever- 
green ; bushy plants, three or four years old, should be in- 
serted in a single fine, from five to six inches apart, from the 
end of September to the first of April. They may be bought 
at 8s. 6d- per 100. 

Sweet Briar^ Rosa rubiginosa. This plant is used for 
hedges in many parts of the country. It grows best in mo- 
derately dry soil, may be planted at the age of three years, 
from October to the end of March, and requires to be pruned 
very often, to prevent it from flowering, which would cause 
it to grow bare. It is short-Hved, difficult to keep without 
vacancies, and should not be associated with other plants. 
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Elder^ Samlucus nigra. The elder affords great shelter 
in summer, and in good soil stout plants of it ^ill grow six 
feet high in one season. They are commonly planted before 
March, and are sold at from 3s. to 4s. per 100. They are 
scourging for the ground, and very cumbersome, but notwith- 
standing may suit many situations. 

On Paling, There is great variety in the form of paling, 
but the best-looking as a protection for hedges, is the upnght, 
composed of piles or cuts of small fir trees, taken out in thinning 
plantations, and erected with the bark in its rough state. It 
sometimes consists of sawed splits of fir, placed with the bark 
outdde. Both kinds are more expensive than paling compos- 
ed of bars. The upright requires to be placed at a greater 
Stance from the hedge than the bar paling. From four to 
five feet is the usual height of the piles, which are driven into 
the ground about ten or twelve inches, placing them two or 
three inches apart at top, with the smaller end uppermost. A 
rail is run along on one side, at the distance of a few inches 
from the top, which makes stronger work than nailing it dowu 
at the top. 

The following is the prime cost for 100 yards. 

12i dozen txee% 6 inches thick at bottom, and 25 feet long, L.0 18 9 
Sawing the rails, . . , . . . 0 15 

Cross-cutting and pointing the piles, . . . 0 3 9 

131b. of nails, , . , . . , 0 3 0 

^Erecting, 0 4 0 

LI 10 11 

Another common mode of erecting upright paling, is to place 
posts of nine feet apart, with two horizontal bars, one a few 
inches from the ground, the other near the top. These bars 
are clad with splits of sawed wood, about three inches apart. 

The following is the cost for 100 yards. 
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19 trees, at 6s. per dozen, for posts and bar^ . . I<.0 9 6 

5 dozen tree^ at Is. 6d., for uprights, • • • 0 7 6 

Sawing the bars, . • • • « • 0 2 2 

Sawing the splits, • • • • • • 0 7 0 

61b. 4-inch nails for bars, at 2id. : . . . 0 13 

26 lb. nails for splits^ • • • • . 0 6 0 

Dressing tops of splits, and erecting, • • * 0 6 6 

LI 19 11 


Common bar paling is made of trees at 6s. per dozen, the 
posts taken from the root end, and pointed, so that they may 
be driven into the ground. This kind requires no nailing, 
holes being made in the posts, and the ends of the bars being 
formed so that the one acts as a wedge against the other. 

Expense of 100 yards of two bars. 

15 trees, at 6s. per dozen, • . • . • li.0 7 0 

Sawing and making, . « . • . 0 7 0 

Erecting, • • • • • * . 0 13 

L^ O 15 9 

L.0 10 0 
0 8 6 
0 17 

L.1 0 i 

li.0 12 0 

0 11 4 
0 2 0 

L.! 5 4 

Another method of erecting bar paling, is by driving posts 
nine feet apart, and nailing thereon rails made by ripping 
small trees with the saw. The posts are made of the strong- 
est of the wood, and are not sawn, but pointed and erected by 
driving. This is the cheapest fence for hedges, and although 
not of great durability, it yet stands until a hedge becomes a 
fence, or is eadly repaired by driving fresh posts near to those 


Expense of 100 yards of three bars. 

20 trees, . . • . • 

Sawing and making, 

Erecting, . . « . . 

Expense of 100 yards of four bars. 

24 trees, ..... 
Sawing and making, . . , 

Erecting, • « . . . 
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that are decayed. The posts are made five and a half feet 
high, and sunk nearly a foot and a half. Four rails are suf- 
fident for an ordinary fence. 


Expense of 100 yards. 

21 dozen treei^ at 2s. Cd.^ . . • * 

Cross-cutting the posts, and sawing the bars, 

101b. 4.andL nails, . • . • • 

Erecting, ^ 


L.0 0 a 

0 3 2 
0 2 1 
0 2 3 

L.0 13 9 


The above is the expense of Scotch fir pafing; but where 
U is required to stand for five or six years, larch inood 3s pre- 
ferable. In erecting a paling, it is of advantage to bum the 
ends of the posts, so as to char them a quarter of an inch 
deep at the place which will be situated at the surface of the 
ground. Fir wood also stands longest in wet soil, when it is 
erected containing its natural sap. 


Essay III.— Mr Jjmes Manson, JVbod-Forestcr to 
Sir George Cleric GfPenmiik\ Bart. 

Although it is unnecessary to enter into any details re- 
specting the utility and importance of enclosing and sheltering 
ground suited to the various circumstances of climate and 
modes of occupation in Scotland, as the benefits resulting from 
the practice are generally appreciated, yet it may be remark- 
ed, that before commencing any improvements on land lying 
in a state of nature, in the way of planting for sliclter, it is of 
the utmost importance that an accurate survey should be 
made, wilfc the view of ascertaining what may be ultimately 
useful and best suited to the nature of the ground. It has, 
in &ct, often been the case, that mon^ laid out at random oa 
planting and enclosing, without deliberate oonrideration of the 
most beneficial methods, has materially injured the success of 
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further improvement, and greatly obstructed the operations 
of good husbandry. 

There are three sorts of mound or ditch for subdivision 
fences, besides one for plantations, which will fall to be de- 
scribed separately. 

The first is the common form of ditch and hedge in general 
practice in the country. The ditch from which the mound is 
formed is cut from five to six feet wide at top ; but in most 
cases, espedally in wet situations, it is uniformly six feet 
The surface earth is taken to form the bed for the plants, 
which is done at about six inches from the edge of the ditch, 
leaving a margin between the edge and the ditch. If the 
ditch and mound are formed on pasture ground, a sod is re- 
versed, and neatly united with the other along the edge line, 
to render it less free of grass, and consequently less enticing 
for the cattle. The thorn bed is formed of the finest of the 
mould, and limed when circumstances require it. The thorns 
are then put in at a distance of about four inches between 
each plant, most of the branches having been cut with a sharp 
instrument, and covered with the finest of the mould, with 
the points little more than projecting from the front of the 
mound. The dyke or mound is then formed from the re- 
remainder of the ditch, which, if five feet wide at top, is two 
and a half feet deep, and regularly sloped on each side ; if six 
foci wide at top, it is three feet deep, and from 12 to 15 inches 
wide at bottom. The mound of each will average about three 
feet above the thorns, by which means, if the ditch is six feet 
wide at top, the total depth from the bottom of the ditch to 
the top of the mound will be about six feet. I have been in 
the habit of planting the thorns from the end of November to 
llie middle of March, but always found the end of February 
the best time. I uniformly prefer them one year in the seed- 
bed, and two years in the nursery row. The psding must 
necessarily vary, according to circumstances. If the land is 
in tillage, and likely to continue so for some tinae, none wil^ 
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be necessary ; but if cattle are allowed to graze upon it> a 
paling is absolutely requisite. For the larger cattle I uni- 
formly put a paling of ihrce rails on the scarcement, and one 
of two rails upon the top of the mound. For sheep it is ne- 
cessary to use still more precaution. 

It is a very good practice to make a face wall at the back 
of the mound of earth, of stone or turf, or alternate layers of 
each, about four and a half or five feet high ; and if a railing 
is required to make it a protecting height, one rail will do. 
This will be a sufBcient protection for the one side, and either 
a paling of four rails will be required on the open edge of the 
ditch, or one of three rails on the scarcement. This plan will 
protect the thorns from the sheep. 

A third sort of mound and live fence has been extensively 
used by us for young plantations. The width of the ditch 
is from five to six feet at top, one foot at bottom, about 
two and a half feet from the bottom to the scarcement, 
and about three feet from the scarcement to the top of the 
fence, which is edged with turf from the scarcement, the 
height being in whole five and a half feet. The hedge is 
planted on the top, about six inches from the back of the co- 
ping of turf, one foot broad, and a paling of one rail put on 
the top of the mound in front of the hedge, which makes an 
impenetrable fence. 

There is another sort of mound or subdivision fence, sel- 
dom if ever practised with us, which is simply formed of turf 
taken from each side, and sown on the top and sides with 
whins, protected on the top with a railing until the whins get 
up, where stones are not to be had. This makes a good 
fence and an immediate one. 

On bounding fences betwixt crofters on the lower and most 
fertile part of the estate, consisting of a free, dry, deep loam, 
no division-mound or ditch is ever made. The line of the 
fence is simply either dug out one full spade depth, or trench- 
ed double that depth. A cut is then made where the thorns 
are to be planted, and a sufficient quantity of earth taken out 
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to admit their roots being perfectly covered. The tops of the 
stems arc cut off, and they are planted perpendicular, six 
inches asunder, with tops projecting one inch or so above tbe 
surface. When the tenants are attentive, no railing is neces- 
sary, and, with good management, the hedge becomes a fence 
in five years, at the expense of a mere trifle more than the 
price of the thorns, and with no other loss of ground than the 
line occupied by the hedge. 

Sut if this last be recommended as tbe least expensive 
mode, that of a double ditch and mound is the most extrava- 
gant. Tbe loss of ground is enormous, independently of the 
ultimate expense of forming, training, and keeping in repair. 
Some gentlemen, however, seem to like them, perhaps from 
the conveniency they afford in having a row of trees betwixt 
the hedges to shelter the fields ; but in such a situation trees 
can never attain any size, and ultimately render the hedges 
useless. 

The expense of the first kind of fence mentioned above is 
as follows : — 


To digi^g the ditch, forming the mound, and planting the 

hedge, per rood of six ells, . . • . li. 0 1 1^ 

... 50 plants of beech and thorn . • . . 0 0 6 

... Four>rail paling of Scotch fir (young wood), 4 stakes per 
rood, 5 feet long, 3 inches by 2, the whole containing 2 
cubic feet of wood at lOd. • . . . 0 18 

... Sawing four rails, cut with the long saw, . • 0 0 6 

... Four stakesf, cut by do. . • . . 0 0 2 

... Charring do. . • • . . . 0 0 1 

... Carriage, nails, and putting up of paling, . . 0 0 4^ 

... Two ranees, . • . . • - 0 0 2 

... Upholding for eight years^ at 2d. per rood, . . 0 1 ^4 

... Cleaning twice a-year for the first two years^ at Id. per rood, 0 0 
... Burning, cleaning, and dig^g, 2 feet hock of hedge for 

other six years, at 1 id. per rood, • . . 0 0 9j 


1^0 6 10 

But if protected on t' e top of the mound with two rails, add 0 1 5| 
For upholding dc» for ei^Lt years, • • « 0 0 8' 


LO 8 11} 
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For the second kind, the expense is 

To casting ditch, fonning mound, and planting hedge, per 

rood, • • . • » .L-OIS 

Building hack, and cutting hack-drain, • • 0 0 7 

... Other items, as above, • • • • • 0 6 OJ 

... A railing on top of mound, to make it a complete fence 

for sheep, • . . • » • 0 10 


L.0 8 6i 

For the third kind of fence 

To digging ditch and building turf-waU, • • • L* 0 I 3 

... Cutting hack drain and planting hedge, « * 0 0 21 

... Thom and heech plants, - • . . • 0 0 6 

... One-rail paling on top of wall, • • * 0 10 

... Clearing and pruning for eight jean^ . • » 0 0 6 


L.0 3 7i 

Managements of the Fence . — If the thorns are planted in 
winter, it is indispensable that the immediate line of the plants 
should be gone over with a spade in the spring, to remove 
any impediments which may prevent the young plants from 
receiving the quickening influence of the sun and air. In the 
course of the summer and autumn months after planting, they 
should be gone over at least twice, if not three times, every year, 
to free them of weeds, until the thorns get to a proper size, 
and the weeds are destroyed ; after which, a weeding once a- 
year is all that is generally given, or in fact required. As to 
pruning or lopping, we never begin that operation till the 
hedge is at least three years of age, and we regulate it accords 
ing to circumstances, the future well-being of the hedge de- 
pending greatly on its management when young, especially in 
elevated situations. On this account I uniformly allow all 
our live fences, of whatever description, to arrive at a suffi- 
cient size under the fostering care of nature, before I cut them 
into a well-dressed fence. The roots and the stances are then 
alike able to give a double degree of resistance to our unna* 
Jtural manner of treating'* them, by cropping and grubbing 
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them into a form \f^hich nature never intended them to a&K 
some. 

After repeated weedings, the inclined or horizontal steins 
of the thorns will get bare and divested of earth, while the 
ditch will be partially obstructed. To remedy this, it will be 
necessary to scour the ditch, and put the earth taken from it 
upon the top of the scarcement, up to and amongst the roots 
of the thorn, taking care to place the grassy side downward, 
and the cleanest of the earth among the plants and roots. It 
is also highly conducive to the health of the plants that the 
mound of earth should be kept free of weeds, more especially 
a considerable part of it next the thorns, and frequently dug 
and kepi in a loose state near the roots of the plant. Under 
this system of training, we have thorn hedges on the estate 
that have become complete fences in seven years. The height 
to which wc prune them down, from the root to the top of 
the hedge, is from four to five feet, making the fence on the 
ditch side from seven to eight feet high. 

The above is the treatment we pursue until the hedge be- 
comes a fence, and that period is in proportion to the quality 
of the soil, its exposure and comparative exemption from the 
attacks of cattle, and especially sheep. When the latter ani- 
mals are admitted into a field enclosed by a young hedge, 
which has just become a fence, their gnawing and rubbing 
canker it ; and, on this account, in all the parks on our ex- 
tensive policy-grounds, which are frequently pastured with 
sheep for the use of the family, and which have a fence of the 
third kind mentioned, we have for a number of years been 
progressively substituting for the turf-wall a stone facing, 
which affords complete protection, the hedge on the top of it 
getting liberty to grow unmolested. 

When hedges arrive at an efficient state, however dose the 
pruning may be, they untimately become so thin as to render 
it expedient either to cut them over by the root, or to dress 
up the rides nearly close to the stems, the one or the other 
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mode being advisable according to circumstances. If the ad« 
joining fields are to be under tillage for a succession of years, 
it may be best to cut over the hedge, then clean the roots 
well and remove any decayed or rotten stumps by the roots, 
and replace the vacancies thus produced, as well as the others, 
either with thorn or beech. This is better than laying down 
a branch across the gap, in order that its perpendicular shoots 
may fill it up, as these are always feeble and seldom live long. 
If one side of the fence is to be m pasturage, and the other 
in tillage, the prunings of the hedge cutover could be planted 
as a protecting dead-hedge and fence on the depastuied side, 
until the young hedge again acquire strength as a fence. But 
if the parks on each side of the fence are to be continued in 
pasturage, the sides may be cut within a few inches of the 
stem, at the full height of the fence, the roots cleaned, the 
gaps filled up with young plants, the ditch scoured, and the 
earth taken from it put to the roots of the thorns* I am in 
the habit of cutting only one side of the hedge at a time in 
this way, until the young shoots from the cut side get so 
robust and compact as to darken the view of the adjoining 
park, thereby rendering it less accessible and enticing for cat. 
tie to break through. In three years the other side may be 
cut, the roots cleaned, the earth for some distance dug and ap- 
plied to them, and the toppings laid in a compact row at a little 
distance from the hedge ; or, if occasion require it, a paling 
of one or two rails may be put amongst the cut thorn, or to 
the side of the hedge. 

S^erent "kinds of Plants adapted Jbr jFcncfa.—- The above 
is a brief sketch of the management of a hedge of whatever 
description, although I have spoken only of thorns ; but I 
have now to offer some remarks on other species. When I 
was called to take the management of the estate, the thorn- 
fences were in a most luinous state, and a great expense was 
necessarily incurred to fill up the numerous gaps* On the 
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borders of an adjoining estate I had observed hedges of beech 
and thorn, on a thin moorish soil, 'ivith a rather bleak expo« 
sure, which yet form the most beautiful and compact fences. 
This induced me to make an experiment on an old decayed 
fence, which I cut down to the roots, and removing every third 
plant, and substituting a well rooted beech for it, while the 
larger vacancies were filled with young thorns and beeches, in 
the proportion of two of the former to one of the latter. The 
experiment succeeded, and all the decayed thorn hedges on 
the estate have since been similarly treated. In all the young 
hedges planted, the same proportion has been similarly kept, 
and the fences under moderate cropping are in a most healthy 
state on all the soils ; but the period of their arriving at a 
complete fence necessarily varies according to the soil and 
exposure. 

From the circumstance that the beech succeeds so well on 
all our soils, which are exceedingly diversified, and at an ele- 
vation of from 600 to 800 feet above the sea, I infer that it 
will succeed equally well in a mixed fence in most situations 
in Scotland. But although I give every merit to the beech 
as an assistant, with a proper admixture of thorn in the poor- 
er sorts of soil, and on bleak exposures, when thorns are apt 
to decay, I do not consider it by any means advisable to plant 
beeches among the thorns, in soils and climates where the lat- 
ter succeed well, and form good fences by themselves. The 
hornbeam seems to me to be much less adapted for a fence, 
either by itself or mixed with thorns, than the beech is, its 
branches being more flexible, and less capable of aflbrcling re- 
sistance. It is, in fact, better suited for a screen fence in the 
garden, than for a cattle-fence in the field. Nor can the birch 
bear any comparison with the beech, being much inferior even 
to the hornbeam, except on moss soil, where it thrives better 
than most plants. Birch can be recommended in no situa« 
tion but on the top of a plantation-fence or turfdike, on peat 
soil, where thorn or beech do not succeed. The mountain- 
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ash seems every way qualified to stand the severity of the 
cUmate in exposed situations even better than the birch, but 
it affords little resistance unless trained to the height of five 
or six feet. The hazel, too, can never rival the beech as a 
mixture with the thorn ; but, if properly trained, it yields 
more resistance than either the birch or mountain-asb, and 
may be planted alternately with them in certain soils. On 
marshy ground, willows are qualified to form a soft fence, 
and, when the soil is rich, their annual loppings may be of 
some value ; but they are useless as a mixture with thorn, al- 
though they may be planted in combination with the other 
kinds, with which, from their pliancy, they may be made to 
unite into a film fence. I know of no plant, besides the beech, 
qualified to form a good mixture with thorn except the Ame- 
rican maple and crab apple, which in rich soil form an excel- 
lent fence ; but on such soil the thorn requires no intermix- 
ture, and the beech is decidedly preferable for mixing with 
them in the poorer soils and bleak exposures. 

Holly forms a beautiful fence on good soils and in sheltered 
situations, but its growth is slow, and it docs not answer iu 
exposed places. As an evergreen around plantation fences, 
I have frequently used spruce fir, which stands pruning pretty 
well, and is preferable to larch, which is too pliant and soft. 
The whin, if judiciously treated, forms a good fence in moun- 
tainous and moorland situations ; but as it has not been em- 
ployed on this estate, I cannot say much respecting it. We 
have an old hedge containing a mixture of the sloe, the hazel, 
and the biiar, along with the thorn. Where the sloe is inter- 
mixed with the thorn, the fence is most excellent : the hazel 
part is very bad ; the briar not aimss ; but tlie latter can 
never make a good fence where there are sheep, and indeed 
in any case is too open. We have also an excellent hedge of 
barberry, which, when the neighbouring hedges are infested 
with insects, is exempted from the malady ; but I cannot say 
bow the plant agrees with ihom. 
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Means of Improving Fences , — It is impossible that fences 
can ever be made complete without proper attention. It has 
Leen seen that my method is to assist nature on purpose to 
promote our 'views, and not to thwart and control her ; and 
the experiment made on the old fence will aiford a practical 
illustration of what may be done in the most unfavourable 
circumstances. With regard to the general improvement of 
the fences of the country, it is indispensably necessary that, 
under all circumstances of soil, climate, and modes of occu- 
pation, young hedges should be nourished by cleanliness, and 
protected from injury. Without this, no living hedge, of 
whatever plant or combination of plants it may be composed, 
will ever make a proper fence. The remark applies equally 
to those old hedges that have been neglected, and are again 
necessarily subjected to a thorough repair. There are few 
old hedges, however bad their condition may be, that may 
not be renovated. To effect this, let the remaining hedge be 
cut down to the root ; let it be well dug and cleaned, and 
every decayed root taken out ; let pits be dug between the 
old stumps for the reception of the young plants, into which 
let one well-rooted beech, to two or three thorns, be inserted, 
and let fresh earth, either by itself or mixed with dung or 
lime, be put around their roots. Protect the hedge well, 
cither with a dead fence of the old thorn or with a railing ; 
keep the old thorns down year by year to an equal level with 
the young beeches. Py such treatment, and keeping the 
hedge regularly cleaned, the generally much neglected hedges 
of Scotland may be greatly improved. But wherever stones 
of good quality arc to be got in abundance and of easy access, 
although fences composed of them may be less ornamental 
than those formed of hedges, yet they must ever hold a most 
dedded preference, as an immediate and most efficient Ssoea, 
in all climates, and under every mode of occupation* 
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[Although the Society has already published several valuable 
papers ou the disease which forms the subject of the fol- 
lowing communication3 yet as its nature and treatment 
seem not satisfactorily determined, the Directors have 
deemed it proper to give publicity to Mr M^Farlane'^ 
views, which are the result of personal observation. His 
idea of the disease is, that it originates from inflammation 
of the liver, with alteration and obstruction of the bile. 
Obstinate constipation ensues, ending in inflammation of 
the bowels. The treatment consists of bleeding and pur- 
gation.] 

ON THE DISEASE IN CATTLE CALLED THE MUIIUILL. By 

Peter M^Farlane^ Esq, Svrgeon^ Garimore House. 

The disease called the Muir-ill is very destructive among 
black cattle, and is therefore well known among all who hold 
that kind of stock. When flrst observed, the cattle seem rest- 
less, and inclined frequently to pass urine, tinged with blood, 
in a greater or less degree according to the severity of the at- 
tack. By-and-by they pass it with difficulty ; and when the 
disease proceeds, the bowels become bound, so that at length 
the most obstinate constipation ensues. If not now relieved, 
the animals cease to eat, and death takes place in two or three 
days. When the disease terminates fatally, it generally does 
so from the fifth to the eighth day. 

Although this disease is well known by name, and in its ef- 
fects, yet, in my opinion, its nature, causes, and cure, are very 
little understood. The people, consequently, have almost as 
many modes of treating it as there are days in the year, many 
of them completely opposed to others. It is unnecessaiy to 
offer any remarks on the great value of the cow, as that ani- 
mal supplies man with some of the luxuries, and not a few of 
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the comforts of life, greatly aids him in labour, and affords 
him articles of clothing. The necessity of attending to its 
treatment is therefore apparent* 

To shew how fatal this distemper is among cattle, I will re- 
late a few cases. Mr John Gow, a friend of mine, residing at 
present on the farm of Tullachan, in the parish of Eilmaro-* 
nock, lost by it, in one summer, fourteen milch cows, his 
whole stock of cattle being about fifty. Mr McLaren, farmer 
at Lead, parish of Drymen, lost seventeen cattle in one sea» 
son, out of forty-five or fifty. 

I shall now state what took place under my own eye here 
within the last few months. Last Whitsunday 1 removed 
from Glasgow to this situation, and purchased seven milch 
cows of the Ayrshire breed. Five of these took the muir-ill, 
one of them, the first attacked, valued at L.14,. died on the 
seventh day after the disease was observed, although every at- 
tention was paid to her that the people best acquainted with 
the disease could bestow. Were it not that I had her di- 
rectly opened and minutely examined, I believe another of 
them would have died. Immediately after the cow died, I 
ordered four active men, whom I bad employed in the gar- 
den, to come and open her. They were all expert in cutting 
up, having been the persons who had long killed for the house, 
under the late Robert Graham, Esq. and the present William. 
Graham, Esq. of Gartmore. While they were engaged in 
dissecting the cow, I stood by and examined every part ia 
which I could suppose any disease to exist. I believed pre- 
viously, that the disease was chiefly in the kidneys and blad- 
der, on account of the bloody urine that had been passed, but 
to my surprise, the right kidney was sound, and the left only 
in part highly inflamed. The body of the bladder was sound, 
but about its neck there was inflammation, which accounts for 
the frequent inclination to void the urine, and the difiSculty 
attending that process. Turning to the liver, I found there 
what 1 believe to be the chief cause of the disease, and in 
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this my views are difi^rent^ in so far as I know, from those* of 
any other person who has written on the subject. A great 
part of the liver was highly inflamed, the gall-bladder dis- 
tended, evidently obstructed, and filled with a fluid of the 
natural colour of the bile, but of the consistence of serum or 
blood and water. 

The inflammation of the liver, and consequent obstruction 
and alteration of the bile, are, in my opinion, the chief causes 
of the disease, the latter preventing the regular action of the 
bowels. It is a well known fact, that when the bile is abun- 
dant, there is always a free or open state of the bowels, and 
that when the liver, from any cause, does not secrete, or the 
natural discharge of it is obstructed, the bowels in man be- 
come constipated. Therefore, there can be little doubt that 
the same causes will produce the same effect in all animals si- 
milarly constituted. 

When the inflammation of the liver extends in this disease 
so far as to alter the bile or obstruct its flow into the bowels, 
the costiveness comes on, forming the second stage of the dis- 
ease. If immediate attention is not paid to removing it, death 
will fallow in a few days. 

I am of opinion, that while the disease chiefly affects the 
kidneys and bladder, there is not so much danger, provided 
common attention be applied ; hut when constipation comes 
on, then, if the animal is not directly helped, and means used 
to open its bowels, and remove the cause, tlie loss cf the ani- 
mal is certain. 

On examining the bowels of the cow, I found every thing 
in a natural state, till we came to the third stomach, or many- 
plies, in which the food, or the remains of it, was dry, hard,, 
and fixed to its sides, or inner coat, as if beaten or pressed 
with a hot iron. 

What I would propose in the treatment of this disease^ 
which arises, as is evident from the above statement, froisr in. 
^animation of the kidneys and btiaddeir, but more especially 
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from inflammation of the liver, and consequent alteration and 
obstruction of the bile, is to bleed freely as far as may be pnt. 
dent, considering the state and size of the animal, and then to 
open the bowels in an efficient manner^ The latter, I know, 
is by no means easily effected, when the disease has come to 
the second stage. I would propose, and strongly advise the 
following plan : — 

Take more or less, as the case may require, of Glauber 
solt, from half a pound to a pound; castor oil, or if it is not 
at hand, sweet oil, eight ounces or a gill : mix them in a 
quart (or chopin) of thin gruel, and give by means of a horn 
or a bottle. Aepeat the mixture every three, four, or six 
hours, till it operate, and the bowels are opened. Should 
more than two doses be required, I would advise glystcrs 
of something of the same kind to be given every three or four 
hours from a large syringe, that will bold about a Scotch pint 
or half an English gallon. A syringe oi this kind ought to 
be kept on every property where there are stock, whether 
cattle or horses. These glysters, given every three or four 
hours, will likely have the desired effect, when joined with the 
mixture given by the mouth. Should this not be the case, I 
would advise to add to each dose of the mixture given by the 
mouth, two ounces of spirits of turpentine, and to every glys- 
ter double that quantity, and yet increase these quantities as 
the case may require. Continue this course till the bowels 
arc freely opened, <x the case becomes hopeless. 

In obstinate cases, I would advise one tea-spoonful of calo* 
mel to be mixed up with some sweet butter and oatmeal,’' or 
erumb of bread, in the form of a ball, and given to the ani- 
mal two or three times a day. Should this medicine be given, 
the animal must be kept dry and warm in the house ; and 
when the bowels are opeixed, this and all other purgative 
didnes should be desisted from, least general debility be 
brought on. Many other purgatives might be suggested, but 
1 know of none more likely to be useful tlmn the above. 
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Of the remedies now chiefly relied on, there are only two 
that I think worth mentioning, viz. large quantities of meet 
cream given during the whole complaint, and tar made into 
balls, with fresh butter and meal, to the size of rather more 
than a pigeon'^s egg, and given twice a-day, although to do 
good it ought to be given more frequently. I consider both 
substances as likely to be of benefit, the cream acting like oil 
as a gentle laxative, and the tar acting like the spirits of tur- 
pentine, which I have recommended, and which is a far more 
active and convenient remedy. 

Abundance of drink should be given, as thin gruel, in 
which some table salt and some saltpetre have been dissolved. 
Draughts of these ought to be often administered. I would 
also strongly recommend lintseed infusion, which is made by 
boiling bruised lintseed in water for ten or fifteen minutes, 
and then allowing it to cool to blood heat, when it is to be 
given freely. This fluid will furnish both food and drink, 
and, fiom its oily and mucila^nous nature, is likely to be 
highly useful, as it is in all urinary complaints. 

This disease is very apt to come on after moving cattle from 
one district to another, especially in the summer months. 
Some have supposed it to be produced by the cattle being 
kept on dry sandy giound and short of water; but whatever 
effect these circumstances may have in certain cases, they did 
not operate in the two first which I mentioned, and my own 
cattle were feeding round Gartmore House, where there are 
ponds and running streams of excellent water. Driving cat- 
tle *hard, and heating them, with their lying out at night, 
when perhaps they have been accustomed to the house, arc 
more likely causes of inflammation. From all I can learn from 
experienced farmers and stock keepers, cattle brought from a 
distance do not suffer so much, if at all, when they arc mov- 
ed in the fall of the year, as when driven in the summer 
months* 

A.5 a preventive I would recommend bleeding, when the 
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stock arrive at the place of their destination. All cattle for 
fattening, and young stock, derive benefit from it. Milch 
cows, it is true, lose their milk for a time, but it is better to 
have less milk for a few weeks, than to lose the cow, or even 
run the risk of doing so; yet perhaps, the giving of salts, ca- 
lomel, and other purgatives, may, by keeping the bowels open 
for some weeks, have the derired effect. 


REMARKS ON BLINDNESS IN SHEEP. By PETER M^FAR* 

LANEj Esq. Surgeon^ Gartmore Home. 

I OBSERVE in the third volume of the Prize Essays and 
Transactions of the Highland Society of Scotland, edited by 
the late highly respected Henry McKenzie, Esq., quotations 
from various essays sent to the Society. The Rev. Dr Singer, 
an observing and valuable correspondent, thinks that the dis- 
ease called blindness may be brought on by the pollen of 
flowers, and in winter by the days being sunny and the even- 
ings cold and frosty, as well as from the sheep being buried 
under snow. Mr James Hogg states, that this blindness is 
brought on by continued fatigue, or long and hard driving 
and, after mentioning some other causes, says, that some bleed 
them below the eyes, and let some of the blood run into the 
eyes ; yet he states, that the enjoyment of ease will infalli- 
bly cure them in a space of time proportioned to the fatigue 
which they underwent before.’’ 

In June last, I brought from a few miles west of Glasgow, 
four lambs of the large English or Leicester breed. I pur- 
chased here one ewe with two lambs, and one ram of the 
Cheviot breed. In the last week of November, two of the 
four Leicesters became affected in both eyes. One seemed to 
be blind, and first attracted notice by jumping as if afraid of 
being laid hold of, when there was nothing near to frighten 
it. One of the Cheviots that had been brought up near this 
place, was also affected in one eye. 
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The eyeballs have a very angular appearance, the whole 
surface being light blue, like the colour of deep salt water 
viewed perpendicularly in clear sunshine. There was of 
course no pollen of flowers in the end of November, and nei- 
ther long driving nor fatigue could have any thing to do in 
the case, for the Leicester lambs were carefully conveyed in a 
cart, and the Cheviots had been reared in the place. Tliey 
were all kept in a good house at night. I should think that 
cold and wet were the causes of the disease, which was inflam- 
matory. 

But my object is more to state what will cure the disease, 
than to account for its causes. I have stated that the eye has 
a particular colour, and it runs much over the eye-lid. To 
remove this, 1 asked a neighbour who has had long expeiience 
in the management of sheep. He advised, without giving 
any reason, that the diseased sheep should be cut under the 
eyes, which is Mr Hogg’s plan. I agreed, and he cut all the 
three, letting some blood flow into the eye. In three or four 
days they were well, and have continued so. 

This disease, whatever cause may induce it, is inflamma.- 
rion of the eyes ; and therefore bloodletting, as near as pos- 
sible to the eye, is, in my opinion, by far the best and surest 
method of treatment. It should be performed immediate^ 
under the inner angle of the eye, on the side of the nose. 
The manner of performing the operation is this: Lay the 
sheep on its back, and keep it there by assistants ; then the 
operator, with a sharp instrument, cuts the bloodvessels on 
the inner angle of the eye, one or both as the case may be, 
at about one quarter of an inch below the angle. The wound 
must be deep, or at least such as to allow the blood to flow 
freely, and should it not do so at the first incision,* he must 
cut a very little higher or lower. I state tliis so plainly, be- 
cause in operating on my sheep, though with a surgeon’s 
scalpel in good order, the operator in one case could not bring 
blood. I told him to cut a very little lower;. Which he dn^ 
and the blood flowed freely. 
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I do not understand what benefit can be derived from let- 
ting blood flow into the eyes ; but the blood-letting itself is 
certainly efficacious. If it should be convenient or practi- 
cable, I would recommend the exhibition of salts, so as to 
open the bowels freely. As to calomel, which has been re- 
commended, it certainly might be given with advantage ; but 
unless the sheep can be kept in a good house, and protected 
ftom cold and wet, I should consider it likely to be hurtful. 


ON THE CAUSE OF DRY-ROT IN LARCH AND OTHER TREES^, 

Communicated by Mr James ITjet, DtAlin. 

The Larch, although of a hardy nature as respects climate^ 
ia yet of a very flimsy constitution, I had a square of from 
five to six thousand four-year-oM plants, which 1 could not 
sell that season ; and to prevent them running up too high, I 
mi their roots'with a spade, by shooting it up the rows in the 
beginning of April. In May and June following, the whole 
square was covered with a sort of mildew and a small blue 
insect somewhat resembling that which infests the plum-tree. 
There was nothing of the sort on any other larch in the nur- 
sery, and I infen-ed that the disease was caused by the stag- 
nation and corruption of the old sap, in consequence of the 
cut roots not being able to supply sap to the whole plant. 
Had these larches been thrown entirely out of the ground, 
and regularly transplanted in the nursery or removed to a 
distance, no such thing would have occurred to them, became 
on raising them the sap would all have stagnated at once, and 
on replaieing them it would all have been set in motion. 

The surface soil is not alone sufficient to> bring trees to peri- 
lection, the subsoil being of still greater importance to such 
as push tbar rootsdeep. Id a field in which I bad a nnisefry 
m the QueenV Connfy, the soil to the depth of fifteen ext 
eighteen indbes was a l%bt sandy earth, upon a ccketso ttand 
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bottom, excepting in some spots here and there where there 
was a great depth of fine strong heavy loam. Now if this 
field had been entirely planted with pear-trees, there would 
have been some thirty or forty of them growing in the utmost 
health and producing fruit in abundance, surrounded by 
others of miserable appearance, blossoming without fruit, and 
more years without either blossoms or fruit. 

I have not seen or heard of any of the larch in Ireland going 
oS in the manner described by Mr Monro of Brechin in Mr 
Loudon's Magazine ; but I imagine the cause must be entire- 
ly in the soil. There were in 1815 at Emo Park, in the 
Queen's County, a few very fine larches, eight or nine feet in 
circumference near the ground, and seventy or eighty feet 
high, which bad never been transplanted out of the nursery 
plot, but were a few of the handsomest selected by the 
Countess of Fortarlington, to remain in the same plot they 
had been nursed in, and in which they had been put when 
one year old seedlings. These larches therefore afford no 
confirmation of the views of Mr Monro, who thinks that the 
planting out of smaller seedling-trees is in part the cause of 
their failure. No, the cause is merely this, that they have 
been planted out without conridering either the constitution 
of the tree or the quality of the soil. If the human race were 
to live on salt herrings, potatoes, and butter-milk, they would 
soon become covered with scrofula, which would carry them 
off, as these buggy trees were destroyed ; and the only remedy 
in the one case is to alter the food, and in the other to lift 
the trees and transplant tlicm into a soil better adapted to 
their nature. 

To determine the soil suited to the larch, plants might be 
put into pots having each a different kind of earth in it. 
That kind which gives rise to vermin or mildew would be of 
course avoided in planting, and all hilly countries have plenty 
of aoil fit for producing good timber. In the mean time there 
is little chance of being disappointed, if you plant larch in 
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either a light or a heavy loam, or even a yellow clay bottom, 
provided it be dry. At Woodbrook, the seat of Major Chet- 
wood, a plantation of Scotch fir died off much in the same 
way as those described by Sir William Jardine in Vale of the 
Annan, by their roots coming into contact with what in Ire- 
land is called corn gravel,*^ a limy substance mixed with 
gravel. The surface soil was a good hazel loam, but not 
much above a foot in depth. 

Then the whole mystery is merely this, that the venrun 
caused by the trees being supplied with improper nourish- 
ment, are sucking out the preservative matter of the timber, 
leaving nothing but the dosed part behind, forming what is 
called dry-rot. Therefore, before working up trees for any 
durable purpose, ascertain whether they have at any time 
been affected with vermin, and if they have, place no depen- 
dence on the durability of the timber. This is the reason 
why a great deal of the ash lasts so short a time after being 
wrought* Both the oak and the beech are occasionally sub- 
ject to insects, in which ca^^e they ought only to be applied to 
temporary purposes. The reason why the Scotch elm is so 
superior to the English in the durability of its timber is, that 
it is not so particular in its soil or nourishment, and is less in- 
fested by the fly. 

No dry-rot will attack timber produced in the wild forest, 
for there Nature has planted the trees in the soils best suited 
to their constitution, and such as will keep them in health, 
and enable them to perfect their flowers and fruit. 

The soil of the natural forests throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland should never be in any instance broken up for 
tillage, but husbanded with the greatest care for replanting 
the same kind of trees which it originally produced, such as 
fir, oak, beech, elm, &c. Although this soil may not be so 
pure for the second crop as it was for the first, still it is much 
more so than the soils that have been in Ullage. It must 
sruely afford an unpleasant feeling to the British patriot to 
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look forward two hundred years, and figure to himself the 
drooping of that meteor-flag” which has waved in triumph 
over every known sea, from the want of as much sound tim- 
ber as will build twenty line-of-battle ships; for unless a 
thorough reformation take place in the rearing of British tim- 
ber, it must come to this at no very distant date. Soils that 
have long been in tillage will not in one instance out of ten 
produce sound and durable timber ; for as I have been shew- 
ing that trees that produce vermin, yield timber incapable of 
being durable, T may say that every kind is so sensitive with 
respect to its nourishment, that unless it is actually in the 
very same soil as that which originally produced it, it inevi- 
tably becomes diseased, and its timber unsound, for want of 
natural food to nourish it, its juiceshaving been contaminated 
by the matter on which it has been forced to subsist, and thus 
throwing out the excrementltious matter producing vermin, 
which again feeds on its substance. 

None of the surface soils of the old countries will ever pro- 
duce a natural forest of the trees at present in existence, were 
they to lie unoccupied for a thousand years, for their earth 
has been completely put out of its original and natuial condi- 
tion. The most likely method, therefore, for obtaining sound 
timber, is to lift all the roots of the cut trees of the naturtJ. 
forests, make a thorough clearing of all scrub and brush wood, 
trench the ground deep, and let it lie fallow for two years, 
turning it repeatedly with the plough, that it may obtain the 
full action of the atmosphere. Let it then be replanted with 
the trees which it originally produced. Planting up such 
woods by merely making holes for the trees is no improve- 
ment, if we look to the ultimate stability of the forest. 

There need be no inference drawn from trees that continue 
(Bound and healthy without ever having the earth stirred about 
them, because they are placed by nature in the soils that con- 
tain a sufScienc^ of the principles necessary for their nutria 
tion; but when these become defective, then the whole forest 
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decays^ as may be seen in the Irish bogs in the Queen'’s Coun. 
ty. The bottom of these bogs is a hard white substance, of 
a limy nature ; the roots of die trees are all laid flat on this, 
and in some parts the trees are still seen standing on it, never 
having penetrated it, but having been broken over by the fall 
of the more decayed ones. This substance being the most 
ungenial subsoil for any of the fir tribe, caused the decay of 
the trees whenever they came in contact with it. The surface 
soil bad been favourable, a rich sandy loam, but in some 
places not of any great depth. 

All that I have said, however, docs not in any case ope- 
rate against ornamental planting, as I have merely been 
endeavouring to shew, that when planting is intended to pro- 
duce sound and durable timber, a selection of soils is abso- 
lutely necessary for that purpose, and that even in a small 
piece of ground a difierence of soils will occur, of which ad- 
vantage should be taken. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PREVENTING GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT 

BUSHES FROM BEING INFESTED WITH VERMIN. CommU- 

fdcated by Mr James Hart, Dublin. 

To prevent caterpillars from infesting gooseberry or cur- 
rant bushes, I would recommend the following treatment : — 
I will suppose that you have them in rows in a plot by them- 
selves. In the beginning of November, clear all the weeds 
from them, and give the ground a good coat of dung dose 
to tlie stems of tlie bushes ; then dig a trench one spade deep 
right down the middle of the rows, throwing the earth on 
each side over the dung, so that it may be covered one or 
two inches thick. In the end of March or beginning of 
April, fork up the whole with a dung-fork, filling up the 
trench, and making the whole level, but do not rake it at this 
time. Be particular in laying on the dung as above, and in 
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forking up the ivhole in spring, for I apprehend a good deal 
of the success of the plan depends on this. The time for 
forking up is just when the buds have fairly opened. The 
fruit is wonderfully improved by this treatment, and the ca* 
terpillar effectually prevented. 

The spade should never be applied about the roots of 
gooseberry or currant bushes, there being nothing more inju- 
rious to them. A heavy coat of dung needs not be given 
eveiy season ; but trenching them with a little dung close 
upon the stem, and forking in the spring, must not be ne- 
glected, otherwise the caterpillar will appear. The dung that 
I have always used is that from old hotbeds. 

There is not much danger of making the ground too rich 
about these plants, as their roots run near the surface, while 
they produce heavy crops every year, so that they exhaust all 
the earth within their reach, and therefore stand in need of 
manure and the free admission of air to their roots, in order 
to recruit them. A rich sandy loam appears to be the pri- 
mitive soil of the gooseberry, for in such the caterpillar never 
attacks them. 

In ground not exactly suited to its nature, the gooseberry 
bush would derive no benefit from the dung being laid about 
its roots if the ground were not stirred in the spring. Mr 
John Kyle, gardener at Blair- Drummond in Perthshire, 
dunged his gooseberries in 1804, laying on the manure exact- 
ly in the manner in which I do, but, from want of stirring up, 
he was not relieved from the caterpillar in the smallest de- 
gree, nor was there any perceptible difference in the size of 
the fruit. Whatever, then, may be the theory of the case, 
the practice is known to be highly beneficial. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND, to whose Consideration 
was referred the sntject of the General Shows of Live Stock, 
and the Arrangements and Begulations which it may be 
escpedient for the Society hereof ter to establish, with refer* 
erne to these Meetings* 

The Committee \7ould have been pleased that, in the ful- 
filment of the duty devolved upon them, opportunity for 
more frequent meeting and discussion had been afforded ; but 
since it is deemed important that this Report should be pre- 
sented previous to making the arrangements for the Perth 
Show in 1836, they will endeavour to submit to the Direc- 
tors the opinions which their investigations on the subject 
submitted to them have led them to form. 

These Shows have now become a powerful instrument in 
the bands of the Society for effecting improvements on the 
live-stock of this country, and therefore it is peculiarly im- 
portant that the Society, in the kind of encouragement it 
is to afford to breeders, should act upon a steady and well- 
matured system. It is not enough to give prizes for animals 
exhibited. These prizes should be directed to the end of in- 
culcating sound principles of breeding, and of encouraging the 
rearing of the best dasses of animals suited to the circumstan- 
ces of the country. It is important that the basis upon which 
the Society means to found its system of premiums should be 
clearly explained, so that a unity of proceeding may be observ- 
ed, and districts applying for General Shows may be at once 
apprised of the conditions on which tlie Society's patronage is 
to be offered. Under this system, steadily acted upon, will be 
avoided those sacrifices which it has been necessary to make 
to the prejudices of districts, and in some cases, it may be 
believed, to the wishes and interests of particular breeders# 

VOL. X. (o g) 
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A primary question, with relation to this object, is the 
particular classes of btock, or breeds, as they are called, which 
the Society will recognise and encourage in their pure state, 
by the offer of specific premiums. 

A classification of this kind is obviously necessary. Pre- 
miums could not be offered merely for the best animals, be- 
cause there could be no standard of comparison between the 
larger and more highly cultivated breeds and others, which, 
though inferior in size and feeding properties, are 3 ’et the 
only kinds which the natural circumstances of the country 
will permit to be reared. Thus there could be no principle of 
comparisoo between a short-horned and a West Highland ox, 
and yet the latter is the more important staple production of the 
country, and can be reared in circumstances under which the 
other could not subsist. In order to encourage, therefore, 
the different kinds of stock, which different parts of the coun- 
try are capable of producing, it is absolutely necessary to 
divide them into classes or breeds. 

Of what are called breeds, the most highly cultivated in 
tins island, and it is believed in Europe, appears to be the 
Short-horned. This breed, however, is cmly suited to parts of 
the country of a certain, degree of natural or acquired fertility. 
But as the breed of the cultivated country, it is deserving of 
all the encouragement which the Society can bestow. A 
promment object, therefore, in all offers oi' Premiums for the 
larger cattle, should be the short-borued in its purity. 

The next breeda, are those of the more elevated parts of 
the country, where artificial food can be procured only in 
limited quantity. Of these breeds the best model, in the ge- 
neral estimation of breeders, is the West Highland. There 
may be equally good animals, indeed, reared by particular 
breeders in all other parts of the Highlands, and therefore it 
might seem that the term West Highland might be abandon- 
ed, and the general term Highland substituted. At the same 
time^ the peculiar characters of the West Highland are so 
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well understood, that it seems better, in the offer of Pre- 
miums, to retain the term. This breed merits tbe utmost 
encouragement that the Society can give. 

The next classes of breeds, are those which are superior in 
size to the true West Highland, but inferior to the finer 
breeds of the lower country. These form a very mixed class 
of stock. 

Of these breeds, one distinctly recognised by its numbers 
and the permanency of its characters, is tbe Angus, now ex*^ 
tended over the adjoining counties. This is a breed certainly 
well suited to a large tract of country, and having been culti- 
vated with considerable care, deserves encouragement; and 
in this class of stock may likewise be placed what is called 
the Polled Aberdeenshire. 

Of nearly similar characters is the Galloway, though it is 
the production of a different part of the country. In the 
offering of Premiums, there seems to be no reason for distin- 
guishing these breeds from each other. They may be allowed 
to compete together, merely giving the Premiums to the best 
individuals of either breed. It is recommended, therefore, that 
these breeds be classed together, under the title of Galloway, 
Polled Angus, and Polled Aberdeenshire ; and as there may 
be supposed to be generally a considerable number of indi- 
viduals brought forward, there may be an increase in the 
number of Premiums offered. 

Another breed, distinguished from all tbe others, is tbe 
Ayrshire. In this breed, the attention of breeders has been 
in a peculiar degree directed to the characters which indicate 
the property ol‘ producing milk. By this means, a breed, 
valuable for the Dairy, has been formed, on which account 
the Ayrshire will be properly recognised as a distinct breed,* 
and the breeders of it encouraged by the offer of spedfic Pre- 
miums. 

la this enumeration of breeds, neither the Fifeshire nor 
the Horned Aberdeensliiie has been iacluded. In the case 

C«g2) 
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of the Fifeshire breed, it has appeared to the Committee, that 
though very fine animals under this name are often reared by 
the care and skill of particular breeders, yet, that in its gene- 
ral character, the breed of Fifeshire is inferior to what the 
district is capable of producing ; and that, with respect to the 
Horned Aberdeenshire, as the interests of the breeders of the 
district are evidently leading them to rear the hornless in pre- 
ference, it is not for the Society to attempt, by the offer of 
Premiums, to revive the cultivation of the other. 

The Short-horned, therefore, the West Highland, the Ayr- 
shire, and the Polled breeds of Galloway and the Northern 
districts, appear to the Committee to be those only which it is 
necessary for the Society to distinguish as separate classes of 
stock in their offer of Premiums. All the others, under what- 
ever name, will receive Premiums solely as they are good in- 
dividuals, without any distinction as to their peculiar desig- 
nation, being comprehended under the general class of « any 
breed, pure or cross.” 

A mean of improving the live-stock of Scotland, may be 
supposed to be by crossing the native stock with superior 
males; and since the introduction of the short-horns into the 
north-eastern counties, this mean of improvement is in active 
progress. The only cases in which injury may possibly re- 
sult from this species of crossing is, where a breed of establish- 
ed characters, and suited to the circumstances of the country, 
as the West Highland, already exists. In this case crossing 
may destroy the particular character for which the native 
breed is valued, without substituting another suited to the 
circumstances of the country where they are to be reared. 
But in the great majority of cases, comprehending innumer- 
able animals of doubtful breeding, or defective form, there 
does not appear to be any reason to apprehend that the mix- 
ture of the blood of a better race will not produce beneficial 
results. There is not the slightest reason, therefore, why the 
Society should oppose itsdf in any way to a species of im- 
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provement, which has produced important ejfiFects, and which 
the interests of farmers are already leading them to adopt all 
over the country. 

The great means of effecting this improvement of the de- 
fective stock of the country is the extension of the pure short 
horns; and this affords a further reason for the Society to 
devote espedal attention to the introduction and diffusion of 
this breed in the lowlands of Scotland. 

In offering premiums for cattle, an important object to be 
aimed at is encouraging the breeding of animals having a dis- 
position to feed at an early age. Unless animals can be fat- 
tened at an early period, they do not fulfil an important con- 
dition of a good breed, nor merit especial encouragement by 
premiums. The Committee, therefore, recommend to the 
Directors, in the strongest manner, to direct the attention of 
farmers to this essential property of bleeding, by limiting in 
all cases the age at which fat animals shall be allowed to con- 
tend for premiums. No premium, it is conceived, should be 
given for any ox exhibited for symmetry, fat, and weight, ex- 
ceeding the age of four years. The shows being supposed 
held in October, this will make the age of all the fat animals 
exhibited under four, which is conceived to be quite sufficient. 
The regulation may lessen the number of fat animals exhi- 
bited, but it will produce a far more than corresponding ef- 
fect in causing the really good feeding animals to be brought 
forward. It may likewise create some disappointment amongst 
competitors; but it is for the Society to look not to the wishes 
and prejudices of individuals, but to the ultimate object, a 
real improvement in the live-stock of the country. 

While the Committee express their opinion of the benefits 
calculated to result from an adherence on the part of the So- 
ciety to the principle referred to, yet it appears to be a gene- 
ral wish amongst breeders who have been communicated with 
on the subject, that an exception shall be made in favour of 
breeds reared in districts where artificial food can be procured 
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only in limited quantity, and in which, accordingly, the age 
of final feeding is retarded. It has been suggested that the 
age at which fat animals under these circumstances may be 
exhibited, shall be limited to four off in place of three off, 
implying that the animals shall be under five at the time of 
the shows in autumn. It appears to the Committee that an 
exception may be made with perfect propriety to this effect 
in the case of the West Highland ; and that, in compliance 
with the wishes expressed, it may be extended, at least for 
the present, to the polled breeds of Galloway and the northern 
nounties. 

With respect to the particular rules of competition, these 
have in general been extremely well matured ; and there are 
only two or three points with respect to them to which the 
Committee think it necessary to advert. 

A regulation has existed in all the shows, with the excep- 
tion of that of Kelso, excluding the stock of England from 
competition. For this, there docs not appear to the Com- 
mittee to exist the slightest good reason. On the contrary, 
this exclusion has an appearance of a want of that liberality 
which so much distinguishes the Society, and is, besides, at- 
tended with positive injury as regards the purposes of these 
shows. It lessens greatly their interest, and prevents valua« 
ble stock from being brought into Scotland. Had it not 
been for this regulation, it is understood that eluting uished 
breeders in Northumberland and North Durliani were pre- 
pared to bring forward stock, both at Stirling and Aberdeen. 
Were there no other purpose served, thercfoic, than to pro- 
duce to the farmers of Scotland examples of superior stock, 
there would be reason for rescinding this regulation. But, be- 
sides the purpose of useful example, the inviting the co-ope- 
ration of English breeders in these shows is eminently calcu- 
lated to excite emulation, and to lead to the intioduction of 
good stock into the country. 

There are two or three minor points in the regulations 
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which the Committee may notice. Competitors are excluded 
from gaining more than one prize in the same class of stock- 
It appears to the Committee, that there does not seem to be 
any good purpose served by this regulation, and that it is at- 
tended with practical inconvenience, when the same individual 
has really the merit, as sometimes happens, of gaining two 
premiums in the same class. 

Another point relates to a regulation which, it is believed, 
was adopted in consequence of a circumstance connected with 
the premium bull at Kelso, not at all likely to recur. Proof 
is required that the bull has previously got stock ; now, this 
limitation seems to be quite unnecessary. The chance of a 
young healthy bull not being able to get stock is not worth 
calculating upon, while the effect of the regulation may be, to 
exclude from competition the 6ncst and most promising young 
bulls that can be reared. It is thought that it will be suffi- 
cient in any case to allow the judges to make such inquiries 
with regard to the getting of stock by the bulls as they may 
think proper. 

The Committee have referred to the particular breeds of 
cattle, which it seems necessary or expedient to distinguish. 
With respect to sheep, less difficulty presents itself than in the 
case of cattle. 

There arc three distinct breeds of sheep in Scotland, proved 
by experience to be well suited to the particular circumstances 
under which they are placed. There are, for the low and 
cultivated country, the New Leicester ; and, for the elevated 
or highland parts, the Black-faced and the Cheviot, 

With respect to the New Leicester, the same remai'ks ap^ 
ply as to the short-horned cattle. They are as yet unrivajU 
led as a breed for a low and cultivated country, where artifi^i- 
cial food can be produced. The cultivation of superior sheep 
of this kind cannot fail to promote otlier improvements, by 
inducing proprietors to erect necessary enclosure^ and the 
tenants to extend and improve their means of f^ing. fpr 
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i¥hich reasons, the Committee entertain no doubt that the at- 
tention of the Society will be directed to this valuable class of 
stock. There is, in this respect, ample scope for encourage- 
xnent and improvement ; for it cannot be concealed, that, over 
the greater part of Scotland, the management of the finer 
kinds of sheep is either unknown or extremely defective. 

With respect to the Cheviot and black-faced breeds, the 
interests of breeders will lead them to select the one or the 
other, as they are most suited to the particular circumstances 
of the district or faim. The province of the Society appears 
to be, to award premiums, as hitherto, to the best individuals, 
male or female, of the respective breeds, and thus to encourage 
the maintaining of them in their purity. There appears to 
be little useful purpose served by holding out premiums for 
crossing these bi'eeds with each other, and much less with the 
larger breed of the lower country. The latter species of 
crossing may be advantageous, with respect to a first cross to 
be fed off, but in rare cases as a general principle of breeding. 

The South Down breed has not been included in this enu- 
meration. Admirable as this breed is in the Downs of the south- 
ern counties, and in various districts of England, to which it 
has been carried, it appears to be very partially adapted to 
the circumstances of Scotland. Wherever the South Down 
could be cultivated in Scotland, the New Leicester could be 
reared ; while, for a mountainous country, it does not possess 
the hardy properties of the native breeds. 

It has appeared to the Committee, with relation to the 
awarding of the premiums both of cattle and sheep, that a 
smaller number of judges might act for the difierent classes 
of stock. Two, it is conceived, with power to call in a third 
as umpire, would be sufficient in any case. 

The Committee have had their attention directed to the 
defective information which generally prevails amongst breed- 
ers of sheep in Scotland with respect to the relative qualities of 
wool. This may be mainly ascribed to the circumstance. 
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that the wool-staplers of the great manufacturing districts of 
England purchase upon the large scale, often without thinking 
it necessary to vary their price in the case of particular parcels 
on account of the difference of quality ; by which means a 
certain inattention is occasioned on the part of the producers 
to the quality of the material. This perhaps is an evil inse- 
parable from the nature of the wool trade, as it is now esta- 
blished. But yet it is thought that the Society might bene- 
ficially direct the attention of farmers to the subject ; and to 
this end it is recommended that premiums be offered at the 
different shows for samples of wool, divided into the follow- 
ing classes : 

1. Combing wool, the produce of the New Leicester. 

2. Short wool, the produce of the Cheviot breed. 

8. Wool the produce of the Black-faced breed. 

The Committee have every confidence, that a steady adhe- 
rence to the principles laid down will meet with the concur- 
rence of intelligent breeders, and promote the efficiency of 
these important Shows. 


Highland Socxht? Hall, 
Edinburgh, January 30 . 1835 . 
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REPORTS ON PART OP THE COAL DISTRICT SITUATED 
BETWEEN THE FORTH AND THE TAT. 

[In February 1834^ the Society offered a premium for the 
best geological and mineralogical reports upon the coal 
districts of Scotland, specifying the deposits between the 
Tay and the Forth, between the Forth and the Clyde, 
and betw*een the Clyde and the Solway, as those of 
which descriptions were required. Directions were at 
the same time given having respect to the kind of infor- 
mation desired ; and, with the view of contributing to 
the interest of the meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which was to be held 
in Edinburgh in September, the reports were to be 
lodged by the 1st of that month. At the same time, it 
was stated that premiums, proportionate to the value of 
the communication, should be awarded to managers of 
coal-works or other individuals, for reports comprehend- 
ing the most important particulars respecting the works 
described by them. In consequence of these offers, the 
following reports, which describe a portion of the Fife 
coal-field, and a particular working of great interest in 
the same district, were laid before the Society, and 
approved of. At the meeting of the British As'-ociation 
an September, these reports were presented to the geolo- 
gical section by the Right Honourable Lord Greenock, 
and received with approbation. It is unnecessary hero 
to offer any remarks on the importance of the subject 
thus introduced to notice. Mr I^andale’s observations, 
it may be hoped, will be followed by others ; by means 
of which a satisfactory account may be obtained of all 
the coal districts of Scotland, the relations and peculiari- 
ties of which form an interesting subject of comparison 
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with those of [England and Wales, while their elucida- 
tion cannot fml to be of much importance in an economi- 
cal point of view.] 

REPOBT REGARDING A PORTION OF THE FIFE COAL-FJEDD. 

Mr D. LAmihEy Mining Engmeer^ Wemyse. 

The district of countiy which I have selected as the sub- 
ject of this survey extends from Seafield Tower, in the pansh 
of Kinghom, on the west, to near Largo on the east, and 
stretches as far north as Balbirnie. I have endeavoured to 
shew, with as much accuracy as the small scale will admit of 
(Plate VIII.), the lines of bearing of the crops of the different 
coals that have been found, and have added sections of strata, 
where they could be got. The lines of bearing are marked on 
the map with strong lines, and where coals have boon found, 
and their lines of bearing not ascertained, they are dotted in 
the direction they are supposed to lie. The line of dip being 
always at right angles to the line of bearing, I have thought it 
unnecessary to confuse the plan by marking it thereon. 

Dislocations or hitches are marked with double lines. 
The position of the coals on the plan shews where they crop 
out on the land ; consequently, were they extended to sea- 
ward, the lines of crop on the beach would requiie to be a 
little to the eastward, as the high ground throws them farther 
west than they appear at a lower level ; thus the main seams 
of Dysart and Wemyss are seen in the harbours of both 
towns, although they are represented farther west on the plan. 

This coal-field contains twenty-nine known workable seams 
of coal, amounting in thickness to 1 19 feet 6 inches ; they are 
mostly all of an open burning quality. 

They lie under an immense bed of hard red sandstone (the 
common building stone of the district), which extends from 
about Largo to Wemyss Castle, where the first shale and 
coal crop out. 
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Description oftfie Various Coals, amd their current Prices. 

The first seam is a coarse parrot coal, 2 feet 6 inches thick, 
and has never been wrought. It makes gas, but not in such 
abundance as the other parrot coals to be noticed. It dips 
under an angle of 1 in 3. 

The second seam (Pilkembare) is 2 feet thick, a strong 
rough coal ; was used for making salt, and has been wrought 
for some aci*es hy a day-level. Dip, 1 in 3. 

The third seam (Wall Coal) is three feet thick, a very 
hard rough coal ; has been wrought for half a mile by a day- 
level. Dip, 1 in 3. 

The fourth seam (Barnc Craig) is 6 feet 6 inches thick, 
very fine splint ; and has been wrought for three miles by a 
day 'level, and a few acres by a windmill, to 54* yards deep. 
Dip, 1 in 3^. 

The fifth scam (Upper Coxtool) is S feet thick, a cubical 
coal ; has been rought by a day-level, and is now working 
with an engine ; its selling price is 6s. 6d. per ton. Dip 1 
in 4. 

The sixth seam (Lower Coxtool) varies from 2 feet to 4 
feet 6 inches in thickness, splint and cheny coal in alternate 
layers; and now working at 50 yards deep ; its selling price 
is 6s. 6d. per ton. Dip, 1 in 4. 

The seventh seam (Den Coal) is 2 feet 2 inches thick ; has 
never been wrought ; it is a soft cherry coal. Dip, 1 in 4. 

The eighth seam (Main Coal or Chemiss) is 9 feet thick ; 
half of it is splint, the other half a good rough coal. The 
splint is of the Jinest quality, and sells at 8s. 7d. per ton ; the 
rough coal for 5s. and 5s. 6d. per ton. This coal has been 
wrought extensively for the last three centunes, and has been 
wasted by steam-engines and water-wheels, to the depth of 
84 yards, through all the lands of Wemyss, Mcthill, and 
Durie, a distance of seven miles, and is the only coal in this 
field that is not altered in quality by the many slips or dislo- 
cations that it meets with in its course eastward. It is now 
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working under the Forth, at a depth of 300 yards (see 
Plate IX.) Dip, 1 in 4, but increases as it gets under the 
sea. 

The ninth seam (Bush Coal) is S feet 6 inches thick ; a 
good soft coal, used for making salt, and has been wrought 
by a day-level. Dip, 1 in 5. 

The tenth seam (Parrot Coal) varies from ^ to ^ feet 6 
inches thick, is of excellent quality, and produces 6^ cubic 
feet of gas from 1 cwt. It is sold for 10s. per ton ; it is now 
working by a day-level, and dips 1 in 6. 

The eleventh seam (Wood Coal) varies from S feet 6 inches 
to 8 feet thick; a hard splint, has been wrought for some 
acres by a day-level, and dips 1 in 6. 

The twelfth seam (EarPs Parrot) is % feet thick ; 15 inches 
of it a good gas coal ; the other 9 inches soft cherry, and 
have been very little wrought. Dips 1 in 6^. 

The thirteenth seam (Bowhouse Coal) is 6 feet 6 inches 
thick, a good soft coal ; most part cherry, with some layers 
of splint; has been wrought extensively by a day-level, and 
for some acres by a horse work, to ^8 yards deep. Dips 1 
in 6|. 

The fourteenth seam (Brankston Coal) is 4 feet thick. A 
good splint ; has been wrought extensively by a day-level, 
and dips 1 in 6|. 

The fifteenth seam (Coal More) is St feet 6 inches ; has 
been wrought by a day-level, not known how far. Dips 1 
in 6j. 

The sixteenth seam (Coal Mangey) is % feet 6 inches thick ; 
was used for making salt, and has been wrought extensively 
by a day-level. Dips 1 in 6. 

Dysart Seams. — The seventeenth seam (Boreland Coal) is 
3 feet 6 inches thick. A good cherry coal ; has been wrought 
extensively both on the lands of Dysart and Wemyss, by a 
day-levdi. Dip, 1 in 6* 

The eighteenth seam (Sand Well Cool) is about 8 feet tluck> 
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a soft cool, used for making salt ; has been wrought a short 
time by a day-level Dip, 1 in 6. 

The nineteenth fi>eam (DysartCoal) is 21 feet thick atDysort, 
but gets thinner to the northward. It is divided into six beds, 
by thin bands of slate-clay, or shale. The upper beds are of 
good quality, and sell for 5s. per ton. They are composed of 
cherry and cubical coal. The lower bed is not good, 4 feet of 
it being but seldom wrought. It is called Coal Tiiief.” 
This very thick seam of coal has been wrought for centuries, 
both on the lands of Balgonie and Dysart ; the drifts, now 
working, are about 90 yards deep. Dtp, 1 in 6. 

The twentieth seam (Dysart Lower Coal) is about 7 feet 
thick, and has bands of argillaceous ironstone on its roof ; 
about 2 feet thick. The coal is soft, but the ironstone has 
been wrought for many years by the Garron Company. At 
Balgonie, furnaces were erected for smelting this stone ; the 
works were not very successful, and were abandoned in a few 
years ; not, however, from any fault of the ironstone. This 
seam of coal has about 18 inches of parrot in it Dip, 1 in 6. 

DunnUder Seams * — The twenty-first seam (Five Feet Coal) 
is a soft cherry coal ; 2 feet 6 inches thick ; has been wrought 
by a day-level ; and dips 1 in 5. 

The twenty-second seam (Four Feet Coal), thickness not 
ascertained. Very little is known of this scam ; it dips ) in 5. 

The twenty-fourth seam (Black and Parrot) is 6 feet 3 
inches thick ; has 2 feet of hard slate-clay in it ; above this 
there are 3 feet of good rough coal ; its selling price is about 
6s. per ton. Below the slate-clay there arc 2 feet 3 inches of 
parrot, of a dull colour ; it is sold for household purposes, 
being seldom used for gas. This seam has been long and ex- 
tensively wrought by a day-level and steam engine ; it dips 1 
in 5. 

The twenty-third seam (Three Feet Coal) is a good cherry 
coal, 3 feet thick, and has been wrought, but not extensively. 
Dips 1 in 5. 
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The twenty-fifth seam (Smithy Coal) is 3 feet thick. It 
welds iron, but does not produce a good coke ; it is of a cak- 
ing quality, and has been wrought by a day-level. Dip, 1 
in 5. 

The twenty-sixth seam (Lower Smithy Coal) is 1 foot 6 
inches thick ; much used as a smithy coal ; it does not coke 
well, but is a very useful coal. It is now working, and sells 
for 7s. per ton. Dip, 1 in 6. 

The twenty'^seventh seam was found in sinking a well ; is 
2 feet thick ; a coarse useless parrot, with a few inches of 
cherry coal. It does not appear to have been wrought, and 
is supposed to extend to the whin-dyke A ; it dips 1 in 4. 

The twenty-eighth seam was also found in sinking a well ; 
is 9, feet 4 inches thick. A good rough coal ; St for lime burn- 
ing or driving machinery. It is not wrought ; and is Uiought 
to extend to the greenstone-dyke A. Dip, 1 in 4i. 

The twenty -ninth seam (Innerticl Coal), is said to be splint, 
and 5 feet thick ; it is wasted to 40 yards deep, and standing 
full of water. It is also supposed to extend to the Greenstone 
dyke A. There is no record of this, nor of the two preceding 
seams. There are beds of lime below and above this seam, 
which are now working, and are of good quality : it answers 
well both for building and agricultural purposes. This lime 
may be traced all along the outburst of the coals, as seen 
at the Tyrie, Innertiel, and Chapel lime-works. 

I have still to notice two coals which do not make their ap- 
pearance on the shore; they are on the lands of Weinyss, at 
a? and are named the Tyllibreah coals. They were seen at 
the small hitchy; The upper seam is 16 feet thick, a good 
cherry and rough coal ; the other, which is 90 yards deeper, 
is 7 feet thick, and has a roof of argillaceous iron-stone 9 feet 
thick. This iron-stone has been wrought for six years, and 
is sent to Newcastle and Carron; it is of excellent quality. 
From the great similarity of these coals and iron-stones to 
the Dysart coals at Thornton^ it is conjectured that they are 
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thrown up by a dislocation of the strata. I have not been 
able to discover any trouble (in the section presented by the 
bed of Orr Water) that could have produced such an effect. 
I have therefore laid down these coals as distinct seams. 
The ground from these seams to Coaltown of Balgonic has 
not been explored. 

Balbimie Seams . — The Balbirnie field is what is called a 

Trough Coal.” There are two seams, the upper and the 
lower. The upper coal is 1 foot 6 inches thick, a soft cherry 
coal. The lower coal has 84 inches of hard slate clay in it ; 
the coal above the slate is IS inches thick, splint and cherry ; 
and under it there are 2 feet 4 inches of soft cherry coal. Its 
selling price is about 8s. per ton. It has been long wrought 
on Balbimie and Rothes estates by water-engines, driven by 
the Leven ; and on Coul, by a steam-engine. It is a very ir- 
regular trough coal, and extremely difficult to understand, 
as it varies so often in direction and dip. The sketch on the 
map will give a pretty correct idea of it. From the line 
of the north crop a, the coal dips in the direction of the ar- 
rows, and is very flat. From the line b of the south crop 
it dips very rapidly. The dotted line c points out nearly 
the centre or lowest point of the trough. The ground has 
not been explored farther north than it is laid down on the 
plan. It is known to extend east as far as ; but the coal is 
of inferior quality, getting thinner, and the mid-stone increas- 
ing to 4 feet thick. The coals are cut off to the south by 
the greenstone-dyke I ; on the south of it, no coal nor rock 
of any kind was found at the depth of 100 yards ; the coals 
were also cut off to the north-east by a mass of greenstone. 

Dishcatioiis and Troubles . — ^Thc first nine scams meet 
with no interruption of any consequence, until they reach the 
“ nip out” C. This trouble is occasioned by the roof and 
pavement meeting together, and leaving no coal ; nor is there 
any for a quarter of a mile, when four of the seams again 
make their appearance, very much altered in quality, being 
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of much less value. These four coals proceed for another 
mile, until they reach the upcast hitch E, where they are 
thrown up 64 yards. 

The other seven Wemyss seams, Nos. 10, 11, 12, IS, 14, 
15, and 16, do not seem to have met with this nip out*' at 
all, but proceed without interruption, until they meet the 
small down-throw hitch fi Beyond this, it is believed, they 
proceed up to the 64 yard hitch, as I have seen the seam No. 
IS wrought up to it. 

Having thus shewn the Wemyss seams brought up to the 
dislocation E, I shall now proceed to explain their appear- 
ance on the other side of it. 

Only eleven of the sixteen seams of coal have been found 
beyond this trouble ; but most of them are altered in appear- 
ance, thickness, and quality. The distances between them are 
also altered. The main seam, however, still remains of the 
same excellent splint quality, or (if it were possible) even im- 
proved. Its thickness here is 12 instead of 9 feet. The par- 
rot coal, No. 10. also retains its original quality and thickness. 

The other seams, as before mentioned, are altogether 
altered. 

These eleven seams now proceed very regularly exactly a 
mile, when they again meet with an upcast-bitch, F, of 44 
j'ards; and, beyond this, only six of the seams have been 
found. They lose none of their value per ton by this last 
dislocation, but are much reduced in thickness, the main coal 
being only 6 feet thick, and the 6 and 8 feet seams only 4 
and 5 feet thick. 

These six seams run on regularly for another mile, when 
they are again thrown up 200 yards by the hitch 6, and not 
altered as to quality, but still diinner^ and only four of them 
have been found. 

These four seams now proceed regularly about another 
mile, when they meet with the trouble H, of which very little 
is known. I suppose it to be a greenstone dyke, going up 

VOL. X. (Hh) 
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the country, and joining D in the Balgonie, and 1 ia the 
Balbirnie field, as the descriptions I have got of it at these 
three points agree pretty correctly. Nothing is known posi- 
tively beyond this trouble ; but I suppose the same coals to 
run through the east of Fife, and to be wrought at Kilmux, 
Teases, Lundie Mill, &c. The determination of this point I 
propose as the subject of another survey next year. 

The Dysart coals meet with fewer troubles : they run on 
for three miles, without meeting an interruption of any mag- 
nitude. The first is a down-cast hitch, g, of ^2 >ards, (at 
Thornton). The coal, whieli is 21 feet thick at Dysart, is 
here only 14 feet 6 inches thick. Beyond this, the seams 
Nos. 17 and 18 are so thin, as not to be workable, and 
-have been seldom seen. From the Thornton hitch, along 
the line of bearing 1^ miles, they meet with an upcast hitch, 
74, of 14 yards. The coal again proceeds half a mile, where 
it meets another upcast hitch the extent of which in not 
known, but which reduces the thickness of the coal to 11 
.feet, and alters its appearance. The seams run still farther, 
(about three-fourths pf a mije) where they meet the green- 
stone dyke D ; and beyond it they have not been seen. 

The Dunnikier coals terminate to the south at a greenstone 
dyke A, which runs through the town of Kirkaldy. No 
coals have been found to the south of it, except the two No«. 
27 and 28. The triangle formed by these coals, and the 
greenstone dyke A (where it has been explored by the sink- 
ing of wells), seems to consist of indurated hbale, and hard 
blackish slate-clay, not stratified, but lying very irregularly. 

The Dunnikier seams extend northward from the dyke A, 
wjiere they are thrown up by the hitch B ; they then proceed 
north in a regular manner, until they reach the small hiich a, 
which has the effect of turning the coals west a little, as seen 
on the plan* After this they resume their northward course, 
and have been traced nearly as fiar as Orr Water- 
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SECTIONS OF STEATA. 

Section of the Strata connected with the Wemyss Seams^ commm^ 
cinfffrom Ute first Shale^ under the Great Bed of Red Sand- 
stone, 

No. Ydfc Ft In 

1 Shale^ with thin bands of sandstone, . . . . 3 10 

2 Hard red sandstone, 0 2 6 

3 Brown slaty sandstone^ .300 

4 Shale, and slate-clay of a pink colour, . . . . 12 6 

0 Bituminous shale, 2 2 0 


6 Parrot Coal^ No. 1 0 2 6 


7 Ironstone, 006 

8 Coarse Coal^ .003 

9 Shale of a lilac colour, changed to ochre beyond £, . 2 10 

10 Fireclay, 026 

11 Slaty sandstone and slate-clay, 0 2 6 

12 Hard red slaty sandstone, » . . . . ^ 5 2 0 

13 Hard zed sandstone, 12 1 0 

14 Shale, with a thin bed of lime, • . . . . 4 0 0 

15 Light red sandstone, . 8 0 0 

IG Sandstone with much quartz, 7 0 0 

17 Slaty sandstone with slate-clay, 3 10 

18 Shale, and tlun bands of ironstone^ . . . . 0 10 

19 Cool (Pilkembare), No. 2. 0 2 0 

20 Hard white slaty sandstone, 3 10 

21 Shale, with slate-clay beds, 3 2 0 

22 Shale, 300 


23 Wall Coa( No. . • • • . . 110 


24 Yellow sandstone, ^ • 110 

25 Shale, 226 

26 Slate-day, 026 

27 Slaty sandstone and slate^lay band, . . . . 6 2 0 

28 Coarse parrot-coal, with ironstone, 0 19 

29 Slate-day, with beds of slaty sandstone, . . . 6 0 6 

30 Very haid grey sandstone, ...... 3 1 0 

31 Shak, slate^dbay and iimstone bands^ . • . i, 12 6 

(h h 2) 
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Yds. Ft In. 
12 6 


No 

32 Bame Craig Coai4 No. 4, 


33 Slaty sandstone vith slate-day, 

34 Hard giey sandstone, 

35 Slate-day, with beds of slaty ^oidstone. 


36 Hard yellow sandstone, % 

37 Slaty sandstone and shale, with vegetable impressions and 

fossil trees, in great abundance. 


38 Upper Coaetool Ccal^ No. 5, 


39 Hard white sandstone, . 

40 Very hard ditto, ... * 

41 Shale, with ironstone bands and ball% 


42 Lotjoer Coxtodt Coaly No. 6, 


43 Bire-day, 

44 Yellowish sandstone, 

45 Shale, • « • 

46 Hard sandstone^ • 

47 Shale and slate-clay, 

48 Bed sandstone. 


49 Den Coaly No. 7$ • • - 

50 Shale and slaty sandstone, 

51 liight yellow sandstone, 

52 Bed porous sandstone, . 

53 Shale, « « . . • 

54 C&emtss or ilfam Coaly No. 8, • 


55 Shale, with thin bands and balls of iron, 

56 Soft cheny coal, 

57 Grey daty sandstone, 

58 Shale, with thin hands and bolls of ironstone. 

59 Shale;, with vegetable impressions, 


60 Coaly No. 9> • 


61 Black bituminoiia sbak, 

62 Indurated fire-day (working), 

63 Shale, with bands of sandstone, 

64 Slaty sandstone and slate-clay, 

65 Vmy hard red sandstone. 


12 0 
2 0 6 
3 10 

3 0 0 

4 16 


10 0 

4 0 6 
3 0 0 
3 0 6 

10 6 

0 0 3 
116 
110 
0 10 

5 2 6 
3 0 0 

0 2 2 


4 0 0 
3 0 6 
30 0 0 
3 1 6 

3 0 0 

6 2 0 
0 0 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 6 

1 0 0 


0 0 6 
1 1 6 
5 0 0 
2 2 0 
4 0 0 
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m 

Yds. Ft In. 

66 Veiy soft fidable sandstone^ fiiU oJf granular quartz, . 12 1 0 


67 Indurated fire-day. 




■ * 

0 

I 

6 

68 Sandstone red. 


• 


• • 

0 

1 

6 

69 Shal^ 




• • 

0 

1 

6 

70 Argillaceous ironstone, wrought. 




• • 

0 

1 

8 

71 Hard reddish sandstone. 





1 

2 

6 

72 Shale, 





3 

1 

0 

73 Coarse parrot coal, 




• . 

0 

0 

9 

74 Slaty sandstone, 


• 



6 

0 

0 

75 Slaty sandstone, slate-day, shale and ironstone : 

in thm beds, 

4 

0 

0 

76 Shale, with thin bands and halls of iron. 



18 

0 

0 

77 Hard grey quartzy sandstone 





3 

0 

0 

78 Soft light red sandstou^ 





16 

0 

0 

79 Dark red compact ditto, . 





4 

1 

0 

60 Hard grey ditto, with fossil trees, 





10 

0 

0 

81 Light red soft sandstone, 





10 

0 

0 

82 Parrot Codt^ No. 10, 




m • 

0 

2 

3 

83 Slaty sandstone and slate-day. 




• • 

8 


0 

84 Grey slaty sandstone^ • 




• • 

4 

0 

0 

85 No. 11, 




• • 

T" 

IT 

"o 

86 Yellow sandstone^ 




a a 

0 

2 

0 

87 Slate-day and slaty sandsone, 




• • 

2 

2 

0 

88 Slaty sandstone. 





3 

1 

0 

89 Ked sandstone 





3 

0 

2 

90 Shale and slate, day (with fossil trees), 




2 

2 

0 

91 EmVi Parrot Coaly No. 12, 






2 

"o 

92 Shale and beds of sandstone, . 





"i" 


"e 

93 Shale and ydlow sandstone, • 




a • 

7 

2 

0 

94 Shale, with balls of ironstone, 





6 

0 

0 

95 Bov/hause CoaJl, No. 13, . 





2 

0 

6 

96 Slaty sandstone. 




• • 

4 

0 

0 

97 Shale, 




• • 

6 

2 

0 

93 Very hard grey sandstone^, 




• • 

1 

2 

0 

99 Shde, • . » . • 




• • 

1 

2 

0 

100 Branksion Coaly No- 14, . 




« • 

T" 

iT 

’o 
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•So. 

101 strong jello^sh sandstone, « * 

102 Mottled red and white sandstone, • 

103 Yellow sandstone, . . - • 

104 Shale, 

105 Light grey sandstone, - 

106 Brown blaty sandstone and shale, . 

107 Yellow sandstone with beds of shal^ 


108 Coal More^ Na 15, 0 2 6 

109 Shale^ with ironstone halls, 3 2 0 

110 Shale, with slaty sandstone 3 10 

111 Bituminous shale, .-.••-••210 

1 12 Shale, with vegetable impressionsi, 2 10 

113 Shale, with large balls of ironstone, . . • • 2 0 0 

114 Slate-clay, ...,.--.-310 

115 Yellow sandstone, 300 

116 Slate-clay and shale, ..620 

117 Slate-clay and sandstone, 0 2 6 

Coal Mangq/i'^o, 0 2 6 


Yds. Ft. In. 
116 
2 2 0 

1 0 0 
0 2 0 
4 0 0 

2 0 0 

7 10 
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Yds. Ft In. 
10 0 

17 SIisIG} ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 






2 

1 

0 

18 Grej sandstone, 






2 

0 

0 

19 White sandstone, • • • 






3 

0 

0 

20 Shale and ironstone balls, 






2 

2 

0 

21 Coal working. No. 5, 







2 

0 

22 Shale and ironstone balls. 






2 

0 

0 

23 Slaty sandstone and slate-clay, 






2 

0 

0 

24 Hard sandstone, 






] 

0 

0 

25 Shale, 






3 

0 

0 

26 Coo/, No. 6, . . . • 






2 

1 

0 

27 Shale and ironstone^ , 






2 

0 

0 

28 Hed sandstone, 






4 

0 

0 

29 Grey sandstone, 






2 

0 

0 

30 AVhite sandstone, . . • 






2 

0 

0 

31 Hard sandstone. 






3 

0 

0 

32 Shale, 






0 

2 

0 

33 Coai No. 7, ... . 






2 

0 

0 

34 Slate-clay and ironstone, 






4 

0 

0 

35 Hard sandstone, • • • 






3 

0 

0 

36 Slate-clay, shale, and ironstone. 






3 

0 

0 

37 Hard sandstone, 






2 

0 

0 

38 Shale iiiixed with ironstone, in beds and ball^ 




6 

0 

0 

39 Coo/, irregular, (not shewn 0:1 plan), 





0 

0 

0 

40 Shale, with ironstone balls, 






4 

0 

0 

41 Ked sandstone. 






2 

0 

0 

42 Grey slaty sandstone. 

• 





3 

0 

0 

43 Hard white sandstone. 

• 

♦ 




3 

0 

0 

44 Slate-clay and shale, 

• 





4 

0 

0 

45 Hard sandstone. 






1 

0 

0 

46 Shale, with beds of ironstone, 

• 

• 




3 

0 

0 

47 Main Coal, No. 8^ . . 

. 

• 

. 


, 

^4 

d” 

0 
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Sec^on of the Strata cotmected wiA Ae TyWbredk Seame^ 


No. 

Ydi. 

VL 

la. 

1 Hard red sandstone, 

. 8 

0 

0 

2 Grey sandstone, with slate-day, . . • • 

4 

2 

0 

3 Slate-day and shale, 

1 

2 

9 

4 Hard grey slaty sandstone, 

5 

1 

2 

5 Bituminous shale, (black), 

0 

2 

10 

6 Upper Coalj cherry and rough coal, 

5 

1 

0 


7 Bituminous shale with ironstone nodules, 

8 Hard white sandstone, .... 

9 Shale and beds of sandstone, 

10 Slate-clay, <«laty sandstone, and shale, 

11 Ar^Uaceous ironstone, with thin partings of shale, 

12 Fire-clay and shale, 

13 Loiter Coai^ with three thin pai tings of shale, 

14 Bituminous shale, 

15 Shale and soft fire-clay, 

16 Hard white freestone, 


Section of the Strata connected with the Dyeart Seamen from 
below No. 17, or Borland Coah 


No. 

1 Sandstone, 




Yd. R.I 11 . 
3 0 0 

2 Shale, 




0 

0 7 

3 Sand Well Coal, No. 18, 




. 0 

2 G 

4 Shale and sandstone. 




5 

0 0 

5 Whitish sandstone. 




G 

0 0 

G Shale, 




. 1 

0 3 

7 Sandstone, 




1 

0 0 

8 Shale and slate-clay, 




5 

0 0 

9 Sandstone, 




1 

0 0 

10 Shale, * 




3 

0 0 

11 Coal, 




0 

0 7 

12 Shales 




1 

0 6 

13 Sandstone, light yellow, 




. 18 

0 G 

14 Shale and slate-clay, 




5 

2 0 

15 Sandstone, 




2 

2 0 


0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

I 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

1 

6 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

7 

0 

0 
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16 Slat&clay and slatj sandstone, , » . « 

17 Whitish sandstone, • * . . 

\8 Slate^rlay and slaty sandstone, Gallotown Quarry, 

19 Main Coaly with four thin shale partings, and one foot of 
slate-clay, ...... 


20 Shale, ...... 

21 liight yellow sandstone, (Dysart Quarry), 

Shale, •■...• 

Ironstone, irregular, • • . . 

Argillaceous ironstone, with partings of slate-day, 

25 Shale and ironstone, . . . . 

26 Dysart Lower Coaly No. 20, • . 


m 

Yds. Ft In 
5 2 0 
3 0 0 
9 0 0 


700 


12 6 
18 0 8 
1 1 0 
007 
10 0 
0 1 2 


3 0 0 


Section of the Strata connected with die DunniMer Seams. 


No. 

1 Alluvial cover, . « • • 

2 Bed sandstone, . • . . 

3 White dittos . • • . 

4 Shale, ..... 

5 Five Feet Coaly No. 21, • • • 

6 White slaty sandstone, 

7 Coal cherry, .... 

8 White open-textured quartzy sandstone, 

9 Four Feet Coal, No. 22, • 

10 Bed sandstone, 

11 Greenstone, . • • . 

12 White sandstone, 

13 Shale, ...... 

14 Flock and Panot Coal, No. 23, . 

This coal has two feet of hard slate-clay in it. 
smithy coals cannot be got at. 


Yds. Ft. In. 

. 19 1 0 

4 0 1 
. 8 2 0 

. 2 2 0 


10 6 


. 5 0 0 

0 10 
4 2 0 
0 2 6 
3 0 0 
. 0 10 

. 9 10 

10 0 
. 12 4 

The section to the 
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Section of the Strata connected udtk ihe Battnmie Trough Covds» 


No. 

1 Soil and gravel, 

• • 



Ydi. Ft. In. 
8 0 0 

2 Greenstone, (stratified). 

• « 



10 

2 

3 

3 Slate-cla^’ with sandstone. 

• 



2 

1 

0 

4 Hard sandstone, 




1 

2 

1 

5 Driwn slaty sandstone with slate-clay. 



3 

0 

4 

C Shale, 




0 

0 

10 

7 Sandstone, 




c 

1 

0 

8 Brown slate-clay, 

• . 



0 

0 10 

9 Slaty bandstone. 




1 

0 

0 

10 Brown saudbtone. 

. 



0 

2 

7 

11 Shale, with sandstone bands, 




3 

1 

8 

12 Upper Coal, cherry. 

• 



0 

1 

3 

13 Grey sandstone. 

• # 



3 

2 

3 

14 Lower Coal (has two feet sandbtone in it). 



1 

0 

6 


Depth to bottom of Trough, 43 2 2 


Eacplanaikffi of the Tfnne made use of in the precedmg SetMoens. 

The Tivords slate-clay” and shale” may appear synony- 
mous^ but the terra siate-clay is applied to shale of a harder 
kind. Sandstones, when the quartz appears in largo propor- 
tions, are named qiiartzy sandstones, the local name io chiicky 
freestone.” Bands” are thin films, from half an inch to 
three inches thick. ** Beds” are from three inches to a foot 
in thickness. 


Genercd and Concluding JRemarks. 

Upon looking over the sections, it will be observed, that 
there is no greenstone (whin), nor lime, until we approach the 
last seams of the coalfield. There is greenstone at Dunnikicr 
and Balbimie, but there is no other within the triangle AHI. 

There is very little limestone until we get without these 
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coals. One small seam was found under the first coal, and the 
other lies between the Dysart and Dtinnikier coals. They are 
both of inferior quality and are seldom wrought. 

The information contained in this report has never been 
collected before ; great care and trouble have been taken to 
make it as full and correct as possible ; and although por- 
tions of the sections are wanting, I have reason to believe 
that there are no seams of coal or ironstone, of any value, 
that I have not mentioned. I propose to extend this surrey 
to the east ward, should I find time and opportunity; but I do 
not expect to meet with so many coals in so little space in any 
other part of Fifeshire. Indeed, there are few coal-fields that 
present such a body as 119 feet 6 inches of workable coal. 
There need be no fear of running out of coals in this quarter : 
the seams extend to an immense distance seaward and to the 
dip, no end having been found to them either way. But suppose, 
for instance, that they extend to seaward only a mile, and 
that they are to be wrought, as is now done at Wemyss, 800 
yards below the level of the sea, and taking the average angle 
of dip at 1 in 6, thus we have 8818 Scotch acres, one-third of 
which has to be allowed for pillars and waste, leaving 2546 
acres of workable coal, say only 100 feet thick (leaving 19 feet 
6 inches for thin and doubtful seams). This will produce the 
enormous quantity of 464,797,920 tons of saleable coal ; and 
it is not to be supposed that we have arrived at perfection with 
our machinery. Before that quantity of coal is used, improved 
machinery will, no doubt, place as much more within our 
reach ; and after that, if the march of intellect proceeds as 
rapidly as it has done for the last century, methods will be 
devised for using the inflammable gases of water and air with- 
out the aid of such a clumsy material as pit coal. That great 
consumer of caloric, the steam-engine, will possibly be laid 
aside for some ethereal perpetuum mobile, which will require 
nothing but the word of command to make it perform the 
service required. 
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DESCRIPTION OP AN UNDERDIP COAL-WORKING UNDER THE 

PIJITH OP POUTH, THE PROPERTY OF CAPTAIN WEMYSS OP 

WEMYSs, R. N. M. p. &c. By Mr 2>. LjifDALEs Min mg 

Engineer, Wemyss, 

This fine seam of coal emerges from the sea at the town of 
West Wemyss (where it is fitted). Its general line of bear- 
ing is about N. 45 E , and it extends in that direction to 
East Newton, a distance of fully two miles. It dips under 
a moderate angle of 14^ degrees at the crop, but gradually 
increases in steepness towards the dip, until it reaches an 
angle of 29 degrees, and not in the usual basin or concave 
form, but convex, as seen on the section, Plate IX. 

The quality of the coal is the finest in the river ; the ship- 
ping price of the splint being 8s. 7d. per ton. 

One of the peculiarities of this scam is, that it produces 
four distinct kinds of coal. It is divided into throe beds, 
separated by thin bands of aluminous shale. The upper 
bed, or roof coal, is two feet tliick, and never wrought, being 
left on to support a tliick stratum of friable shale, imme- 
diately above the seam. The next, or splint bed, is about 
four feet thick, very hard, and of excellent quality. The 
lower bed is about three and a half feet thick, a good rough 
coal, with a little pyrites in ic. Its shipping price is from 5s. 
to 6s per ton. 

As the seam gets farther under the sea, the imtuie of the 
coal changes entirely, without meeting with trouble or dislo- 
cation of any kind. The splint gradually becomes of a bright 
metallic appearance in its fracture, and burns with much 
less flame, but Intense heat, resembling coke. It is known in 
the market under the name of ‘‘ Waterloo, and is much 
used by brewers. Its shipping price is from 7s. to 7s. 6d- 
per ton. The lower bed has something of the same appear- 
ance, and sells from 6s. to 6s. 6d. per Ion. 
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This extensive seam of coal has been wrought to advantage 
by the ancient family of Wemyss for nearly three centuries. 
The first drift of it was obtained by a day-level from high wa- 
ter-mark, as shewn on the plan. The rise on the ground being 
considerable, an immense body of coal must have been taken 
out here, as we find the breast to have been three hundred 
yards broad in some places, and it is wasted to East Newton, 
where it nips out.’’ 

The next drift seems to have been very inconsiderable, the 
pit, No. 1, being sunk, and drained by a windmill and horse 
work. It does not appear to have been carried on long, as 
they let in the sea, and wrought in a most irregular manner, 
the persons engaged with the next drift having come in con- 
tact and nearly lost the colliery, as seen at the dam 8. This 
working is laid down on the plan from description, but the 
numbers 9% 10, 11, IS point out nearly the extent of this 
drowned winning. 

The next fitting was the engine-pit No. 4, sunk in the year 
1750. It is eighty-four yards deep, and was diained by an 
engine of thirty horse power. This pit has been in constant 
operation ever since, but additions have been made to the 
power from time to time, until it is now a ninety horse engine. 
At first the drift of coal was limited with this working, being 
annoyed with the drowned windmill working, and the “ hitch” 
X. A strong barrier of coal C is left to keep up this water; 
but at the time I am writing, we have a considerable supply 
of salt water from this ill conducted working. It is conjec- 
tured to come from the dams, but it is completely inaccessi- 
ble ; we are therefore obliged to pump the water. The bar- 
rier B kept up the day-level water, and this drift was success- 
fully prosecuted to the nip out,” which occupied about 
seventy-one years. It was then thought advisable to work 
the same drift to seaward. The pit No. 3 was therefore 
opened out, and the coal wrought as far as 13, 14, where the 
roof and pavement got so bad, that they crept together in a 
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very short time. To increase the output, a small under»dip 
winning, upon the principle then in successful operation at 
Newcastle, was fitted, and a small engine put up in the cham- 
ber Ifi, which wrought the inclined plane 16. For draining 
this small winning, the blind pit. No. 5, and its cross mine, 
were sunk, and a set of pumps wrought by a beam from the 
pumping engine. 

Many difficulties were met with, and it was found not to 
answer well, from the small output, great under-ground ex- 
pense, and bad arrangement of the apparatus, till at last the 
working took fire from the engine fiucs, and after great exer- 
tions were made to extinguish it, and some loss of life, the 
winning was abandoned ; the dam 17 being put into the en- 
gine barrier D to keep the water over the fire, should any 
farther operations be made to the dip. 

The neighbourhood of this pit was still the place to win 
the coal from its proximity to the harbour. It was therefore 
resolved upon in the year 1824 to sink the pit No. 7, close to 
the sea-beach, and commence anotlier under-dip working upon 
a large scale. I came here at this time, took charge, and 
fitted up the winning I am about to describe, but would here 
remark, that it was not from choice: could an engine-pit 
have been got to the dip, I would have preferred it, and no- 
thing but necessity could again compel me to adopt this com- 
plicated system, but it could not have been sunk in the sea. 
We therefore set about it vigorously, having much to learn 
as we advanced, the very rapid dip of the strata depriving me 
of previous experience with inclined planes. After tubbing 
through the blind pit level at G, with planking and copper 
fastenings something like ship- work, the inclined plane was 
run to the point F, a high-pressure engine, with J2J inch 
cylinder, was put into the engine chamber H. This engine 
drew up six trams and corves at a time (same as those at fig. 
18), containing from six to seven cwts. of coal each. I have 
often known this madhine draw 200 tons a-day ; and in the 
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night time it wrought two sets of small double-acting force*, 
pumps, with forty-two yards of perpendicular lift each. The 
motion was carried down to them in the following manner, — 
small nialloablc iron rods were made to revolve with consider, 
able velocity, and reduced to the necessary speed at the 
pumps with a wheel and pinion. This method of carrying 
power I consider superior to the common sliding rods, having 
less friction, and being always in motion, whereas the sliding 
rods have their inertia to overcome at every stroke. It is 
also much easier to turn corners with bevel wheels revolving, 
than With bell cranks reciprocating. 

This apparatus wrought in the corresponding inclined 
plane, about the line JK ; it answered the purpose very 
well, until we got a feeder of water suddenly in 1831, which 
overpowered it. 

I was then very much perplexed, as it was totally unox^ 
pected ; and, before any new engine could be applied in the 
ordinary way, the pit would have been drowned up and 
stopped. 

To put up an engine half way down the inclined plane was 
the only alternative ; but there were 120 yards of flue mine 
to run in stone, and this would have occupied eleven months; 
the former mishap gave us such a dread of Are, that we could 
not think of risking built flues in a coal mine. 

1, therefore, thought of carrying low-pressure steam in 
cased pipes from the spare boiler chamber h (section), which 
was in readiness ; but I had great doubts about the conden- 
sation in such a length of pipe os 193 yards, and yet nothing 
eke could be done so quickly. 

I, therefore, slated my hopes and fears to the proprietor, 
who consented to its trial, as the only means of saving the 
colliery at this point, 

A marine condensing engine of 26 horsod power was im- 
mediately procured, and put up in the chamber M, the 
steam and water-pipes for the pumps being led to this point, 
with many turns in them, as seen by the line JK. The 
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steam-pipes were cased, with a roping of straw coiled round 
them, and covered over with a coating of lime and plaster 
of Paris, held on with stripes of thin canvass put on in a 
spiral manner; this forms a complete non-conductor, so 
much so, that it does not feel warmer than the hand. I 
then shut the air out of the mines where the pipes passed 
through (where it a^uld be done), and put on an inverted 
syphon, inch-and-half wide, on the lower end, to take off 
the condensed water, and waited with much anxiety for the 
appearance of steam. 

Owing to the dampness of the lime on the casing, the wa- 
ter came full bore from the syphon for fifteen minutes, after 
which I was delighted to find not only plenty of steam for 
the engine, but very little condensed water ; when measured, 
it averages six gallons and a half per hour, and, towards the 
end of the day, there is very little condensed water at all 
after every thing is thoroughly warmed. I have been thus 
particular about this matter, as I am of opinion that the 
thing may be of great use, both in mining and otherwise. 
I question if power can be carried as cheap in any other 
way, both as to friction and first outlay; in this case it 
could not have been done for six times the cost. Not having 
time for any of the old modes, forced me to try this scheme, 
which has succeeded beyond my most sanguine expectations. 
I could not get an engineer of my acquaintance to approve of 
it. One of them, a celebrated engine-maker, when asked if 
he thought the thing would work, dryly remarked, I have 
no doubt of it, if you have plenty of boiler,’’ meaning the con- 
densation would be very great I made a 82 horse boiler for 
fear, but it was quite unnecessary. Should any of my me- 
chanical readers have a desire to sec it, I shall be happy to 
show it. But to proceed with my description. This engine 
works two sets of six inch double-acting force-pumps ; one of 
them is placed in a well immediately under the cylinder, the 
piston rod is continued through the bottom of the cylinder 
in a stuffing-box, and the pump rod attached with a socket, 
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thus saving the complexity of a parallel motion, for every 
practical mining engineer must be aware, that the less fine 
work below ground the better. The lower set of pumps are 
wrought with sliding rods from the crank shaft. I would 
have preferred the revolving plan here, but had not time to 
get it erected. This engine has five or six horse-power to 
spare for any further extension of the pumping apparatus to 
the dip. 

I do not expect, however, to have water below this point 
(SOO yards perpendicular from high-waterline), as the barriers 
B, C, D, E, P intercept all the surface water. The strata are 
qtdte dry^ there is no water below this point, and I expect, 
by keeping the barrier F of a good thickness, that little or 
none will be found. 

This dry appearance led me to advise the extension of the 
winning to a greater depth. Consequently, in the begin- 
ning of 1833, a heavier winding engine was put up, and 
the additional breast of yards gained. This engine, 
with the pressure now used, is about forty horses power. 
The train of six loaded trams ascends at the average rate of 
450 feet per minute : the weight of chain and loaded trams is 
about 5 tons 14 cwts. The inclined plane is single ; conse- 
quently the gravitating power of the descending train is lost* 
A double inclined plane could not have been applied, as the 
level I ram- ways, P, Q, R, S, T, U, V, leading to the wall 
faces on boll) sides of the plane, have their crossings branching 
in at so many different places. 

The work is hooked on from these different roads, as it is 
brought out from the colliers. This is effected by dividing 
the chain at an open sided link for the purpose. The cross- 
ing man then hooks on a train, and rings a signal bell to the 
engine-man, who takes them off. In the mean time, the rest 
of the chain is lying on the plane, thus saving the winding up 
of more cliain than is absolutely necessary when an upper 
road-race is to be drawn. It will be obvious, that a saving 

VOL. X. (i i) (X k) 
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of time and power is effected, by drawing the coals from the 
levels at which they are wrought, instead of lowering them 
down to the dip head level, and drawing them all from that 
point, as is done at most of the under-dip winnings I am ac- 
quainted with. It must be confessed, however, that the latter 
is a much simpler method, — ^the former the most economical. 
There is a great deal of nice arrangement to effect this, and 
ensure regularity, which the workmen thoroughly understand ; 
but it could not be rendered intelligible by description. The 
crossings fold up and down something like a drawbridge, as 
the common plan with switches would not answer, for from 
the rapid dip of the plane whenever the trams began to turn, 
they would infallibly upset sideways, on such an angle as 
29 degrees. Great care is taken to have every thing of the 
best materials ; for were the chain to give way on such a steep, 
the destruction would be frightful, had we no means of check- 
ing their progress downwards. I have tried two plans ; but 
that shewn at fig, S, is the most eflectivo. This figure re- 
presents two of the carriages we use, after the chain is broken, 
and brought up by the stopper. The other four trams 
(which I have not room to represent) rest against one another 
in the same way. 

This self-acting stopper consists of two bent bars of iron, 
held to the width of the tram hf the twd stretcher bolts 6, ft, 
and hooked upon the hind of Ihfe last tram of a train. 
When this is ascending the plane, thn sharp steel |)r)int.s, c, 
are trailing along the cross sleeper ^^ood of the plane. Should 
the chain snap, the least backward motion inserts thcftC points 
into the wood, and the last tram comes in contact with tile 
roof of the mine, and stops the ttain without damage. When 
the trams are descending, or going on a level road, the stopper 
is hooked up by the chain d. 

The trams are made of malleable iron, with casUron, 
hardened, knife-edged wheels, which run with great ease. 
There is a level tram-way every third roOm or drift (see plan 
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0, Pj Q, R, S, T, U, V), upon ^hich the trains are drawn 
from the inclined plane to tho colliers. The colliers, for two 
rooms above these roads, slide their coals down the steep 
downsets ; and those, one room down^ hand them up. Everj 
three men have a boy or girl for this purpose. 

The full complement of colliers for this pit is 100 men ; 
and were they all in, and producing full work, the quantity 
of coal obtained would be 210 tons per day ; but, from casu- 
alties, the actual output is considerably less. 

The extreme perpendicular height, from higlv-water mark, 
is 300 yards. The depth of the shaft No. 7, at the sea-beach, 
Is 100 yards. 

The whole height the water is lifted, is about 200 yards,— ^ 

1, e. from the marine engine level, with 6 inch double acting 
pumps, 87 yards, — ^by the blind pit, 24 yards, with 10 J inch 
pumps,— by the old engine pit 89 yards, with 16J inch 
pumps. The different sises of pumps for each drift will 
shew how much drier the strata get to the dip« The old 
pumping engine and drawing gig (now to be replaced by a 
modern engine), on Nos. 4 and 7 pits, are very old rude aU 
mospheric engines. The gig is 16, and the engine 90 hor&e 
power. Thus, there are four steam-engines on this fitting, of 
the united power of 172 horses, which is nearly a horse power 
for every ion of coal raised. There are 19 square yards of 
water raised for every equare yard of coal. 

This establishment must appear enormous ; and, in fact, 
were it not that the coal obtains a comparatively high price 
in the market, the prcbent workings could not be carried on 
to profit. 

The workings under the sea give out rather large quanti- 
ties of hydrogen gas vriien first wrought, and have the peculiar 
hissing noise of the Newcastle workings. The greater quan- 
tity of gas is emitted from the roof coal, and in some por- 
tions of the workings it breaks the roof coal down, however 
thickly set with prop-wood. The only remedy is to put up 
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a bore within a little of the shale, and ignite the gas, when it 
will burn for nearly a minute, with a broad sheet of flame 
playing round the whole. This operation keeps the roof good 
for thirty or forty yards ; and when the roof again begins to 
crack, they repeat the operation. This is only necessary 
when a portion of the workings are carried before the rcbt. 
When the faces are nearly on a line, the gas gets olF without 
boring, and is swept into the air courses. There seems to be 
no gas generated in the old workings, and the bores will sel- 
dom ignite a second time ; so that we have never any chance 
or dread of explosions. The workings to the eastward, as 
they get from under the sea, have no appearance of inflam- 
mable gas. On the contrary, they abound with carbonic add, 
and other gases that do not support combustion. This is 
observable at the engine furnaces, the draft varying with the 
direction of the wind. The flres do not always consume the 
same quantity of fuel, and a scarcity of steam is occasionally 
the consequence. To remedy this, I have a communication 
from the jfresh air course to the furnaces, and take just as 
much from this, amongst the contaminated, as excites the fur- 
naces sufficiently ; and this answers for a regulator or damper. 

The ventilation is carried on in the following manner* 
The engine pit, No. 4, admits the fresh air; and by following 
the arrow over the plan, the reader will see the course the air 
travels. 

The downsets and other openings arc all built up with two 
walls, packed air-tight witli culm, except in horse loads and 
other thoroughfares, where trap-doois are placed to shut of 
themselves. After the air has passed through all the rooms 
in the pit, it is about five degrees warmer than when taken 
in, but docs not perceptibly affect the lungs. The pit, No 
7, is the upcast for what air is not consumed in the furnaces. 

We thus carry the air fully three miles from the down- 
cast before it reaches the upcast, supply 150 people with it, 
and never at any time, since the pit started, lost an hour b 
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work with bad air. The expense is trifling when carried on 
regularly, and fully repays the proprietor ; for men cannot 
work eflFectively when they breathe with difficulty. 

It is lamentable to know, that many of the land sale-pits 
in Fifeshire, have no regular system of ventilation, the air 
being just allowed to seek its own way; and the poor miner, 
during the summer months, will often be days and weeks with- 
out work, waiting for a change of wind to drive off the heavy 
gases which accumulate, necessity often obliging him to work 
in an atmosphere which must tend to shorten his existence. 
This inhuman practice would not be permitted if it interfered 
with the interests of the proprietors ; it unfortunately happens 
that the work of the collier can well be spared during the 
bad air season (bummer). 

When a coal-mine, however, is thoroughly ventilated, and 
all the mining operations under the control of an oversman, 
who has a system laid down for his guidance, the workmen 
having one common interest, being ail paid by the ton, all 
seem happy and covtfortahle. 

You sec the engines labouring away with their loads, the 
horses coming briskly up to the crossings, and their drivers 
pushing the crossing-men for their turns. You also hear the 
constant tinkle of the signal bell, the thundering of the trains 
on the inclined plane, the hissing of ^pare steam, and the oc- 
casional bear a luuKr of the workmen, encouraging one an- 
other to have a good day’s work as to quantity. 

All this forms really a cheerful and animated scene, and 
when the men and boys engaged in the transfer of the coal 
assemble for half an hour to dinner, the laugh and the joke 
go round as inenily as on the harvest field. 

There is a dislocation or ** hitch’’ in this scam of coal, as 
shown at X on the plan. In the old engine-drift, it was a 
simple upthrow, of 10 yards, with a branch W on the west; 
towards the dip, it is divided into three branches (sec plan), 
but they do not alter the position of the coal above a few feet ; 
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the coal, however, is steeper in their neighbourhood, which ac- 
counts for the loss of breast to the eastward ; there are some 
more “ hitches’’ and «« gla 2 ed backs” to the cast, which were 
not seen (at least not mentioned) in tlie engine-drift at all. 
It seems, therefore, that this formidable dislocation in the crop- 
workings, has dwindled into three insignificant ones towards 
the dip, as if the convulsion which produced it had not had 
sufficient power to move the heavier mass of strata at this 
point. 

Great caution is necessary in mining near these “ hitches,’’ 
as they often give out v'ater, but there is less chance of this 
at great depths. It is our practice to leave large pillars on 
that side of them which forms the most acute angle with the 
roof, as represented BX.yyy (plan). 

The termination of this seam to the eastward is termed a 

nip out L e. the usual roof and pavement meet, and the 
coal terminates like the point of a wedge, while the strata, 
both above and below, continue perfect. In this case, an ex- 
ploring mine was driven into the trouble SOO yards, and bores 
put up and down, and the other coals found in thoir proper 
positions. I have tince wrought a thin coal many hundred 
yards over it. 

No termination has been found to this scam seaward ; but, 
I have reason to believe, that the roof and pavement get so 
bad, beyond the hitch W (where we are approaching), that it 
is neither safe nor profitable to work it. 

The widths of the rooms and downsets arc from 15 to 16 
feet. The pillars average about S5 or 40 feet square. Whea-e 
they are seen larger on the plan, either the coal is bad, the roof 
friable, or there is some other sufficient cause for the deviation. 
The quantity of coal thus left is about ono-half ; this will ap- 
pear a large proportion, but when it is considered how far the 
pillars are from being perpendicular, it will be seen how much 
they lose of their strength. It must also be kept in mind, 
that the sea is above us, and other seams to work, therefore, 
any crush or creep here, would sacrifice them altogether. 
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The plan of this working is regularly extended every six 
months, and every room and pillar surveyed. This is at- 
tended by a good deal of trouble, but is of great use. The 
rooms are marked alphabetically, and can be referred to with 
the oversman, on the plan, at all times, without my going 
below. If a plan of the former working had been kept, the 
expense of the great number of exploring mines and bores, 
along the barrier D, in the blind pit- drift, would have been 
saved. A plan of the wind-mill winning would also have 
saved much expense, for I am told they came in contact with 
it more than once. Should any accident happen to the col- 
liery, from fire, water, or other unforeseen cause, the plan 
points out to posterity what to avoid. Great expense is every 
day incurred in mining operations, by having to keep bores 
going both before and side-ways, when old drowned wastes 
arc dreaded. This is often carried on for a long time, and no 
danger near ; at other times all bores are ineffectual, the miner 
strikes through upon a downset or other mine, which the 
bores have passed ; and, if the head pressure is great, he has 
little chance of escaping. This danger and expense may be 
all avoided, by having plana to guide you. 

In conclusion, I would beg leave to remark, that it has 
been stated, from quarters entitled to considerable attention, 
that the coal-mines of the kingdom arc rapidly wearing out. 
I believe, that more accurate observation and inquiry will 
shew, that the quantity of coal still to be wrought, is next to 
inexhaustible. Certain I am, that, so far as the Wemyss 
estate is concerned, no evil of this kind may be dreaded. The 
coal here was commenced with nearly as early as that at Dun- 
fermline, which is believed to have been the first in Scotland ; 
and, as yet, a mere fraction of what the estate contains (eigh^ 
teen workable seams), has been wasted, and few of those be- 
low sea-level. 
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PLAN FOR MODIFYING THE EVILS ARISING FROM GREAT AND 
SUDDEN INUNDATIONS. By Sir JoHN Hall^ Bart 

For a considerable time back, I have been struck with the 
increasing dangers and losses arising from the inundations of 
some of our rivers and brooks, and it has been, with me, a 
subject of serious consideration, how far these fearful visita- 
tions may be modified or mitigated. 

The ordinary facts are well known ; but it deserves consi- 
deration that, besides the mischief actually done> much good 
is lost to the country. Mills and bridges arc not built which 
would be built, and also land is not tilled which would be 
tilled, were it not for the just apprehensions of the cultivator 
of losing not only the fruits of his toil, but the very soil itself, 
which, when ploughed, is more exposed to be carried away 
bodily by the floods than when left in grass. 

It is a painful consideration, that these evils arc augmented 
by the progress of improvement ; for the source of these dis- 
astrous floods may be traced to the hilly regions of the inte- 
rior, where a few years ago little else was to be seen than 
a surface of rough ground and undrained marsh, which had 
at least the advantage of retaining and letting off gmiUy the 
heavy rains and melting snows. But now, wherever it is prac- 
ticable, the rough hill side is changed into a smooth swanl, 
and the marshes, or rather what are called the sour spots, in 
the hollows, are converted into the richest of the shcop-pas« 
ture, by making a few shallow surface-drains, excellontl} 
adapted to carry off the whole water at once. 

Thus, the remark usually considered so trite, that the last 
great flood was the largest ever known,” is, in all probability, 
accurate ; and the misfortunes of the lower river-side proprie- 
tors have not only been increased of late years, but they must 
go on increasing until the upper lands have arrived at a maxi- 
mum of improvement. 
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I shall proceed to state how far these evils may be mitigated 
by what I humbly conceive a possible method ; and I must 
here solicit forgiveness for venturing to offer an opinion in 
these matters without being possessed of professional or prac- 
tical knowledge. 

And, first, of floods. 

These may, I conceive, be divided into two sorts, the harm- 
less and the destructive. By harmless floods, I mean such as 
are of frequent recurrence, when the ordinary flow of water is 
very comiderahJy augmented^ but not siiffictcntly eo to do in- 
jury. Passing this limit is the destructive flood in all its gra- 
dations of mischief, from the carrying ofi:* a few ricks to the 
desolation of a valley ! 

Two important circumstances must he kept in view con- 
nected with the nature of the destructive floods, — they are of 
comparatively occurrcnce^mA invariably of ehort duratio7%. 

A good engineer can calculate the quantity of water con- 
veyed by a running stream witli more or less accuracy, ac- 
cording to circumstances. He can ascertain the quantity of 
water discharged in a certain space of time by a small river 
in its ordinary stale with the utmost nicety; also, by exa- 
mining the height to which the floods denominated harmless, 
have arisen, the breadth of the stream, and its declination, 
with the nature of the bottom, ho can (I have no doubt), form 
a correct estimation of the quantity of water discharged in the 
same space of time ; and, I suppose, he might form a tolerable 
approximation to the extent of the destructive flood, from va- 
rious marks and indications, ns well as by local information. 

Assuming these suppositions as postulates, I shall venture 
to suggest the following plan. 

I have already stated, that the origin of the sudden and 
destructive inundations may be traced to the hilly country. 
Now, it frequently occurs, that at some point near the out- 
skirt of the hills, the stream passes through a gorge or steep- 
sided deflle, the upper end of which expands into a plain of 
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some extent, either occupied by the stream when flooded, or 
in a state of meadow-land. 

My idea is this, that after making a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with all w^ho are interested in the soil, an operation 
might be performed at the upper end of the gorge, by which 
that portion of water only sufiScient to produce a harmless 
flood should be allowed to pass, while the waters of the de- 
structive flood should be retained in the form of a temporary 
lake. 

The way of proceeding to be as follows : It is understood 
that the arch, properly constructed, of sound piaterials, on a 
solid foundation, is infinitely strong. Having a foundation of 
rock, I propose to make a very solid arch at the upper end of 
the gorge Just svffident^ by calculation, to contain the harm- 
less fiood^ and upon it to raise a mound, also essentially cha- 
racterized by the principle of the arch, of height and strength 
fully sufficient to heep bach the waters of a destructive flood, 
which would then gradually run off in a modified current after 
the rain had ceased or the snow melted. 

I beg leave to observe, that I consider the power of apply- 
ing the arch in the construction of the mound a sine qua non ; 
and, where it is impracticable to do so, the operation should 
not be attempted. 

I conceive, that many gorges, such as I have desoribed, 
have flanks of hard rock of continuous stratification, against 
which the horizontal arches built upon the bridge might, in 
perfect security, he abutted. One horizontal arch, of siifU- 
dent height, should be placed upon the side of the bridge 
facing the running stream ; and behind it, the ordinary mate- 
rials of a good embankment, combined with another horizon- 
tal arch, at the lower side; and perhaps even another still in 
the middle, or more, if excessive strength were required. 

I anticipate an objection : the danger of the too great accu- 
mulation of alluvial matter on the space above the embank- 
ment, from the active energies of the running water being 
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suspended. And I myself did at one time consider it a serious 
objection. But upon examining the action of running streams 
more minutely, I have been induced to change iny opinion, 
except in the case of streams where very large boulders occur. 

There id in all rivers a continued tendency to establish an 
equal slope from their sources to the sea ; but this is occasion- 
ally deranged by the great floods which scour out the narrow 
places, and thereby lower their level, and deposit alluvial 
matter on the wider places, and so raise their level. It is evi- 
dent that, if this were to continue for ever, the valleys would 
be choked up in certain spots, and the course of the streams 
altered. But on examining the operations of Nature, she ap- 
pears to me to work in the following manner. The destruc- 
tive flood is of rare occurrence : but there are, on an average, 
a certain number of minor floods every year. These, if I 
may use a figurative expression, act as the servants or minis- 
ters of the greater floods, by undermining the beds of gravel 
that have been left sometimes in one place, and sometimes in 
another, and tlicn depositing a portion of the pebbles in the 
spots which have been scooped out, and gradually carrying 
the others to their ultimate destination, the sea-beach. This 
operation of nature, I humbly conceive, would be repeated on 
the ground above the embankment, as I have endeavoured to 
describe. 

Of the expense of such an undertaking, I cannot pretend 
to form an idea. It would depend much on the proximity 
of the materials. The outside stones must be good wearers ; 
but beauty of appearance or workmanship is superfluous in 
such a construction. The value of the land exposed occa- 
sionally to become the bed of a lake, would no doubt be much 
depreciated, although it would usually answer for coarse pas- 
ture in summer. 

I should like much to know the opinion of distinguished 
practical men as to the feasibility of this project, which, if 
ever attempted, must be executed by engineers of eetablisJied 
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reputation only ; because the dangers in case of failure would 
be appalling. And if the Highland Society do me the honour 
to support my request, I am not without hopes that we may 
be favoured with able communications and suggestions from 
various parts of the world, on this universally interesting 
subject. 

J>ungla89, Qth November 1834 . 


ERRATA. 


P Bt, at the bottoni.-^r L. 560 read L. 250. 

P. 66. line 4 from bottom.— /br given to read given by. 

P. 67. lines ftom bottoin.-:/br shining piece read chimney-picee. 
P.77.1ine3.— 

P. SfiB,^for Mr w. Dudgeon, Spyelaw, read Mr Alexander Dudgeon, Wood- 
aide, near Kdso. 
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Caird, James, (fDrmrfad 1814 

Calderwood, Thomas Durham, of PoUon 1822 

Callender, James Henry, of Craig forth 1830 

Callender, William Burn, of Prestonhall 18X8 
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Admitted 

Cameron^ Alescander, Surhtam 1819 

270 Cameron, Allan, North Uisi 1803 

Cameron, Donald qf Lochiel 1834 

Cameron, Donald Charles, of FoxhaU 1825 

Cameron, Gordon, of Letterfindlay 1806 

Cameron. John, Corrychoile^ and Gleneaves 1826 

Cameron, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert, late qf Madras 1804 

Cameron, William Mouatt, qf Scatsta 1830 

Campbell, Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander, ofBallochyle 1807 
Campbell, Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander, 1810 

Campbell, Captain Alexander, qfBrackley 1806 

280 Campbell, Alexander, London 1804 

Campbell, Alexander, qfEddetline 1807 

Campbell, Alexander, qf Strand^ W. S. 1829 

Campbell, Alexander, ofMonsie 1833 

Campbell, Alexander, ofBedlay 1833 

Campbell, Alexander, qf Barnhill 1833 

Campbell, Alexander Brodie, ofFornighty^ Hon. East 

India Company s Service 1816 

Campbell, Archibald, qf Jura 1789 

Campbell, Archibald, Jura 1834 

Campbell, Archibald, qfBlyths^ood 1800 

290 Campbell, Arcliibald, qf Catnnebank 1810 

Campbell, Archibald James, qf Kilpatiick 1824 

Campbell, Archibald, qf Gleiidaruel 1826 

Campbell, Archibald, Camusearnie Cottage^ Factor on the 

estate of Menzies 1832 

Campbell, Arthur, W. S. 1826 

Campbell, Charles, qf Comhie 1808 

Campbell, Colin, Jura^ Allyn Place^ Edinburgh 1810 

Campbell, Colin, Abercromby Place^ Edinburgh 1829 

Campbell, Lieat.-Colonel Don^d, qf Knock 1806 

Campbell, Donald, qf Dunstaffhage 1823 

300 § Campbell, General Duncan, qf Lochnell 1784 

Campbell, M^or Dugald, Hoyal Artillery 1818 

Campbell, Duncan, qf Ross^ Advocate 1823 

Campbell, Duncan, late at Ardgotner 1802 

Campbell, George, Son of Sir Archibald Campbell of 

Succolhy Bart. 1833 

Campbell, Henry Fletcher, qf Boquhan 1823 

Campbell, James Archibald, qflnoeram 1833 

Campbell, James Mair« Ayr 1825 

Campbell, James, younger qf Jura 1827 

Campbell, Colonel James, hde qf Madras 1801 
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Admitted 

SIO Campbell, Janies, younger of Craigiey Advocate 1824 

Campbell, John, of Craiguure ] 803 

Campbell, John, of St ojie field 1808 

Campbell, John, of Glen Saddel 1817 

Campbell, John, o/ Blahhall 1819 

Campbell, John, qfSouthhall 1821 

Campbell, John, younger of Otter 1827 

Campbell, John, nr 1829 

Campbell, Colonel John, of Blackhall 1803 

Campbell, John Archibald, W. S. 1813 

S20 Campbell, John, of Carbrook^ W. S. 1 793 

Campbell, John, of lAncolrCs Inn 1800 

Campbell, John, W. S. nota of London 1787 

Campbell, John, late of Lochend 1803 

Campbell, Lome, Factor to the Duke of Argyle at Rose^ 

neath 1824 

Campbell, Mnngo Nutter, of Bally more 1824 

Campbell, Mungo, of Hallyards 1832 

Campbell, Rear-Admiial Patrick, C. B. 1819 

Campbell, Captain Peter, of Askomell 1819 

Campbell, Richard, of Acbinbreck, W. S. 1833 

330 Campbell, Richard, of Craigie 1829 

Campbell, Major-Greneral Robert, of Kiniarbert 1789 

Campbell, Robert Nutter, of Kailzie 1798 

Campbell, Robert, of Sonockan 1802 

Campbell, Robert, younger of Auchmannoch 1816 

Campbell, Rose, late of Spain 1809 

Campbell, Walter Fiederickj^jT^Zn^, M.P.for Argyleshire 1817 
Campbell, Walter, of Sunderland 1818 

Campbell, William, of Netherplace 1810 

Campbell, William, W. S. 1805 

340 Campbell, William L., of Glenfalloch 1833 

Canning, James, redding at Shields 1813 

Carmichael, Maurice, of Eastend 1827 

Carmichael, Michael, younger of Eastend 1825 

Carnaby, Thomas, General Clerk of Lieutenancy, Forfar^ 

shire 1831 

Carnegy, David, qfCraigo 1825 

Camegy, William Fullarton, of Boysack 1824 

Carnegy, James, ofBalnamoon 1813 

Carrnthers, Alescander, of WarmanUe 1826 

Carnithers, Lieutenant^Colonel J., (fDenhy 1824 

350 Carruthers, William Thomas, ofBormont 1823 

Cassels, David, of Arnprior 1824 
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Admitted 

Catlicart, Elias, of Blairston^ Advocate 1819 

Cathcart, James, Merdiant, Leith 1805 

Cathcart, John, of Genoch 1803 

CShalmers, Alexander, of Cliiny and Knochorth 1826 

Chalmers, Charles, qfMonJcshilU Aberdeen 1824 

Chalmers, David, of Westhurn 1834 

Chalmers, Patrick, <f Auldhar^ M. P. 1834 

Chalmers, Lieutenant-Colonel W.. ofGlenericht 1822 

360 Chalmers, Lewis, Ftaserhurghy Factor for Lord Saltoim 1833 

Chancellor, Alexander, of SMeldhUl * 1818 

Charge, Thomas, of Bartom 1833 

Cheape, Captain John, tf Girgenti 1814 

Cheape, George, qf Wellfeld 1834 

Cheine, Patrick, G^-eat King Streety Edinburgh 1820 

Cheyne, Captain Alexander, Royal Engineers 1825 

Cheyne, James Anchinleck, qfOxetidean, W. S. 1825 

Chisholm, LacLlin, of Irin 1831 

Chisholm, Alexander William, of Chisholm 1831 

S70 Chrislie, Andrew, of Eenfbank 1813 

Cliristie, Robert, Acconntant, Edinburgh 1824 

Chrystie, Alexander, late Commander of the Hon. E. 1. 

Co.’s Ship Thomas Coutts 1834 

Clark, James, of Boxton 1834 

Clark, Robert, of Cow; ie 1810 

Clason, Andrew, W- S. 1820 

Oeghom, George, of Weens 1821 

Cleland, James, LL. D., Glasgow) 1827 

Cockbum, Patrick, Accountant, Edinburgh 1824 

Colqnhouu, Jame^, younger ofLuss 1829 

380 Colqnhonn, John Campbell, qfClathick and Killermont 1824 

Colqnhoun, John, Advocate, Sheriff of Dumbartonshire 1807 
Colt, John Hamilton, of GatUherrie 1834 

Connell, James, of Conheath 1828 

Cooper, Samnel, of BalUndalloch 1818 

Corrie, Thomas, of CuUochy ]\laiiager British Linen Co. 1826 
Coulter, John, Tylefieldy Glasgoto 1833 

Cooper, Peter, W. S. 18 ii 

Cowan, Alexander, JVrerchant, Edinhirgh 1810 

Cowan, Duncan, Merchant, Edinburgh 1810 

390 Craig, Alexander, Merchant, Edinburgh 1818 

Craig, Alexander, Kirkton 1821 

Craig, John, Merchant^ Edinburgh 1818 

Craig, illiam Gibson, younger of Eiccarton 1824 

Cndgie, Lawrence, of Glendoick 1824 
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Admitted 

Ciraik, Douglas H., of Arhigland 1822 

Crawford, Charles, East Fortune . 1822 

Crawford, John Junes, of Bellfield 1815 

Crawford, John, Duncan Street^ Netomgton 1826 

Crawford, John, of Auchinames 1818 

400 Crawford, William Macknight, qf Cart&bum 1809 

Crawford, William Howisou, of Cratjofordland 1809 

Crawfurd, John, late British Resident at Java 1819 

Crichton, Thomas, qf Auchtmheoch^ Advocate, Cliamber- 

lain to the Duke of Bucclench 17D5 

Crighton, John, of Friar scar se 1800 

Cromhie, Rev. Dr Alexander, qf Phesdo 1804 

Cromhie, Alexander, younger of Phesdo 1835 

Cromhie, Lewis, Aberdeen 1834 

Cross, John, Merchant, Glasgofta 1833 

Crow, James, at Kincraig 1826 

410 Cnuckshanks, James, of Langleypark 1829 

Cunninghame, John, Advocate, Sheriff of Moray and 

Naim shires 1833 

Cunningham, Colonel John, qf Netoton 1829 

Cunningham, John, of Duchrae 1830 

Cunningham, John Sinclair, Banker, Edinburgh 1833 

Cunningham, 'William, of Lainshatv 1810 

Cunningham, William, at Goodleyburn li-^O 

Cunninghame, William, of Craigends ^ 1828 

Currie, William, qf LintMll 1832 

Cuthbertson, Archibald, Peanston 1822 

420 Cuthbertson, Donald, Accountant, Glasgo'w 1827 

Cuthbertson, James, Seton Mains 1824 

D 

DougiiAS and Clydesdale, The Most Noble William 

Anthony Alexander, hlarquis of 1834 

f Dalhousie, General the Right Hon. George, Earl of, 

G.C.B. 1804 

Dalmeny, The Right Hon. Archibald, Lord, M. P. 1833 
§ Duppus, The Right Hon. Benjamin, Lord 1784 

Douglas, The Right Hon. Archibald, Lord 1825 

Dundas, The Right Hon. Lawrence, Liord 1800 

Dukdas, The Right Hon. Wm- I<ord Clerk-Register 1801 

Duff, Lieutenant-General the Hon. Alexander 1814 

430 Douglas, Hon. Charles, qf Douglas 1806 

Dunbar, The Hon. Rol^rt, ofLatheron Whed 1832 

Dalyell, Sir James, of Binns^ Bart. 1798 


Denham, General Sir James Stewart, qf Coltness^ Bart. 1800 
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Admitted 

DALBiTRiPiiE, Lieutenant-General Sir John Hamilton, of 

Cranstoun and Cousland^ Bart. 1817 

Dunbar, Sir Ardhibald, qf Nortkfieldy Bart. 1794 

Dick, Sir Robert Keith, of Prestonfield^ Bart. 1816 

Douglas, Sir J. Scott, of Springvoood Parh^ Bart. 1823 

Dunbar, Sir Janies of Booths Bart. R. N. 1802 

Dundas, Sir Robert, of Dunira, Bart. 1793 

440 Drummond, Sir F. Walker, of Haoslkomden, Bart« 1823 

Durham, Vice-Admiral Sir P. Henderson, of Fordel^ 

G.C.B.,M.P. 1823 

Dallas, Major-General Sir Thomas, Knight 1805 

D'Este, Colonel Sir Augustas Frederick 1822 

Dalgaims, Andrew, at Inghslon 1833 

Dallas, James, Merchant, Edinburgh 1819 

Dalrymple, Major-General John, of North Berosich 1823 

DalyeU, John, of Lingo 1823 

Dalyell, John Graliam, Advocate 1807 

Dalzell, James Allan, Madras Ci\il Service 1835 

450 Darling, Thomas, S. S. C. 1821 

Darroch, Lieutenant-General Duncan, <f Gouroch 1830 

Daubeny, Robeit Henry, qf Biistol 1826 

Davidbon, Duncan, qf Tulloch 1824 

Davidsvn, Duncan, of Till^chetly 1824 

Davidson, Henry, Haddington 1809 

Davidson, Hugh, of Caniray 1831 

Davidson, James, Keeper of the Records of the Court of 

Session 1834 

Davidson, James Gillespie, W. S. 1819 

Davidson, James, MUnholm^ Factor to his Grace the Duke 

of Bucdeuch 1828 

460 Davidson, John James, W. S. 1824 

Daridhon, Laurence, W. S. 1829 

Davidbon, Patrick, younger qf Tillychetly 1834 

Davidson, Robert, Advocate 1819 

Davidson, William, Stansfiil 1833 

Dempster, George, qf Slibo 1823 

Dennistoun, James, qf Dennhioun 1829 

Dennistoun, James, of GolfhilU Banker, Glasgow 1827 

Dewar, Alexander Cumming, Vogrie^ 15th Regiment Ben- 
gal Native Infantry 1832 

Dewar, John, Advocate 1830 

470 Dick, John, Advocate 1827 

Dick, Colonel Sir R. H. q/ TuUimeU K* C. B. 1828 

Dicl^ William, younger qfPUkarro 1828 



Dickson^ Andrew, of Alton 18S3 

Dickson, Archibald, of Hunilato 1823 

Dickson, €^orge, late Merchant, Calcutta 1830 

Dickson, George, cfBelchester 1831 

Dickson, James Wardrobe, Advocate 1834 

Dickson, John, of Kiihucho and Hartree 1802 

Dingwall, John Duff, of Brucklay 1833 

480 Dixon, John, ofDaldotxde^ Merchant^ Gla^gom 1827 

Dixon, William, of Govan^ Merchant, Glasgow 1 827 

Don, General Alexander 1804 

Donaldson, John, of Avuchairn^ W. S. 1812 

Douglas, Archibald, of Adderstone 1822 

Douglas, George, Advocate, Sheriff of Kincardineshire 1800 

Douglas, James, 1835 

Douglas, John, of Lockerhy 1825 

Douglas, Robert, of Brigton 1831 

Douglas, Lieut- Col. William, late of the 85th Regiment 1803 
490 Douglas, William Robert Keith, of Benino 1819 

Downie, Alexander, Merchant, Glasgow 1835 

Do wnie, Robert, o/‘^/>jD 2 n 1814 

Dron, William, BlackrutK'oen 1829 

Drummond, Rear-Admiral Adam, of Megginch 1822 

Drummond, George Harley, late of Dr amt ochty 1810 

Drummond, George Home, younger of Drummond 1835 

Drummond, Henry Home, of Blair Drummond 1809 

Drummond, James Walker, younger of Hawthornden^ 

1st Grenadier Guards 1834 

Drummond, John George, of Ahhotsgrange 1835 

500 Drummond, Thomas, younger of Newton 1828 

Dudgeon, Alexander, of St Helenas 1826 

Dudgeon, Patrick, of Eastcraigs^ W- S. 1827 

Dudgeon, Robert, Merchant, Leith 1828 

Dudgeon, William, Merchant, Leith 1826 

Duff, Adam, Advocate, Sheriff of Edinburgh 1813 

Duff, Arthur, of Cocklaw 1832 

Duff, Garden, of Hatton 1814 

Duff, James Grant, of Eden 1828 

Duff, Robert, of Fetteresso 1823 

510 Duff, Richaid V^Tiarton, (f Orton^ Comptroller of Excise 1805 
Duff, Thomas Abercromby, of Haddo 1835 

Dunbar, Major P., 8d Regiment of Bengal Cavalry 1823 

Dum*an, Alexander, 1824 

Duncan, James, at Cargill 1826 

Duncan, James, Merchant, Leith 1826 
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Admitted 

Dimcan, James J., of Garthamlock 1830 

Pundas, David, younger of Duiiir a 1828 

Pandas, Gabriel Hamilton, of Duddingston 1823 

Pandas, Robert, of Arniston 1820 

520 Pandas, Robert Adam, M. P. 1825 

Punlop, Alexander, Advocate, 1828 

Panlop, Arcbibald, Distiller, Haddington 1823 

Punlop, Campbell, Hnterldne House 1832 

Punlop, James, of AnnanhUl 1824 

Panlop, James, W. S. 1823 

Panlop, John CoHn, Advocate, SberiflF of Renfrewsliire 1824 
Panlop, William, Merchant, Edinburgh 1820 

Pann, William, of Kilb&onie^ Merchant, Glasgoto 1827 

Pnnsmure, James, Secretary Herring Fishery Board 1817 
530 Durham, Lieutenant-General James, of Largo 1823 

Dyson, Thomas C. of WUloio fields Halifax, Yorkshire 1832 

E 

Eglintok, The Right Hon. Archibald, Earl of 1834 

f Elqix & KiNCAitDiNE, The Right Hon. Thomas, Earl 

of, K. C. 1818 

Elcho, The Right Hon. Francis, Lord 1819 

Egerton, The Right Hon. Lord Francis, M. P. 1 82.1 

Elphinston, The Right Hon. John, Lord 1831: 

Elliot, Sir William, of Stohhsy Bart. 182* J 

Elphikston, The Hon. Mount Stuart 1833 

Edmonstons, Sir Archibald, qfDuntreaihj Bart. 182 L 

540 Elphikston, Sir Robert Dalrymple Horn, of Logie-El- 

phinstone^ Bart. 181 1 

Erskine, Sir John Pmmmond, ofTorry, Bart. 1833 

Eddington, James, qf Gargunnock L81 4 

Eddington, Thomas, Merchant, Glasgoto 1813 

Edmonstone, Archibald, of Spiital 1819 

Edmonstone, James, of Eeioton 1718 

Elder, John, Merchant, Slate 18 J 5 

Elliot, C^orge Scott, ofLan’iston 1813 

Elliot, James, of Woljiie 18: 6 

Elliof^ Theodore P., Braco Castle 1824 

550 Ellis, William, S. S. C. 1821 

Elphinstone, laeutenant-Oolond John 1827 

Erskin^ James, of Camhus 1608 

Erskine, John James, (Eaihic^ late one of the Members of 

Ooancil, Prince of Wales’ Island 1823 

Erskine, Col. William Howe Knight^ of Pitodrie 1 820 
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Admitted 

Evans, James, of Edmond Castle^ near Brampton, 1882 

Ewing, James, LL. of Dunoon Ckistle^ 1827 

Ewing, Robert^ INIerdiant, Greenock 1830 

P 

f Fife^ The Right Hon. James, Earl of, K. T. 1805 

Fingal, The Right Hon. The Earl of, K. P. 1810 

560 Forbes, The Right Hon. James Ochonchar, Lord 1831 

FiiERiiNo, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Charles Elphinstone, of 

Digger and Cumhemanld 1824 

Forbe^ The Hon. Walter, of Bnix 1833 

Flahault, Charles, Connt Mercer De 1821 

Forbes, Sir John Stuart, of Pitsligo and Fettercaim^ 

Bart., Treasurer of the Society 1830 

Forbes, Sir .John, of Craigie'car^ Bart. 1832 

Ferguson, Sir James, of Kilkerran^ Bart. 1805 

Fettes, Sir William, of Comely Bank^ Bart. 1801 

Forbes, Sir Charles, of New and Edinglassie^ Bart. 1814 

Foulis, Sir James, of WoodhalU Bart. 1816 

570 Ferguson, Sir Adam, Knight, Keeper of the Regalia 1799 
Farquhar, Captain, Sir, R.N. C. B. 1826 

Fairbaim, T-, late of St Vincenfs 1802 

Fairlie, James, of Holmes 1827 

Falconer, David, of Carlowrie 1807 

Falconer, ^neas, Blackkills 1810 

Falconer, Cosmo, of Hartwoodhill 1805 

Falconer, Peter, at Craigelachie 1821 

Farquhar, Lieutenant-Colonel AVilliam, Madras Engineers, 

late British resident at Singapore 1827 

Farquharson, Archibald, of Finzean 1815 

580 Farquharson, James, of Invercauld 1831 

Farquharson, John, of Haughton 1808 

Farquharson, Peter, of Whitekouse 1833 

Ferric, John, Chief Magisti'ate, Greenock 1831 

Fergus, John, of Strathorej M. P. 1832 

Ferguson, George, of Pitfour^ M.P. for Banffshire 1828 

Ferguson, James, of Kinmundy 1826 

Ferguson, John, of Stronvar 1805 

Ferguson, John, of Knockindale 1824 

Ferguson, Robert, of Raith, M. P. for Haddingtonshire 1825 
590 Ferguson, Robert Cntlar, of Craigdarroch^ M.P- for 

Kirkcndbrightsbire 1826 

Fergusson, Adam, of WoodhUl 1807 
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Admitted 

Ferg^^on, Charles^ younger of Kilkerran, Advocate 1826 
Forgfii'.son, Jauiis, o/ Crosshill, Piiaoipal Clerkof Setisioa 1800 
Fergii^bon, James, \\\ S- 1826 

FergusiSion, Lieutenant-Colonel James, of Hunily Burn 1831 
Fergubson, John, Wine-Merchant, Leith 1826 

Ferrie, Robert, of Bla it tumnnck 1827 

Ferrier, Ciiarles, of Bading^gill, Accountant 1833 

Ferrier, John, W. S. 17 96 

600 KirkmvLn, of Castle Tovsard 1814 

flnlay, Jaineb, younger of Castle Towmd 1826 

Finlay, M''iJIiam Warwick, younger q/' Trees 1826 

Fibber, Daniel, S. S, C. 1819 

Fjsher, James, M. D., late Staff Surgeon to the Army in 

Canada 1821 

Flcmiing, Robert, Mhifo Street, Edinburgh 1829 

Fleming, William Malcolm, of Botrochan, Vice-Licute- 

naiitof the County ot Renfrew 1832 

Flemyng, Robert Stewart, K lliecJias'e 1826 

Fletcher, Angus, of Dnnans, Advocate 3826 

Fly ter, Robert, Slieiiff-SuUititute Foit William 1821 

610 Fogo, David AL, of Bow 1809 

Forbes, Chailes, ry* Asloiin, second son of Sir Charles For- 
bes, Bart. 1 82iS 

Forbes, George, Banker, Edinburgh 1817 

Forbes, George, of AiiUinagathil, third son of Sir Charles 

Forbes, Bart. 1830 

Forbes, George, ofSpringhill 1835 

Forbes, James Stewai't, ibuitli son of Sir Charles Forbes, 

Bart. 1830 

Forbes, Captain John, of H, AL 92d Highlandeis 1834 

Forbes, Jolm, younger of AVio and Ldinglassie, 1828 

Foibes, AJicbie, of Crnnoml 1806 

Foibe'^, Alajor- Genet nl Nathaniel, of Auchernach 1828 

620 Forbes, Patiic-k, of St Catherines 1834 

Forbes, \\ illiam, of CaUandar, M. P. for Stiilingsbire 1 830 
Fordyce, Tiloma<^ J., of Ay ton 1828 

Forman, John, W. S. 3 809 

Forman, John Nail lie, W. S. 1831 

Forrest, James G., o/Cow/i/aw " 18u5 

Forsyth, John, Forres 1 826 

Fntheringham, Thomas Ogllvie, qfPmnie 1824 

Fouler, Janies, of Raddrey 1806 

Foulds, William, of Skiruidand 1833 
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Admitted 

630 Fraser, Alexander, Inclicoulter 1805 

Fraser, Alexander. Merchant, Aberdeen 1817 

Fraser, Captain Alexander, Royal Engineeis 1818 

Fraser, Archibald Thomas Frederii-k, of Abertarff 1820 

Fraser, Colonel Charles, (f Inverallothtf and Castle Fraser 1816 
Fraser, George, Merchant, Manchester 1825 

Fraser, Hugh, of Eskadale 1819 

Fraser, John, Cashier, Cullen House 1812 

Fraser, John, Advocate 1802 

Fraser, Robert, of Torbrech 1802 

640 Fraser, Symon, of Foyers 1800 

Fraser, Simon, of FonU Advocate 1828 

Fraser, Captain Thomas, R. N. 1817 

Fraser, Thomas Alexander, of Lovat 1820 

Fi-aser, Captain W'illiam, residing at BracUa 1809 

Fraser, William, of Glenmead^ W. S. 1816 

Fullerton, Colonel S- M., tf FuUai ton 1825 

Fullerton, John, of Demerara^ Brisbane House 1825 

Fulleiton, Captain James, dOth Regiment 1824 

Fullerton, John, rf Kilniichael 1807 

650 Fullerton, William, of Sleldon^ Advocate 1801 

Fyfe, Andrew, M. D-, Edinburgh 1823 

Fyfe, James, of SmitJifield 1806 

G 

* Gordon, His Grace George, Duke of, G. C.B. 1791 

Gordon, Her Grace Elizabeth, Duchess of 1834 

t Graham, The Most Noble James, Marquis of 1821 

f Galloway, The Right Hon. Randolph, Earl of 1830 

t § Glasgow, Tlie Right Hon. George, E^url of 1784 

f Gray, The Right Hon. Francis, Lord 1793 

f Glexlvon, The Right Hon. James, Jjord 1804 

660 Greenock, The Right Hon. Charles, Lord 1809 

Grmi^m, The Right Hon. Lord Montagu William 1831 

Grahvm, The Right Hoii. Sir James Robert George, of 

Net herb iji B«trt. M. P. 1830 

Gordon, C«iptain the Hon. William, R. N., IVL P. for 

Aberdeenshire 1824 

Grant, The Right Hon. Charles, jM, P. for Inverness- 

shire 1816 

Grant, Colonel The Hon. Francis WiDiam, of Grant, 

IVl. P. for IVIorayshire 1 803 

Gbav^ The Hod. John, eldest son of Lord Gray 1821 

(Mm 2} 
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AJriMed 

GiLiiiES, The Hopouiahle Lord 1809 

Gordon, The Right Hoa* Sir Robert, of Balmoral^ G- C. B. 1 834 
Gordon, Sir James, of Lettenfouriei Bart. 1800 

670 Gordon, Sir John, of Earlsion, Bait. 1827 

Gordon, Sir William Cumming, of Altyre and Gordon^ 

ston. Bart. 1808 

Gibson, Sir Alexander C. Maitland, of CUftonhall, Bart. 1818 
Grant, Sir John Peter- qf RothiemurchuSi Knight, Judge 

in the Supreme Court, CalcitUa 1792 

Gr^nt, Major-General Sir Lewis 1826 

Galbraith, AVilliam, yovngei of Blackhovse^ Town-Cleik, 

Stirling 1822 

Galbreath, David Stewart, of Machrihanish 1812 

Galloway, William, Accountant, Edinburgh 1814 

Garden, Alexander, 31ercliant, Glasgow 1827 

Chirdiner, George, Writer, Perth 1828 

6fl0 Gardiner, John, at Smiihsfoa 1830 

Garioch, John, of Heatheole 1826 

Gartshore, John Man ay, qf Garf shore, Gapt. 42d or 

Royal Higlilander^ 1825 

Geddes, Addu G., Ah field, Dalkeith 1819 

Gerard, John >fair, of Midstrath 1834 

Gibbon, Alexaiidcr, of Johnston 1834 

Gibbons, Edward, Factor to ]Macleod of Macleod 1830 

Gibson, John, W. S. 1825 

Gibson, John jutu W. S. 1828 

Gilchrist, Dugald, of Osjpisdale 1817 

620 Gillespie, Alexander, Surgeon, Edinburgh 1806 

Gillespie, George, of JBiggar Park 1829 

Gillespie, James of Parklmll 1829 

Gillespie, Robert, Mercliiut- Jyindon 1829 

Gillespie, Thomas, cfArdochg 1821 

Gillespie, miliani, Gates' de 1829 

GlUon, William Domie, of Wnllhouse, M. P. 1823 

Gilmonr, Walter James Little, of Craigmillar 1828 

Gilzean, Thomas, qf Bmmclilon 1813 

Girvan, Andrew, Accountant, Edinburgh 1 831 

700 Gladstone, John, of Fasque 1833 

Gladstone, Tliomas, younger qf Fasque, hi. P. 1834 

Glasford, .James, qf DugaldUon, Advocate 1806 

6h>alen, Alexander, of Leith 1805 

€k>ldie, Alexander, W. S. 1822 

Goldie, The Rer. Thomas S., Coldstream 1833 
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Admitted 

Goodveln, Licntenant-CoL Hugh Maxwell, Mount Alyth 

Denbighshire 1830 

Gordon, Lieat.-Col. Alex, late Sutherland Highlanders 1801 
Gordon, Captain Alexander, R. N. 1820 

Gordon, Alexander, of Auchhinies 1808 

710 Gordon, Alexander, Great Kipg Street^ Edinburgh 1817 

Gordon, Alexander, HilLide Crescait 1834 

Gordon, Charles, younger of Auchluchries 1832 

Gordon, Captain Chaiie^, R. N. 1835 

Gordon, David, of Abergeldie 1822 

Gordon, George, at Humly 1829 

Gordon, Lieutenant- Colon. 1 George, of Invertromie 1825 

Gordon, Harry, of Knockespock 1832 

Gordon, Janies, of Ctdvenan 1798 

Gordon, Jamei», of Manor 1835 

720 Gordon, James Farcjnhar, oj Locliartiooods, W. S. 1804 

Gordon, James, of Revack 1813 

Gordon, James, of Xeres de la Frontcra 1834 

Gordon, Colonel Johj, of Clumj 1807 

Gordon, John David, of Wardhouse 1828 

Gordon, John, of Caimbulgi Advocate, 1811 

Gordon, John, of Aikenhead 1814 

Gordon, John, of Contoun 1829 

Gordon, Joltn, late IMajor of the 2d or Queen’s Regiment 1822 
Gordon, John Taj lor, V"*S. 1831 

730 Gordon, Jo?>oph, Vf, S, 1804 

Gordon, Lewis, retired Depute- Secret ary of the Society 1799 
Gordon, hlichacl, younger of Abergeldie 1831 

Goidou, Peter Charles, yovnger of Wardhouse 1834 

Gordon, Peter Laiiig, o* Ciaigmile 1834 

Gordon, Robert, of Jamaica 1802 

Gordon, Robert, breaf King Street^ Edinburgh 1833 

Gordon, Thomas, of Buthlato 1818 

Gordon, Lientenaiit-Culonel Thomas, of Park 1825 

Gordon, William, of Fyue 1834 

740 Goidon, Licatenaiit-CoL W. A., late 50th Regiment 1818 

Gordon, Capt. Wm., H. E. I, C. Service, residing at 

Neuston 1828 

Gk}rdon, WilUain, of Aherdour 1834 

Govan, John, AV. S. 1809 

Grade, John Black, W. S. 1834 

Grseme, Robert, of Garwfck 1824 
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Admitted 

GraTiam, Major David, of Meikletoood 1831 

Graliam, Frederick, Factor to the Duke of Athole 1 821 

Graham, George, late of Cassqfuur 1817 

Graliam, George, o/' jS72ozo 1826 

730 Graham, Humphrey* W.S. 1819 

Graliam, James, of LeiUhtotvn 1827 

Graham, Janies Gillespie, of OrcJdU 1 806 

Graham, John, youns^cr of Dallagan 1 823 

Graham, John, at 3 829 

Graham, Robert of Retigoiion^ Advocate 1817 

Graham, Ruheit, IVf. D., Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Kdmhnrgh 3 821 

Graham, Rolieii, Merchant, Lcilh 1826 

Graham, William, of Greig^ton 1835 

Graham, William, yount^er of Airth 1 833 

760 Graham, William, Writer, Gla^goio 3828 

Graham, Lient -Colonel VV^illiam, ofMosshwva 3834 

Graham, William C- Cuniiighain, of Gart more 1796 

Grant, Alexander, one of the Representatives in the Ho- 
nourable House of Assembly, Jamaica 1810 

Grant, Alexander, of Caniottsie 1835 

Grant, Colonel Alexander, of Find rassie 1626 

Grant, The Rev- Dr Andrew, one of the Ministers of St 

Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh 1882 

Grant, Captain Charles, Elgin 1816 

Grant, Dugal, S- S. C., Yoik Place 1833 

Grant, Duncan, younger of BughU W. S. 1825 

770 Grant, Frederick, of Mount Cy^us 1832 

Grant, George Macpherson, oj Ballindalloch and Inveresliie 3 806 
§ Grant, James, o/' Adiocale 1784 

Grant, James M-, (f Glenmorieton and May 1830 

Grant, James, <f Buglit 1813 

Grant, James, Piincipal Tacksman of Ruthven 3827 

Giant, Rev. James, First Minister oi South Leith 1828 

Grant, John Peter, W. S. 1823 

Grant, John, of Kdgradon 1819 

Grant, John Macpheraon, younger of Ballindalloch and 

InvereJiie 1827 

780 Grant, Patrick, of Lakefefd 1838 

Grant, Robert, ^ Kincodh 1826 

Grant, Robert, of Tdliefour 1830 

Grant, William, younger of Elchies 1833 
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Admitted 

Grant, Trniiani, o/* Scalmnh 1807 

Grant, W. P., ^omtocr nf Rotmemnrchis 1821 

Grassifk, Charles, residing at Bnchaam 1830 

Grass>ick, John, Mains of Glenbucket 1829 

Gray, Andrew Fartjiiliar, of Glcntig, Comptroller of tte 

Customs, Aberdeen 1 835 

Gray, John, Afercbant, Greenock 1831 

790 Gray, Roderick, Factor for the Merchant Maiden Hos- 
pital, Peterhead 1829 

Greenlaw, George, Hilton 1796 

Greenshields, John, of Kerse 1 829 

Gregorson, John, of Ardtornhh^ Sheriff-Substitnte, Mull 1805 
Gregory, Arthur Thomas, of Buchromb 1833 

Greig, James, of Eccles, W. S. 1809 

Greig, James, at TuUick 1821 

Greig, John, of Lelhangie 1833 

Grierson, William, rrf Garrochy W. S- 1828 

Grieve, William, of BranxJiolm Park 1834 

800 Gulland, William Erskine, of St npeside 1833 

Gunn, George, Factor on the Estate of Sutherland 1821 

Guthrie, Major, Cottage^ Dundee 1826 

Gwynne, Alban Thomas Jones, of Monackiyy Cardigan^ 

shire 1834 

H 

♦ Hamilton &■ Brandon, His Grace Alexander, Duke of 1804 
Hastings, The Most Noble the Marquis of 1830 

H ASi iNGs, The Right lion. Flora, Marchioness of 1805 

Home, The Right Hon. Alexander, Earl of 1832 

f Haddington, The Right Hon. Thomas, Eaiiof 1804 

Hopetoun, The Right Hon. John, Eail of 1826 

810 Hay, TJie Right Hon. Lord John, Capt. R. N- 1824 

Berries, The Right Hon. J. 0^ hi. P. 1829 

Hope, The Right Hon. Ohailes, Lord President of the 

Court of Session 1793 

Hallyburton, The Hon. Douglas Gordon, of Piicur, 

M. P- for Forfarshire 1803 

Hope, Sir John, of Craighalli Bart. 1808 

Hay, Sir John, of Park^ Advocate, Sheriff-Suhstitnte of 

StirlingJiire 1834 

Hay, Sir John, of Smiikjield and Ha^sioUf Bart, M. P« 

for Peebleshire 1811 

Hall, Sir John, of Dunglass^ Bart. 1829 
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Hay» Sir James Dairy mple, of Park Places Bart. 1816 

Honyman, Sir Richard B- Johnston, of Armadale^ Bart. 1817 
320 Hope, LieuL-Gen. Sir John, Col. of the 72d Higldanders, 

K. C. B. 1824 

Halliday, Sir Andrew, M. D. 1806 

Hussey, Rear-Admiral Sir R. H., C. B., of Wood- WaUon^ 

HuntirigdomhiTe 1827 

Hagart, Thomas, of Baiitaskine 1826 

Hagart, William, Howard Place, Edinburgh 1804 

Haig, Alex, o/ 1833 
Haig, William, of DoUarfeld 1825 

Halket, Charles Craigie, of Hallhill 1834 

Hamilton, Alexander, of Grange^ Advocate 1787 

Hamilton, Alexander West, of Pinmore 1833 

830 Hamilton, Archibald, Captain H. £1. 1. C. S. 1833 

Hamilton, The Rev. G. T., hlinister of Ashldrk 1810 

Hamilton, Dr James, of Cortonr, Professor of Midwifery, 

University of Edinburgh 1817 

Hamilton, James, of Kamesj W- S. 1807 

Hamilton, James, of Barns 1828 

Hamilton, John, of Sundrum 1804 

Hamilton, John Fen ier, of JVestport 1827 

Hamilton, John, of Fairhohn 1827 

Hamilton, Lieut.-Co]. R. Campbell, of Milhurn andjDal- 

serf 1804 

Hamilton, Robert William, Merchant, Leith 1814 

84G Hamilton, Thomas, Architect, Edinburgh 1826 

Hamilton, William, Merchant, Glasgoxo 1823 

Hamilton, William, of Craighlato 1829 

Hart, Major Thomas, of Castlemilk 1805 

Harvey, Alexander, of Broadland 1811 

Harvey, Lieut.-CoL James Lee, of Casdesempk 1823 

Harvey, John, of IckicelU Burp, and Tiningly Park, 

Yorkshire 1809 

Hawthorn, Hugli, of Casilewig 1825 

Hawthorn, Vans, of Garthland, W. S- 1802 

Hawes, Benjamin, of Old Barge Stairs, Blackfriars 

London 1808 

850 Hawkins, John Whitshed, of Dimmchen, Advocate 1819 

Hay. Adam, Banker, Edinburgh 1825 

Hay, Gen. Alexander, of Ramies 1812 

Hay, Lieut. Col. A. Leith, younger of Ramies, M. P. 1819 
Hay, Charles, of BallindocJi 1825 
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Admitted 

Hay, James, of Belton 1820 

Hay, James, Merchant, Leith 1828 

Hay, John, of Letham 1834 

Hay, Robert, of Laucfield 1807 

Hay, William, of Lcuxfrith 1828 

860 Hay, William, of Castle 1819 

Hay, William, of Hopes 1836 

Hector, Alexander, Writer, Edinburgh 1824 

Henderson, Captain David, younger of Stemster 1829 

Henderson, Duncan, M. D., 78th Regt. 1825 

Henderson, Dr James, Clytk 1833 

Henderson, John Alexander, ofWesterUm^A^ or Queen’s 

Own Light Dragoons 1831 

Henderson, John Irving, Advocate, SherifP-Substitute, 

Dundee 1823 

Henderson, William, Merchant, Edinburgh 1811 

Hendeison, William, retired Secretary British Linen 

Company 1823 

870 Henry, John, of Corse 1815 

Hepburn, John Stewait, of Colquhalzie 1810 

Hepburae, Robert, late of ClerJtington 1806 

Heriies, William Young, of SpoUs 1823 

Heriot, John, at Ladykirk 1828 

Heriot, James, of Eamornie^ W. S. 1800 

Heron, James, of Balmore 1833 

Hewatson, Robert, of Auchenjbenzie 1834 

Hill, George Cosset, Merchant, London 1823 

Hill, Henry David, W- S. 1825 

880 Hill, Norman, of Broicnhills^ x\dvocate 1807 

Hill, Robert of Firth, W. S. 1800 

Hood, John, of Stoneridge 1827 

Home, Francis, ymmger of Coicdetihnows 1829 

Home, Colonel James, of Broomhouse 1829 

Home, Lieut. Col. J. H. of Bassendean, Grenadier 

Guards 1834 

Home, Dr James, of Cowdenknows, Professor of Physic 

in the University of Edinburgh 1799 

Home, John Forman, of Wedderbum 1830 

Home, William Forman, of Billy and Paxton 1823 

Hood, David, of Balluderon 1834 

890 Hope, Archibald, younger of Craighall and Pinkie 1832 

Hope, James, W. S. 1804 

Hope, John, Dean of the Faculty of Advocates 1823 
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Hope, Dr Tliomas Charles, Professor of Chemistry in 

the University of Ediiib«rf>h 1804 

Home, Archibald, Accountant, Edinlurgh 1828 

Home, Donald, of LangwelU W. S. 1817 

Home, William, ^ ScoutMU^ Advocate, SheriiF of Had- 
dingtonshire 1813 

Horner, Leonard, F. E. S. London and Edinburgh 1834 

Horrocks, John, of Tullichcwcn Castle 1818 

Horsbnrgh, John, Factor to the Duke of Sutherland 

for the Estate of Reay 1829 

900 Horsburgh, Major William Henry 1824 

Hoseason, Robert, of 3Iosshanh^ Shetland 1826 

Hosier, James, younger of Xeulands^ Advocate 1822 

Houston, Liidovick, of Johnston Castle 1823 

Houston, Thomas of Creech 1821 

Houston, Lieut. Col. of Clethington 1833 

Howard, Lieut. CoL, late North British Stegf 1809 

Howden, James, Jeweller, Edinburgh 1827 

Hunt, James, of Piiiencrief and Logie 1816 

Hunter, Alexander, W. S. 1824 

910 Hunter, Andrew, 1819 

Hunter, Charles, residing at Templehall 1 826 

Hunter, Charles, younger of Seaside 1 823 

Hunter, David, of Blackness 1826 

Hunter, Duncan, London 1802 

Hunter, George, of Callender 18l'Q 

Hunter, James, of Thurston 1812 

Hunter, James, of Tenphhall 1823 

Hunter, Capt. James, of Auchterarder 1823 

Hunter, James, of Seaside 1826 

920 Hunter, James, of Hafton 1833 

Hunter, John, Wine Merchant, Leith 1833 

Hunter, William, of Ormisfon 1812 

H 11 tchison, H iij» Ii, of Soufhjield 1812 

Hutchison, Robert, younger of Cairngall 1829 

Hutchison, Thomas, Mains of Tinwald 1830 

1 

Irvixe, Sir Paulus Emilius, Bart. 1 831 

Inglis, James P., late Merchant, Leith 1806 

Inglis, John, of Redhall 1825 

Innes, James Hose, qfNeiherdale 1827 

9S0 Inne^ Lewis, of Balnacraig 1834 
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Admitted 

Innes, Hober^ youvger of TJirumsier 1824 

InDPs, William, of Haemoir 1 834 

Irvine, Alexander Forbes, of Ckivas 1805 

Irvine, Piitritk, of Inveramsay^ W. S. 1 S27 

Irving, George, Mcirliant, Loudon 1813 

Ivory, James, Advocate, Sheriff of Butetihire 1833 

Izett, Chalmers, late of Kinnaird 1808 

Ja RHINE, Sir William, of Applegirthy Bart. 1823 

Jarhxke, Sir Henry, of Harwood^ Knight, King^s Remem- 
brancer of Exchequer 1799 

940 Jameson, Robert, Prof, of Mineralogy and Natural History 

in t!ie University of Edinburgh 1820 

Jardiiie, James, Civil Engineer, EdMiirgh 1818 

Jardine, John, Advocate, Sherifif of Ross and Cromarty 1833 
Jtirdine, Thomas, Mqffiit 1829 

Jerdan, Archibald, of Boujedward 1831 

Jordan, George, Secretary Union Agricultural Society 1832 

Johnson, John, writer, Edinburgh 1823 

Johnston, George, Factor to the Earl of Eglinton 1822 

Johnston, Alexander, W. S. 1819 

950 Johnston, George, jun. 1828 

Johnston, Henry, Surgeon, Edinburgh I7ii8 

Johnston, James, of Stratton 1823 

Johnston, James, of Alva 1828 

Johnstone, John James Hope, of Annandahy M. P. for Dum- 
friesshire 1824 

Johnstone, John, Land-surveyor 1806 

Johnston, John, Factor for the Earl of Glasgow 1833 

Johnstone, Peter, of Carnsalloch j 803 

Johnston, Robert, Merchant, Edinburgh 1813 

Johnstone, Captain Charles, (f" Covihilh R- N. 1 820 

960 Jolmslou, Thomas, of Un'lertoood^ S. S. C. 1812 

Johnstone, Walter, of ChapplegUl 1829 

Johnstone, William, Banker, Girvan 1833 

Johnstone, William, Merchant, Greenock 1825 

Jollie, Walter, W. S. ]8:J9 

Jolly, David Lcitch, Grange qfElcho 1829 

Jolly, Stewart, Chamberlain to the Duke of Montrose 1827 

Jopling, Thomas, Coldstream 1823 

Jopp, Alexander, Advocate, Aberdeen 1834 
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Admitted 

K 

f Kiknoul, The Right Honourable Thomas, Earl of 1806 

970 Kintore, The Right Honourable Anthony, Earl of 1 826 

Kenmure, The Right Honouihble John, Viscount 1828 

Kelbcrne, The Right Honourable James, Viscount 1822 

Kinnaird, The Right Honourable George William, Lord IfcSO 
Kerr, The Right Honourable Lord Robert, 1808 

Kinloch, Sir David, ^ Gilmeiton^ Bart. 1828 

Keir, Major-Geiieial Sir William Grant 1804! 

Keay, James i^Snaigo, Advocate 1806 

Keir, John, qf Westjield 1832 

Keir, Patrick Small, of Kinmonthy Advocate 1805 

980 Keith, William, Accountant in Edinburgh 1821 

Kennedy, Hugh Feiguson, of Bennan and Finnatis 1832 

Kennedy, John, of Milton Park^ Ardmck House, Man^ 

Chester 1830 

Kennedy, Quintin, of DrumeUan 1834 

Kennedy, Robert Thomson, ofDaJgarrock 1833 

Kennedy, T. R qf Dumire 1812 

Ker, James, qf Blackshiels 1825 

Kerr, John, qf Kerfield, W. S. 1 805 

Kerr, Robert, Surgeon, Portohello 1 81 6 

Kerr, William, JMei chant, Leith 1801 

990 Kerr, William, retired Secretary-General of Post-Ofiice 1789 

Kerr, William Scott, of Chatto 1833 

Kidd, Alexander, writer, Edinhitigh 1824 

Kilgour, Robert, jun. of Millhanh 1826 

Kincaid, John Lennox, qf Kincaid 1824 

Kinloch, George, q/* jKtViZocA 1825 

Kinloch, John, of Kihie, Lieutenant 2d Life Guards 1 829 

Kinnear, Charles, of Kinnear 1824 

Kiimear, George, Banker, Edinhiirgh 1803 

Kinnear, Patrick, younger of Locnton 18*23 

1000 Knight, George William Henry, qf Jordansiovm, Capt. R. N. 1833 
Knight, George, younger of Jordansto’mn 183J 

Kyle, Captain Alexander, of Binyhill 1835 

L 

■|- Lothian, Hie Most Noble John William, Marquis of 1821 
Lauderdale, The Right Hon. James, Earl of, K. T, 1 789 
f Leven and Melville, Right Hon. David, Earl of 1820 

Lyndoch, Right Hon. Lieut. Gen. Thomas, Lord, G. C. B, 1803 
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Admitted 

Livingstone, Sir Thomas, ^ West Quarter) Bart. 1815 

Lawrie, Sir Robert, of Maxtveltowji) Bart. 1828 

Lauder, Sir Thomas Dick, of Fomtainhall) Bart. 1827 

1010 Leitu, Major-General Sir George, Bart. 1883 

Lockhart, Sir Norman IMacdonald, of Lee and Canmaih) 

Bart. 1832 

Liston, Riijht Hon. Sir Robert, of ListonshielS) G. C. B- 1806 
Lees, Sir Edward S., Secretary to tbe General Post-Office 

for Scotland 1832 

Leith, Colonel Sir Alexander, (f Freefeld 1811 

L'Amy, James, (f Dunkcnni/) Sheriff of Forfarshire 18C6 

Laidlaw, Robert, at Netkercossoch 1833 

Laing, Rev. Francis, (f Carselogie 1824 

Laird, David, of StratlmaHin 1833 

Lamond, James, of Strandiiff 1827 

1020 Lamond, Peter, Brewer, Edinburgh 1820 

Lament, Alexander, of KnockdotO) W. S. 181 9 

Lament, James, Lieut. R. N. 1824 

Lang, Alexander, 1801 

Laurie, Robert, Merchant, Leith 1834 

Laurie, Thomas, Land Valuator, Edinburgh 1829 

Laurie, William Kennedy, ofWoodhall 1827 

Lawrensoii, Lieut.-Col. John, of Imerighiy 1800 

Lawson, Chailes, Nursery and Seedsman to the Society 1830 
Lawson, John, younger of Chappelton 1 832 

1030 Lawson, Robert, 1813 

Learmonth, John, Merchant, Edinburgh 1814 

Lcarmonth, Thomas, of Lavorence Park 1S24 

Legh, Rev. Peter, Golborne Park) Lancashire 1823 

Leighton, William, Manager of the Duke of Hamilton's 

Coal works 1831 

Leitch, James, Merchant, 1831 

Lennox, James, qfDalskairth 1830 

Leslie, Angus, Prhisinain 1830 

Leslie, George, <f Roihie 1826 

Leslie, H. G. ofDunlugas 1826 

1040 Leslie, W^illiam, of Warthill 1826 

Leny, James Macalplne, (f Dals’vointon 1824 ‘ 

Limond, David, qfDalblair 1832 

Limond, Colonel James, late Madras Artillery 1828 

Lindsay, Lient-Col. James, younger of Bakarras 182S 

Lindsay, John, Corn-merdiant, Dundee 1826 
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Admitted 

Lindsay, Patrick, Wine-merchant, Leith 1823 

Lindsay, Lieutenant- Colonel Martin, TStli Regiment 18 16 

Liiining, Miciiael, W.S. 1804 

Loch, James, M. P. 1822 

1050 Loch, William, o/'TZnc/znn 1824 

Lockhart, Alexander Macdonahf, Carn^asath House, 1835 

Lockhart, Allan, Elliot, Borlhxmchhrae 1832 

Lockhart, Norman, of Tarhrax, W.S. 1815 

Logan, Alexander, London 1831 

Lorimer, James, of Kelhjjteld, Factor to the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Kiiintml 1 826 

Lorraine, Lieut.-Col. A., Dep. Gor. South Sea Castle 1827 
Lothian, Edward, Advocate 1805 

Louson, David, Town-Clerk of Arbroath IS 13 

Low, Alexander, Accountant, Edinburgh 1830 

1060 Low, Da\nd, of Laves, Professor of Agriculture in the Um- 

versity of Edinburgh 1 825 

Liimsden, Benjamin, King^ord 1828 

Lumsden, Harry Leith, of Auchbidoir 1822 

Lum'-den, Henry, of Tilwhilh/ 1 830 

Lumsden, Hugh, of Fitca^le, Advocate, Sheriff of Suther- 

landhliire 1825 

JiUmsdaine, James, of Lathdllan 1833 

Lyall, Robert, Factor to Sir J. Carnegie of Southesk, Bart. 1826 
Lyon, Ghiorge, of Glenogle 1809 

Lyon, John, High School, Leith 1824 

M 

• Moktrose, His Grace James, Duke of, K. G. 1785 

1070 Montrose, Her Grace Jemima, Duchess of 1834 

■j* Morton, The Right Honouralde George Siiolto, Earl of 1828 

Moray, The Right Hoiiounthle Francis, Earl of, K. T. 1793 
Mansfield, The Right Honouiahle Wiriiain, Earl of 1803 

Minto, The Right Honourable Gilbert, Earl of 1 808 

f Melville, The Right Honourable Robert, Viscount, K. T. 1798 
Macdonald, The Right Honourable Godfrey William 

Wentworth, Loid 1833 

Montague, The Right Honourable Henry James, Lord 18U1 
Murray, Lieutenant-General the Right Honourable Sir 

George, G. C. B-, Master-General of the Ordnance 1826 
Maitland, Captain the Honoui-able Anthony, R. Ni, 1831 
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1080 Maule, The Honourable Fox, younger of Panmure^ M. P. 

for Perthshire 1831 

Macdonald, Honourable Archibald I796 

Macdonald, Honourable Dudley ISOS 

M xciCENZiE, The Honourable Mrs Stewart of Seaforth 1816 
Mkadowbank, The Honourable Lord 1800 

Mackenzie, The Honourable Lord 1803 

Medwyn, The Honourable Lord 1803 

Moncreifp, The Honourable Lord 1830 

IM A IT LAND, Lieutenant-General the Hon. W. Mor Jaunt 1827 

Melville, The Honourable William Leslie ^ 1833 

1090 Murray, Tlie Hon. George, of Glenlijon 1834 

Murray, The Honourable James, Advocate 1832 

^Mackenzie, the Right Hon. Holt 1833 

IMaxwell, General Sir William, of Caldervooody Bart. 1804 
Menzies, Sir Neil, of Menzlrs^ Bart. 1802 

Murray, the Honourable Sir Patrick, of Ochleriyre^ Bart. 1793 
Mackenzie, Sir George S. of Coui, Bart. 1801 

Maxwell, Major-Gen. Sir Win. of Monreitk, Bart. 1803 

Maxwell, Sir John, of Pollok, Bart. 1798 

Maxwell, Sir Patrick, of Springkell, Bart. 1830 

1100 Mackenzie, Sir Francis Alexander, of Gairlock^ Bart. 1824 

Mackenzie, Sir James Weinyss, of Sc'itmpllt Bart. 181? 

Montgomery, Sir George, of Macbiehilk Bart. 1805 

MacGregor, Sir Evan Murr.iy, of Macgregovy Bart. 1801 

Montgomery, Sir James, of Stanhope,, Bart. 1801 

Maxwell, Sir David, of Cardoness, Bart. 1810 

§ ^Iackenzie, Sir Alexander Muir, of Delvine, Bart. 1784 

Milne, Admiial Sir David, K. C. B. 1808 

Macadam, John, of Blah over 1824 

Macalister, Charles S. of Kennox 1806 

1110 Macalister, Major James, of Springhanh late 13tb Dragoons 1807 
Macalister, Kelcli Macdonald, of InistrynUh 1829 

Macallan, James, W. S. 1 823 

IVlacan, Captain John, of Lurgyoallan 1833 

Macarthur, Dr Peter, ofDelnies 1819 

Macartney, Alexander, IManager Commercial Banking Co. 1823 
M acbean, A2neas, W. S. 1812 

Macbean, Duncan, ofTomatin^ Merchant, Glasgoxo 1828 

IMiubean, Lieutenant-Colonel James, late 78 tli Regiment 18(16 
Macbraire, John Joseph, of Tweedhill and Broadmeadows 1832 
1120 Macaskill, Hugh, ^ '/Vi//wAer 1830 

Macchcyuc, Adam, W. S« 1819 
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Maccorqnodale, Hugh) Merdiaut, Liverpool 1803 

MacracQiiieny Donald, Mei chant, London 1821 

Macrummen, Captain John, 11th Regiment of Foot 1821 

Macculloch, John, of Barholm 1810 

Macdiarmid, John, ’Dumfries lo27 

Macdonald, Alexander, of Lochskeil 1824? 

Macdonald, Lieut -Col. Alexander, Royal Horse Artilleiy 1810 
1130 Macdonald, Colonel Alexander, late 74th Regiment 1793 

Macdonald, Lieut -Col. Alexander, 76th Regiment 1811 

Macdonald, Captain Angus, qf Millitmn 1798 

Macdonald, Angus, of Glenaladale 1827 

Macdonald, Coll, ofDalness^ W. S. 1790 

IVIacclonald, Lieut.-CoL D. Robertson, of Kinlochmoidart 1805 
Macdonald, IVIajor Donald, of Aidmore 1822 

Macdonald, Captain Donald, Royal Engineers 1817 

Macdonald, Donald, of Craigruie 1829 

Macdonald, Donald, of Lochinver 1834 

Macdonald, Captain Gilbert, late of the Scots Royals 1816 

1140 Macdonald, Hugh, of Boisdale 1820 

Macdonald, Hugh P. of Moug^tad 1830 

Macdonald, James, younger of Dalness^ Advocate 1822 

Macdonald, James, Merchant, Edinburgh 1828 

Macdonald, James Thomas, (f Balranald 1832 

Macdonald, Captain John, of Springfield 1797 

Macdonald, Lteut.-Colonel John, qfKingshurgh 1797 

Macdonald, Lieut.-CoL John, of Dalchoisnie^ 92d Regiment 1819 
Macdonald, IMatthew N., W.S. 1818 

Macdonald, Norman, 1789 

1150 Macdonald, Norman, younger of Bamisdale 1834 

Macdonald, Major Ranald, late 92d Regiment 1823 

Macdonald, Ranald, of Bornish 1806 

Macdonald, Reginald George, of Clanranald 1807 

Macdonald, Ranald, of Staffa, Sheiiff of Stirlingshire, 

Honorary Secretary of the Society 1796 

Macdonald, Lieut.-Col. Robert, Royal Horse Aitillery, C.B. 1814 
Macdonald, Thomas, Fort William 1827 

Macdonald, William, of St Martins 1802 

Macdonald, Lieat.-Colonel William, of Calley 1813 

Macdonald, William, qfBallyskaie 1818 

1160 Macdonell, Alexander, W. S., and Sheiiff-substitute of 

Wigtonsbire 1832 

Macdonell, Lieat.-Colonel George, Edinburgh 1833 
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Macdonell, Major-General James, Coldstream Guards ^TsOS 
Alacdoneli, James, ofMilnfehU W. S'. Igjg 

Macdoned, Captain J(»!in, Killtfhoneti Fort William 1821 

Macdoual, Colonel Andrew, of Logan 1801 

Macdoual, Lieutenant-Colonel, C. B. Stranraer 1824 

Macdougall, Allan, W. S. 18^^ 

Macdougal, Colin, ofLunga 1808 

iMacdougal, Dugald, ofGaUanich I8I4 

1170 Macdougall, John, of Macdougall, Captain R. N. 1821 

Macdougal, Major Patrick, * 1800 

Macdowal, William, f Woolmet I810 

Macdufil^ Alexander, oj Fonkard ^ 1811 

Alaceachern, Captain Colin, of Oatfidd 1825 

Macewan, James, of Grenada I83J. 

Macfarlane, Alexander, of Thornhill 1825 

Macfarlane, John, of Muchro^ 1821 

Macfarlane, John Fletcher, Surgepn, Edinburgh 1823 

Macfarlane, Thomas, Strachurmo 7 'e 1829 

1180 Macfarlane, William Dick, of Dunavourd, 42d or Royal 

Highlanders ' jgsi 

Macfarlane, Wm, of Carse of Bopthapple, late 17th Lancers 1832 
Macfie, John, Merchant, Leith 1823 

Macfie, William, younger of Langhouse, Merchant, Greenock 1826 
Macgillivray, Simon, Merchant, London 1821 

Macgillivray, William, Jamaica 181 7 

Mackgill, David Maitland, of Fanheillour 1826 

Maegoune, Robert, of Mains 1824 

Maegregor, Alexander, jnn. Glasgoto 1823 

Maegregor, Major Hugh, late 91st Regiment 1814 

1190 Maegregor, James, ofFonab 1822 

Macgi-egor, James, Fori-William I833 

Maegregor, John Atholl Bannatyne, younger of Maegregor 1832 
Maegregor, John, of Glengyle I832 

Maegregor, Major-General Murray, Bengal Cavalry 1801 

Macinnes, James, S, S. C. Igio 

Macinnes, John, at Bandalekh 1822 

Macinnes, John, of Auchinfroe and Woodburn 1830 

Macinroy, James Patrick, ofLude I831 

Maduroy, William, of Shkrglas 1827 

1200 Macintosh, Alexander, of Macintosh I833 

Macintosh, George, younger of Geddes and HiUon 1832 

Madntosh, Lieut.-Colonel J. J, of Far, Madraa Artffleiy 1823 
Macintosh, William, of Geddes and HiUon I8I6 

VOL.X. 



Madntosb, WOliam, of MtOhank 1813 

Madntosb, Donald, Edinburgh 1B16 

Maantosb, Ladilan, qf Raigmore 1814 

Macintyre, Donald, late of Pitnacree 1803 

Madntyre, Donald, Writer, Glasgow 1818 

Macivor, John, ^ Ardmamock 1827 

1210 Machay, Major Colin Campbell, qfJBighouse 1808 

Mackay, James, Goldsmith, Edinburgh^ the Society s 

Jeweller and Medalist 1804 

Mackay, Kenneth, of TorhoU 1805 

Mackean, John, Manager of the Scot. Life Aasur. Comp. 1822 
Mackellar, Reverend Angus, Minister of Pencaitland 1818 

Mackellar, Duncan, Merchant, Glasgow 1809 

Madken^e, Alexander, of Woodside 1802 

MjEudfienzie, Alexander, Sheriff-Substitute of Ross-shire 1805 

Madrenae, Alexander, ^JEff22o» 1807 

Mackenme, Alexander, Writer, Perth 1829 

1220 Mackenzie, Colin, ofESLcoy 1801 

Mackenzie;, Major Foihes, qfPodderty 1829 

Mackenzie^ George Falconer, of AUangrange 1819 

Madsensde, Geoige Ross, qfAldie 1819 

Madrenzie, George, EingmaU 1830 

Mebckenzie, James William, ofPUtrichie 1825 

Mackemde, John, ymmger qf Glack 1835 

Mackenm^ John W« Pitt Muir,yotmgcr Advocate 1829 

Mackenzie, John, Agent at Inverness for the Bank of Scotl. 1809 
Mackenzie, John, Writer, Ediribtargk 1813 

1230 Mackenzie, John Hay, qfCromartie 1822 

Madcenzie, John Whiteford, W. S. 1821 

Mackeiude, J. A. Stewart, of Seiforth^ M.P. for Ross-diire 1803 
Madsenade, Kenneth Frands, late qf Park Place^ Edinburg 1811 
Ikfecken^, Mnrdo, of Ardross 1799 

Mackenzie, Richard, qf Eolphington, W. S. Depute Keeper 

of the Signet 1809 

Mackenzie Roderick^ qf Glack 1790 

Mackenzie, Sutherland, Manager of the Scottish Union 

Insocance Company 1808 

Mackenzie, Thomas, qf Applecrose 1816 

Mackende, Dr Williain, if Culbo 1801 

1240 Mackenzie, WiHiam, qfMuirton, W. S. 1803 

Mackenzie, WiHiam Foihes, afPortmore, Advocate 1831 

Mackinlay, John, ofRodtesay 1818 

Mackinnon, Alexander Kenneth, qfSkalisaig 1827 

M a ckiimo n, Dr Farquhar, of Kyle 1819 
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Admitted 

Mackinnon, Rev. John, Minister of Slate 1815 

Mackinnon, Lachlan, of Corr^ and Letterjeam 183S 

Mackinnon, Neil, of Demerara 1819 

Mackinnon, William Alexander, of Mackinnon 1811 

Macintosh, Charles, of Aberarder 1831 

1250 Maclachlan, Donald, of Scorrybreck 1831 

hlaclachlan, Dugald, one of the Sheriff-Substitutes of Inver- 
ness-shire 1832 

Maclachlan, Robert of Maclachlan 1817 

Maclaine, Murdoch, of Lochhuy 1811 

Maclarty, Colin, laie of Jamaica 1808 

Maclaren, Charles, George Street, Edinburgh 1833 

Maclaren, Donald, Agent for the Leith Banking Company 

of Callander 1832 

Maclaren, Duncan, CambuserricM 1834 

Maclaren, James, Gan3el House^ KUsyth 1832 

Maclaurin, IVIalcolm, Oban 1803 

1260 Maclean, Colonel Alexander, of Ardgower 1793 

Maclean, Alexander, CoU 1785 

Maclean, Donald, of Borera 1822 

Maclean, Donald, W. S. 1793 

Maclean, Hugh, younger CdU 1819 

Maclean, Hugh, late of Jamaica 1827 

Maclean, John, of EMunden 1822 

Maclean, Dr Lachlan, Principal Tacksman of Rum 1823 

Macleish, Adam, Merchant, Greenock 1831 

Macleod, Alex., Chamberlain to Lord Macdonald, BTeye 1829 
1270 Macleod, Alexander, tf Canada 1811 

Macleod, Alexander Norman, late of Harris 1817 

Macleod, Alexander, of Muiraoonside 1800 

Macleod, Donald, of Talisker 1800 

Macleod, Donald, at Claggan 1830 

Macleod, iRneas R. B., of Cadboll 1786 

Macleod, Captain Neill, Gesto 1799 

Macleod, Major-General Sir John, of Unish 1804 

Macleod, John Norman, of Macleod 1806 

Macleod, Mrs, of Macleod 1816 

1280 Macleod, Martin, JDrynoch 1831 

Macleod, Roderick, younger of CadbdU^ M. P. for Sutiber- 

landshire 1807 

Madeod, Colonel Wm. Hon. Bast Indin. Co»'s Seiriee 1817 

Madeod, William, of Orbost 1831 

Maclellan, John, Merchant, Greenotk 1831 

M a cm i ll an, Donald, of Lephenstrath 1825 
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Macmillan, Captain Ivor, late of the Valentine Indiaman 179S 
Macmillan, James, of La*voloch 1834» 

Macmillan, Michael, Merchant, Glasgofos 1810 

Macmillan, Thomas, of Shorthope^ W. S. 1817 

1290 Macnab, Archibald, qfMacnah 1806 

Macnair, James, Gla&gona 1815 

Macneale, George, of Ugadale 1825 

Macneill, Captain Alexander, younger of CoUmsay 1835 

Macneill, Lieutenant-Colonel Donald, late Olst Regiment 1802 
Macneill, Duncan, H. M. Solicitor-General for Scotland 1833 
Macneill, John, (f Oakfeld 1796 

Macneill, Lachlan, of Drumdressaig 1833 

Macneill, Colonel Rodeiick, of Barra 1817 

Macneill, Alexander, Collector of Customs, Stranraer 1829 

1300 Macneill, Alexander, Advocate 1835 

Macneill, Malcolm, Lossit^ Islay 1835 

Macnicol, John, Accountant, Dundee 1831 

Macpherson, Allen, 2. Harley Place, Neas Road, London 1822 
Macpherson, Allen, Kingussie 1821 

Macpheisou, Andrew, Gihston 1835 

Macpherson, Colonel Duncan, Hon. E. I. C. S. 1825 

Macpherson, Captain Evan, (f Ralia, Hon. E. L C. S. 1832 
Macpherson, Ewen, qfCluny Macpherson 1827 

Macpherson, Hugh, (fEigg, M. D. one of the Professors 

of King’s College, Aberdeen 1828 

1310 Macpherson, John, Factor for Lovat 1809 

Macpherson, Kenneth, late Member of the Hon. House of 

Assembly, Jamaica 1826 

Macpherson, WOliam, of Blairgowrie 1822 

Macquarrie, Lieutenant-Colonel Chailes, of Gleuforsa 1796 

Macqueen, Captain, lately rcsidmg at Corrybrough 1820 

Macqueen, Hugh, W. »S. 1816 

Macrae, Alexander, of AMenmk 1832 

Maciae, Colin, of Berner ara 1823 

Macritchie, Charles Elder, Edinburgh 1831 

Macritchie, Thomas, Merchant, Leith 1805 

1320 IVlacritchie, Thomas Elder, (f Craigton, W. Si. 1831 

Mactier, Anthony, of Burris 1834 

Macturk, Robert, younger of Sterihozise 1826 

Macvicar, Rev. J. G., Lecturer on Natural History in the 

University of St Andrews. 1828 

Mair, Colonel Alexander, Lieut.-Gov. of Fort George 1824 

Maitland, Adam, qfBundrennan 1802 

Maitland^ William, of AucMane, Gdston Castle 1825 
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Admitted 

Malcolm, Neill, PoUaloch 1804 

Malcolm, Neill, younger of PoUalock 1830 

Mansfield, John, qfMidmar 1827 

1330 Mansfield, Thomas, Accountant, Edinburgh 1827 

Marshall, Claud, SherifiP-Substitute of Greenock 1819 

Mai-shall, David, qfNeihland 1828 

^Marshall, Heniy, Dep. Inspector-General of Hospitals 1833 

^Marshall, James, Jeweller, Edinburgh 1833 

IMarshall, John, Advocate 1822 

Alassie, W. W,, Hon. East India Comp. Ci?il Service 1816 

Masterton, James, of Braco 1824 

Maule, William, Bicblin Street^ Edmburgh 1830 

Maxtone, Anthony, of Cultoquhey 1812 

1340 Maswell, Alexander Harley, of Portrach 1834 

Maxwell, Henry, 2d son of Sir William 2^Iaxwell, of Cal* 

der^Qodi Bart. 1830 

Maxwell, John, younger of Pollock^ M. P. for Lanarkshire 1825 

Maxwell, John Argyll, residing at Aros 1834 

Maxwell, John Henies, of Munches 1826 

Maxwell, Lieut.-Col., of OrchardtoxMn and Gretna 1825 

Maxwell, Marmaduke Constable, ofTerregles 1830 

Maxwell, W. A. younger of Calderxjcoody Major 1st or 

King’s Dragoon Guards 1830 

jMaxwell, William Constable, ofNithsdale and Evringkam 1830 
IVIay, John, of Bradfieldy Merchant, Glasgow 1827 

1350 iVlayne, Colonel John, Horn East India Comp. Service 1831 
Meek, George, of Campfeld 1814 

Megget, Thomas, W. S. 1811 

Meikle, George, Surgeon Hon. E. I. €. S. 1833 

Meiklam, James, of Cairnbroe 1831 

Meiklejohn, James, Alloa 1833 

Mein, William, qfOrmiston 1832 

Melville^ John Whyte, of Motint’-Mehille 1819 

Menteith, Charles Gran^lle Stuart, of Closeburn 1803 

Menzies, Major Archibald, late of the 42d Regiment 1817 

1360 Menzies, James, of Pitnacree 1834 

Menzies, Joseph Stewart, of Foss 1803 

Menzies, John, of Pitfodels 1806 

Alenzies, John, of CkestMU 1821 

Menmes, Robert, W. S., Depute Clerk of Session 1798 

Menzies, Robert, Land-surveyor, Aberfeldy 1829 

!Mercer, George, of Gorthy 1822 

Mercer, Grasme, of Maoisbank 1819 

Mill, George, of Blair 
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MHl, JoLn, Merchant, Edinburgh 1814 

1370 Milne, David, Aberdeen 1826 

Milne, David, younger of Milnegraden^ Advocate 1835 

Milne, John, Merchant. Grangemouth 

Millar, Andrew, Merchant, Edinburgh 1827 

Miller, Alexander, of Dalnair and Ernock 1825 

Miller, Charles Ejagart, of PleasanthUlf W. S. 1834 

Miller, George, ofErankfdd 1814 

Mdler, John, of BaUumbie 1834 

Miller, Lieat.-Co]onel, of TJrquhart 1834 

IVBller, Thomas Hamilton, Advocate, Sheriff of Selkirkshiie 1804 
1380 Miller, Patrick, Dalstuinion 1806 

IVIiller, William, of Monkcastle^ Advocate 1828 

Mitdiell, Colonel James, late of the 92d Regiment 1821 

Mtchell, John, jnn., Merchant, Leith 1832 

Mitdbell, Patrick, reMvng at Enzean, Monymvsh 1831 

Mitchell, William, of GordonhaU 1821 

Mitchell, William, of Parsons Green 1819 

Mitchelson, Arch. Hepbume, of Middleton 1832 

MoUe, William, W. S. 1802 

Moodie, Major James, of Melsetter 1801 

1390 Moore, Colonel Archibald, Vice-Lieutenant of Buteshire 1810 
Moore, James Carrick, of Corsevoell 1829 

M<a^ John Shank, Advocate 1816 

Moir, Charles Alexander, of LecMe 1814 

Moir, John, Printer, Edinburgh 1804 

Moir, John Macarthur, of Hill foot and Milton 1834 

Moir, Walter, Sheriff-substitute, Glasgow 1803 

Moncrief^ Robert ScotAy younger of KirMont Advocate 1831 
Moncrieff, Robert Hope, PeHh 1825 

Monro, Dr Alexander, Professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 

verrity of Edinbui^h 1807 

1400 Monro, Alexander, younger of Craiglochharf, Rifle Brigade 1835 
Montgomery, Robert, Lord Treasurer Remembrancer, Edin, 1 829 
Monteith, Henry, of Carstairs 1808 

Monypenny, Alexander, W. S. 1827 

Moray, James, of Ahercaimey 1811 

Moreland, Charles, Banker, Stranraer 1827 

Morison, John, of Auchintoul 1825 

Morison, John, W. S. 1818 

Morrieson, Robert, Hon. E. L C. S., Edinburgh 1833 

Morton, Sam., Agricultural Implement-maker, Leith Walk 1822 
410 Morton, Robert, late Jeweller, Edinburgh 1812 

Morton, Hugh, Lei& Walk 1835 



Mowaty William, Garth 1807 

Monbray, John, of Cambm 1825 

Muir, Andrew, Merchant, Greenock 1826 

Muir, James, Merchant, Greenock 1827 

Muirhead, Claud, Publisher of the Edinbozgh Advertiser 1820 
Mundell, Alexander, Solicitor, London 1805 

Mundell, Robert, of WaUacehaU 1831 

Munro, Hugh, ofTeaninich 1799 

14«20 Munro, Hugh Andrew Johnstone, of Nomr 1832 

Munro, Alexander, Princes Street^ Edinburgh 1810 

Munro, Colonel William, Madras Army 1825 

Murdoch, John Burn, of Coldock 1820 

Mure, James, O. Lockhart, of Lioingstone 1828 

Mute, William, Factor to the Earl of Selkirk 1830 

Murray, Alexander, of Broughton 1822 

IMurray, Andrew, of MurrayshaH^ Sheriff of Aberdeendiiie 1804 
Murray, Anthony of Grief 1815 

Murray, Anthony, younger of DoUerie^ W. S. 1828 

1430 Murray, James, of the Monkland Iron-Works 1828 

Murray, John Archibald, Advocate, M.P. 1823 

Murray, John Dalrymple, of MurraythtsaUe 1825 

Murray, John, W. S. 1811 

Murray, Joseph, of Ayton 1820 

Murray, Patrick, of Simprim 1794 

Murray, Samuel Hood, of H. M. 92d Highlanders 1834 

Murray, William, of Polmaise 1806 

Murray, William, Banker, Tain 1817 

Murray, William, of Banknock 1827 

1440 Murray, William, of Henderland 1826 

Murray, William, younger of Ochtertyre 1830 

Mutrie, David, Merchant, Glasgow 1804 

Mylne, Thomas cf MylnfUld 1826 

N 

Northland, The Right Honourable Thomas, Viscount 1808 
Napier, The Right Honourable William John, Lord, 1818 
Napier, Sir William Milliken, of MiUikeny Bart. 1820 

Nicholson, Sir Arthur, of Lochendy Bart. 1812 

Naim, David, of Drumkilbo 1826 

Naime, James Mellis, <f Dunshume 1821 

1450 Naime, James, cf Claremonty W. S. 1829 

Napier, John, of MoUcmce 1822 

Napier, Robert, Dnnmore, tf BaBekwrain 1824 

Napier, William, of Blcuskstone 1815 
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Adndtted 

Neil, Major William, of Banoeill 1824 

Neill, Patrick, Secretary Caledonian Horticultural Society 1808 
Neilson, Robert, of HiUon 1831 

Newton, Abraliam, Merchant, Lddi 1828 

Nicholson, M^or Allan Macdonald, of Ardmore 1810 

Nisbet, Archibald, of Carphm 1820 

1460 Nihbet, George More, of Cairnliill 181 7 

Niven, William, of Achcdion and ExrJtbnde 1812 

O 

O GIL VIE, The Honourable William, of Airlie 1823 

Ogilvib, The Hononrable Donald, of Clova li»24 

Ogilvib, Sir John, of Inverquhnriiy^ Bart. 1824 

Oswald, Lieut.-Gen. Sir John, of ZhmniMery G. C. B. 1824 
OaDE, Sir John Ponllet, of Kilmory, Bart. 1830 

Ochterlony, John, of Guynd 1797 

Ogilvie, Captain William, R. N. 1820 

Ogilvie, William, of Chesters^ Advocate 1809 

470 Oliphant, Charles, W. S. 1813 

Oliphant, Lanrence, of Condie^ M. P. 1828 

Oliphant, James, of Gask . 1828 

Oliver, Major Archibald, of Bush 1832 

Oliver, Thomas, Lochend 1825 

O’Reilly, IJent.-Colonel W. F., Fhms Castle 1833 

Ormiston, John A., of Glendumhall 1832 

Orr, Charles James Fox, of Thornly ParJt, W. S. 1816 

OiT, Patrick, S. 1825 

Oswald, James, of SMeldhall^ M. P. 1829 

1480 Oswald, Richard Alex. qfAuchettcrtdve, M. P. for Ayrshire 1803 
Oswald, Lientenant-Coloiiel Robert, at Ihmnihier 1824 

P 

Panmcre, The Right Honourable William, Loid 1805 

PiTiriLLY, David Moin]»eiiny, LoiJ, retired Senator of 

the College of Justice 1804 

Pringle, Sir John, of Stitchelh Bart, 1810 

Pagan, William, of Linhuni 1800 

Parish, Woodbine, late Chairman of the Boaid of Excise 1819 
Parkes, Samnel, <f London 1817 

Parkynes, Thomas Bonltbie, of OaUmuse, Gloucestershire 1826 
Paterson, Alexander, Thurso 1801 

1490 Paterson, George, ^ CcMile Huraly 1804 

Peterson, The Rev, John Brown, FaXkirk 1834 

Paterson, John, Factor to the Dnke of Hamilton in Arran 1 89f? 
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Paterson^ Jobn, residing ai Bcrhan 1832 

Patison, John, TV. S- 1806 

PatOD, John, ff Crailing 1833 

Patrick, Jolm Slieddaii, yonnger of Treame and Hazlehead 1833 
P.:trick, Robert, of Treame and Hazlehead 1801 

Patrick, William, of Jtoughwoody TV. S. 1805 

Patton, James Murray, of Glenalmond 1830 

] 500 Paul, Henry, of Woodside^ Accountant, Glasgoio 1830 

Prtui, TVilliam, Accountant, Edinburgh 1829 

Pearson, Alexander, TV. S. 1819 

Peat, Thomas, TV. S. 1820 

Peddie, James, TV. S. 1819 

Peddie, TVilliam, TVriter, PerA 1828 

Pennycuick, John, of Soilarie, Major 47t1i Regiment 1823 
Peter, John, Keithich House 1828 

Philp, John, Distiller, I>Jls 1828 

Pillans, James, Hegent Terrace 1799 

1510 Piper, Edward, Edinburgh 1833 

Pitcairn, John, of Pitcairns 1815 

Playfair, TVilliam Henry, Architect, Edinburgh 1824 

Pollock, Arthur, Merchant, Grangemmith 1815 

Pollok, TVilliam, of EamiekiTl, M. D. 1838 

Pringle, Alexander, of Whyilmnk^ M. P. for Selkirkhliire 1821 
Pringle, James, cf Torwoodhe 1806 

Pringle, Captain James, R, N., younger of Torwotdlee ' 1820 

Prentice, Richard, Solicitor-at-law 1817 

Proctor, TViHiam D., of Hdlkerton 1 829 

Q 

.520 •(•Qubbnsberry, The Most Noble Charles Marquis of, K. T. 1799 

R 

f Rosebery, The Right Honourable Archibald John, 

Earl of 1806 

t Roslyx, The Right Hononrable James, Earl of, G. C. B. 1787 
Ramsay, The Right Honourable James, Lord 1835 

Reay, The Right Honourable Eric, Loid 1800 

Ruthven, The Right Hononrable James, Lord 1810 

Robertson’, The Honouralde Lord, retired Senator Col- 
lege of Justice 1798 

Rae, The Right Honourable Sii* T^'illiam of St Catha- 

rines. Part. M. P. 1802 

Ramsay, Tiie Hononrable Colonel John, of Pysart 1824 

Ramsay, vSir James, of Bamff, Bart. 1823 
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1530 RidbsXiIi, Sir James MiHes, of Afdnamurchm and Stmarl^ 

Bart. 1808 

Ramsay, Sir Alexander^ of Bcdmamt Bart. 1813 

Radcliffe, Sir Joseph, Bart, of MiUdmdgey Yorkshire 1820 
Rae, John, Ractor at Grsmsay 1804 

Ramsay, Alexander, of Demerora 1806 

Ramsay, George TinUiamson, of Masskm and BraidgarhiU 1832 
Ramsay, R. Wardlaw, of Whitehill and TiUeeouttrg 1828 
Ramsay, Captain Thomas, Balmain, 1828 

Ramsay, William Ramsay, of Bamton 1831 

Rattray, Robert, W. S. 1805 

1540 Rattray, Robert Clerk, of CraigkaU Baitray^ Advocate 1826 
Rattray, Thomas, younger of Brewhxnds 1834 

Reid, Dr David Boswell, Edbrhwrgh 1833 

Reid, Gabriel, (f Kdcalnikill 1820 

Reid, George, late of Boiko Bank 1813 

Reid, John, Henderson Bow 1813 

Reid, Sylvester, W. S. Depute Clerk of Teinds 1821 

Rennie, John, of Phantassie 1822 

Renny, Robert Walker, Factor on the estate of Pitfonr 1827 
Renny, William, W.S. Solicitor of Legacy Duties 1820 

1550 Renton, Alexander, of Lamherton 1833 

Renton, David, of Greystonlees 1834 

Reoch, James, Merchant, 1826 

Richardson, James, Wine Merchant, Edinburgh 1833 

Richardson, John, of Pitfour 1823 

Richardson, Ralph, hlerchant, Edinburgh 1828 

Rickman, Thomas, Architect, Birmingham, F. S. A. 1831 

Riddell, Campbell D., Advocate 1816 

Riddell, Charles, of Meuseley 1831 

Riddell, John, Advocate 1817 

1560 Ridley, George James, Hcerhour House, Durham 1833 

J Home, of Morton and Dovmfi&ld 1824 

Ritchie, Henry, of Bushie 1820 

Ritchie, Robert, Merchant, Edinburgh 1833 

Robertson, Alexander, W. S. 1825 

Robertson, Andrew, Surgeon at Craihie 1832 

Robertson, Captain, of Kendrochet, late of 8Sth Regiment 1825 
Robertson, David, Agent for the British Linen Company, 

Perffi 1829 

Robertson, Captaun George A., of the Honourable East 

India Company’s Service 1817 

Robertson, George, one of the Deputy-Keepers of the 

Genend Records of Scotland, 1819 
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AdooStfcea 

1570 Robertson, George, Factor on tbe Fstates of Bmclday 

and Fettercairn 1833 

Robertson, Dr Henry, late H. El I. C. Medical Service 

residing at Callmder 1832 

Robertson, James Stewart, of Edradtfnate 1811 

Robertson, James Saunders, W. S. 1816 

Robertson, Captain James Walker, R. N. 1823 

Robertson, James Banker, Greenock 1831 

Robertson, John, Ednam House^ Kelso 1831 

Robertson, Captain Jobn, late 14th Foot 1825 

Robeitson, Laurence, Cashier for the Royal Bank, Glas~ 

gow 1828 

Robertson, Patrick, Advocate 1816 

1580 Robertson, Robert, of Auclileeks 1828 

Robertson, William, younger of KMoelmmdaTt^ Advocate 1826 
Robertson, William, junior, W. S 1834 

Robinson, George Garden, Banff 1811 

Robison, John, Secretary to the Royal Sodety of Edin. 1830 
Roger, William, Merchant, Glasgow 1825 

Rogerson, Dr John, of Wamphray 1804 

Rogerson, William, of Giliesbie 1829 

RoUand, Adam, of Gadt, Principal Clerk of Session 1832 

Rose, Hugh, of Holm 1823 

1590 Rose, Colonel John, of CasdehiU 1831 

Rose, William B. of Rhynie 1821 

Ross, Charles, of Invercarron^ one of the Commissaries 

of Edinburgh 1821 

Ross, Hugh Rose, of Glastullidh and Cromarty 1824 

Ross, Richard Louthian, of StaffoM 1804 

Ross, Walter, of Nigg 1802 

Ross, William, of Bridgdbcmk 1803 

Roy, John James, Factor on the estate of Invercatild 1825 
Roy, Robert, W. S- 1822 

Russell, Claud, Accountant, Auditor of Accounts to the 

Society 1807 

1600 Russell, Pi*ancis Whiteworth, Forres Bouse 1835 

Russell, James, of Aden 1834 

Russell, Colonel James, of Asltiestiel, C. B. 1832 

Russell, James, of Bhckhraes 1834 

Russell, John, W. & 1806 

Russell, Robert, ofDalnair 1834 

Rutherford, William Oliver, of Edgertoun and Dmlahyre 1825 
Ryrie, Stewart;, of the Commissariot Department 1824 
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Admitted 

S 

Sussex, His Royal Higlmess Prince Augustus Frederick, 

Duke of, 1806 

§ Sutherland, Her Grace EHizabetl], Duchess-Countess of 1784 
1610 f Sutherland, His Grace George, Duke of 1813 

Sutherland, Her Grace Harriet, Duchess of 1834 

Strathmore, The Right Honourable Thomas, Earl of 1820 
Selkirk, The Right Honouiuble Dunbar James, Earl of 1830 
Stirling, The Right Honourable Alexander, Earl of 1825 
f STR4.THALLAN, The Right Honourable James, Viscount 1811 
f Saltoun, The Right Honourable Alexander George, 

Lord 1820 

Stormont, The Right Honourable David, Lord Vis- 
count, M. P. 1833 

Sinclair, The Right Honourable Charles, Lord 1829 

Scott, Right Honourable Lord John, M. P. for Rox- 
burghshire 1833 

1620 Strathavon, The Right Honourable Charles, Lord 1819 

Stuart, The Right Honourable Lord James, IVL P. 1819 

Shepherd, The Right Honourable Sir Samuel 1820 

f § Sinclair, The Right Hon. Sir John, of Ulbsiert Bart. 1784 

Sinclair, Major, The Honourable James 1824 

Stuart, Major-General, The Honourable William 1826 

Stuart, The Honourable Charles 1826 

Stuart, The Honourable Major-General Patrick, Com- 
manding the Forces in North Britain 1833 

Stuart, The Honourable John 1824 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE* 


The bu^botess of The Highlakd Society of Scotz^ed is conducted by ft 
President, Pour Vice-Presidents, Thirty Ordinary, and Ten Extraordinary Di- 
rectors, a Treasurer, and Principal and D^ute Secretaries, to which latter all 
communications are addressed. The Oidinary Durectors are subdivided into 
Committees for the despatch of business, assist^ occadonally by those Ordinary 
Members most conversant with the subjects to be discussed. The Bepoit of each 
Committee is brought before the Directors collectively for further procedure, and 
these proceedings are again submitted for approbation to a half-yearly General 
Meeting of the Society. One of the General Meetings is, by the Charter, ap- 
pointed to be holden on the second Tuesday of January ; the other on such day 
in the summer months as the Directors may £x ; and ^ day so tixed is usually 
in the end of Jun^ or early in July^ New members are admitted at dther of 
these General Meetings by ballot. They pay a small annual contribution, of 
£1:3:6, or, in their option, and in full of all toure claims, a life-subscription of 
Twelve Guineas. All Meetings of Directors, or Committees!, are open ; and at 
theses any member may attend and deliver his opinion on the subjects under con- 
sideration, though, in cases of division, the Directors or Members of the Commit- 
tees only are entitled to vote. Members have access to the Society’s library, 
which is annually Increating, by the purchase or donation of books connected with 
the purposes of the institution. 

When the Highland Society of Scotland was instituted in the year 17B4, the 
object chiefly contemplated was the improvement of the Highlands — and hence 
the name which it assumed. But the great increase in the number of its Mem- 
bers dnce that time, the happy management of its fundi^ and the change in the 
general state of the country, have long enabled it to extend the design of its first 
institution, and direct attention to every part of North Britain where industry 
mi^t be excited, or the useful arts improved. 

The Society ha^ neither 1^ its Charter of Incorporation, nor by its subse- 
quent practice^ been limited in its patronage to any one department of industry ; 
but it bas regarded, as the fitting objects of encouragement, every application of 
useful labour which might tend to the general good. But sdthough its patronage 
be thus extended as regards its objects, circumstances have arisen to modify, in 
some cases, the application of it The establishment of certain Boards as for the 
encouragement of the Herring Fishery, and the like^ has induced the Society to 
restrict its ori^al view% and to devote its attention, and apjdy its fiinds, in a 
more espedal maimer to other objects, and chiefly to Agriculture and Rural 
Economy in their various branches. 

In fulfilment of its purpose^ the Society is every year accustomed to ofibr 
and award a vaiiely of Fremiums, as the means of diciting and difiuting know- 
ledge, as incitements to industry, or as the rewards for usefiil undertakings. 
These relate to every subject which may be supposed to &11 within the plan of 
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the Institution : — such axe, the ImproTement of the Waste Lands of the country, 
hj TiQage, by Irrigation, or by IMhung^ — ^Ihe extension of Plantations^ as the 
objects of ultimate profit, or of present embellishment and shelter^—the improve- 
ment of the breeds of live Stodc, and of the qualities of Wool, — ^the encourage- 
ment of certain domestic Manufactures,— the invention of Uaefol Madiines,— 
and, not the least in interest and importance, the awakening the Industry of the 
Lower Ranks to such pursuits as shall promote their contend ame^ndnng 
their condition. 

Although certain subjects be thus selected as the oljects of experiment or 
discussion, the patronage of the Society is not restricted to these otgects. Its 
purposes hdng the promotion of genezfd industry and improvement, it receives 
with &vour every beneficial communication, and every statement of facts, whidi 
may admit of an useful application. A Mechanical Department exists for le- 
waiding the original invention or subsequent improvement of all machines and 
implements for Agricultuial purposes, the construction of those fin other branches 
of Rural Economy, and of some for domestic convenicsice. Models of these are 
received and p reserved ; and it is proposed, that, far the fiitore^ descriptions shall 
as speedily as possible be conveyed to the Public of all such as may merit atten- 
tion. 

The papers of the Society are printed periodically in ^ The Quaetesly 
JoUHEAL OF A&nzCULTUBS, AVB THE PxiZX ESSATS AX3> TiaXTSAOTYOES 07 
THE Hiohlaxtb SOCIETY 07 SooTLAWD^^ publidxed by Mr Blackwooh of 
Edinbuigb, Mr CAmsix of Londcm, and Messrs Crxmr & Ca Dublin. 


All Communicaticms relating to Prenuum^ as well as Papers or Reports for 
publication in the Transactions of the Society, and other subjects for the consi- 
deration of the Directors, are to be addressed to Chaeles Goedoe, Esq. Depute- 
Alecnetaiy, at riie Sociefiy’s HaS, Albyn Place, Edinbux]^ 
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NOTICE TO CANDIDATES, 

AND GENERAL REGULATIONS OF COMPETITION- 


Whek sulgects axe speckJij selected finr competition, it is always to be un. 
dezstood, 1st, That howeva: condsely the subjects IhLemselves he announced, anu 
pie information is zeqnired ooncenung them $ 2d, That this information dbAd he 
founded on experience or observation, and not on simple references and quota^ 
tionsfoom books; 3d; That fo shall be digested as meihodicaUy as poBrible ; and, 
4&, That ’Drawings, Specimens, oor Models^ adapted to a defined scak^ shall ac- 
company Wzitings requiring them for illustration. 

Certain conditions are annexed to each of the various sul^ectsof compeiition, 
as detailed in the List of Premiums; and these are rigidly enforced by the So- 
ciety, as the only of ensuring regukrity in the conduct of the busmees, and 

of dirtributing exact justice among the competitOTB. 

In all Essays for competitioti, it is expected that when foots not generally 
known are stated they are to he authenticated by proper references. Compelitozs 
in Essays shaR not communicate thdr names^ but shall transmit along with the 
Essays a sealed note containing thmr names and addressee and inscribed on the 
hade with some distanguidiing motto or device, whidi shaR also he inscribed on the 
Essay. When this regulation is n^lected, sudi Essay shaR not be reedved in 
competition. If the Essayist has formerly gained a Premium firom the Society 
for a Paper communicated by him, it is reoommmided that his suhsequaut Essa^ 
shaR be written in a different hand foom that of the former successful Paper. 

None of the sealed notes, exc^t those whkb bear the disUnguisfaing motto or 
device of the Essays found entitled to Prmnium% wiU he opened, and the sealed 
note wiRnot in any instance be opened, without the consent of the author, unless a 
Premium equal to at least one-half of the sum offered diaRhave been i^udgedz 
But should no appRcation be made for the Paper on or before the 1st of March in 
each year, it wiR be held as belonging to the Society on the terms proposed. Sudi 
Essays as are not found entitled to any Premium, shall, with the sealed notes^ be 
returned to the authors, if required. The Society is to he at liberty to publirii 
the Essays, or extracts from them, for which the Premium, or part of it, ahaR be 
awarded. 

Candi d ates are requested to observe^ that, in any instancy when Essays Re- 
ports, Off Certificates^ are unsatisfoctoiy, the Society is not bound to give the re- 
ward offered ; and that in certain cases^ power is reserved of giving such part only 
of a Premium as the claim may be a^udged to deserve; but competitors may feel 
assured that the Directors wiU always he inclined to judge lihexaRy of their seve- 
ral claini& 

In aR Reports of Expeiimmits relatuig to the Improvement or Management 
of Land, it is expected that the expenses shaU be accurately detaRed. When 
Machines or Models are transmitted, it most be stated whether they have been 
elsewhere exhibited or described. 

In aR Premiums offered, having reference to Weigiht or Measure the New 
or Imperial Standards are alone to be understood as referred to ; and ^nld Com- 
petitors in any instance refer to other Weights or Measures, the exact proportion 
whidi these bear to the New Standards must be accurately Epedfied, otherwise 
the daim wiR not be entertained. 

When the Premiums are awarded in Plate, the Society will, in such cases as 
the Directors may see proper, aRow them to he paid in money, on the application 
of the successful Candidates; 
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PREMIUMS, 


SiGBLAisD SociETr Hui^ 
Bhissurgs^ F^, 11. 1833. 

The highland SOCIETY of SCOTLAND does 
hereby advertise. That the under-mentioned PREMIUMS 
are to be given by the Society in the year 1833, &c. 


ESSAYS, PLANS, AND REPORTS. 

1. BAISISG ABD MANAGING HEDGES. 

Twenty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that valuer will be 
given for the best and approved Essay, founded on experience, on 
the manner of raising and managing Hedges, and on the Mnds of 
live Fence suited to differences of soil, dimate, and modes of 
occupation* 

Candidates are required to detail the manner of fomung the 
mound, ditch, and other parts of the fence ; the proper period 
of planting, the age of the plants, the kind of paling required, 
and the expenses of the work ; detailing separately the expense 
of digging and planting, the price of the plants, the prime cost 
of wood for rails, and the expense of sawing and patting up 
the rails. They are also required to describe the snhseqnent 
management of the fence with respect to pruning, lopping, and 
weeding the plants, and cleaning the ditches, and the expense 
until it becomes an efficient fence. 

Candidates are also required to state, in so ffir as their means of 
information have extended, the different kinds of plants adapted 
to live fences, and suited to differences of situation, soil, and 
climate ; as the May-thom, the Beech, the Hornbeam, the 
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BircLy tlie Holly, tlie &€. They are required to sitate 

the advantages and disadvantages of a misitizre of plants, as the 
Beech with the Thom, the Hazel with the Thom, and the 
like ; and to offer any suggestions which their experience may 
enable them to make, regarding the means of improving the 
state of the fences of the country. J 
Further, as many individnals, without being enabled to present 
an essay on the subject of fences, may have made useful and 
interesting experiments on particular species of plants for 
fences, it is proposed to award honorary premiums for useful 
information upon this subject. The writers are required parti ^ 
(‘uLirly to state the circumstances of soil, altitude, and expense 
under which their experiments have been made, and the ad- 
vanti^es which the plants cultivated seem to possess over those 
in ooBtmon use, with respect to economy, to facility of rearing, 
InardiROSS, and endurance. ESssays and commiuiica^ons to be 
lodged by the S^h October 18^, under the conditions on 
page 7. 

2. FLAKS OF COTTAGES. 

Twenty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be 
given for the best and approved Essay on the construction and 
dispoation of dwellings for the labouring classes, calculated to com- 
bine, as far as possible, salubrity and convenience with economy. 

The Essays to be amsompaiiied with Begins and detailed Plans 
iUustrative of the subject, and with Sjpeeifications and Estimates 
tas single and combined cottages, cm three diffBmit scales of 
accommodatuHi and cost. The Bnays, Plans, and Estimates, 
to be lodged by SOth October 18S3, under the conditions on 
page?. 

NoTE~The Flans of Cottages sent in competition for the premium 
oifered last year, were in general on too expensive a scale, and 
were deficient in the arrax^ments necessary for the health and 
cwnfafirt of the inhabitants. 

3. ECONOMIZING FUEL AND LIGHTING IN DWELLINGS OF THE 
LABOUBING CLASSES. 

The Gold Medal will be given for the best and approved Essay 
on the best mode of economizing Fuel, in dwellings of the labour- 
ing classes, by consuming the smoke or otherwise, and slbO of 
lighting such houses by a simple apparatus for making and sup- 
plying Gas. The Essays to be founded upon actual experience of 
asads&ctoiy nature, and to be lodged by 20th October 1833, 
under the conditions on page 7. 
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4. THE COMPAKATIVE ADVANTAGES OF FEEDING LIVE STOCK ON 
RAW OR ON PREPARED FOOD. 

(1.) A Piece of Plate, of Thirty Sovereigns value, will be given 
for the best and approved Report, founded on actual experiment, 
on the oomparative advantages of feeding Oxen or Heifers on food 
in a raw state, or in a boiled or steamed state. 

The animals to be experimented npon shall not be fewer In num- 
ber than six — ^three to be fed upon raw food, and three on food 
boiled or steamed. The food employed shall in both cases be 
of the same class and the same variety. If Swedish Tnmips, 
for example, in their raw state, be given to the one set of ani- 
mals, Swedish Tnmips, and no other kind, must be given in a 
boiled or steamed state to the other ; and the same food must 
be continued for the whole period. The animals mast farther 
be of the same breed, and the same age and sex ; and each may 
receive, during the progress of the experiment^ a given quan- 
tity of hay or straw. The term of feeding shdl not be less 
than three months; and the live weight of each animal, before 
and after the experiment, must be paitienlarly spedfied. 

(2.) Pot the best Report, founded on actual experiment, on the 
feeding of Swine on food in a raw state, or on food in a boiled or 
steamed state — ^the sum of Ten Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of 
that value. 

The Swine to be experimented npon shall not be fewer than ten 
in number; five to he fed on each kind of food respectively* 
They mnst be of the same age and the same breed ; and the 
food employed must, as in the case of the oxen, be of the same 
descr^tioa and variety. 

Althongh the experiment^ if made on six Oxen or Heifers, and on ten 
Swine, as above specified, will be held as complying with the conditions 
of the premium, it will be regarded as satisfactory that a g^reater num- 
ber of animals be selected, and a variety of food employed. 

The competitors are farther invited to communicate the result of 
any observations they may have previously made on the relative ad- 
vantages of the two inodes of feeding, and to state the comparatiye ex- 
pense attending eaish. Reports to be lodged by the 20t3i October 
1833, under the condfitions on page 7. 

5. FATTENED POULTRY. 

The Gold Medal will be given for the beat and approved Essay 

•R O 
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on the means of improving the supply of fattened poultry for the 
markets of great towns. 

The Essay mast give an acconnt ut the practice which prevails in 
the supply of the Parts, London, and Edinburgh markets re- 
spectively, and he aooompanied with designs, plans, and descrip- 
tions of any huildings or implements detmled or recommended 
in the work. The Essay to be lodged on or before 20th Octo- 
ber 1830, under the conditions on page 7. 

6. SCA-WEED AS A MANURE. 

A Piece of Plate, of Ten Sovereigns value, will be given for the 
best and appro\ed account, founded on experience, of the use of 
sea-weed as a manure in its raw or unmanufactured state. 

The reporter w31 he required to describe the different kinds of 
sea-weed, either by their botanical names, or those by which 
they are coHunonly known ; the mis on whidi tiiey shonid he 
padicwlarly i^eee to which they are most applicable ; the 
diffarent kinds of crops nosed, the quantity applied per acre, 
the seasonb when they shonid be put on the land, audits effects 
as compared with other manures. The reporter will also be re- 
quired to describe any cheap process, by drying or compres- 
sion, rendering the weed more portable, the expense of the 
pcecess, and the ntiUty of sea-weed as a manure in this state, 
compared with it before being dried or compressed. Reports 
to be lodged by 20th October 1833, under the oonditions on 
page 7. 


7. KELP AS A MANURE. 

A Fieoe of Plate, of Tw«ity Sovereigns value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay, founded upon experiment, giv- 
ing a detailed practical account of a cheap and efficient mode of 
rendering Kelp applicable to Agriculture as a Manure, either by 
a new process of manufacturing the weed, or by combining it 
with some other cheap substance, either after the sea-weed is 
formed into kelp, or during the process of manufacture. The ex- 
pense of the process, and of the substances used, to be stated. 
The Essays to be lodged by 20th October 1833, under the con- 
ditions on page 7. 

8. ACCOUNT OF THE j^UABRIES IN SCOTLAND. 

A piece of Plate, of Twenty-five Sovereigns value, will be given 
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for the best account of the principal Quarries in Scotland, particu- 
larly those of Limestone (including marble) and Slate* 

The statements of the writer must be made from his own personal 
experience, or deriTed from authentic sources of information, 
and the modes and expenses of working ; the valne of the sale* 
able material raised ; the quantities by weight or measore, with 
any other particulars relating to the public and private import- 
ance of such quarries ; the means of disposing of their produce, 
and the improvements which may have been introduced in the 
modes of working them, most be detailed. 

From those who may not have an opportunity of extending their 
inquiries to the general subject of quarries, as indicated above, 
accounts of individual sale-quarries will be received, and hono- 
rary medals awarded, if the commnnication shall be deemed of 
sufficient importance and interest. 

Competitors are referred to the Prize Essays on Quarries, which 
were lodged with the Society iu October 183S, the more im- 
portant portions of which will be published in tbe Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture, and Transactions of tbe Society, on the 
1st of June next; and it is requested that the repetition of any 
of the details contained in these Essays may be as much as pos- 
sible avoided, and that the attention of competitors be more 
particularly directed to such brandies of the subject as do not 
appear to be sufficiently illustrated in the conimnnicarions re- 
ferred to. Reports to be lodged by tbe 20ih October 1834, 
under the conditions on page 7. 

9- FINE-WOOIXED SHEEP. 

The Gold Medal or Ten Sovereigns will be given for the best 
and approved account of the Fine-woolled Breeds of Sheep on the 
Continent Beports to be made by the 20th of October 1834, 
under the conditions on page 7. 

A premium was awarded for a very g^ood Essay lodged on this 
subject iu 1832, but it is considered of too general a nature to 
be satfsfoctory. Reporters must describe accurately tbe best 
breeds of Fine-wooUed Sheep, — their management throughout 
the whole year, — ^their food in winter, — ^the prevailing grasses 
of their summer pasture, — the weight and quality of their wool, 
-»its ordinary or average price, — ^the mode of packing and sale, 
— and every other particular which may appear to be import- 
ant. These details must be founded on authentic information, 
or personal observation. 
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10. PLANTS UbLD lOR 0YING- 

Twenty Sovereigns, or a piece of Plate of that value, will be 
given for the best and approved Essay on plants grown in Scot- 
land, whether native or exotic, used or capable of bdng used in 
dying. 

The Essay most contain a statement of the most favourahle soils 
and mtnations for each plant, and the best mode of cnltnre, 
the colonr produced by each, and its durability; and dried spe- 
cimens of the various plants described, are to be transmitted 
along with the Essay, whidi is to be lodged with the Secretary, 
on or before the 20th October 1835, under the conditions on 
page 7- 


11. EXTIRPATING FERNS FROM PASTURES. 

Fifteen Sovereigns, or a piece of Plate of that value, will be 
given tat the best and approved account, founded on experience, 
of a cheap xxiode of eradicating Ferns fnxn Pastures, and p^cular- 
ly from hill pastures, where the plough cannot be ^ployed, and 
where it is not desirable to employ the fern for economical pur- 
poses. 

The extent of ground subjected to the experiment must not be 
less than twenty acres, the Report must state about what pro* 
portion of the soxfiioe was occupied by the ferns, with the ex- 
pense per acre iacorred In thtir eradication, and must be lodged 
with the Secretary, accompanied by specimens of the ferns de- 
stroyed, on or before 20tb October 1835, under the conditions 
on page 7. 

There is evid^ace in favour of the bdief, that repeated cutting of 
the tsm while jou^ end succulent, thus preventing their 
bringing their tops to perfection during a whole season, or two 
eontinnons years, will destroy them, and the application of salt, 
or wood ashes, has been suggested with the same view. It is 
desirable that the troth of these opinions should he established 
or refuted. 

12:. REPORTS ON DAIRY MANAGEMENT IN SCOTLAND. 

To the person who shall, on or before the 20th of October in 
nny year, transmit to the Society the best Report on the Manage- 
inent of a Dairj, of not fewer than ten Cows, in any District in 
Scotland — The Sibcr Medal, or a Piece of Plate, as the 

Directors may M.*e fit in the circumstances of the case. 

The Report u ill d« tail the mode ot management in the dairy 
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which forms the subject of the communicalioii ; the dohcription 
of pasture, aud general treatment of the cows ; whether bat- 
ter or cheese forms the staple produce : the process of mauu- 
facture, and how disposed of ; if cheese, the kind or kinds 
; descripti<ni of tJie milk and cheese houses, and of the 
utensils; with any other circumstances that may appear mate- 
rial. 

13. EEPORTS ON I3IPROVED RURAL ECONOMY ABROAD. 

The Honorary Gold or Silver Medal erf die Society will be 
given for the b^t accounts, founded on personal observation, 
of any useful practice or practices in rural or domestic economy 
adopted in other countries, which may seem fitted for being in- 
troduced with advantage into Great Britain. 

For the most approved communication under this head, which 
shall be rendered on or before the 20th October in eac\year, the 
Society’s Honorary Gold Medal will be awarded; and for all 
other communications in the same year, which shall be approved 
of, the Society’s Honorary Silver Medal. 

However advanced the state of the useful arts may be considered 
in this kingdom, it is not to be doubted Ihat there are many 
practices in use, both of domestic and rural economy, in other 
countries, and particularly in France, the Low Countries, and 
the north of Clermany, highly deserving of attention or imitar 
tion, and which yet are too apt to be disr^arded or unnoticed 
by the traveller or casual resident. The purpose chiefly con- 
templated hy the offer of the present premium, is to induce 
gentiemen who may visit other countries, to take notice of and 
record such particnlar practices as may seem calculated to be- 
nefit their own country, in the branches of the arts referred to ; 
and it is pjn^osed that the earliest opportnnity shall, in all 
cases, he taken of commnnlcatiiig such detaSs to the public. 

14l honorary premium for an account of any district in 

SCOTLAND. 

To the person who shall, on or before the 20th of October^ in 
any year, furnish to the Society the best account of any district 
in Scotland, with rdPerence to the present state of Husbandly and 
the progress of rural and gener^ improvement-^the Sodety’s 
Silver Medal, or a Piece of Plate, a*? the Directors may see fit, in 
the circumstances of the cav 
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In describing the present state of hnsbandry in the district, the 
TPritar is required to advert to the general character of the soil 
and surface — ^to direct attention especially to the more recent 
improvements that have been made, or that may be in progress, 
in the modes of tillage, the breeds of stock, the state and ma- 
nagement of roads, the progress of plantations, and the like ; 
and generally to offer such suggestions as may admit of prac- 
tical application, regarding the future improvement of the dis- 
trioL 


CONDITIONS OP COMMTITION. 

The conditions of competition for Essays, Plans, and Reports, will he 
found under the Notice to Candidates,** prefixed to the List of Pre- 
minnisf, page 7, and to which competitors are referred. 

The essays, plans, and reports on subjects 1, 2, 8^, 4, 5, 6 and 7, are 
to be lodged at the Society’s Hall, on or before the 20th of October 
next 1833 ; those on subjects 8 and 9, by 20th October 1834 ; those 
on sabjects 10 and 11, by 20th October 1SS5, and reports on subjects 
12, 13, and 14> by the 20th October in any year. 


EXPERIMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

CLASS 1. 

WASTE LANDS. 

L HONOSARY PBBKZCH8 FOR JXmOSrmSmrr OF A SPBCZFIBD SXTJENT 
OF LAND BY TOUUieE. 

1. To the PropritetcHT or Tenant in Scotland who shall, on or 
bdore die 10th of November in any year, transmit to the Society 
a satisfactory report of his having, viithin the period of five years 
immediately preceding the date of his communication, successfully 
improved and brought into tillage, an extent of waste and hitherto 

unculthated Land, not being less than one hundred acres ^The 

Gold Medal 

The Report may omprriimid snch general observafions on the 
Improvement Waste liand as the writer's experience may 
have led him to make ; but it is required to refer espedally to 
the land reriaimed (which, if not in one continnous tracts must 
be in fields of considenible extent), to the nature of the soil, 
the previous state of the ground, the obstades opposed to its 
improvement^ the mode of management adopted^ the expense, 
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and, in so for as can be ascertained, the produce and^value of 
the subsequent crops ; and the land must have borne one crop 
of gndn, at least, previous to the year in which the report is 
made. The report most be accompanied by a certified mea- 
surement of the ground. 

2. To the Tenant in Scotland who shall, on or before the 10th 
of November in any year, transmit to the Society a satisfactory 
Heport of his having, within the period of three years preceding 
the date of his report, successfully improved and brought into til- 
lage, an extent of waste and hitherto uncultivated Land, not being 
less than thirty acres on the same farm — ^The Honorary Silver 
Medal. 

The honorary preminm for this more limited extent is offered un- 
der the same conditions as that for No. 1. of this class; hut com- 
petitors will observe, that, having gained the Silver Medal, It 
shall not afterwards he competent to inclnde the same improve- 
ment in a snhseqnent claim for the Gold MedaL Reports de- 
trnling particulars, as required in refezence to the preminm 
No. 1. of the dass, accompanied by a certified measurement of 
the ground, to he transmitted to the Society before the 10th of 
November In any year. 

2. IMPBOVEMENT OF LAND BY TBB SETTl^BMENT OF CROFTERS. 

The Gold Medal will be givai to the Proprietor who shall trans- 
mit to the Society the most satisfactory report of a system of im- 
provement carried on upon his estate by settling crofters on waste 
land, and allotting to each a few acres of ground for improvement. 
Reports to be transmitted by 20tli October 18S4». 

The Soriety understands that considerable improvements have been 
effected in seme parts of Scotland by establishing crofters with a 
few acres of on ground not previously in cultivation, and 
where, £rom the natural barrenness and expense of cultivation, 
BO farmer of capital c»i be xudnced to settle; and it has been 
thought that the system might be advantageously adopted in 
many districts of the country similarly circumstanced, if the 
details were generally known. The report must be made as 
full as possible, in regard to situation, soil, roads, the expense 
of improvement^ the length of lease, the encouragement given 
by the proprietor, the expense of tibe houses, and whether 
erected by the proprietor or by the croftezs, die returns af- 
forded by the ground after the improvement, and the increase 
of value, so far as can he ascertained. 
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CLASS IL 

CROPS AND CULTURE. 

1. NEW PLANTS ADAPTED TO FIELD CULTURE. 

To any person who dball, on or before the SOth October, in 
any year, report to the Society any new species or variety of use- 
ful Plant, adapted to the ordinary field culture of Scotland — ^The 
Silver Medal, or a Piece of Plate, as the Directors may see fit, in 
the circumstances of the case. 

Satisfactory evidence will be required that the plant produced is 
new in the cultivation of the country, either as regards the 
species or variety, valuable as regards the uses to which it may 
be applied, and colonial to the soil and climate of Scotland. 
A pardcnlar detul of the discovery or dbnnnnstances which led 
to the experiment must be ftimished, the mode of eidtare de- 
scribed, and a specimen of tbe plant transmitted. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE POTATO CROP. 

The honorary Silver Medal, or a Piece of Plate, as the Direc- 
tors may see fit, will be given for the best and approved account 
of an experiment made to ascertain whether any, and how much, 
advanti^ to the crop may be derived fiom plucking off Potato 
B1o86oii]& B^rts to be lodged by SOth November 18S& 

The variety or varietieB of dm potato must he eMed, and the 
period at whhdi the btossotas were plndkedoff, or whether they 
were in hud or fully expanded. The experiment most be per- 
fonned on an extent not less than two acres, the blossoms 
being plucked from alternate pairs of drills, and the fiuit allowed 
to ripen on the others. The kind and quality of the soil must 
be stated, and the amount of the crop ascertrined by weight at 
the respective drills, before the crop is removed from the field. 
The comparative quality, as well as weight, must he ascertained, 
and it will be desirable that this should be ascertained by the 
quantity of flour yielded by 28 lb. of the dean tubers. 

Along with the report of the experiment, bags pr<q>erly labelled 
must be lodged, giving fidr samples of the potatoes fiom plants 
which ripened their fruit, and of those from which the blossoms 
had been plucked. 
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3. VABIETIES OF THE POTATO FOB FIELD OB FABM CULTUBE. 

Twenty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be 
given for the best and most satisfactory descriptive account, 
founded an actual experiment, of the different varieties of the 
Potato, best adapted for field culture. It is required that the re- 
port shall Gcnrectly detail the names and synonyms, the character 
of each kind as to its being prolific, early or late, oblong or round- 
shaped, waxy or mealy, red or white, liable to disease, or free from 
that tendency ; the productiveness, both as regards general quan- 
tity per rood in imperial bushels, and quantity of flour from a 
given weight of the clean tubers, say 28 lb. ; the mode of prepar- 
ing the sets, planting, and earthing up ; also the keeping proper- 
ties of the different varieties, so far as the writer's experience en- 
ables him to afford information on their qualities for keeping, and 
such other points as may appear material. 

It is to be understood that all kinds of Potatoes raised in the fidd 
are included, whether for domestic use, as the Early Champion, 
Breadfrniit, Hednose Kidney, &c. or for feeding stock, as the Yam, 
Oxnoble, &c. Competitors may adopt sudi mode of culture 
quantity and quality of manure, distance of the sets and low^ 
period of planting, and the like, as may seem best ; but evidence 
will be required that aU the varieties brought into competition 
with each other shall have been raised in similar drcmnstances as 
regards soil, manure, and general culture, and that they have been 
grown in the same season. The quantity of each variety raised 
by the Competitor must be certified by two mmnbers of the So- 
ciety, or by the affidavit of the Competitor, to have been not less 
than four bushels. 

Reports, accompanied by a sample of one-fourth of a bushd of 
each kind of the potatoes, in bags correctly labdOed, must be 
lodged with the Secretary, at the Socie^'s Halt, cm or befiare the 
1st December 1834. 

4. VABIETIES OF THE POTATO FOB GABDEN CULTUBE. 

Ten Sovereigns, or a piece of Plate of that value, will be given 
for tlie best and most satisfactory descriptive account, founded on 
actual experiment, of the different varieties of the Potato best 
adapted for Garden culture. The report to detail correcfly the 
names and synonyms, and the description ci the qualities, and 
keeping properties, as required in reference to field potatoes. 
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The kind of manure employed, the quality of the sofl, the distance 
between the sets and rows, the relative size of the leaves, and 
their inclination to stand upright or to droop, the tendency to pro- 
duce flowers or the absence of that tendency, the liability to curl 
or the freedom from that disease, to be severally mention^. 

Reports, accompanied by Certificates of two Members of the 
Society, or by the affidavit of the Competitor, that at least a 
bushel of each sort have been raised by him under similar circum- 
stances, and in the same season, and by one^fourth of a bushel of 
each sort, in bags properly labelled, to be lodged with the Se- 
caretary at the Society'’s Hall, on or before the Ibt of December 
1884 . 


5 . FEEDING OFF TUENIFS BY SHEEP. 

The Society being of opinion that the practice of feeding off 
turnips on the ground, by sheep, may he advantagepubly intro- 
duced into those districts of Scotland ^hicli are suited to it, and 
where it has not yet been generally adopted, offers die following 
Premiums in the districts after mentioned. 

1. Phe Ste!s:artry of Khkcuiibright 
The Eastern District (ff Ross-shire. 

S. The County of Ayr. 

4. The Comty iff Sutherland. 

To £he farmer in the first district, who^ in the year 1SS2S; 
shall have cultiYatied, in drill, the greatest eztoat of turnips, not 
beik]^ loader tern acxes, in proportion to the extent of his land 
under a regular tystem of xotatkm, and of which at least one-half 
shall be eaten off on the ground by the feeding of sheep, carefully 
and regularly inclosed with hurdles or nets, and upon land well 
adapted to the purpose — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

To the farmer in the said district, who shall have cuhiyated and 
fed off the next greatest extent, as aforesaid, not being less than 
four acres — ^Fi\e Sovereigns. 

To the farmer in each oi the second, third and fourth districts, 
who shall, in the year 1838^ cultivate the greatest extent of Tur- 
nips, in drill, estimated as aforesaid, not being under ten acres 
arid of which at least one-half shall he eaten off mi the ground, in 
manner before qpedfled — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

To the fanner in each of the second, third, and fourth Districts^ 
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who shall cultivate and feed ofP the next greatest extent, not less 
than four acres— Five Sovereigns. 

In any portion of the field, reserved to be fed off by sheep, the 
blanks left by the turnips removed shsJl not exceed five drills, 
so as the benefit of this mode of feeding, arising from the tread- 
ing and manure of the stock so fed, may be distributed over the 
whole of snch portion. 

Competitors for the Premiums in the first District wiU transmit 
to the Secretary of the Society, on or before 10th November 
1833, an affidavit, specifying the extent of their Farms, under 
a regular system of rotation, the extent under turnips in 
the kind or kinds raised, the proportion fed off by sheep, the 
manner in which it was done, and within what period; descrip- 
tion of sheep so fed, and whether they were the claimants' own 
stock, or were sent for feeding by another; and, in the last case, 
the price obtained per acre will be stated. The affidavit to he 
accompanied by a certificate of two members of this Society, in 
support of the matters therein detailed. 

The like certificates for the 2d, 3d, and 4th Districts to be trans- 
mitted by 10th November 1834. 

6. FLOUOHXNG^ COMPETITXOKS. 

Premiums to ploughmen for improvement in ploughing having 
for some years been given very generally over the country by the 
rerident gentlemen, and local Agricultural Societies, the Highland 
Society has, in the mean time, discontinued them ; but being de- 
sirous of encouraging improvement in this branch of husbandry, 
the Society w01 give its Silver Plough Medal to the ploughman 
found to he the best at snch competition, provided not fewer than 
Sfteea ifioughs shall have started. The Medal will be issued upon 
a repmi; frinn one or more Membm?s of the Society, who shallhave 
actually attended the competition, stating the number of ploughs 
that had started, and timt the ploughman found to be thel^t had 
not recmved the Sodety^s Medal at a previous competition in the 
same district. 

The Reports must be lodged with the Secretary, at ibe Society's 
Hall, within three months after the competirimi, otherwise the 
Medal will not he issued. 
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CLASS III. 

PASTURES. 

1. LAYING DOWN LANDS TO PERMANENT PASTURE. 

The Gold Medal, or a Piece of Plate, will be given to the Fro- 
prietcHT or Tenant in Scotland, who shaD, on or before (he 10th of 
November, in any year, report to the Sodety the most successful 
experiment in the laying down of land to permanent pasture, cither 
wholly with the indigenous grasses, or with a mixture of these 
grasses and clover, or other plants adapted for herbage. 

The land which has formed the suhject of experiment must have 
been pastured for at least one season, exdudve of (hat in which 
the report is in ; the extent of the ground must not have 
been less than ten acres; and a oatifed account nmst be trans- 
mitted of the kinds and quantity of the grass seeds sown. 

In offering this Preminm, the ScNciety does not express any opi- 
nion T^;arding the expediency of keeping land in a state of 
pennanent grass, radier than in a course of dtemate tillage, 
nor r^;arding the supposed superiority of several of the native 
grasses for the purpose of pasture, over the artificid grasses so 
long and beneficially employed in Scottish agriculture. Tlie 
Society merely proposes to obtain information and promote ex- 
periment, and to direct attention to a branch of rtnal economy 
BBpposed to have been Iniherto Im attended to, and less siic- 
eeesfoUy pradised m Seodand, than the alternate husbandry. 

The reporter, while ho is required to state the resnlts of this ex- 
periment to which his own report refers, is invited to commu- 
nicate such iarther informatlDn as his experience enables him 
to give, regarding the general management of land in a state of 
perennial pasturage, the means whtrii may be employed for 
znaintainiiig or increasing the productiveness of the herbs^ by 
top-dressing or otherwise, and the inodes which have been 
found most successful in practice for destroying mosses and 
other injurions plants in the sward. 

% COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OP LAYING DOWN LANDS TO PAS- 
TURE, WITH AND WITHOUT A WHITE CROP. 

There being reason to belie\e that the sacrifice of a white crop, 
in laying down lands to pasture, will, under many circumstances. 
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be counterbalanced by the supemr produce of grass, the Society 
is induced to offer the following pranium : — 

A Piece of Plate, of Twenty Sovereigns value, will be given 
for the best and approved comparative report, founded upon ac- 
tual experience in Scotland, of land laid down to pasture with the 
indigenous grasses adapted to the particular soil, without any 
white crop along with the grass seeds ; and of land in similar cir- 
cumstances of soil, climate, and condition, sown down with the 
same grasses along with a white crop. 

The extent of land laid down without a white crop shall not he 
less than seven acres, and the same quantity to be laid out with 
a white crop. A particular account is required of the prepara- 
tion of the land for the seed, the quantity and quality of the 
manure applied, the kinds and quantities of the grass-seedh, and 
the kind of grain sown, and the probable value of the same; 
with a distinct acconnt of the kind and number of the stock 
pastured upon each field, and their comparative progress in 
condition for two, three, or more successive seabons ; with such 
observatioiis as may suggest themaelTes, calculated to settle the 
questioB. A hay crop is excluded. Reports to be lodged by 
November 1834. 

3. SAVING THE SEEDS OF NATURAL GRASSES. 

The demand for the Seeds of Natund Grasses having much in- 
creased, and the Sodety being satisfied that these seeds may be 
advantageously saved in Scotland, offer the following premiums : — 
Ten Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be given 
to the person in Scotland who shall save the largest quantity and 
the he^ quality of the greatest number, or of all the following 
grasses, viz. — 

Alopecums pntensis. DaetyBs glomeista. 

Festuca pratensis. Phleum pratense. 

Poa trivialis. 

To the person who shall save the second largest quantity, and 
best quality, Kve Sovereigns. 

Reports detailing the mode adopted, and aceompanied by satistac- 
tory evidcsiee, that the quantity saved of any of the above seeds 
bas not been less than twenty bushels, and also with samples 
of the seeds saved, must be lodged with the Secretary, at the 
Society's Hall, on or before the Ist of November 1834. 

Note— .T he Seedsman to the Socfety will give the highest wholetele 
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prices to the saeoessful Candidates, to the ^tent of one hundred 
bushela of each sort nosed as above; and he will treat with Com- 
pelitors generaUy for thrir produce. 


4. COLLECTING THE SEEDS OE NATIVE LEGUMINOUS PLANTS. 


Eig^t Sovereigns^ or a Piece of Plate of that valuer will be 
g^ven to the person who diall collect and afterwards rais^ the 
greatest number of kinds of the following native leguminous 
plants, viz. 


^cia Sepinm, or 

Cracea, 

sylvatica, 

Laihyrus pratensis, 
Lotus major, 


Bosh Vetch. 

Tufted Vetch. 

Wood Vetch. 

Yellow Meadow Vetchling. 
Great birdVfoot TrefoiL 


To the person who shall collect and afterwards raise the second 


Beports, detailing the mode in which the seeds were collected, and 
sobsequently raised, accompanied by satis&ctory evidence that 
the quantity so raised has not been less than Ten Bushels of 
each kind, and also with samples, must be lodged with the Se- 
cretary at the Society’s Hall, on or before Ist November 1835« 


Kote. — ^T he Sodetj’s Seedsman will give a &ir price ibr the quantify 
raised by Competitors fi>r the Premium. 


CLASS IV. 

LIVE STOCK— DISTEICT COMPETITIONS. 

§ I. CATTLE. 

PRSHIDMS VOB IMPBOTING THE BREED OE CATTLE IN TBE EOL- 
LOWISG distbictb: — 

1 . Wi^andare. 

2. The Ditbridt Mid and Ne&er Lame, in lAe ecmtg ^ Jr~ 

ffj/B, eoayerddadaig &e parishes of Ardchattan and Mua- 
ham; part €f&e parishes <f InuhaS and KUckrenan 
^pag nar& ^Loth-Aue; the pariehee tf Kdmote eatd KU- 
bride; &e parish qf JWuaver ; that part if the parish of 
Eibn^ort, lying vd&in the distriet qf Lome; and dm pis- 
ridms (f KiBmmdon and KUchattan. 

3. TMlfAiieing parUhes ui dm counties <f Stirling, Dumbarton, 
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ctad Perth, viz- Drymen^ Buchanan^ Balfrm, Gargmnock, 
St NiniarCs, Kippea, Baldmiock^ KiBeam, StratJddcme, 
FiiOry, KUmaromck, East and West KUpatrick ; that part 
qfBonhiU to the east qf the Leeen, Dumbcaicn, Aberfoyle, 
and Port. 

4. The District qf KincardineMre, cofmprehending the parishes qf 

Eetterecarn, Fordam, Marykirk, Garvock, Laurencekirk, 
JrimBuiott, GUnberoie, and that part of the parish ofEdseM 
in Kincardineshire, 

5. The District of JberdeensMre, comprehending the parishes of 

Strathdm, Glenbuekety Cabrach, Towie, Tarland, Migvie, 
and Logie-Oddshm; those parts of the parities ofCouland 
Tidloch in Cromar; those parts qf the parishes of Glen- 
muich, Glengaim, and TuUich, and qf Crathie, tvhich are 
on Gardenside and in Moreen. 

6. The District of Buchan, in Jberdeensihire, from the River 

Ythan on the south, to the River Doveran on the north and 
west, indudmg also the adjoining parishes (f Logie^Buchan, 
Foveran, and MethUck, in the DisMci qf Pormartisu 

7. The West Temotdsde District in the counties qf Roaburgh and 

SdBdrh, comprehending dse parishes qf Sohhirh, KirhUmy 
Carers, Hawick, Rdberton, WUUm, Soutkdeass, Minto, cmd 
LilUesieqf 

8. Kinross-shire, 

9. Dursbcfftonshire District, cemprehending the county of Dum* 

barton, excepting the parishes qf CusdbemavXd and Kirkin- 
tulhch, and induding that part of the cownig of Renfrew si^ 
tuated north qf the River Clyde, and also that part of the 
parish qf East KUpatrick, in Stirlingshire. 

10. The pcaishes qf Greenock, Port-Glasgow, Kilnudedm, Largs, 

and hmerkip, m ^ oamndes qf Besfrew and Jyr. 

11. TTw Idasid qf Mull, ArgyBsAire, mebiuivig the Islands qf CoB, 

Tyree, Viva, Icolmkill, and other small ides odJacenL 
12* The Distriet m the west qf PerAshire, comprehend^ the pa- 
rishes if Callander, KUmadock, Kincardine, Comrie, and 
Bcdquhkider, widh ihed part qfthe District qf Brsadalbane 
eoaqpTismg GUadochy, Gkndoduard, and GhsfaOoch. 

13. The Hwntky District, comprehending the parishes m the Coun- 

ties if Aberdeen and Banff, described in the Last tf Pre- 
miums far 1832. 

14. nackmannanshire, including the parishes qf Qdross, Fossaway 
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TMBkdkmy Muckhart, Logie^ and Qlendeaon, in the comfy 
i^PearOi; and Jim in ^xrUngsMre. 

15. The Islands of Iday, Jura, and CoUmscsy, in the cowdy of 

Argyll 

16. The District of Argyll, Argyllshire, 

17. The District qf Braemcar, Aberdemdiirc 

For the best from two to seven years old, bona fide the 
prcqpertj, and in possession, of any proprietor or tenant in each 
of the ten Districts, Nos. 1, S, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, IS, and 14, as 
above described, kept on his farm within the District, from the 
day of May preceding the day of competition — ^Ten So- 
vereigns. 

For the second best Bull, of the age above epedfed, bona fide 
the property, and in possession, of may piroprietor or tenant in each 
of the said ten Distriks, and on Ms fisxro, within the Dktrict, 
for the aforesaid period — ^Five Soveragna 

For the best two Queys, of two years old, the property of, and 
bred by, any tenant in each of the ten Dstricts aboves-mentioned 
(Kinross, No. 8., excepted) — ^Fhe Sovereigns. 

For the second best two Queys, of two yeare old, the property 
of, and bred by, any tenant in each of the ten Districts above 
mentioned (Kinross, No. 8., excepted) — ^Three Sovereigns. 

For the best two Queys, of two years old, the property of, and 
bred by, any tenant, or by any proprietor of land under L.800 
of yearly rent or value, in the Snross district, No. 8. — ^Fhe 
Soverdgns. 

Fot die second best two Queys, of two years old, the property 
of, and bred by, any tenant, or by any proprietor, as aforesaid, in 
Kinrass-sbire — ^Thzee Soverrigns. 

For the best Bull of the age above specified, exhibited at the 
compedtioii in each of the Districts Nos. 9, Hi 1% 15, 16, and 
17, it bona fide the property of a proprietor, or of a fisotor named 
on the Connaittee, or acting in the absence of his constituent, and 
kept in his possession for the foresaid period — ^The Honorary Sil- 
ver Medal. 

For the best Bufl Iran two to seven years old, hosui fide the pro- 
perty and in possessicHi of any tenant^ in eadi of the said seven 
Districts Nos. 2, 9, 11, IS, 15, 16, and 17, kept on Us form with- 
in the Dstrict, from the ^h day of May prec^diiig the oompeti- 
f i i tf ■ T en Sovereigns. 
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For th6 second best Bull, of the same age, in each of the said 
seven last mentioned districts, the property and in possession of 
any tenant, and kept on his farm idthin the District, for the fore- 
said period — ^Five Sovereigns. 

For the best two Queys, of three years old, the property of, and 
bred by, any tenant in each of the seven last-mentioned Districts^ 
Nos. 2, 9, 11, 15, 16, and 17 — ^Five Sovereigns. 

For the seocmd best two Queys, of three years old, the property 
of, and bred by, any tenant in each of the said seven Districts last 
above-msntioned — ^Three Soverdgns. 

The competirion in the l^strlcts Nos. 1. to 12., both indosive, 
wiU take place in 1833 ; and in Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17, in 
1834. 

The following Members of the Society, (as Members only, or 
their Factors in their absence, can be named) are hereby ap- 
pointed Committees for regulating all details, and judging at the 
competitions for the twelve districts first above-mentioned. In 
the Districts Nos. 13^ and 14, the Committees were named in the 
advertisement of 1832 ; and the Committees for the Districts Nos. 
15, 16, and 17, will be intimated in that of 1864 

Fob the First Dzstrigt. — The Earl of Galloway; Lord Viscount 
Gairlles; Sir Wm. Mazwell, Bart.; Sir James Dalrymple Hay, 
Bart ; Sir David Maxwell, Bart; Sb* Andrew Agnew, Bart. M. P. ; 
James Blair, Ekq. of Penningham ; John Adair, Esq. of Genoch ; 
Colonel Vans Agnew of Sheuchan; Forbes Hnnter Blair, Esq. 
of Dnnskey ; Nicol Brown, Esq. of Waterhanghs ; Edward Boyd, 
Bsq. of Mertonhali; John Cathcart, Esq. of Clenoch; William 
EbaiultiM, Esq. Ccaleldaw; Hugh Hathom, Esq. of Casdewig; 
Vans Halhoni, Esq. of GartUand; Col. Maodonall of Logan; 
IdOBteDsiit-OoIoiid MMonall, C. B. ; James Camtdc Moore, Esq. 
of Oorswell ; Sbur Stewart, Esq. of Physgifi ; Alexander MacndOl, 
Esq. Stmraer; Alexander Macdonell, Esq. Sheriff-SnhstiitixtO; and 
any other Members in the I^strict ; five to be a qnozto. Mr 
Gsduwt of Genoch, Convener. 

Fob the Second DisTRiCT^The Marquis of Breadalbane ; the Earl 
of Omielie ; Lord John Campbell; Sir Duncan Campbeil of Baoreal- 
dine, Bart; General Oampbell of Lochnell ; Alexander Campheil, 
Esq. of Monsde; Robert Campbell, Esq. of Ardchattan ; Charles 
(kuapbell, Esq- of Combie; Donald Campbell, Esq. of Dunstaff- 
nage ; Robert Campbell, Esq. of Sonachan ; Colin Campbell, Esq^ of 
Bally veolan; Jame«i Archibald Campbell, Esq. of Inverawe; Cap- 
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tain Maedongall of Mafidoogail, E. N* ; Dngald Macdougall, of 
€bdliuieli ; KeitK M« Macaliater, Eaq. of Inistreyiusli ; Allan Mac- 
dongpalla Ebq. W. S«; and any other Members in the District; fire a 
qnonuou Loidinelly in his absence^ Mr Macdongall of GaUinich, 
Convener. 

For thb Thirjo District. — The Duke of Montrose; the Marqnis of 
Graham ; Lord Monta^ William Graham ; l^r Archibald Cam]^- 
bell, Bart. ; E. C. Bontine, Esq. of Ardoch ; John Cross Buchanan, 
Esq. of Anchktoshan ; John Buehanan, Esq. of Carbeath ; John 
Bnohanan, Esq. of Ardoch ; John Buchanan, Esq. younger of Ar- 
doch; P. Buchanan, Esq. of Auchmar; J. C. Golqnhonn, E<«q. of 
Killennont, M. P. ; Samuel Cooper^ Esq. of BailindaUgch ; James 

^ Dennistoun, Esq. of Dmmiatovn;^ J. Deanistonny Epq. yonnger of 
Denniflftoun ; J. M. Gartsbore^ 1^. of GhurtidMure; W.^Dipm, Esq. 
of Ettbowte; W« €l€L GrabaovB^ of Gartmare; Jphn Graham, 
Esq. jotmger of BaQa^; flenfaral Ginham Sctrlif^ of Dni^ 
Bojg^ Gqgry Bfirbaanii, Es^of jpl^ch- 
IMmii John Bn cb mia »» Ehq. at Fbiicb ; B- Maqgm, of 
BfolnSf Jeha M a ftAd a i n» £eq« of Blairoyer; John Maclnnesy^q. 
of AkUfituiifinoe and Woodbnni; Stewart Jolly, Esq.; and any other 
Moiahers in the District: five a quorum. The Duke of Montrose, 
IB his absence his Grace’s Factor, Convener. 

Fou TRR Fourth DiSTBiCTw-^Hie Earl of Emtore ; Yisconut Arbnth- 
not; Geaenl the Bonowable H. Arbntbnot^ M.P.; Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, of Balmain, Bart.; Captain Thomas Ramsay; Thomas 
Burnett, Esq. younger of Leys ; R, Barday AUardice;, Esq. of Pry ; 
General Burnett, of Banchory-Lodge ; R. W* Doff, Esq. of Fet- 
teraso ; R. Duff, £hq. younger of Fetteresso ; Arthur Duff, Esq. 
of Cockiaw ; George Douglas, Esq. Sheriff of the County ; George 
BobertsoiL Scott, Esq. of Benholm ; James Scott, Esq. of Brother- 
ton ; M^r-G^etal Straton, of Ejrkside ; William Shand, Esq. of 
AmhaU ; Henry Lumsden, Esq. of TilwhiUy ; William Stewart, 
Esq. Sberiff-derii; of the County; George Robertson, Esq. Factor 
on the Estate of Bradda j, &c. ; and any other Members in the 
XHstrifiit; three a quorum. Lord Arhuthnot, Convener. 

For thb Form DiaTRiGT.p— The Duke of Gordon; the Earl of 
Aboyne ; the Bari of Elfe; Sir Charles Forbes, Bart.; Colonel Sir 
Alexander Leith, of Freefidd ; John Forbes, Esq. M.?. ; Charles 
Forbes, Esq. of Adoqa; Gemge Forbes, of Anchns^pUhil ; 
M^or-General Forbes ^ ^^ucheinach ; Major Anderson of Cfuida- 
ordig ; James Farqnbacaoiii Esq. of Invercadd; Archibald Farqphar- 
Esq. of Finzean ; the Bev. Dr Forbes of l^dadc; Charles^GUm 
don. Esq. of Wardhonse ; J. D. Gordon, Esq, younger of Wardboose 
fifichad Gordon, Esq. of Abergddie ; H. Ldth Lumsden, Esq» a 
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AntiLmdoir; Benjamin Lnmsden, Esq. of Kingsfoitf; John Roy, 
Esq. Factor on the Estate of Invercanld ; Mr Grassick, Gienbncket ; 
Mr Stewart, Balletrach; Mr Grassick, Bncham; Mr Robertson, 
Crathie ; and any other Members in the District : fbnr a qnonmi. 
John Forbes, M. P. ; in his absence Dr Forbes of Blelack, 

Conrener. 

For the Sixth District. — The Earl of Aberdeen ; liord Saltonn ; 
T%e Right Hononrable Sir Robert Gordon, G. 0. B. ; Captain the 
Honom^le W. Gordon, M. P.; Sir John Stnart Forbes, Bart. ; Sir 
Charles Forbes, Bart ; John Forbes, Esq. M.P.; Charles Forbes, 
Esq. of Aslonti ; George Forbes, Esq. of Ancbnagathi!; George Fer- 
guson, Esq. of Pitfour; Michie Forbes, Esq. of Crimmond ; Colonel 
Gordon of Glmiy ; T. A. Fraser, Esq. of Lovat and Stricben; Gar- 
den Dnff, Esq. of Hatton ; James Fergoson, Esq. of Kinmnndy ; 
John Gordon, Esq. of Gaimbnlg; Thomas Gordon, Esq. of Bnthlaw ; 
Charles Gordon, Esq. yonnger of Aiichlnchries ; Alexander Forbes 
Irrine, Esq. of Chivas ; J. W. Mackenzie, Esq. of Pitricbie ; John 
Tomer, Esq. of Tnmerhall ; Charles Bannerman, Esq. of Crimon- 
mogate ; Robert Hutchison, Esq. yonnger of CaimgaD ; Thomas Ar> 
bothnot, ISeq. of MeelhaB; Roderi^ ^Bsq. Peterhead; and 
anyodier Messbeia in the IHittrIct; five a quornim — ^I^ird Saltonn, 
Ida absence Mr Feignaon of Klimrandy, Convener. 

For the Seventh DmrRTcr. — His Grace the Duke of Bncclendbi ; 
the Earl of Mbto ; Lord John Scott ; Sir Edmund Antrobns, Bart. ; 
Sir William Scott of Ancrrnn, Bart; Sir W« F. Elliott of Stobs and 
Wells, Bart.; Allan EQiot Lockhart^ Esq. of deghom; James 
Johnstone, Esq. Alva ; John G. Scott, Esq. of Sinton ; James Elliot, 
Esq. of Wolflie ; Lieutenant-Colonel James Fergnsson of Hnntly- 
bnm ; George Cleghom, Esq. of Weens ; Archibald Dickson, Esq. of 
Htmtlaw; Axthdiald Jordan, Esq. of Bonjedward; John Robertson, 
Ednam House; H. F. Scott, Esq. yonnger of Harden, M. P. ; 
Mark filprotl, Esq. of RiddeB; Charles B. Scott, Bbq. cd* WoQ ; Tho- 
mas Stavert, Esq. of Hoseeoat ; Ardbibaid Douglas, Ebq. of Adder- 
stone; Major Oliver of Bush ; J. A. Omiiston, Esq. of Gleubnm- 
haB; John Patou Esq. of CraiHtig; and any other Members in &e 
District ; three a qnoroid. — The Dnke Of Bncclettch, in his CtikJes 
absence Mr !E3Iiot of Wolflie, to be Convener. * 

!F>r THb EtotoH DmrftxcT. — '^rhe Lord Chief-CommhHfottOr; Lord 
Moncrieff; Admiral Adam ; Thomas Btttce, Esq. Antot; Thomas 
Beateon, Esq.of MawbiH; iflie Rev. George Chug Buchanan of Mao- 
keanston; John Wright Williamson, Esq.; JohnTomag^ Esq.of 
deish ; and any other Members in the Dinfrid : two a quorum. — 
Admiral Adam, Convener. 

Fob THE Ninth District^ — ^The Duke of Montrose ; the Marqus of 
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Graham ; Lord Montague W. Graham ; Lord John Campbell ; Sir 
James Colqahoim, Bart. ; Sir Archibald Campbell of Succoth, Bart. ; 
R. C. Bontlne^ Esq. of Ardoch; John Buchanan, Esq. of Ardoch; 
John Bnchanan, Esq. younger of do.; John Cross Buchanan, of 
Auchentoshan ; J. C. Colquhoun, Esq. of Eillermont, M. P. ; TTil- 
liam Dunn, Esq. of Duntochar ; James Colquhoun, Esq. younger of 
Luss ; J. C. Colquhoun, Esq. SherxfT of the County ; James Dennis^ 
toun. Esq. of Dennistoun; James Benniscoun, Esq. younger of Den- 
nistoun ; Alexander Dunlop, Esq. advocate ; John Horrocks, Esq. 
of Tillychewen Castle ; James Hamilton, Esq. younger of Bams ; 
Stevrart Jollle, Esq. ; J. R. Smollett, Esq. of Bonhill ; Alexander 
Smollett, Esq. younger of Bonhill; James Smith, Esq. of Jordan- 
hill ; Gibson Stott, Esq. of Balloch Castle. — Sir James Colquhoun, 
in his absence Air Smollett, younger of Bonhill, Convener. 

Fojft THE TfiajTH District. — ^T he Earl of Glasgow; Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Sir Thomas M. Brisbane, Bart. ; Sir Midhael Sbaw Stewart, Bart. 
M* P.; Lieutenant-General Darrock, of Gouroek; J. C. Dunlop, Esq. 
Sheriff of Renfrewshiie ; R. Wallace, Esq. of Kelly, M. P.; R. 
Cunninghame Bontine, Esq. of Ardoch; James Hunter, Esq. of 
Hafton ; James Hunter, Esq. younger of do. ; Claud Marshall, Esq. 
Sheriff-Substitute of Greenock; John Campbell, Esq. of Craig- 
uure; "tVilliam MacFie, Esq. of Langhouse; John Scott, Esq. of 
Hawkhiil ; John Scott, E^q. younger of do. ; Roger Ayton, Esq. 
banker, Greenock ; W. Maclmight Crawford, Esq. of Cartsbnm ; 
Alexander Thomson, Esq. and J. H. Robertson, Esq. bankers, 
Greenock; James TTatt, E»q. of Crawfordsdyke ; James Stuart, 
Esq. ; W^illiam Johnstone. Eaq. ; Robert Ewing, Esq. ; Robert Sin- 
clair. Esq. ; James AInre. Esq. ; Andrew Alurc, Esq. ; John Farrie, 
Esq. ; James Leitdb, Esq. ; John Alaclellan, Esq. ; Maitland Young, 
Esq.; Charles Scott, Esq.; Adam Alacleish, Esq.; John Gray, Esq. 
all merchants in Greenock ; AViliiam Turner, E<q. surgeon, Green- 
ock ; Alatthew Brown, Esq. Port-Glasgow ; and any other members 
in the district ; five a quorum — ^Alr Wallace of Kelly, in his absence 
Air Marshall, to be Convener. 

Fob the Eleten’th District. — Colonel Alaclean of Coll ; Hugh Alac- 
lean, Esq. younger of Coll ; Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, of Knock ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, of Possil ; John Gregorson, Esq. of 
Ardtomish ; Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Afacdonald of Inchkenneth ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macqnarrie, of Ulva ; AInrdoch Alaclaine, Esq. 
of Lochbuy ; Donald Alaclean, Esq. of Boreray ; John Alaclean, 
Esq. of Killuudin ; John Stewart, Esq. of Anchadashinaig ; Donald 
Alaclean, Esq. AV. S. ; James Alaxwell, JElsq. ; and any other mem- 
bers in the district ; three a quorum. — Colonel Campbell, of Possfi, 
to be Convener. 
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For the ISvelfth District. — The Marqnis of Breadalbane ; the Earl 
of Moray ; the Earl of Ormelie ; Lord Willonghby de Eresby ; Sir 
Etozi Macgreg^r, Bart. ; Sir Robert Dandas, Bart. ; Alexander 
Buchanan. Esq. of Amprior ; R. Cunningham Bontine, Esq. of Ar- 
doch; H. Home Drammond, Esq.; David Dundas, Esq. younger of 
Dnnira ; €k»neral Graham Stirlings of Dnchray and Achyle ; J. A. 
M. iSklacgregor, Esq. younger of Macgregor ; James Graham, Esq. 
of Leichtown ; John Burn Murdoch, Esq. of Coldoch ; William 
Stewart, Esq. of Ardvorlich ; Robert Stewart. Esq. younger of do. ; 
John L. Stewart, Esq. of Glenbuckie ; Donald [Xfacdonald, Esq. of 
Oraigmie ; and any other members in the district ; three a quorum. 
— €^n. Graham Stirling, in his absence ]Mr Stewart, younger of 
Ardvorlich, to be Convener. 

For the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Districts. — The Judges 
and Conveners remain as intimated last year, with the addition of 
those rebident !Members who have been since elected. 

For the Fifteenth Distmct. — W alter F. Campbell, Esq. of Islay, 
in his absence James Campbell, Esq. younger of Jura 9 to be Con- 
vener. 

For the Sixteenth District. — Sir John Poulett Orde, Bart, to be 
Convener. 

Fob the Seventeenth District- — James Farqnharson, Esq. of In- 
vercauld, in his absence his Factor, to be Convener. 

The Committees in the three last mentioned Districts will be in- 
timated in the advertisement of 1834. 

RUliES OP COaiPETITION- 

1. The Convener^ with the approbation of a quorum of the Committee £br 
conducting the seveml competitions, axe respectively authorized, in such cases as 
they shall see proper, to divide the tw^o premiums allowed for Bulls into three 
premiums, in such proportions as they shall approve, the £rst premium for bulls 
not being less than Eight Sovereigns ; and, in like manner, to divide the sums al- 
lowed for Queys into three premiums, fixing their amount. 

2. The Committee shall not place for competition any stock which, in their 
opinion, does not ML within the regulations prescribed, or does not possess merit, 
and in no instance shall any of the money premiums be awarded, where there 
are not, after such selection, at least three competitors!, leserving to the Couuuit- 
tee^ in the case here provided for, to make such allowance to a party showing 
stock of merit, not exceeding half the amount of the premium, as, under the dr- 
cumstances, they may think reasonable. 

3. The times and also the places of competition are to be fixed by the Conve- 
ners. -with the advice of at least a quorum of their respective Committees, and 
the competitions are to take place between the 1st of June and the 1st day of No- 
vember next. 

4. The Convener of each Committee will give timely notice to the other Mem- 
bers of the Committee, of the place and time of the competition, and will be par- 
ticularly carefiil that the some be intimated at the <!everal parish church doors 
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witbin the district ibr at least two successive Sundays previous to the competl- 

tiOEU 

B, As these premiums were given, in some of the above-mentioned districts, in 
182^ 1829, 1830, and also in 1831, it is to be observed that the Sodety does not 
admit an animal, in any class of stock, which may have gained the Society's first pre- 
mium at a District or General Show, in a former year, to be again diown in conb- 
petition in any district ; and tea no description of stock riiall either the same or a 
lower denomination of premium be awarded in the district in which they have al- 
ready gained a prenrimn. In those districts where the honoimy Silver Medal is 
ofiered bull^ tenants cannot compete^ with the same animal, both for the ho- 
norary and the money premiums. 

8. No Member of the Committee, showing stock of his own at the competition, 
riisil act as Judge, nor shall Factors, when they are Members of the Sodety, and 
axe named on the Committee, or when acting in the absence of proprietory com- 
pete for the money premiums in the district, in which they are so named or act, 
in those diatricts and classes in vhidi propiietorsiare excluded firom competition. 
ImaiU the bull% for whach the money prennuniB are awarded, must have 
served, or siuHlie kept tosenry the district^ for at least one season, at a moderate 
chsoge each cow, and the rate may he fixed by the Conimittefik The same per- 
son is not to obtain move than one of the premiums fin* bulls, nor more than one 
of the premiums fbr queys, In one year, except in those dirtricts where tenants 
oampete for the honorazy and money premiums fi>r bulls, in which case they may, 
with dlfihrent animals, carry the medal and one of the money premiums. ITliile 
the Xfixectors have deemed it expedient to exclude Proprietors, and Factors named 
(81 the Committed or acting in the absence of Proprietors^ firom competing fbr the 
mon^prenHums in certain districts^ where it is apprehended that the superiority 
of their stock might discourage competition on the part of the tenantry, they axe 
fully impxeaaed with the advantages of having such stock exhibited at the District 
Showy and have ofiered the Honorary Silver Medal of the Society for the best 
Bull exhibited at the competition, riiould he be the property of one in that dasy 
and superior to the bull to which the highest money premium is awarded. 

7* In order to entitle the competitors to thmr respective premiumy a regular 
report, signed by the Convener, and at least a m^ority of the Committee who 
attend the competition, must be tnmsmitted by the Conveners, so as to he re- 
crived by the Secretary on or before the lOth of December next, and w’hich re- 
port must specify the ages of the bulls and queys preferred ; the length of time 
the bulls have been in the possession of the competitors, and, with respect to the 
queyy that they were bred by the competitors, and were their property on the 
day of competition ; the number of bulhi and queys respectivdj produced thereat ; 
the number placed for competition in each class ; the names and designations of 
the persons to whom the premiums have been adjudged ; amount of premiums 
voted to each ; and, in general, that aE the rules of competition fixed by the So- 
ciefy, as above mentioned, ha^ e been strictly observed s and, in particular, that 
the previous intimations to the Committee of Judges and advertisements at the 
church doors, were regularly made as required. In case all the Members of the 
CSommittee who may have attended shall not have subscribed the report, the Con- 
vener win mention the cau^e which may have prevented their doing so. 

Further, it is to be distinctly understood, that in uo instance does any claim lie 
against the Society for expenaes attending a show of stock, beyond the amount of 
the premiums offered. 

*With reference to the competitions in the 2d, Iftl^ 15th, and 16th districts, 
the reports mpst bear, that the bulls and queys piefeired w*ere of the Weat 
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Highland bieed ; in the 1st, of the Galloway breed ; in tbe lOth^ of the 
Ayrshire Hairy; and in the 7th, that the bulls were of the pure short- 
homed breed—^. JB. Upon application of the Lome and other Highland 
Histricts, the age of the q^ueys in these districts has been changed from two 
to three years ; but as this is the last year of the Competition in the 2d or 
Lome district, and the change might disappoint some intending Competi- 
tora, the Directors hare fixed that the queys in that district may be shown 
either at two or at three years old, the Judges bmng required, in fonmng 
their opinion, to take difierence of age into their especial consideratlmi. 

Conveners are requested to get the reports drawn up and agned by a ma|o- 
zity of tbe Committee present at the competition, be&re they separate. 

Notx— -T he Society, being impressed with the benefit to be derived finm 
continuing these competitions in the same districts for a longer period than 
had formerly been the practice, proposes again to olFer them in the districts 
Nos. 10, 11, 12 (in which 1831 was the first year’s competition of the 
series), for the year 1835, and, provided the gentlemen of the district, or 
any local sssodatioa therein, shall have continued the competition and 
bare awarded premiums in the district, to the amount of not less than one- 
half of the Society’s premiums, and for the same description of stock, du- 
ring the intermediate years 1832 and 1834, the Society will continue its 
premiums to the districts in the year 1838. The same provisional conti- 
nuance for the year 1833 was intimated in 1828, with reference to the dis- 
tricts Nob. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, and 14, in wfaidi 1828 was the first year of com 
petition, and the premiums are accordingly this year given ^ these dis- 
tricts. with the exception of No. 14, in which, by request of the district, 
they are postponed till 1834 ; a similar intimation of provinonal continu- 
ance fi>r 1634 was made in 1S29 fur the districts Nos. 7» % and 8^ in which 
1829 was the first year of competition ; and the likeprovii^nal continuance 
tor li!3o wab made for No. 13, in which 1830 was the first year of compe- 
tition. A certificate of the competition and premiums awarded at the two 
intermediate local shows, signed by at least two Members of tbe Society, 
must be transmitted to the Secretary of the Society, so as to be receiv^ 
by him on or before the 10th December in each year, in order to entitle 
the districts to any daim for the additional year’s premiums. 

§ IL SHEEP AND WOOL. 

1. PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF SHEEP IN THE 
FOLLOWING DISTRICTS. 

1. 17ie Parishes of Assynt^ Tongue^ Huriness^ and EdderaehiUieSf 

ijuluding tM Grazings of LivereasJdy and Shiness, in the 
County of Sutherland. 

2. 77ie Parishes of Applecross^ LocJuuarron^ Lochalsh^ Kbitaih 

Gluistiiel and Glenelg, vi the Counties if Boss and Lwcmess. 

3. The District qf Forfarshire^ called the Braes f Angus. 

4. The Fort JflUiam District of Inverness-shire^ including also 

Ardgour in Argyle^iire. 

For the best Pen of fifteen Cheviot Gimmerb, or One-year-old 

E\\es, the property of any grazier nithin the Fitbt and Second 
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Districts, and which shall be certified at the competitions in August 
or September 1833, to have been at least twelve months in his pos- 
session, and to have been, during that year, grazed on the same 
kind of pasture with the remainder of the flock of the like age — 
Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best Pen, certified as aforesaid — ^Five Soverragns. 
For the third best Pen, certified as aforesaid — ^Three Sovereigns. 
For the best Pen of eighteen Gimmers or Ewes of the Black- 
faced breed, from sixteen to twenty months old, the property of 
any proprietor or tenant within the third District, and 'which shall be 
certified at the competition to have been at least one year in his 
possession, and to have been, during that year, grazed on the same 
kind of pasture with the remainder of the flock of like age — Ten 
Sovereigns. 

For the second best Pen as aforesaid^ — Seven Sovereigns. 

For the third best Pen as aforesaid. — ^Three Sovereigns. 

The Premioms in the First District were offered for the first year 
in 18^ ; in the second in 1831, and are now giren for the 
third year in 1833. In the Second District the Premiums were 
given for the first year in 1831 ; they are again given in 
1333, and will be renewed in 1335, and provisionally also in 
1836, if the resident gentlemen or local associations shall have 
awarded Premiams in 1832 and 1834. In the Third District, 
Premiums were offered in 1S30 for the first year ; In 1833 for 
the second year ; and they will be again given there in 1834 ; — 
their continnanee for an additional year wiU be dependent on 
the circumstance of local Premioms having been first awarded 
in the two intermediate years 1831 and 1333. Premiams for 
improving the breed of black- faced »heep, will be given in the 
Fourth District in 1834, for the first year’s competition. 

The following Members of the Society are appointed Commit- 
tees for awarding the Premiums for Sheep : 

For the First District. — The Duke of Sutherland ; the Marquis of 
Stafford; Lord Francis Leveson Gower; Lord Reay; George 
Dempster, Esq. of Skibo ; Kenneth Mackay, Esq. of Torboll ; Dn- 
gald Gilchrist, Esq. of Ospisdale ; Hugh Lnmsden, Esq. Sheriff of 
the county ; Thomas Houston, Esq. of Criech ; George Gunn, Esq. 
Bhives ; Gabriel Beed, Esq. Gordonbush ; John Horsbiugh, Esq. 
Tongue House; J. Hrander, Esq. Golspie; A ng^s^ Leslie, Esq. 
Princinian ; Dngald Simpson, Esq. Helmsdale ; and any^other mem- 
bers in the district ; three a qaornm. The Marquis of Stafford, in 
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bis Lordship's absence, the Factors in the District — to be Con* 
veners, 

For the S£GO^'x> District. — ^The Right Hononrable Charles Grant, of 
Glenelg, M-P-; J. A. Stewart Mackenzie. Esq, of Seaforth, i-LP-; 
Thomas ^lackenzie. Esq. of Applecross ; David Dick, Esq. of Glen- 
sheal ; A. K. Mackinnon, Esq. of Skalisaig, and any other members 
resident in the district : two a quorum — Mr Mackenzie of Apple- 
cross, to be Convener. 

For the Third District. — The Earl of Airlie, Convener, — the 
Judges were intimated last year. 

For the Fourth District. — The Duke of Gordon and Sir Duncan 
Cameron of Fassfem, or either of them, — ^in their absence, Mr Fly- 
ter, SheiifP-substitute at Fortwilliam, to be Conveners. 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

The Competition for the Premiums in the first two Districts will take place on 
such days, between the 1st of June and 1st November 1833, as shall be fixed by 
the Conveners^ with the advice of a quorum of their respective Committees; and 
the Convener of the second District is hereby empowered, with the same advice, 
to fix the place of competition for that district. The Judges, in deciding the 
Premiums for Sheep, will have regard both to the wool and carcass of the animal- 
The Kegulations for Cattle Shows, in regard to fixing the Competition — the preu 
vious intimations to Judges and Competitor — ^the placing of the Stock, and the 
number of Competitors required for competition.— the power to make provisional- 
ly an allowance fiir Stock of merit, in the event of deficiency in numl)er-..autho- 
xity to divide the three Premiums into four — the first Premium, not being under 
Eight Sovereigns— the rules as to awarding first and second Premiums, and pro- 
hibiting Members acting as Judges, who are aho Competitors; the regulations 
relating to extra expenses, and the manner in which the reports are to be certified 
and transmitted, are severally hereby declared to be applicable to the Premiums 
for Sheep. 

The Sheep exhibited for the Premiums in the first and second districts must he 
certified, to the satia&ction of the Judges of competition, to have been selected 
trom birsdis consistixig of not less than one hundred, of the same kind and age ; 
that such hirsel has not been, at any time, selected firom the rest of the Compe- 
titor's stock, or reared from a hirsel of selected ewes; that tiie hirsel has not, at 
any time^ been ted on turnips or other green crop, nor upon artificial grasses^ nor 
differently treated from the whole stock of the respective ages belonging to the 
Competitor, it being the object of the Society to award these Preimums fiir Che- 
viot Sheep, reared exclusively upon hill pastures — ^Laiig is fixed as the of 

competition for the first district. 

The Kote annexed to the Rules of Competition for the Prennums &r Cattle, 
is applicable also to the Districts for Sheep, in which the Premiums will 
be continued by the Society for an additional period, on the conditions 
specified in the said note. 
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§ IIL WORK HORSES. 

PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF DRAUGHT HORSES. 

1. The Cotaity Caithness, 

2- The County of Ayr. 

For the best Stallion, from three to twdve years old, for the 
improvement of the Breed of Draught Horses wthin the county 
of Caithness, and for this purpose to be shewn after the Premium 
has been aTiBrded, at Wicl^ Thurso, Dunbeath, and Reay, at such 
times as the Members of the Society, resident in the county, may 
fix, at a meeting to be intimated by the Convener for the purpose, 
from 1st April to 1st August 1833— Ten Sovereigns. 

For the best Mare for breeding Draught Horses, which shall 
have had at least one foal, ho/na fide the property and in possession 
of any tenant in the said district, from 1st January 1833 to the 
day of competition — ^Eight Sovereigns. 

For the best three year old Entire Colt or Filly, horn, fide the 
property and in possession of any tenant in said district— Five 
Sovereigns. 

For the best Stallion of the age and description above”* speci- 
fied for the second district, kept to serv’e in the county of Ayr, after 
the Premium has been awarded, and for tbis purpose, to be shewn 
at Kilmarnock. Mauchline, Ayr, and Maybole, at such times, from 
1st April to 1st August 1834, as the Members of the Society resi- 
dent in tlie county shall fix, at a meeting to be intimated by the 
Convener, for the purpose — ^Ten Sovereigns- 

For the best Mare for breeding Draught Horses, which shall 
have had at least one foal, bona fide the property and in possession 
of any tenant in the second district, from 1st January 1834 to the 
day of competition — ^Eight Sovereigns. 

For the best three year old Entire Colt or Filly, bona fide the 
property of and bred by any tenant in said district— Five Sove- 
reigns. 

RUtES OP COMPETITION. 

The time and place of competition for the premiums are to be fixed by the Cou- 
renex^ with the concurrence of at least a quorum of the respective Committees, 
and are to be published by the Convener at the church doors in due time, or in 
such other xnnnner as shall be thought by him and a quorum of the Committee 
efiectual for tlie information of those interested. 

The competition to take place in the first district betwixt SOth March and Ibt 
May 1633, and in the second district within the same period in 1834. The re- 
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gulatiozis for Cattle Shows in 'A to fixing the competition — the previous in- 
timation to Judges and Competitors — ^the power of the Judges to withhold the 
premiums, if the animals produced shall be of inferior character — ^those rdating 
to extra expenses — and agEiinst Competitors being also Judges — and the manner 
in which the reports are to be certified and transmitted to the Sodety, are seve- 
rall^r hereby declared applicable to the premiums for horses. 

The premiums will be continued in the first district for 1835, and in the second 
district for 1834, provided premiums for the same description of stoch, to an amount 
not less than one-half of ^ose ofieied by the Society, shall have been awarded 
by the resident gentlemen, or by local associations, in the intermediate years 
1833 for the second district^ and 1834 for the first district. Keports of these 
intermediate local shows, signed by at least two members of the Society, to be 
transmitted to the Secretaiy of the Society, on or before the 10th December in 
each year, in order to entitle the districts to any claims for the additional year’s 
premiums. 

The IMembers of the Society in the several districts are ap- 
pointed Committees for regulating every thing relative to the 
Competitions, with power to name Sub-Committees of their num- 
ber for attending to the necessary details. 

For the First District, — James Traill, Esq. of Ratter ; in his ab- 
sence William Home, Esq. of Scouthel, Convener of the Commit- 
tee of resident members ; three a quorum. 

For the Second District, — John Ferrier Hamilton, Esq. of West- 
port Convener of the Committee of resident membeiu ; lluee a 
quorum. 

note regarding the improvement op the breed of horses 

IN SCOTLAND. 

The attention of the Directors has been for some time particu- 
larly drawn to the deterioration of the breed of horses in many 
parts of Scotland ; and they are quite satisfied that some decided 
measures must be adopted to increase the number of really useful 
stallions throughout the country. The Veterinary Committee have 
made one report upon this subject, containing some valuable sug- 
gestions; but the Directors have deemed it most prudent to re- 
commit the subject, and to postpone any final arrangements for an- 
other season, in order to secure the most satisfactory attention to 
this important department of rurd economy. 

§ IV. SWINE. 

PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF SWINE. 

1. The Counties <fMora:y and Naime, 

2. The OmTdies of Ab&rdem and Kincardine. 

For the best Boar, not under twelve months, nor exceeding 
four years old, bona fide the property and in possession*of any pro- 
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prietor or tenant in tbe counties of Moray and Naime in autumn 
1834! — ^SeTen Sovereigns. 

For the second best — ^Three Sovereigns. 

For the best Breeding Sow of the same age — ^Four Sovereigns. 

For the second best — Two Sovereigns. 

These Premiums to be awarded for animals that are considered 
most profitable and best suited for the purpose of curing Mess 
Pork. Attention is recommended to tiie introduction of the 
Berkshire or Suffolk breed of swine, as being the best for curing 
pork. 

The Competitions are to he held at such times as the Society’s 
members resident in the counties shall fis:, at a meeting to he 
intimated by the respective Conveners for the purpose. This 
meeting is also anthorised to name a Committee for managing 
all details, and to fix the necessary regidations for competition. 
A report of the award of the premiums, with a copy of the re- 
gnlations of competition, to be transmitted to the Secretary on 
or before 10th December 1834; hlajor Camming Brace of 
Roseisle and Kinnaird, in his absence Peter Brown, Esq. 
Linkwood, to be Convener for the first district. Sir R. D. 
Horn Elpliinstone, Bart., in his absence, Alexander Thom- 
son, Esq. of Banchory, to be Convener for the second district. 
The Competition for the first district will be held at Forres, 
and that for the second district at Aberdeen. 

The premiums were given in the second district in 1832, and their 
continuance in 1834 was made dependent on the award of the 
same description of premiums in the year 1833, by the gentle- 
men of the district, or any local association therein. The con- 
tinuance of the premiums, in the first district, in 1836, will be 
dependent on a similar condition as to the award of local pre- 
miums in 1835. A report of the award of the local premiums, 
signed by at least two members of the Society, to he transmit- 
ted to the Secretary of the Society, from the second districl^ on 
or before the 10th December 1333, and for the first district on 
or before tlie same period in 1835. 

CLASS r. 

PRODUCTS OF LIME STOCK 
§ I. CXTRISG BXrrTEIt. 

District — The County of OrJcney, 

Tbe Premiums given, and regulations suggested, for promot- 
insr an impro^ ed system of Curing Butter, having been produc- 
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tive of highly satisfactory results, the follo^ving Premiums are of- 
fered in the Islands of Orkney. 

To the o^\ner of any Dairy in the above district who shall make 
and cure the best quality of Butter for the market, not being less 
than two c\^t. (1152 lb. to the cwL of 16 oz. to the lb.) during the 
season 1833 — Six So\ereigns. 

For the second best quality, as aforesaid — ^Four Sovereigns. 

For the third best quality, as aforesaid — Three Sovereigns. 

For the fourth best quality, as aforesaid— Two Sovereigns. 

CONDITIOXS. 

The Butter must he certified on oath to have been made and cured 
on the competitor s farm, during the season 1833 ; and the affidavit 
must bear that the sample of one or more kits or firkins produced is a 
fair average of the quantity made and cured as aforesaid. It shall 
be inspected by a Committee of the Members of the Society resi- 
dent within the district, at a meeting to be called by the Conveners 
for that purpose, at Kirkwall, on snch days as the Conveners may ap- 
point. In the event of two or more competing lots being deemed 
equal in qnalit}', the premium will be awarded to the larger quantity. 
Although not required as a condition, it is strongly recommended, as 
affording facilities for sales, that the Batter should be packed in firkins 
containing 56 lb. each, or in earthen vessels which have not been glazed 
with preparations of lead, and of such size as may be suitable for sales. 
The successful candidates, before receiving the premiums, are required 
to transmit to the Secretary a detailed report of the whole process fol- 
lowed by them in the manufacture of their Buttet. A report of the 
award of the premiums to be lodged with the Secretary of the Society, 
on or before the 10th December 1833. John Tiaill Urquhart, Esq. 
of EUsness and Thomas Balfour, Esq. younger of Elwick, or either of 
them, to be Conveners. 

The Conveners have undertsdcen, on application to either of them, to 
famish intending Competitors with a copy of Observations on hlaking, 
Coring, and Cashing of Butter. 

§ IL MAKING CHEESE. 
niSTBXCTS. 

1 . The County of Wigton, 

2. The County of Argyll, 

The sum of Fifteen Sovereigns will be placed at the dibposal 
of the Members of the Society, in each of the above districts Five 
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Sovereigns more being pro'v ided by each of the counties, or by 
any local association therein, to be divided and apportioned in 
such manner as to the respective Committees shall seem best, for 
the improvement of Cheese-making in the said districts in 183S, 
under the regulations after mentioned. 

CONDITIONS. 

The Cheese shall be made to resemble as much as possible tbe best 
varieties of English cheese, and the whole quantity made by eacb com- 
petitor shall not be less than one cwt. (112 lb. of 16 oz.) Each Com- 
petitor shall lodge with the Convener of the Committee a memorandum 
specifying the Linds of cheese for which he is to compete, and a cei tificate 
on oath must be lodged with the Convener, that two or more cheeses to 
he produced are a fair average sample of the kind competing, made in 
that year by tbe competitor, and one of the cheeses of the snccessfiil 
specimens shall be transmitted to the Secretary for the inspection of the 
^ciety. 

It is expected that intending competitors shall communicate their 
intention to the Convener, that he may have it in his power to inspect 
the Dairies if he thinks proper; and the successful competitors, before 
receiving payment of their premiums, are required to transmit to tbe 
Secretary a detailed report of the whole process employed by them in 
the manufacture of their cheese, and specifying the quantities of cheese 
made by them of the description ofPered for competition, the object be- 
ing not to produce a few superior cheeses, but to improve the sy^^tem, 
which, in some districts of Scotland, where premiums have been given, 
has been found to have attained great perfection, — as well as to ascer- 
tain the general quantity of superior cheese to be procured from the 
district competing. Ike cheeses to be examined and the premiums 
awarded by the local Committee at such place as the Society's Mem- 
bers shall appoint, at a meeting to be intimated by the Convener for 
that purpose, and which meeting shall ^o name a Committee for fixing 
snchfrrtber regulations as may be necessary, and arrangingaUdetails. 
A report of the award of the premiums from each district to be 
transmitted to the Society, on or before the lOth December 1833. 

The following members of the Society are named Conveners of 
the resident members, viz. : — 

John Catbcart, Esq. of Genoch, for Wigtonshire; and Robert 
Maclachlan, Esq. of Maclachlan, for the county of Argyll. 

SEIM-MILK CHEESE. 

The Society being of opinion that in districts where butter i«« 
the staple produce of the dairy, cheese made from skimmed milk 
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may be ibo improved in quality as to be brought into successful 
Qompetition with Dutch cheese, a large quantity of which, from 
the same material, is annually imported into this country, have 
resolved to offer district premiums for this object. 

DISTRZCTS. 

1 . The Counties cf Aberdeen and Kincardine. 

2 . The County 

To the owner of any Dairy, in the first district, who shall make 
for sale the best quality of cheese, from skimmed milk, not being 
less than one cwt. (112 lb. of 16 oz.) during the season 1833 — 
Eight Sovereigns. 

For the second best quality as aforesaid — Five Sovereigns. 

For the third best quality as aforesaid — Two Sovereigns. 

Similar premiums will be given in the second district for the 
year 1834. 

In the event of two or more competing lots being deemed equal 
in quality, the premiums to be awarded to the greater quail* 
tity, and one of the cheeses of the successful specimens shall be 
transmitted to the Secretary, for the inspection of the Society. 
The cheese, in the first district, must be certified on oath to 
have been made during the season 1833, and in the second dis- 
trict during the season 1834, entirely from skimmed milk, and 
that the samples of two cheeses or more to be produced, are a 
fair average of the produce of the Dairy, 
it is expected that intending competitors shall communicate their 
intention to the Convener, that he may have it in his power to 
inspect the Dairies, if he thinks proper ; and the successful can- 
didates, before receiving their premiums, are required to trans- 
mit to the Secretary a detailed account of the whole process 
followed by them in the manufactnre of their cheese. The 
cheeses to be inspected at such place as the Society's members 
sball fix, at a meeting to be intimated by the Convener for 
that purpose, and which meeting shall also name a Committee 
for fixing such farther regulations as may be necessary, and 
managing all details. Sir R. D. Horn Elphinstoue, Bart. Con- 
vener for the first district ; Colonel Gordon of Park, in his ab- 
sence, Patrick Steuart, Esq. of Auchlunkart, Convener for the 
county of BanfiF. The competition in the first district to be 
held at Aberdeen, and in the second district at Keith. A re- 
port of the award of the premiums in the first district, to be 

u 
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transmitted to the Society on or before the 10th December 
1833 ; and for the second district, by the same period, in 
1834. 


§ III. CURING BEEP AND PORK. 

District. — The Counties of Lanark^ Renfrew, and Dumbarton, 

To the person in the Counties of Lanark, Renfrew, and Dum- 
barton, who shall, between 1st May 18SS and 1st May 1834, ha\e 
salted or cured 'with rock or bay s^t the greatest quantity of mess 
beef of good quality, not under 10,000 lb., to be shipp^ at the 
ports of Glasgow, Port Glasgow, or Greenock— A Piece of Plate 
of Twenty Sovereigns value* or that sum in mone'v** 

To the person in the foresaid district 'who shaU, during the same 
period, have salted and cured, or have pickled, the greatc&t quan- 
tity of pork, not under 5000 lb., to be shipped as aforesaid — 
Piece of Plate of Ten Sovereigns value, or that sum in money. 

CONDITIONS. 

It is required that the beef or pork shall have been fed in Scotland, 
and that it shall be cored and packed in tierces or barrels in a manner 
as similar to that practised in Ireland as circumstances will admit. 
The quality to be ascertained by such inspection on the spot as the 
Committee ailer named shall appoint, to one of whom all intending 
competitors shall give notice of their intention of competing ; and no 
beef cored previous to such notice shall be allowed in competition* 

The Committee are empowered to require satisfactory evidence of 
the mode of coring, packing, or other circnmstaaces whidli may appear 
to them material, with the view of ascertaining how far the ciiring of 
provisions, so beneficially practised in Ireland, may be advantageously 
introdneed into some ^stricts of Scotland. The Committee are far- 
ther required to certify the claims of the several competitors, and to 
report upon the competition to the Society on or before the 10th De- 
cember 2834* The following Members of the Society are named 
a Committee for regnlating all details : 

The Hon. James Ewing, M. P., Lord Provost of Glasgow ; Archi- 
bald Campbell, Esq. of Blytbswood; Sir M. S. Stewart, Bart. 
M. P. ; Sir John Maxwell, Bart. M. P. ; Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, Bart. ; John Maxwell, Esq. M. P. ; James Oswald, Esq. 
AI. P. ; Robert IVallace, Esq. of Kelly, AI. P. ; the Chief Afa- 
gistrate of Greenock; the Chief Magistrate of Port Glasgow; 
Alexander Smollett. Esq. younger of BonhiU ; Lome Camp- 
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bell, Bsq. ; Janies Dennistonn jnn. Esq. of Deniiistoiin ; James 
Smith, Esq. of Jordanhill; Colin Campbell, Esq. Fossil ; !Mongo 
Campbell, Esq. Hallyards ; Dr James Cleland, Glasgow' ; and 
eland ^Marshall, JElsq. SherifP-snbstitnte of Greenock. 

The Lord Provost of Glasgow, in his absence ]\lr Campbell of 
Hsillyards, Convener. 

CLASS VI. 

COTTAGES. 

1. Pkemiums in money to cottagers for the cleanest 

KEPT COTTAGES. 

DISTRICTS. 

1. The County of Aberdeen, 

2. The County of Bute and Arran, 

3. The County of Argyll, 

4. The County of Kincardine, 

In order to excite the attention of Cottagers to keeping their 
cottages neat and dean. Ten Premiums of Two Sovereigns each, 
will be awarded to Ten Cottagers in each of the above districts, 
paying L. 5 of rent or under— or whose cottage and land annexed 
to it does not exceed that annual value — ^who shall be certified by 
two members of the Sodety, resident in the district, or by one 
member of the Society and the clergyman of the parish, to have 
been distinguished for the general neatness and cleanliness of the 
interior as w’ell as the exterior of his or her cottage (including the 
garden, should there be one attached to it), and to be deserving, 
on that account, of this mark of the Society’s approbation, 

CONDITIONS. 

The certificate mast bear that the cottage has been personally in- 
spected by the parties granting it, and must give some description of 
the merits of the cottager in respect of the manner in which the cot- 
tage as well as the immediately adjoining space have been kept, speci- 
fying. at the same time, the name, designation, and residence of the 
competitor. For the First and Second Districts, the certificates most 
be transmitted to the Secretary of the Society on or before the 10th 
of November 1833, and for the Third and Fourth, on or before the 
10th November 1834. 

Should there be more than ten competitors in each district, the So- 

2> 2 
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ciety 'will be mfliienced by tbe circiimstaDces of the ca&e in deciding 
wbat claims are to be preferred; bnt, in erery case, their decision will 
haye regard exclnsively to tbe neatness and cleanness frith which the 
cottage and immediately adjoining space have been kept, and not to 
the Gonstmction of the cottage, or to the materials of which it is com- 
posed. 

S. MEDALS TO COTTAGERS. 

In the view of giving still faitlier encouragement to Cottagers 
of the above description, who do not reside in the counties in 
which the regular premiums are in operation at the time, and, at 
the same time, of giving aid to local associations and public spi- 
rited individuals, establishing or continuing, at their own ex- 
pense, premiums for the like object, the Society have assigned Six 
Cottage Medals annually to such asisociations or public spirited 
individuals as apply for the same, and may be desirous to add 
that testimony of approbation to such premiums as they them- 
selves bestow. Applications for these medals must be accompa- 
nied by a report, certified in the terms required by the preceding 
conditions, describing the merits of the cottager, and the nature 
of the encouragement which has been afforded by the parties ap- 
pljing. 

3 . MEDAES FOB VILLAGES. 

As it is desirable to excite a similar spirit of improvement among 
the working classes in villages, having a population under 500 
persons, and where there is no established ^'stem of police, the 
Society is ready to grant Medals annually to any benevolent asso- 
ciation wiidiing to co-operate with the ^dety, in the important 
design of promoting greater attention to cleanliness and order in 
any such tillages, and to contribute rewards from funds raised in 
their respective localities. Medal^» will likewise be placed at the 
disposal of any two or more Members of the Society forming 
themselves into a Committee for the improvement of a village with 
which they may be locally connected. 

Local Assodations or Committees intending to avail themselves 
of this offer, are requested to transmit a report of their regulations 
and intended plan of proceedings to the ^iety, on or before the 
1st of July amiuaUv, after w’hich they will be informed of the pro- 
portion of Medals which the Society can put at their disposal. 

Associations or local Committees which may have Medals grant- 
ed to them, will be required to send an account of their applica- 
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tion, with oh^iervations on the degree of effect which may appear 
to have been produced on the habits of competitors. 

4?. PREMIUMS TO COTTAGERS FOE PROMOTING ATTENTION TO THE 
CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

DISTRICTS. 

1. The Counties of Inverness^ Boss^ and Cromarty, 

2. The Counties of Linlithgow and Stirling, 

To the Cottager in the first district paying L.S of rent, or un- 
der^ or whose cottage and land annexed to it does not exceed that 
annual value, who, between 1st June and 1st October 1833, shall 
have raised the greatest number of Hives of Bee^, not few er than 
Seven, from stocks of his or her own prop^^rty, none of the hives 
weighing under 20 lb., exclusive of the weight of the material of 
the hive or skep — A Premium of Five Sovereigns. 

To the Cottager in the same district who shall have raised the 
second greatest number, as aforesaid — Three Sovereigns. 

To the Cottager in the same district who shall have raised the 
third greatest number, as aforesaid — Two Sovereigns. 

Certificates of the number of Hives, and their several weights, 
making allowance for the weight of the skeps (which are to be 
weighed before being used), signed by two Members of the 
Society resident in the neighbourhood, or by one ]\lember and 
the Clergyman of the parish, to be transmitted to the Secretary 
on or before 10th November 1833. 

Similar premiums will be given in the Second District for Hives 
raised between the 1st June and 1st October 1834. 


CLASS VII. 

WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 

1. HONORARY PREMIUM FOR PLANTING. 

To the Proprietor who shall communicate to the Society, on or 
before the 10th of November in any year, a satisfactory Report 
on the Planting of Land, founded on experiment ; and who shall 
accordingly have planted on his own property an extent of not less 
than One hundred and fifty acres, within a period of five yeai-s pre- 
ceding the date of his Report — ^The Gold Medal. 
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It is required that the Report shall relate more especially to the 
tract of laud which forms the subject of the communication, 
detailing the necessary particulars regarding its soil, climate, 
and exposure ; the kinds, ages, and number of the plants used ; 
the mode of planting adopted, and the expenses of the work ; 
and the writer is invited to state those more general observa- 
tions on the principles and practice of planting which his know- 
ledge and experience on the subject may enable him to commu- 
nicate. 

2. RAISING THE PINUS SYLVESTBIS FROM SATI\E SEED. 

To the Xurseryman, or other person in Scotland, who shall, be- 
tween the SOth October 1830 and 30th October 1833, have raised, 
on rather poor nursery-ground, and sold for planting, the greatest 
number of plants, not fewer than Tliree Millions, of the Plnus 
sylvesiria^ from seed imported from Norway, and taken off healthy 
trees in that country, or taken off healthy and free growing trees 
of the natural grown Pine in the Highland Districts of the coun- 
ties of Aberdeen, Moray, and Inverness — ^Fifteen Sovereigns, or a 
Piece of Plate of that value. 

Competitors to transmit to the Secretary of the Society, on or 
before 10th November 1833, affidavits in support of the collec- 
tion of the seed, specifying the quantity, and the district in 
which it was collected, with certificates, signed by two Mem- 
bers of the Society, specifying the soil and thriving state of the 
plants in the nursery ground, and an affidavit of the number of 
plants sold, to be planted out for timber, and to whom they are 
disposed of. 

3. RAISING LARCH FROM NATIVE SEED. 

To the Nurseryman, or other person in Scotland, who shall, be- 
tween SOth October 1830 and 30th October 1833, have raised and 
sold for planting the greatest number of plants, not being fewer 
than One IVIillion, of the Pinus Larix^ or Larch Fir, from Seed 
imported from the Tyrol, or other regions of the Alps, to w'hich it 
is indigenous, and taken off healthy trees in the country — ^Thirty 
Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value. 

Certificates, similar to those for the Pmus sylvestrisy to be trans- 
mitted on or before the 10th November 1833. 
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4. INTRODUCTION OF TREES NEW IN THE CULTURE OF SCOTLAND. 

To the person who shall, on or before the 20th of October in 
any year. Report to the Society the introduction of any new spe- 
cies of tree valuable for its timber, or useful in the arts or manu- 
factures, and suited to the climate of Scotland, — the Honorary 
Silver Medal, or a Piece of Plate of such value as the communica- 
tion may be adjudged to deserve. 

Satisfactory evidence will be required that the tree introduced is 
new to Scotland, valuable as regards its uses, and congenial to 
the soil and climate. A particular account of the tree, inclu- 
ding its raising and after-management in its native country, 
together with the circumstances which led to its introduction, 
most be furnished. A specimen of the wood must also be 
transmitted, with an account of the management adopted since 
the introduction of the tree into this country. 


CLASS VIII. 

IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY, AND USEFUL 
MACHINES. 

To the person who shall invent or improve any Instrument or 
Machine applicable to Husbandry or Rural Economy, and which, 
from its utility in saving labour or expense, simplicity or cheap- 
ness of construction, or other drcumstances, shall be deemed by 
the Society deserving of public notice— The Silver Medal, or 
such sum in money as the communication shall appear to de- 
serve. 

The account of the implement must he accompanied by a model 
made according to a definite scale, to be deposited in the So** 
ciety’s Mnseom. The model to be of sufficient dimensions^ 
funned of wood or metal ; and the notice or description trans- 
mitted with it must specify, according to the best of the in- 
ventor s abilities, the purpose for which his invention or im- 
provement is designed. 
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CLASS IX. 

GENERAL SHOW OF LIVE STOCK 

AND 

AGRICULTLTtAL MEETING AT STIRLING IN 1833. 

The Society having resolved to continue a General Show of 
Live Stock and an Exhibition of Implements and Roots and Seeds 
for Agricultural purposes, and having fixed the Meeting to be held 
at Stirling in the present year, the following Premiums are offered 
to be then awarded by the Society, aided by liberal donations from 
the Local Agricultural Associations, and the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen of the Counties more immediately connected with the 
Show. The competition is open to Stock from every district of 
Scotland. 

§1. CATTLE. 

SHORT-HOEN BEEE2). 

Class I. For the Sest Bull of the pure short-hom breed, not 
exceeding four years and ten months old— Twenty Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — Ten Sovereigns. 

It Is a condition attached to the above Premiums, that the Ezhi- 
bitor shall let out the Bull for season 1834, to serre in a dis- 
trict including a circuit of thirty miles round Stirling, provided 
L. 60, including the Premium gained, is offered, together with 
tlie expense of conveyance to and fiwm the hirer's residence, 
and the keeping of the Ball for the season. 

II. For the best Cow, of the pure riiort-hom breed, of any 
age — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto— Seven Sovereigns. 

HI. For the best Heifer of the same breed, calved after 1st 
January 1831 — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — Seven Sovereigns. 

IV. For the best two Steers, of the short-horn breed, shewing 
most symmetry, fat, and weight, calved after 1st January 1831 — 
Fifteen Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto— Ten Sovereigns. 

V. For the best two Oxen of the short-horn breed, shewing 

most symmetr 3 % weight, calved after 1st January 1830 — 

Fifteen Sovereigns. 

VI. For the best two Oxen of the short-horn breed, shewing 
most symmetry, fat, and weight, calved after 1st Januaiy 1830, 
and fed exclusively upon farm produce — Ten Sovereigns. 
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VII. For the best t^o Oxen of any polled breed, Aewing 
most symmetry, fat, and weight, calved after 1st January 1829 — 
Ten Soverdgns. 

For the second best ditto — Seven Sovereigns. 

AYBSHIBE BEEED. 

VIII. For the best Bull of the pure Ayrshire breed, not ex- 
ceeding four years and ten months old — ^Twenty So\ereigns. 

For the second best ditto— Ten Sovereigns. 

It i&» a condition attached to the Premiums in Cla«s VITl. that the 
Exhibitor shall let ont the Bull for season Isd4, to serve as 
specified in Class L, provided a hire of L. 20 be ofiered, in ad- 
dition to the Premium gained, with the expeni»e of conveyance 
and keep. 

IX. For the best Cow of the same breed, of any age — Ten 
So\ereigns. 

For the second be&t ditto — Seven Sovereigns. 

X. For the best two Heifers of the same breed, calved after 
1st January 1831— Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto— Seven Sovereigns. 

XI- For the best two Oxen of the pure Ayrshire breed, shew- 
ing most symmetry, fat, and iveight, calved after 1st January 
1850 — Ten Sovereigns. 

XII. For the best two Oxen of the pure Ayrshire breed, shew- 
ing most symmetry, fat, and weight, calved after 1st January 
1829 — Ten Sovereigns. 

WEST HIGHLAVn BEEED. 

XIII. For the best Bull of the pure West Highland breed, not 
exceeding five years and ten months old — Twenty Sovereigns. 

For the second best — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

A condition similar to that in Class 8tfa, is attached to the Pre- 
miums in Class XIII. 

XIV. For the best Cow of the pure West Higliland breed, of 
any age — Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best — Seven Sovereigns. 

XV. For the best two Heifers of the same breed, calved after 
1st January 1830 — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best — Seven Sovereigns. 
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XVI. For the two O^ca of the pure West Highland 
breed, shewing most symmetry, fat, and weight— Fifteen Sovo- 
rmgns. 

For the second beNt — Ten Sovereigns. 

XVII. For the best two Oxen of the puie West Highland 
breed.^ calved after the ! ^t January 1829 — Ten Sovereigns. 

XVHI. For the bt^t two Oxen of the pure West Highland 
breed, calved after 1st January 18S0, which have been fed exclu- 
tiively on pasture during the summer and harvest preceding the 
slww — Ten Sovereigns. 

XIX. For the Iw.-^t five Oxen of the pure West Higliland breed, 
cal\Ld after l^t January 1831, which have been bred by the com- 
petitor, and have been fed exclusively on pasture during the sum- 
mer and harvest preceding the show — Ten Sovereigns. 

FIFE BREED. 

XX. For the best two Oxen of the Fife breed, not exceeding 
five years and ten months old, and shewing most symmetry, fat, 
and weight — Ten Sovereigns. 

ABC&DECXSHIRE HORNED BREED. 

XXL For the best two Oxen of the Aberdeenshire homed 
breed, not exceeding five years and ten months old— Ten Sovereigns. 

ANT BREED. 

XXII. For the best Ox of any breed, pure or cross, shewing 
most symmetry, fat, and weight — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

XXIII. For the best Ox of any breed, pure or cross, fed exclu- 
avely on farm produce — Ten Soverdgns. 

§ II. SHEEP. 

BLACK-FACED BREED. 

Class I. For the best two Tups^ not exceeding forty-five 
months old — Five Sovereigns. 

IL For the best pen of five £we% not exceeding five years* and 
se\en months old, selected from a hirsel of a regular breeding 
st<x;k, not fewer than 100, and the pen ha\'ing reared lambs for 
the season, to tire 1st of July — ^Five Sovereigns. 

III. For the best pen of fi-te Gimmers — Five Sovereigns. 

IV. For the lie^t p^n of five Wedders of any age, shewing most 
^^KUnetrv, fat. and vuight — ^Fivc Sovereigns 
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UIKTIOT BULLD. 

V. For the best two Tups of the Cheviot breed, not exceeding 
fortv-fi\e months old — Five Sovereigns. 

VI. For the best pen of five Ewes, not exceeding five years 
and seven months old, selected from a hir«iel of a regular breed- 
ing stock, not fewer than 100, and the pen ha\'ing reared lambs 
for the season to the 1st of July — ^Five Sovereigns. 

VI L For the best pen of five Gimmers*^ — ^Five Sovereigns. 

VIII. For the bes»t pen of five Wedders of any age, shewing 
most symmetry, fat, and weight — ^Five Sovereigns. 

LEICESTEK BPwEED. 

IX. For the best Tup of the improved Leicester breed — ^Five 
Sovereigns. 

X. For the best two Ewes, not exceeding four years and seven 
months old — Five Sovereigns. 

CBOSS BEEFD. 

XI. For the best pen of five fet Wedders, cross of a Leicester 
Ram and black-faced Ewe — ^Five Sovereigns. 

XII. For the best pen of five fat Wedders of any other cross, 
the cross being specific in the certificate — Five Sovereigus. 

§ IlL HORSES. 

Ci.ASS I. For the best Stallion for the improvement of the 
breed of Draught Horses, not exceeding eight years and five 
months old — ^Twenty Soverdgns. 

It is a condition attached to this Premium, that the Ebchibitor shall 
be obliged to lei out the Prize Horse for season 1834, to serve 
in a district inclnding a circuit of thirty miles round Stirling, 
provided Seventy Sovereigns, induding the Preminm, shall he 
offered at the Show, or within two months afiter it. 

II. For the best breeding Mare for agricultural purposes, ha- 
ving had at least one foal, and not being under six, nor exceed- 
ing twelve years and five months old — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

III. For the best Stallion of the Cleveland breed, not exceed- 
ing eight 3 "ears and five months old — Twenty Sovereigns. 

The Exhibitor shall be obliged to let out the Prize Horse for 
season 1834, to serve in a district including a circuit of thirty 
miles round Stirling, provided one hundred sovereigns, includ- 
ing the Premium, shaR be offered at the Show, or within two 
mouths after it. 
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§ IV. SWINE. 

Class !• For the bebt Boar — Five Sovereigns. 

II. For the best Sow — ^Five Sovereigns. 

III. For the best three Pigs, not exceeding forty wt^eks old — 
Five Sovereigns. 

Is awarding the Premmms for this description of stock, attention 
will he paid to the breeds most suitable for being reared and 
fed for family use. The name of the breed to be specified in 
the certificate. 

§ V. EXTHA STOCK. IMPLEMENTS, HOOTS, ANB SEEDS. 

For Extra Stock of any kind, not shown for any of the above 
Premiura<5, and not escdediiig in one lot five Cattle or ten 
Slieep^ and for Implements Hoots, and Seeds, &c,. Premiums 
will be awarded and apportioned by the Committee and Judges 
in Money, Plate, or Honorary Medals, to the value in whole of 
Fifty Sovereigns. 

MEIMOHiNDUM HEGABDING SVnBEPSTAKES. 
for SwLcp>takes nill l)e made up in due time for those 
Classes of StiKk which mas appear most likely to meet the \iews 
of Exhibitors. In the mean time, nominations may be made to 
the Secretary of the Society at Edinburgh, or to Mr Robert 
Cam})bell at Stirling, the Clerk and Treasurer to the Local Com- 
mittee. 


GEX'nil.iL REGULATIONS FOB THE SHOW. 

1. The Competition will take place at Stirling, on Friday the 4th 
of October 1S33, being in the week immediately preceding the great 
Falkirk Tryst. 

2. The name, residence, and post-town of the Exhibitor, the name 
of the Breed, the number of the Class in hich the Animals are to be 
exhibited, their age, and, in the case of Fat Stock, the kind of food on 
which they have been fed, ma^t be regularly certified, and the Cer- 
tificate signed by the Exhibitor, agreeably to the form annexed, must 
be duly lodged, as required by Article 5thi^ — The name and residence 
of the Breeder, and the Pedigree of the Stock, so far as known, must 
also be given. 

8. In estimating the age^ above prescribed for Competing Stock, 
the following rules are to he observed : — ^viz. The age of Cattle, in all 
the Cla«!si*s, will be calculated from the Ist of January of the year in 
which they were calved ; of Horses from the Ist of Alay of the year in 
which they were foalinl ; and of Sheep from the 1st of March of the 
year in which they were lanihed. 
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4. It is not required as a Condition that any of the following de- 
scriptions of Stocky viz. Bulls, Cows, or Heifers, of the Short Horn 
breed, entire Horses, Mares, Boars and Sows, Leicester Rams and 
Ewes, shall hare been bred in Scotland, provided they be honafide the 
property of an exhibitor in Scotland from. 1st March 1838. All other 
descriptions of Stock (extra Stock excepted) mo&t have been bred in 
Scotland. Cows exhibited for the Premiums in Classes II. IX. and 
Xiy. must have bad a Calf during the Spring or Summer preceding 
the Show. Eridence will also be required that the Bulls for which 
Premiums are awarded have had produce during the preceding season. 

5. Tlie certificates must be lodged with the Secretary before twelve 
o'clock on Saturday the 28th of September, at which time a list will be 
made up by him ; and no Stock will be allowed to enter into competi- 
tion, or to be shown, which is not included in that list. Printed forms 
of Certificates may be had on application at the Society s Hall. No. 6, 
Albyn Place, Edinburgh, or at Mr Campbell s Office, Stirling. On 
or before Friday the 27th of September, the Secretary will be at Stir- 
ling. to answer inquiries, attend to details, and to receive certificates. 
In the mean time, certificates may be lodged with him at Edinburgh, 
or with ]Mr Campbell at Stirling. 

6. A res»ponfiibl6 person, on the part of the Exhibitor, must attend 
when the certificates are lodged, to give explanation, if it should be 
necessary, and I’eceive instructions as to matters of detail at the Exhi- 
bition. The person or persons so attending must be acquainted with the 
various particulars required to be certified regarding the Stock of 
which they are in charge, more especially the mode of feeding in the 
case of Fat Stock ; and it ^hall he competent to the Committee to re- 
quire the Exhibitor, or the person in charge of the Stock, to confirm 
the certificates upon oath on the day of competition, in such cases as 
they think necessary. 

7. A ticket or order will be delivered by the Secretary to the per- 
son in charge of each lot, for its being received into the Show Yard ; 
and no Stock whatever can come within the premises without such 
warrant. One servant only for each lot can be admitted, and who 
must afterwards continue in charge of that lot in the Show Yard. 
Bulls must he secured by a ring or screw* in the nose, wdth a chain 
or rope attached, otherwise they cannot he admitted into the Show 
Yard. There are screws for temporary use, w hich competitors will 
find it convenient to provide for hulls that have not been usually ringed. 

6. Hie Stock exhibited for the Premiums, ( under the exception 
after mentioned ), are to be fed solely on farm produce, including oil- 
cake, — ^but excluding distillery wash and grains, as being accessible 
only to a few competitors. If oil-cake has been used, the quantity is 
to be stated in the certificate. The competition in Glasses II. III. 
IV. V. and XXII. i«i open to Cattle fed on distillery produce. 
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9. The distance each animal trareU to the Show, and, in the ease of 
Fat Stock, the date of being put to to be mentioned. 

10. A competitor may sheer more than one lot in any class, but shall 
not gain more than one Preminra for Stock in the same class. It shall 
not be competent to enter a lot in one class, and afterwards to witli- 
draw it for competitioa in another class, nnlehs by directions of the 
Committee. An animal haring already gained the first premium in 
his class, at any of the Society's Gener^ Shows of Stock, which hare 
been held at Edinbuigfa, Glasgow, Perth, Dnmfiries, Inremess, or 
Kelso, ia not to be shewn again in competition in the same class, but 
may be exhibited s» Extra Stock, or entered for Sweepbtakes. 

11. Gentlemen intending to exhibit Extra Stock, mn^t intimate to 
the Secretary, and describe the Stock to be shewn, six days before the 
competition. Sweepstakes to be reported in due time, in order that 
proper Judges may be appointed, and other necessary arrangements 
made. 

12. The Stock exhibited will not be distinguished in the Show Yard 
by the name of the breeder, feeder, or owner (nntil after the premiums 
are decide<l), but by tickets or numlers to be affixed to each lot, corres- 
ponding to the list to be made up by the Secretary. 

Id. The Committee of the Society appointed to conduct the arrange- 
ments for the Show, will appoint skilful persons to act as Judges for 
the several classes, and to report to the Committee the lots, which, in 
their i^nion, are entitled to premiums. In forming their opinion, the 
Judges will have regard to the Instructions to be delivered for their 
gnidance, and particularly to symmetry, size, early maturity, purity, 
and general qualities characteristic of the different breeds they have 
to judge of, making due allowance for age, feeding, and circnmstances 
peculiar to the cases which come before them. 

14. The Committee of the Society, and the Judges to be named 
by them, wiQ b^n to view the Stock on the morning of the Show, 
at ten o^clock precisely ; and the usual time will he allowed to the 
Jfi<%es for examining the Stock and forming their opinion, before the 
admission of any person, except a seirant in the charge of eadi lot. 
To prevent confusion, the different lots must he brought to the ground, 
at or before eight o'clock in the morning. 

lo« On tbeir arrival at the gate, instructions will be given as to 
the particular part of the Show Yard to be occupied by each dass. 
The Stock will be withdrawn, and the Show Yard shut at four 
oclock. 

16. Per^onir intending to exhibit Implements, Roots, or Seeds, 
must commnuicate vt ith the Secretary, and lodge with him a memo- 
randum descriptive of the articles to be shewn, at least five days be- 
ftoe the Meeting 
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Finally, no change can, under any circumstances, be made upon the 
General R^ulations established by the Society for Agricnltural Meet- 
ings and General Shows of Live Stock, unless regularly submitted and 
approved of at a meeting of the Directors in Edinburgh, and duly in- 
timated to Competitors. 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensbeny, K. T. Presi- 
dent; the Most Noble, and Right Honourable the Vice-Presidents ; 
the Lords Lientenants, Yice-Lieutenants, and Conveners, with an 
adequate number of the Members of the Society resident in the dis- 
trict, immediately connected with the Meeting, together with the Se- 
cretaries of the Local Agiicultural Associations, have been appointed 
a Committee for regulating all details connected with the Agricultural 
^Meeting and General Show of Live Stock at Stirling. William Mur- 
ray, Esq. of Polmaise, in his absence Robert Bruce, Esq. of Kennet, 
to be Convener of the Committee. 

A Deputation of the Directors of the Society will be at Stirling 
two days before the Meeting. 

rOBM OF CERTIFICATE ABOVE REFERRED TO AS APPLICABEE TO 
FAT OXEN. 

1 near in the county of , do certify. That my Ox 

(or Oxen, as the esase may be}i, of the breed of Live Stock* to be shewn at 

the General Show of Live Stock at Stirling, for the Premium in Class 
was bred by Mr of ^ be is now years and months 

old, and was fed by me on . The weight of rake or seed (if any) be 

consumed was lbs. ; and the quantity (if any) of com, • He not 

at any time been ted on distillery wash or grains (or he has been so fed, ibr so 
long, as the case may be). He will have to travel i«n foot miles or thereby, 
from the place of fe^ng to the Show at Stirling. He was first put up to fiitten 
on or about the day of Witness my hand this 

day of 18^. 

Signature of \ 
the Exhibitor, j 

Any observations as to the animal''s appearance, and state of flesh 
when put up to feed, or other particulars which the Exhibitor may 
think material, and more especially the pedigree, may be subjoined to 
the above certificate. The certificates for Breeding Stock, and for 
Horses, Sheep, and Pigs, and for distillery fed cattle, will be varied in 
conformity to the reg^ations applicable to these descriptions of Stock. 

If the lot has not been bred by the Exhibitor, it is particularly re- 
quested that the Breeder, if known, may he mentioned. 
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GENERAL SHOW OF LIVE STOCK 


AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT ABERDEEN IN 1834. 

The Society having resolved to hold the General Sho-w of Live 
Stock and Agricultural jMeeting for 1834* at Alxfrdeen, the fol- 
lowing Premiums arc offered to be Uu'n awarded bv the Societ^^ 
aidetl by liberal donations from the Noblemen and Gentlemen of 
the Couutie«%) and from the Local Absociations more immediately 
connected with the Show. 


§ I- CATTLE. 
faHORT-HORK BREED. 

Class I. For the bes>t Bull, of the pure bhort-hom breed, not 
exceeding six \ears and teu inonthb old — Twenty Sovereigns. 

For the second Ijo-t ditto — Ten Sovereitfiis. 

It lb a condition attaehcMl to the above Premiums, that the exhibitor 
shall be obliged to keep the prize boll within the four counties 
of Aberdeen, Banff, Forfar, and Kincardine, and to allow him 
to serve at leabl forty cowb during the season 1635, ou pay- 
ment of ten bhillingb and bixpence fur each cow. 

II. For the best Cow^ of the pure short-hom breed, not exceed- 
ing un year*- and ten months old — ^Ten So\ereigns. 

III. For the Ixbt IltiAr. of the same breed, not exceeding 
tliirty-foar montlib old — Ten Sovereigns. 

IV. For the Ixtt Heifer, oi the same breed., not exceeding 
twenty-two months old — S-ven Sovereigiifr. 

ABERDEEXbHIRE BREED. 

V. For die best Bull, of the above breed, not exceeding seven 
\ ears and ten months old — ^Twenty Sovereigns* 

VI. For the best Cow, of the same bre^, not exceeding teu 
\C 2 irs and ten months old — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

For tlu" bX'ond h^t ditto — Seven Sovereigns. 

VH. F('- the be'«*t Heifer, of the same breed, not exceeding 
thirty-four months old — Ten Sovereignb. 

VIII. For the best ditto, not exceeding tw'enty-two months 
old — Seven Sovereij;n-. 

IX. For the bc^t Ox, of same bi-ced, not exceeding four years 
and ten month*, old — Ten Sovereigns. 
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X. For the best pair of Oxen, of same breed, not exceeding 
fcHir years and ten months old — ^Fifteen Sovereigns. 

ABERDEEN AND ANGUS POLLED BREED. 

XI. For the best Bull, of the above breed, not exceeding seven 
years and ten months old — ^Twenty Sovereigns, 

For the second best ditto— Ten Sovereigns. 

It is a condition attached to the above premiums for bulls, in 
Classes V. and XL, that the exhibitors shall be obliged to 
keep the premium bulls within the four counties, and allow 
them to serve at least forty cows each during the season 1835, 
on payment of five shillings for each cow. 

XII. For the best Cow, of the same breed, not exceeding ten 
years and ten months old — Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto— Seven Sovereigns. 

XIII. For the best Heifer, of the same breed, not exceeding 
thirty-four months old — Ten Sovereigns. 

For the best ditto, not exceeding twenty-two months old — Seven 
Sovereigns. 

XIV. For the best Ox, of the same breed, not exceeding four 
years and ten months old — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

XV. For the best ditto, not exceeding forty-rix months old — 
Seven Sovereigns. 

WEST HIGHLAND BREED. 

XVI. For the best Cow, of the pure West Highlaud breed, not 
exceeding ten years and ten months old — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

X VH. For the best two Oxen, of the same breed, not exceeding 
four years and ten mouths old — ^Fifteen Sovereigns. 

ANY BREED. 

XVIII. For the best Ox, of any age or breed, pure or cross, 
shewing the most symmetry, fat, and weight — ^Ten &vereigns. 

CROSSES. 

XIX. For the best Ox, first cross of dbort-hom with Aberdeen, 
Banff, Forfar, or Kincardine stock, of any age, shewing most 
symmetry, fat, and w-eight — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

XX. For the best Ox, first cross with the ^ort-hom, not ex- 
ceeding forty-six months old, shewing most q^nimetry, fat, and 
weight — Seven Sovereigns. 

XXI. For the best ditto, not exceeding thirty-four months old 
—Seven Sovereigns. 
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§ II. HORSES. 

Class I. For the best Draught Stallion, not exceeding eight 
years and five months old — ^Fifty Sovereigns. 

It is a CQindition attached to this Premium, that the Ebchibitor shall 
be obliged to let oat the Prize Horse for season 1885^ to serve 
within the four counties, provided the owner of the horse shall 
be guaranteed in a subscription of L. 80, for serving mares at 
twenty shillings per bead ; the District in which the horse is 
to serve to be determined by lot, drawn under the superinten- 
dence of the -Tudges, and evidence must be pi educed that the 
Prize Horae has had produce. 

For the second best do. do. (under the same condition as to 
serving) — Thirty Sovereigns. 

II. For the best draught Stallion, not exceeding three years and 
five months old, being the bona fide property of a residenter in any 
one of the four counties — Thirty Sovereigns. 

It is a condition attached to this premium, that the horse shall 
serve mares within the four counties, during the year 1835, 
at twenty ^hillings per head. 

III. For the breeding 3 fare, for Agricultural purposes, 
having had at least one Foal — Ten Sovereigns, 

IV. For the best pair of Work Horses or Mares, not under four 
nor above ten years and five months old— Ten Sovereigns. 

V. For the best Colt, for Agricultural purposes, being a Geld- 
ing, and not exceeding thirty-four months old — Eight Sovereigns. 

VI. For the best Filly, for Agricultural purposes, not exceeding 
thirty-four months old — Eight Sovereigns. 

§ IIL SWINE. 

Cl \s«s I. For the best Boar — ^Five Sovereigns. 

11. For the best Sow — ^Four Sovereigns. 

IIL For the best three I’igs, not exceeding fifteen months old 
— Three Sovereigns. 

In awarding the Premiums for this description of Stock, attention 
will be paid to the breeds most suitable for being reared and 
fed for fsunily use# 


§ IV. SHEEP. 

BLACK-FACED BBEED. 

Class I. For the best two Tups, not exceeding forty-five 
months dd— Five Sovereigns. 

IL For the best pen of four Ewes, not exceeding five years and 
<!even months dd, selected from a hirsel of a regular breeding 
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stock, not fewer than 100, and the pen having reared Xjambs for 
the season to the 10th J uly — Five Sover^gns. 

III. For the best pen of five Gimmers — ^Five Sovereigns. 

IV. For the best pen of three Wedders, not more than four 
years and seven months old — ^Five Sovereigns. 

V. For the best pen of three Wedders, of any age, diewing most 
symmetry, fat, and weight — ^Five Sovereigns. 

WHITE-FACED BREED. 

VI. For the best two Tups, of the indigenous white-faced breed 
of Scotland — Five Sovereigns. 

VII. For the best pen of four Ewes, of the same breed — ^Five 
Sovereigns. 

CHEVIOT BREED. 

VIII. For the best two Tups, not exceeding forty-five months 
old — Five Sovereigns. 

IX. For the best pen of fi^e Eves, not exceeding five years 
and seven months old — Five Sovereigns. 

LEICESTER BREED. 

X. For the best Tup, not under two years old — ^Five Sove- 
reigns. 

XI. For the best two Ewes, not exceeding four years and seven 
months old — Five Sovereigns. 

CROSS BREED. 

XI I. For the best pen of three Wedders, a cross between Che- 
viot Ewes and Leicester Tups, and shewing most symmetry, fat, 
and vreight — Five Sovereigns. 

XIII. For the best pen of three Wedders, a cross between 
Cheviot Hams and Black-faced Ewes — Five Sovereigns. 

§ V. EXTRA STOCK, IMPLEME3JTS, ROOTS, AND SEEDS. 

For Extra Stock of any kind, not shown for any of the above 
Premiums, and not exceeding in one lot five Cattle, or ten Sheep, 
and for Implements, Hoots, Seeds, &c. Premiums will be awarded 
and apportioned, by the Committee and Judges, in Money, Plate, 
or Honorary Medals, to the value, in whole, of Fifty Sovereigns. 

GENERAL REGULATIONS- 

The Competition will tahe place at Aberdeen, on the hist Fridaj of October 1034. 

The Competition is open to Stock fiom any part of Scotland. 

It is not required as a condition that any of the foUowing descriptions of Stock, 
viz. Bull^ Cow^ or Heifers, of the short-hom breed, entire Horses^ Mms 
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Boax% and Sow^ lidcester Baids and Kwes, shall have been bred in Scotland, 
provided they ^all hona fde be the property of an Exhxldtor in Scotland, from 
1st of March 1834. AU other descriptions of Stock (extra Stock excepted) must 
have been bred in Scotland. 

No DistiUexy-fed Cattle vill be allowed to compete for Premiums in any of the 
classes. Cows exhibited &r Premiums must have had a Calf during the year 1834. 

In estimating the ages of Stocky the same rules are to be observed as are fixed 
by the third artide of the Regulations for the Stirling Show, p. 52. 

The usual Regulations of the Society, with respect to Shows of this kind, in so 
far as applicable to the Aberdeen Meeting;, must be strictly adhered to ; and, in 
jiaiticular, the Judges shall be instructed not to award Premiums to Cow^ Bulls, 
or Hex&r^ which shall appear to have been fiitteued for the butcher — ^the object 
being to have animals of the above description for the purpose of Breeding. For 
the Regulations generally, intending Competitors are referred to those for the 
Meeting at Sthiing^ at pages 53, 54, and 55. 


THE VETERINARY SCHOOL. 

This Establishment is now in its tenth session, under the Lec- 
turer appointed by the So<dety, Mr Dick, a Graduate of the Ve- 
terinary College of London. Students from various parts of the 
country have received instruction in the anatomy and diseases 
of the horse, and other domestic animals, in the best system of 
treatment and cure, in stable management, and in the most ap- 
proved and scientific modes of shoeing ; several of these students 
nave been sent to attend the class by Local Agricultural Associa- 
tions, and others have attended on their own account The hour 
of Lecture is accommodated to the convenience of students at- 
tending the Agricultural and other Classes in the University. — 
Those students who attend two courses, and are afterwards found 
qualified at the annual examination by the Committee of Medical 
ExaminatorS) recdve Certificates. 

Mr Dick occasianaHy delivers a Popular Course of Lectures to 
a class of gentlemen. 

The Lectures and Demonstrations for the Session 1833-1834, 
will be oommeaced in November next, at the new Lecture-room 
in Clyde Streep Edmburgh. 

By order of the Directors, 

CHARLES GORDON, Dep* Secreticorym 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


The business of The HiGHEAifD Societt oe ScoTX.Ain} is conducted by a 
President, Four Vice-Presidents, Thirty Ordinaiy, and Ten Extraordinaiy Di- 
rectors^ a Treasurer, and Principal and Depute Secretaries^ to which latter all 
communications are addressed. The Ordmaiy Directors are subdivided into 
Committees for the despatch of business, assisted occasionally by those Ordinaiy 
Members most conversant with the subjects to be discussed. The Beport of each 
Committee is brought before the Directors collectively for farther procedure, and 
these proceedings aie again submitted for approbation to a half-yearly General 
Meeting of the Society. One of tlie General Meetings is, by the Charter, ap- 
pointed to be holden on the second Tuesday of January ; the other on such day 
in the summer months as the Directors may fix ; and the day so fixed is usuaUy 
in the end of June, or early in July. New members are admitted at either of 
these General Meetings by ballot. They pay a small annual contribution, of 
1<.1 s 3 : 6, or, in ther option, and in full of all fixture daimi^ a liife .subscription of 
Twelve Guineas. All Meetings of Directors, or Committees, are open ; and at 
these, any member may attend and deliver his opinion on the subjects under con- 
sideration, though, in cases of division, the Directors or Members of the Commit- 
tees only are entitled to votew Members have access to the Society’s Dibraiy, 
which is annually increasing, by the purchase or donation of books connected with 
the purposes of the institution. 

When the Highland Society of Scotland was instituted in the year 1784, the 
object chiefiy contemplated was the improvemeut of the Highlands — and hence 
the name which it assumed. But the great increase iu the number of its Mem- 
bers since that time, the happy management of its funds, and the change in the 
general state of the countiy, have long enabled it to extend the design of its first 
institution, and direct attention to every part of North Biitain where industiy 
might be excited, or the useful arts improved. 

The Society has, neither by its Charter of Incorporation, nor by its subse- 
quent practice, been limited in its patronage to any one department of industry ; 
but it has regarded, as the fitting objects of encouragement, every application of 
useful labour which might tend to the general good. But although its patrona^^ 
be Urns extended as r^aids its objects, circumstances have arisen to modify, in 
some cases, the application of it. The establishment of certsdn Boards, as for the 
encouragement of the Herring Fishery, and the like, has induced the Society to 
restrict its original views, and to devote its attention, and apply its funds, m a 
more espedal manner to other objects, and chiefly to Agriculture and Bural 
Economy m their various branches. 

In fulfilment of its purposes, the Society is every year accustomed to oflfer 
and award a variety of Premiums^ as the means of eli^nfi n g and ^iflFiising know- 
ledge as inritements to industry, or as the rewards fi>T useful undertakings. 
These relate to every subject which may be supposed to fidl within the plan of 
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the Institution such are, the Improvement of the Waste Lands of the country, 
by Tillage, by Irrigation, or by Braining, the extension of Plantations, as the 
objects of ultimate profit, or of present embdlUshment and dielter, — the improve, 
ment of the breeds of live Stock, and of the qualities of Wool,^the encourage- 
ment of certain domestic Manu^tures,— the invention of XTseful Machines, — 
and, not the least in interest and importance, the awakening the Industry of the 
Lower Sanks to such pursuits as shall promote their content^ by amefiorating 
their condition. 

Although certain subjects be thus selected as the objects of experiment or 
discussion, the patronage of the Society is not restricted to these objects. Its 
purposes being the promotion of general industry and improvement, it receives 
with fiivouT every benefidal commnnication, and every statement of iacts, which 
may admit of an usefiil application. A Mechanical Bepartment exists for re- 
warding the original invention or subsequent improvemmit of all machines and 
implements^for Agricultural purposes, the construction of those for other branches 
of Kural Economy, and of some for domestic convenience Models of these are 
received and preserved ; and it is proposed, that^ for the future, descriprions shall 
as speedily as possible he conveyed to the Public of all such as may merit atten- 
tion. 

The papens of the Sodety are printed periodically in Trz ^irAnTsm.T 
Jonnwax. or AGnicTrx.TUB:i^ amo the Pxxzx Essavs aim TnaifsacTioKB or 
THE HiGHxaxn SociETT OF ScoTxaHD,” publitiied by Mr BLacxwoon of 
Edinburgh, Mr Caduzi. of London, and Alessrs Ccbjit & Ca Bublin. 


All Communications relating to Premiums^ as wdl as Papen or Beports for 
pubBcation in the Transactions of the Society, and other subjects for the conri- 
demtion of the Xfirecton^ are to be addressed to Cuabxxb Gonnon, Esq. Bepute- 
Secretary, at the Society’s Hall, Albyn Place, Edinburgh. 
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NOTICE TO CANDIDATES, 


AND GENERAI. BEGTJLATIONS OF COMPETITION. 


When sulgects are erpedaily selected for competition, it is always to be un 
derstood, That however concisely the subjects themselves be announced, am- 
ple information is required concerning them ; That this information shall be 
founded on experience or observation, and not on simjde references and quota- 
tions from books ; Zd, That it shall be digested as methodically as possible ; and, 4M, 
That Drawings, Specimens^ or Models, adapted to a defined scale, shall accompany 
writings requiring them for illustration. 

Certain conditions are annexed to eadi of the various subjects of competition, 
as detailed in the List of Premiums; and these are rigidly enforced by the So- 
dety, as the only means of ensuring regularity in the conduct of the hudnes^ and 
of distributing exact justice among the competitors. 

In all Essays for competition, it is expected that when facts not generally 
known are stated, they are to be authenticated by proper references. Competitors 
in Essays not communicate their names, but shall transmit along with the 
Essays a sealed note containing their names and addresses, and inscribed on the 
back with some ^stinguislung motto or device, which shall also be inscribed on the 
Essay. When this regulation is neglected, such Elssay shall not be received in 
competition. If the Essayist has formerly gained a Premium from the Society 
for a paper communicated by him, it is recommended that his subsequent Essay 
shdl be written in a diflferent hand from that of the former successful Paper. 

None of the Waled notes, except those which bear the distinguishing motto or 
device of the Essays found entitled to Premiums, will be opened, and the sealed 
note will not in any instance be opened, without the consent of the author, unless 
a Premium equal to at least one-half of the sum offered shaU have been adjudged : 
But should no application he made for the Paper on or before the 1st of Harcfo in 
each year, it will be hdd as belonging to the Society on the terms proposed. Such 
Essays as are not found entitled to any Premium, shall, with the sealed notes, he 
returned to the authors, if required. The Society is to be at liberty to publish 
the Essays, or extracts from them, for whufo the Premium, or part of it, shall be 
awarded. 

Candidates are requested to observe^ that, in any instance, when Essays, Re- 
ports, or Certificates, are unsatisfactory, the Society is not bound to give the re- 
ward offered; and that in certain cases, pow«: is reserved of givingsuch part only 
of a Premium as the claim may be adjudged to deserve: but competitoro may feel 
assured that the Directors will always be inclined to judge liben^y of their seve- 
ral claims. 

In all Reports of Experiments relating to the Improvement or Management 
of Land, it is expected that the expenses shall be accurately detailed. tVhen 
Machines or Models axe transmitted, it must be stated whether they have been 
dsewhere esdiibited or described. 

In aB Premiums offered, having reference to Wdlght or Measure, the New 
or Imperial Standards are alone to he understood as referred to ; and should Com- 
petitors m any instance refer to other Weights or Measurei^ the exact proportion 
which these bear to the New Standards must be accurately specified, otherwise 
the claim will not be entertained. 

When the Premiums are awarded in Plate, the Society will, in such cases as 
the Directors may see proper, allow them to be ptid in money, on the application 
of the successful Candidates. 
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PEEMIUMS, 


HiGEUjm Society Haxx^ 
Ediebuegh, Fdfrtusry 10. 1834. 

The highland SOCIETY of SCOTLAND does 
hereby advertise^ That the undermentioned PREMIUMS 
are to be given by the Society in the year 1834, &c. 


ESSAYS AND REPORTS. 

1. ACCOUNT OF THE QUARRIES IN SCOTUANU. 

A Piece of Plate, of Twenty-five Sovereigns value, will be given 
for the best account of the prindpal Quarries in Scotland, particu- 
larly those of Limestone (including marble) and Slate. 

The statements of the writer must be made from his own perso- 
nal esperience, or derived firom authentic sources of informa- 
tion : and the modes and espenses of working ; the value of the 
sdbahle material raised; the quantities by weight or measure, 
with any other particulars relattng to the public and private im- 
portance of such quarries ; the means of disposing of their pro- 
duce, and the improvements whidh may have been introduced in 
the modes of working them, must he detailed. 

SVom those who may not have an opportunity of es:tending their 
inquiries to the general subject of Quarries, as indicated above, 
accounts of indiridnal sale-quarries wiU be received, and ho- 
norary medals awarded, if the communication shall be deemed 
of sufficient importance and interest. 

Competitors are referred to the Prize-Essays on Quarries, which 
were lodged vrith the Sodety in October 1832, the more im- 

A 




IG Premiums qff'ered hy 

portant portions of whicli were published in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Agricultiire and Transactions of the Society, in June 
1833 ; and it is requested that the repetition of any of the details 
contained ui these Essays may be as much as possible avoided, 
and that the attention of competitors be more particularly di- 
rected to such branches of the subject as do not appear to be 
suffidentLy illustrated in the communications referred to. Re- 
ports to be lodged by the 20th October 1834, under the condi- 
tions OR page 7. 

2. BEPOBTS ON COAX. DISTRICTS, &C. 

1. The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns, will be given for the 
best Geological and Mineralog^cal Report upon the Coal District 
which is situated between the Taj and the Forth. 

2. The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns, will be given for a si- 
milar Report on the Coal District between the Forth and the Clyde, 
including the XiOlhians. 

3. The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns, will be given for a si- 
nular Report on the Coal District south of the Clyde. 

In these Reports, besides a general description of the District, all 
the principal shaft sections, as the regular order, succession, and 
thicbess, together with the lines of bearing and inclination of 
the dbOTerent strata and beds which have been passed through ia 
sinkmg the several shafts or pits, must he carefully noted and 
accurately detioled. The nature and quality of the coal worked 
in the ditierent seams or beds, and the price it hears in the mar- 
ket, must also be specitied, as well as the csstent imd value of 
any other prodnetumsy such as limestone, iron, &c. 

lEiidt r^^port must be aoeompanied by a general map or plan of 
the district, and sections taken through such parts of it as may 
best serve to illustrate the above details. Reports to he lodged 
on or before the 1st of September next, under the conditions on 
page 7. 

Freminms will also he awarded hy the Society, according to the 
extent and value of their communications, to Managers, or other 
intelligent individuals employed in Coalworks, for Reports 
comprehending the above details, on the particular works with 
which they are connected, provided they are lodged with the 
Secretary by the time spedfied. 

Note. — I t is particularly wished that as much iufonnation as possible 
an this important subject may be supplied before the meeting in 
Edinburgh of the Biititii Assodation for the Advancement of 
Science, which is to be held in the month of September next 
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3- FINE-WOOLLED SHEEP. 

The Gold Medal or Ten Sovereigns will be given for the best 
and approved account of the Fine-woolled Breeds of Sheep on the 
Continent. 

Reports to he xnade hy the 20th of October 1834, under the con- 
ditions on page 7. 

A premium was awarded for a very good Essay, lodged on this 
subject in 1832, but it is considered of too general a nature to 
be satisfactory. Reporters must describe accnrately the best 
breeds of fine-woolled Sheep, — thmr management throughout 
the whole year, — their food in winter, — the prevailing grasses 
of their snmmer pasture, — ^the weight and quality of their wool, 
— ^its ordinary or average price, — ^the mode of paddng and sale,* 
and every other particular which may appear to be important. 
These details must be founded on authentic information, or per- 
sonal observation. 

4. DISEASES OF POTATOES. 

A partial failure having taken place in the Potato crop of last 
year, the Sodety hereby ojBTers a premium of Ten Sovereigns for the 
best E^j on the nature and causes of the injury or disease, and on 
the best means of preventing or palliating it in future. 

The attention of the writer is especially directed to the probable 
existence of insects in the sets or tubers ; and if such have been 
detected, he is required to give a description of them, and if 
possible, to transmit with his Essay, specimens of the insects. 
Candidates are further required to examine the state of the 
growing plants in the present year, and to observe with care 
whether any or similar insects attack the sets, under what 
circumstances of soil or culture they appear to prevail, and 
generally, to state their opinions as to the cause of the dis- 
ease or injury, and means of remedy. In the case, too, of 
the same injory taking place in the present year, specimens of 
the diseased plant in its difRarent stages, and of the insects, if 
any are found on it, are to accompany the Essay, which must be 
lo^ed with the Secretary of the Sodety, on or before the 20th 
day of October 1834, under the conditions on page 7. 

5. GEOEOGICAE StTBVEYS. 

Fifty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be given 
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to any person who shall, from actual observation, execute the best 
Geological Survey of any county or district in Scotland, by colour- 
ing accurately, and in the fullest detail that the scale will admit of, 
a portion of Thomson’s Atlas of Scotland, folio edition, correspond- 
ing to an extent of surface of not less than SOO square miles, to be 
lodged with the Secretary on or before the 20th day of October 
in any year. 

Hus Map most he accompanied by a Report, ^ving a description 
of the Geology and Mineralogy of the district represented, ac- 
companied hy sections of each portions of it as may appear to 
require this spedes of illastration, with an account by the au- 
thor of the method pnrsned by him in conducting the operation, 
and an explanation of the classification and subdivision of the 
different rock fonnations he may have thought proper to adopt. 
He wiU likewise be expected to bare paid particular attention 
to the topogn^hy of the cotmty or district indinded in the sur- 
vey, so as to he able to point out any errors or omissions whidi 
he may have detected in the map. He is dso invited to direct 
attention to the relation existing between the nature and fer- 
tility of the Soil and the Rock-formations, and in general to com- 
municate any thing of interest or importance whidi may occur 
to him, as connected with the subject of the Survey. 

Farther, for Geoh^cal Sorveys deemed worthy of distinction, 
but whidh may not be fonnd entitled to the principal premium 
in the year in which they are lodged, the Sodety’s Gold or Sil- 
ver Medal will he awarded to the authors. And, in order to 
hold ont every enconragement to GeologlstEf, to assist the So- 
ciety in the important object of completing Geological Surveys 
of the various districts of Scotland, it has been resolved that, 
should any Snrvey not obtain a premium in the year in which it 
is transmitted, the author shall be entitled to amend it by fur- 
ther observation, and to bring it forward for competition in a 
fatnre year. 

The first Surveys in competition for this prenunm, to be lodged 
on or before the 20th of October 1835, under the conditions on 
page 7. 

Note.— Two Hundred square 31iles being the smallest extent for which 
the above premium of Fifty Sovereigns under any circumstances, 
to be awarded, will onlj be contidered sufficient in cases in which the 
competitors sl^ have selected for the subjects of their Surveys and 
Reports, those districts which, firom the variety or the complexity of 
the Geological formations^ and the importance of the Minera l resources 
they contain, possess the greatest degree of pubhc interest, and at tiie 
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MWA time lequire the most time, labour, and talent to describe, with 
the minuteness and accuxacj expected. 

It must, therefore^ be distinctly understood, that the Maps and Descrip- 
tions of less intexestiDg parts of the countryin which a more uniform 
Geological structure, and a greater sameness of mineral character axe 
found to prevail, will not be entitled to that premium, unless they 
■eT»gn compr^end such an increase in the number of square miles be- 


to be &irlj proportioned to the drcumstances of the case in these re- 
spectsi, and to the compazatiye hdlity with which the work may con- 
sequently appear to have been performed* 


6. IMPROVEMENTS ON THRASHING-MACHINES. 

Thirty Sovereigns, or a piece of Plate of that value, will be given 
for the best Essay on the Construction of the Thrashing Machine, 
accompanied by illustrative drawings or models. 

The writers are required to state their opinions regarding the best 
moving power, whether Wind, Water, Steam, or Horses, and to 
give their reasons for preferring one or other of these powers 
in any given circumstances. They are required to give such in- 
formation as thdbr experience enables them, with regard to the 
application of these different moving powers^ viz. 

1. Water , — They will state the quantity of Water in cubic feet required per zni- 
nute when the Ml is ten feet, as applied to an overshot wheel ; and the minimum 
of Ml that may be occasionally applied for impelling a thraidiing machine with a 
wheel of any ^d, and the quantity of water fi>r the same, to produce an effect 
equal to six horses ; the diameter and width of the whed. being also stated, with 
the number of buckets in the one case, and float-boards on the other, and thdr di- 
mensions and revolutions. Further, the most advantageous dimensions of a water 
whed that will produce a maximum effect when applied to a tbTa«bing - ,Tnfli»liinA 
of six-horse power ; that is to say, the MU, and the quantity of water discdiarged, 
the general dimen^ns of the whed. and of its component parts, as the axl^ axm^ 
shrouding, soling, buckets or float-boards, as the case may be, and particularly the 
position finm whidi the motion is carried off firom the water-wheel, and its velo- 
dly ; the relative dimensions of the water-course proportioned to the wheel, and 
the sanae of the tail.run with the suzMce-dedivity ; the best method and posirion 
of letting the water upon the wheel, whether under or oveiriiot, and the construe* 
tion and proportional dimensions of the wheel-race. 

2. Wind , — The dimensions of the Tower ibr a Wind-mill ; the number, len gth, 
and breadth of the wind-vanes for a six-horse power; the HimAnrfnna and positioii 
of the wind-shaft ; the mode of reefing and giving doth, and governing the posi- 
tion of the same^ with the extent of doth sur&ce in the vanes. The arrangement 
of the machineiy connected with the motion part of the machine^ and the best 
means of connecting that with the thrash!zig.nxadune^ with sadi other details as 
may occur to the competitor. 

3. Sieam . — The best mode of connexion between a steam-power and the thiadi- 
ing-maebin^ if by belt or other gearing. 

4. wSror$e-PbuwrM— In the application of HorsewPower, the diameter of the horse. 
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walk ; the best speed for the horses ; the diameter of the wheel, if spur or lace- 
wheel should be preferred, and the reasons for adopting either : the advantages or 
disadvantages of horse-wheds of large over those of small diameters; the proper- 
tions of horse-wheel and of its component parts, sucdias diaffc, journals, beams, arms, 
braces^ segments and rings, and the materials best adapted to eadi part ; the best 
mode of connexion between the horse-wheel and the workiiig part of the miEL 

Under the sevend heads enumerated, the writers are required to ^ve such 
information as their means of observation enable thmn to ajBEbrd* Under the 
following lipsdsj however, they are required to give precise information on the 
dififorent sul^ects lefoired to, and to accompany thmr remarks with models or 
drawings. 

!• The general arrangements of the parts of a Thrashing-madbine, and its posi- 
tion in the bam as r^ards the fonner, the (dia^^hole, devatorsi, second fonnei% 
&c> ; the dimensioTifi of the bam, length, width, and heighi^ and the best means 
of bringing the com &om the stadc-yard to the upper bam. 

2l The Urum, its velodty, diameter and length ; its construction, whether with 
cast-iron or wooden arms ; cladding and beaters, whether of wood or iron, and 
thmr dimensions ; the best means of preventing the straw winding about the aide ; 
and whether the beaters should strike upwards or downwards ; and whether the 
diameter of the drum should be the same for aU power& 

3. Feeding^roUezs, their Iffngthj diameter, and vdodty, and the best form of 
the fluting upon them. The most approved gearing for working the rollers at 
the different speedy and the means of reversing th^ motion ; thmr best distance 
from the beaters, and the propriety of having that distance a variable quantity, 
with the best means of doing so. The rising and foiling of the rollers, and the 
best form of coupling for the shaft The means of preventing the winding 
of straw around the rollers. 

4. The Apron or cover of the drum, itsfoim and distance^ and mode of suspend* 
mg, and the best means of applying it to the hummelling of barley. 

& The Hakec^ the best positian of the rakes in relation to the drum ; thdr length 
and diameter over the extreme points, and their velocities ; the ^pue and dimen- 
tions of the body of the rakes, whether the straw should pass over or under the 
second rake or shaker; the best mode of communicating motion from the moving 
power to the flrst rake, andftom that to the second, wh^er with spur or bevdled 
gear, or diams or belts. 

6. Fanners ; the HittienaininB and vd.ocity of the ian^ and the best method of 

motion from the machine to the fonners ; the kind of shoe and 
riddle, and the best method of giving motion to the lattm: ; the best method of 
working the second fonners, whether by a motion from the machine or by a sepau 
rate power, and the inpang of raising the grain from the first to the second fon- 
uers ; if elevators are used, their b^t construction, with dimentions, materials, 
and velocity, and mode of communicating motion to them ; the same remarks to 
apply to tievalors for the shorts or or roughs from the foui ^poat of the fon- 
ners to the foeding-in board. 

7. The form and spaces between the spars of the Screen, whether it can be be- 
neficially extended under the drum ; the best form, dimension^ sloping and bright 
of the htipper from the screen to the formers. 

8. The proportions of the parts referred to in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, d, and 7» to be 
given in relation to thrashing-machines of two, four, six, and eight horses’ power, 
and the quantity of work that ought to be performed, and the number of persons 
necessary to attend each of these machines respectivriy. 

9. Whether the Fh -wheel can with advantage be applied to a thrashing'Onachine 
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impdled by vater, wind, or horse-power, and the point in the machineiy to whidi 
it could be attached. 

10. TP^hether it is expedient or economical to employ tlir5mhiTig-.TYiaj*Tiiii pg under 
two home-power, down to the power of one or two tiiati • and what appears to be 
the limit of apparatus that ought to be altadbed to such mfichi n es xespectiT’dly. 

Competitors, besides embracing all the points above stated, are to give their opi^ 
zdons on any improvmnents that may occur to them on the construction of the 
thrashing-machine ; keepiug in view that the main object proposed is to attain 
the greatest effect, with the greatest possible economy of power, and the greatest 
possible strength and durability with the greatrat possible saving of expense. 

The Essays, Drawings, or Models^ must be lodged with the Secretary of the 
Society on or be&re the 20lh of October 183^ under the conditions on 
page 7- 


7. PLANTS USED FOR DYEING. 

Twenty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be 
given for the best and approved Essay on Plants grown in Gotland, 
whether native or exotic, used or capable of being used in dyeing. 

The essay must contain a statement of the most favonrable soils 
and situations for each plant, and the best mode of culture, the 
colour produced by each, and its durability ; and dried sped- 
mens of the vanous plants described, are to he transmitted along 
with the essay, which is to be lodged with the secretary on or 
before the 20th October 1835, under the conditions on page 7. 

8. EXTIRPATING FERNS FROM PASTURES. 

Fifteen Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be given 
for the best and approved Account, founded on experience, of a 
cheap mode of eradicating Ferns from Pastures, and particularly 
from hill pastures, where the plough cannot be employed, and where 
it is not dedrable to employ the fern for economical purposes. 

The ex^t of ground subjected to the experiment must not be 
less tl^ twenty acres ; the report must state about what propor- 
tion of ihe snrfoce was occupied hy the foms, with the expense 
per acre incurred in their eradication, and must be lodged with 
the Secretary, accompanied- by specimens of the ferns destroy- 
ed, on or before the 20th October 1885, under the conditions 
on page 7. 

There is evidence in fovour of the belief, that repeated cutting of 
the ferns while yonng and succulent, thus preventing &eir 
hiing^g thdr tops to perfection, during the whole season, or 
two continuous years, will destroy them, and the application of 
salt^ or wood ashes, has been suggested with the same view. It 
is desirable that the truth of these opinions should be establish- 
ed or refuted. 
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9. FRESEBVIKG POTATOES. 

Ten Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be given 
for the best and approved Account, founded on experience, of the 
most successful me&od of preserving Potatoes in good condition, in 
their natural state, for a period of not less than Ten Months from the 
time of their bring taken up. 

Competitors are required to commnmcate their experience, as to 
the saperiority of any of the methods now in practice, viz. secur- 
ing the potatoes, in covered heaps npon the snr&ce, in pits, in 
houses, vaults, cellars, or othemdse. They are required to de- 
tail thrir opinions, on the best means of excluding the influence 
of frost, or the temperature best suited to prevent potatoes from 
springing; and on the different sorts of potatoes which are 
more adapted than othears for bring so preserved. 

Competitors are also specially invited to commumcate thrir expe- 
rimnee of the best method of preserving other roots, snck as the 
carrot, the tomip, mangel wnrzel, parsnip, &e. to a late period 
in the season. 

Reports, with certificates by a member of the Society, specifying 
the quality of the potatoes, at the date referred to in the report» 
to be transnutted to the Secretary, by the 20th of October 1835, 
under the conditions on page 7* 

iO. INFLUENCE OF SOIL AND SEASON ON THE NUTBITIVE PROPER- 
TIES OF THE TURNIP. 

Ten Soverrigns, oz a Piece of Plate of that value, will be given 
for the best ai^ approved Report, flninded on actual experiment, 
on the comparative nutritive properties of different varieties of the 
Turnip, with a view to ascertain to what extent the qualities of soil 
and kinds of manure influence these properties, and in how far these 
are xeiq>ectively affected by the nature of the season, as to dryness 
or humidity, heat or cold. Reports to be lodged by 20th October 
1835, under the conditions on page 7. 

11. FEEDING OF LIVE STOCK. 

Twenty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be 
given for the best account, founded on experiment, of the employ- 
ment of Substances, other chan the common produce of the farm. In 
the feeding of Live Stock. 

The substances on which experiments may be made, are Oil-cake, 
Rape-cake, Malt-dnst^ Brewers* and Distillers* refuse, Sugar, 
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Molasses, or any other nutritive food. The animals put np to 
feed shall not be fewer than three Oxen for each kind of food 
on which the experiment is to be made. The live weight of 
these oxen, at the time of being pnt to feed, mnst be determine 
ed, and compared with that of an equal number of oxen put up 
to feed on the common provender of the farm, as straw and tur- 
nips, hay and turnips, and the like ; or if the time of feeding 
shall be summer, on grass used as herbage, or cut for soiling. 
The live, or if possible the dead, wdght of both classes of ani- 
mals, must be ascertained, on the conclusion of the period of 
feeding; the quantities of the food used in the experiment must 
be specified, and a calculation given of the expense of the two 
kinds of feeding. The quality of the meat to be stated when 
the competitor has it in his power to do so. 

It is not intended that the animals fed on the substances to be ex- 
perimented upon, as the Oil-cake, Malt-dust, &c. shall be fed 
solely on that food, but that they shall receive such a portion of 
it as shall render the experiment satisfiictory and decidve. It 
will be hdd as complying with the conditions of the preminm, 
that the lot of oxen put up to feed shall be three ; but it will 
be regarded as adding to the interest and importance of the ex- 
periment, that more lots than one are pnt to feed on separate 
kinds of food, to be compared with the lot feeding on the com- 
mon provender of the :^rm. Farther, though the premium is 
here offered £>r feeding oxen, and it is an essential condition 
that one lot of three oxen shall form the subject of experiment, 
yet it will be considered as rendering the experiment more com- 
plete, that similar experiments are made with other Idnds of 
animals, as dieep and hogs. 

Beports to be lodged on or before the 20th of October 1836, un- 
der the conditions on page 7. 

12. COMPARATIVE EXPERIMENTS ON THE FEEDING OF STOCK IN 
CLOSE-HOUSES, AND IN OPEN SHEDS OR HEMMELS. 

The manner of feeding Stock in small numbers, as two or four, 
in ooveied sheds with yards, commonly termed hemmels^ having 
been long introduced and greatly approved of by the most eminent 
breeders in the north of England and south of Scotland, it is derir- 
able to induce agriculturists to institute experiments on these two 
methods of feeding. The Society therefore offers the Gold Medal, 
or Ten Sovenrigns, to the person who shall report any set of satis- 
factory experiments with oxen fed in hemmels, as compared with 
a similar number fed in stalls in the house. The period of feeding 
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must not be less than Four Months, the number of catde shall not be 
less than Six, and the number put up in each hemmel must not ex- 
ceed Two ; the sex and the ages of those put up in the hemmels 
and in the stalls must be the same, the quality of the stock as near- 
ly as possible <fflniilar, and the same kind of feedmg must be given. 

Reports to be lodged on or before the 20th of October 1836, under 
conditions on page 7. 

13. REPORTS ON DAIRY MANAGEMENT IN SCOTLAND. 

To the person who shall, on or before the 20th of October in any 
year, transmit to the Society the best Report on the Management 
of a Daily, of not fewer than Ten Cows, in any District in Scotland 
— ^The Sodety^s Silver Medal, or a piece of Plate, as the Directors 
may see fit in the drcumstances of the case. 

The Report will detail the mode of management in the Dairy 
, which forms the subject of the cornmnnicadon ; the description 
of pasture, and general treatment of the cows ; whether butter 
or cheese forms the staple produce; the process of manufacture, 
and how disposed of ; if cheese, the kind or kinds made ; de- 
scription of the milk and cheese houses, and of the utensils ; 
with any other drcumstances that may appear materid. 

14*. REPORTS ON IMPROVED RURAL ECONOMY ABROAD. 

The Honorary Gold or Silver Medal of the Sodety will be given 
for the best accounts, founded on personal observation, of any use- 
ful practice or practices in Rural or Domestic Rponomy adopted in 
other countries, which may seem fitted fior being introduce with 
advantage into Great Britain. 

For the most Approved communication under this head, which 
shall be rendered on or before the 20th October in each year, the 
Sodety^s Honorary Gold Medal wiU be awarded ; and for all other 
oammunications in the same year, which shall be approved of, the 
Sodety'^s Honorary Silver Medal. 

However advanced the state of the Usefijl Arts may be considered 
in this kingdom, it is not to be doubted that there are many 
practices in use, both of domestic and rural economy, in other 
countries, and particularly in France, the Low Countries, and 
the north of Germany, higluy deserring of attention or imita- 
tion, and which yet are too apt to he disregarded or unnoticed 
by the traveller or casual rerident. The purpose ddefly con- 
tejnplated by the offer of the present premium, is to induce 
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gendemen who may visit other countries, to take notice of and 
record such partieolar practices as may seem calculated to be- 
neht their own country, in the branches of the arts referred to ; 
and it is proposed that the earliest opportunity shall, in ail cases, 
be taken of communicating such details to the public. 

15. HONORARY PREMIUM POE AN ACCOUNT OP ANY DISTRICT IN 

SCOTLAND. 

To the person who shall, on or before the 20th of October, in 
any year, furnish to the Society the best account of any Distnct in 
Scotland, with reference to the present state of Husbandry, and the 
progress of rural and general improvement — ^the Society’s Silver 
Medal, or a piece of Plate, as the Directors may see fit, in the dr- 
cumstances of the case. 

In describing the present state of Husbandry in the district, the 
writer is required to advert to the general dbaracter of the soil 
and surface — to direct attention especially to the more recent 
improvements that have been made, or that may be in progress, 
in the modes of tillage, the breeds of stocky the state and ma- 
nagement of roads, the progress of plantations, and the like ; 
and generally to offer such sn^estions as may admit of practi- 
cal application, regarding the future improvement of the district. 

CONDITIONS OP COMPETITION. 

The Conditions of Gompetition for Essays and Bepozts will he found under the 
^ Notice to Candidates,” prefixed to the list of Premiums, page 7, and to whkh 
Competitors are referred. 

The Reports on subject 5L are to be lodged at the Society’s Hall on or before 
the 1st of September next 1834 ; the Essays and Reports on subjects 1, 3, and 4, 
on or before the 20th of October next 1834 ; Uiose on subjects 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, 
by 20th October 1835; those on subjects 11 and 12^ by the 20th October 
1838; and the Reports cm salijects 13^ 14, and 15, by the 20th October in any 
year. 
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EXPERIMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

CLASS L 

WASTE LANDS. 

1. H0I70BARY FBEMIUMS POR IMPROVEMENT OP A SPECIFIED EX- 
TENT OP LAND BY TILLAGE. 

1. To the Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland who shall, on or 
before the 10th of November in any year, transmit to the Society 
a satisfactory Report of his having, within the period of Five Years 
immediately preceding the date of liis communication, successfully 
improved and brought into tillage, an extent of waste and hitherto 
uncultivated Land, not being less than One Hundred Acres — ^The 
Gold Medal. 

The Report may comprehend such general observations on the 
Improvement of Vffaste Land as the writer's experience may 
have led him to make; but it is required to refer especially to 
the land reclaimed (wMcli, if not in one continuous tract, most 
be in fields of considerable extent), to the nature of the soil, 
the previous state of the ground, the obstacles opposed to its 
improvement, the mode of management adopted, the expense, 
and, in so far as can be ascert^ed, the produce and value of 
the subsequent crops ; and the land must have home one crop 
of grain, at least, previous to the year in which the report is 
made. The report must be accompanied by a detailed state- 
ment of the expence, and by a certified measurement of the 
ground. 

2. To the Tenant in Scotland who shall, on or before the 10th 
of November in any year, transmit to the Society a satisfactory 
Report of his having, within the period of three years preceding 
the date of his report, successfully improved and brought into til- 
lage, an extent of waste and hitherto uncultivated Land, not being 
less than Thirty Acres on the same farm — The Honorary Silver 
Medal. 

The honorary prenuum for this more fimited extent is offered un- 
der the same conditions as that for No. I. of this class ; but com- 
petitors will observe, that, having gained the Silver Medal, it 
shall not afterwards be competent to include the same improve- 
ment in a subsequent claim for the Gold MedaL Reports de- 
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tailing particnlars, as required in reference to the prexniiixn 
No. 1. of the class, accompanied by a certified measurement of 
the ground, to be transmitted to the Sodety before the 10th of 
November in any year. 

S. RECLAIMING LAND FROM THE SEA. 

To the Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland, who shall, on or be- 
fore the 10th of November in any year, transmit to the Society, a 
satisfactory report of his having, within the period of five years im- 
mediately preceding the date of such report, redmmed from the sea 
an extent of not less than Five Acres of r<and, or have converted 
into pasture an extent of not less than Five Acres of barren 
Ground periodically overflowed by the sea. The expense and mode 
of improvement to be accurately detailed, and the returns such as to 
hold out a reasonable prospect of remuneration — The Honorary 
Silver Medal, or a piece of Plate, as in the opinion of the Directors 
the improvement may be held to deserve. 

4 IMPROVEMENT OP LAND BY THE SETTLEMENT OF CROFTERS. 

The Gold Medal will be given to the Proprietor who shall trans- 
mit to the Sodety the most satisfactory report of a system of im- 
provement carried on upon his Estate by settling Crofters on Waste 
Xiand, and allotting to each a few acres of ground for improvement. 
Beports to be transmitted by ^th October 1834 

The Sodety understands that cousiderable improvemeutshave been 
effected in some parts of Scotland by establishing crofters with a 
few acres of land, on ground not previously in cultivation, and 
where, from the natural barrenness and expense of cultivation, 
no fiumer of capital can be induced to settle ; and it bas been 
thought that tbe system might be advantageously adopted in 
many districts of the country similarly drcnmstanced, if the 
details were generally known. The report must be made as 
full as possible, in regard to situation, soil, roads, the ^spense 
of improvement, the length of lease, the enconragement given 
hy the proprietor, the expense of the houses, and whether 
erected by the proprietor or by the crofters, the returns af> 
forded hy the ground after the improvement, and the increase 
of value, so far as can be ascertained. 
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CLASS IL 

CROPS AND CULTURE. 

1 . NEW PLANTS ADAPTED TO FIELD CULTURE. 

To any person who ^all, on or before the ^ih October in any 
year, report to the Sodety any new species or variety of useful 
Plant, adapted to the ordinary field culture of Scotland — The Sil- 
ver Medal, or a piece of Plate, as the Directors may see fit, in the 
drcumstances of the case. 

Satisfactory evidence will be required that the plant produced is 
new in the cultivation of the country, either as regards the spe- 
des or variety, valnable as regards the nses to which it may be 
applied, and congenial to the soil and dhnate of Scotland. A 
particular detail of the discovery or drcumstances which led to 
the experiment must he fbmished, the mode of cDlture describ- 
ed, and a specimen of the plant transmitted. 

2 . VAKIETIES OF THE POTATO FOR FIELD OR FARM CULTURE. 

Twenty Sovereigns or a piece of Plate of that value, will be 
given for the best and most satisfactory descriptive account, founded 
on actual experiment, of the different Varieties of the Potato best 
adapted for Field Culture. 

It is required that the report shall correctly detail the names and 
synonyms, the character of each kind as to its being prolific, 
early or late, oblong or round-shaped, waxy or mealy, red or 
white, liable to disease, or firee from that tendency ; the pro- 
ductiveness, both as regards general quantity per rood in im- 
perial bushels, and quantity of flour from a given weight of the 
dean tubers, say 28 lb. ; the mode of preparing the sets, plant- 
ing, and earthing up ; also the keeping properties of the dif- 
ferent varieties, so fia* as the writers experience enables him 
to afford infonnation on their qualities for keeping, and such 
other points as may appear materiaL 

It is to he nnderstood that all kinds of Potatoes raised in the 
field are induded, whether for domestic use, as the Early Cham- 
pion, Breadfiniit, Rednose Kidney, &c., or for feeding stock, as 
the Yam, Ox-nohle, &c. Competitors may adopt such mode 
of culture, quantity and quality of manure, ^distance of the sets 
and rows, period of planting, and the like, as may seem best ; 
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but evidence \dll be required that the varieties brought into 
compedlion with each other shall have been raised in similar 
circumstances as regards soil» manure, and general culture, and 
that they have been grown in the same season. The quantity 
of each variety rrised by the Competitor must be certified by 
two Members of the Society, or by the affidavit of the' Competi- 
tor, to have been not less than four bushels. 

Reports, accompanied by a sample of one-fourth of a bushel of 
each kind of the Potatoes, in bags correctly labelled, must be 
lodged with the Secretary, at the Soriety’s Hall, on or before 
the 1st December 1834. 

3- VARIETIES or THE POTATO FOR GARDEN CULTURE. 

Ten Sovereigns, or a piece of Plate of that value, will be given 
for the best and most satisfactory descriptive account, founded on 
actual experiment, of the different Varieties of the Potato best 
adapted for Garden Culture. 

The report to detail correctly the names and synonymic and the 
descriplion of the qualities, and keeping properties, as required 
in reference to field potatoes. The kind of manure employed, 
the quality of the soil, the distance between the sets and rows 
the rriative size of the leaves, and their indmation to stand up- 
right or to droop, the tendency to prodnce flowers, or the ab- 
sence of that tendency, the liability to curl, or the freedom from 
that disease^ to he severally mentioned. 

Reports, accompanied by Certificates of two Members of the So- 
ciety, or by the affidavit of the Competitor, that at least a bushel 
of each sort has been raised by him under similar circumstances, 
and in the same season, and by one-fourth of a bushel of each 
soft» in hags properly labelled, to be lodged with the Secretary 
at the Sodet/a Hall, on or before the 1st of December 1834. 

4». FEEDING OFF TURNIPS BY SHEEP. 

As the practice of feeding off Turnips on the ground, by Sheep, 
may be advantageously introduced into those districts of Scotland 
which are suited to it, and where it has not yet been generally 
adopted, the Sodely offers the following Premiums in the districts 
after mentioned : — 

1. The Bctsiem Disb'ict of Ross-sMre, 

2. The Ckmntyof Ayr. 

S. Uie Comty <f Svtherhmd. 

4. The Coiatty of Inverness. 
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To the farmer in each of the first, second, and third distncts, 
who, in the year 1833, shall have cultivated, in drill, the greatest 
extent of turnips, not bemg under ten acres, in proportion to the 
extent of his land under a regular system of rotation, and of which 
at least one-half shall be eaten oS on the ground by the feeding of 
sheep, carefully and regularly enclosed with hurdles or nets, and 
upon land well adapted to the purpose — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

To the fanner in each of the said three first districts, who shall 
have cultivated and fed off the next greatest extent, as aforesaid, not 
being less than four acres — ^Five Sovereigns. 

To the farmer in the fourth district, who shall, in the year 1834, 
culdvate the greatest extent of turnips, in drill, estimated as afore- 
said, not being under ten acres, and of which at least one-half shall 
he off on the ground, in manner before spedfied — ^Ten Sove- 
reigns. 

To the farmer in the Fourth District, who shall cultivate and feed 
off the next greatest extent, not less than four acres — ^Five Sove- 
reigns. 

In any portion of the field, reserved to he fed off by sheep, the 
hlaniks left hy the turnips removed shall not exceed five drills, 
so as the benefit of this mode of feeding, arising from the tread- 
ing and manure of the stock so fed, may be distributed over the 
whole of such portion. 

Competitors for the Ftendums in the first, second, and third Dis- 
tricts will transmit to the Secretary of the Society, on or Be- 
fore 10th November 1834, as affidavit specifying the extent of 
thdr ferms, under a regular system of rotation, the extent under 
turnips in 1833, the kind or l^ds raised, the proportion fed off 
by sheep, the maimer in which it was dos''^ and within what 
period ; description of sheep so fed, and whether they were the 
ckdinaQt’s own stock, or were sent for feeding by another ; and, 
in the last case, the price obtained per acre will be stated. The 
affidavit to be accompanied by a certificate of two Members of 
this Society, in support of the matters therein detailed. 

The like certificates for the Fourth District to be transmitted by 
loth November 1835. 
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5. PLOUGHING COMPETITIONS* 

Premiums to ploughmen for improvement in ploughing having 
for some years been given very generally over the oountiy by the 
reddent gentlemen, and local Agricultural Societies, the Highland 
Society has, in the mean time, discontinued them ; but being desi- 
rous of encouraging improvement ip this branch of husbandry, the 
Sodety will give its Silver Plough Medal to the ploughman found 
to be the best at such competition«5, provided not fewer than fifteen 
ploughs shall have started, and that premiums in money to an 
amount not less tlian three Sovereigns shall have been awarded. 
The medal will be issued upon a report from one or more members 
of the Society, who shall have actually attended the competition, 
stating the number of ploughs that had started, the number and 
amount of the money premiums awarded, and that the ploughman 
found to be the best had not received the Society'^s Medal at a pre- 
vious competition in the same district. 

The Report must be lodged with the Secretary, at the Society’s 
HaU, within three months after the competition, otherwise the 
Medal will not he issued* 


CLASS III. 

PASTURES. 

I. LAYING DOWN LANDS TO PEB»<ANBNT PASTURE. 

The Gold Medal, or a Piece of Plate, will be given to the pro- 
prietor or tenant in Scotland, who shall, on or before the 10th of 
November, in any year, report to the Society the most successful 
expenment in the laying down of land to permanent pasture, either 
wholly with the indigenous grasses, or with a mixture of these grasses 
and clover, or other plants adapted for herbage. 

The land which has formed the subject of experiment, most have 
been pastured for at least one season, exclusive of that in which 
the report is given in ; the extent of the ground must not 
have been less than ten acres ; and a certified aocount must be 
transmitted of the Muds and quantity of the grass seeds sown. 

In offering this preminm, the Society does not express any opinion 
regarding the expediency of keeping land in a state of perma- 
nent grass, rather than in a course of altemate tillage, nor regard- 
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ing the <!npposed superiority of several of the native grasses, 
for the purpose of pabture, over the artificial grasses, so 
long and beneficially employed in Scottish agricnltiire« The 
Society merely proposes to obtain information and promote 
experiment, and to direct attention to a branch of rural economy 
supposed to have been hitherto less attended to and less sac- 
ce^olly practbed in Scotland than the alternate husbandry. 

The reporter, while he is required to state the results of the ex- 
periment to which his own report refers, is invited to commu- 
nicate such further informadon as his experience enables him to 
give, regarding the general management of land in a state of 
perennial pasturage, the means which may be employed for 
maintaining or increasing the productiveness of the herbage by 
top>^e8sing or otherwise, and the modes which have been found 
most successfol in practice for destroying mosses and other inju- 
rious plants in the sward. 

2. COHPARSlTIVK advantages of DAYZEG down IA.ND6 TO PAS- 
TURE^ WITH AND WITHOUT A WHITE CROP. 

There being reason to believe, that the sacrifice of a white crop, 
in laying down lands to pasture, will, under many circumstances, 
be counterbalanced by the superior produce of grass, the Society is 
induced to offer the following premium,-— 

A Piece of Plate, of Twenty Sovereigns value, will be given for 
the best and approved comparative report, founded upon actual expe- 
rience in Scotland, of land laid down to pasture with the indige- 
nous grasses adapted to the particular soil, without any white crop 
along with the grass seeds ; and of land in similar circumstances 
of soil, climate, and conthtion, sown down with the same grasses 
along with a white crop. 

The extent of land laid down without a white crop shall-aiot be 
less than seven acres, and the same quantity to be laid out with 
a white crop. A particular account is required of the prepara- 
tion of the land for the seed, the quantity and quality of the 
manure applied, the hinds and quantities of the grass-seeds, and 
the kind of grain sown, and the probable value of the same ; 
with a distinct account of the kind and number of the stock pas- 
tured upon each field, and their comparative progress in condi- 
tion for two, three, or more successive seasons ; with such ob- 
servations as may suggest themselves, calculated to settle the 
question. A hay crop is exduded, 

Raports to he lodged by 10th November 1834. 
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3. savikg the seeds oe natural grasses. 

The demand for the Seeds of Natural Grasses having much in- 
creased, and the Society being satisfied that these seeds may be ad- 
vantageously saved in Scotland, ofiTers the following premiums 
Ten Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be given 
to the person in Scotland who shall save the largest quantity and 
the best quality, of the greatest number or of all the following 
gra<5ses, viz. — 

Alopecarns pratensis. Daetylis glomerata. 

Festuca pratensis. Phlenm pratense. 

Poa trivialis. 

To the person who shall save the second largest quantity, and 
best quality — Five Sovereigns. 

Reports detiuling the mode adopted, and accompanied by satisfac- 
tory evidence that the quantity saved of any of the above seeds 
has not been less than twenty bushels, and also with samples of 
the seeds saved, must be lodged with the Secretary, at the So- 
ciety’s HaU, on or before the 1st of November 1834. 

Note.— T he Seedsman to the Society will give the highest wholesale 
prices to the succes^ul Candidate^ to die estent of one hundred 
bushels of each sort raised as above $ and he will treat with Com- 
petitors generally for their produce. 

4. COLLECTING THE SEEDS OF NATIVE LEGUMINOUS PLANTS. 
Eight Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be given 
to the person who shall collect and afterwaitis raise, the greatest 
number of kinds of the following native leguminous plants, viz. 
Vicia Sepinm, or Bush Vetch. 

Gracca, Tufted Vetch. 

sylvatica. Wood Vetdhu 

Lathyrus pratensis. Yellow Meadow Vetchling. 

Lotus major Great Bird’s-foot TrefoiL 

To the person who shall collect and afterwards raise the second 
greatest number — Four Sovereigns, 

Reports, detailing the mode in which the seedb were collected, 
and subsequently raised, accompanied hy satisfactory evidence 
that the quantity so raised has not been less than Ten Bnshels 
of each kind, and also with samples, must be lodged with the 
Secretaiy at the Society’s Hall, on or before 1st November 
1835. 

Note — ^The Sodety’s Seedsman will give a fair price for the quantity 
laised h} Cmnpctitora for the Premium. 


o 
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CLASS IV. 

LIVE STOCK.— DISTRICT CO^MPETITIONS. 

§ 1. CATTLE. 

PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF CATTLE IN THE 
FOLLOWING DISTRICTS : 

1. West Teciotdah District in the Coimties qf Boxburgh aa/id 
Selkirk^ camprehmdvng the parishes of HdbMrh^ Kvrhfxm^ 
Caversy Hawick^ Mdberton^ Wilton^ SauiMecen^ MintOf and 
IMiesleqf. 

Kmross^ire- 

3. Dunbartonshire District^ comprehending the (xrunty of Dumhar-- 

ton, excepting the parishes of OmbernenM 
and includmg that part of the county of Benfrem situated 
north (f the river Clyde, and aho that part of the pcaish qf 
MaM KUpatrick, in Stirlingshire. 

4. Clackrnanrumshire, including the parishes of Culross, Fossaway, 

TuUiaUan, Muckhart, Logie, and Gkndevon, in the county 
of Forth ; and diva, in Stirlingshire, 

5. The IHstrud; of Hundy, comprehending the following parishes 

in the counties qf Aberdeen and Banff, viz. Huntly, Caimie, 
Gently, Bhynie, Auchindoir and Keam, Kildrummie, Clatt, 
Eirmethmont, Cabrach, Glass, Mordach to the north and east 
qf the rivers Fiddich and DuUan, Boharm, Botriphnie, 
DrvrMade, and Forgue, 

6. The Islands qf Islay, Jura, and Colonsay, in the county of 

ArgylL 

7. The District of Argyll, and the pcoishes of North and South 

Knapdale, and the parish qf Kilberry, north of the Isthmus 
qf Tarhest, ArgyUelure, 

8. The Braemar District of Aberdeenshire, comprehending the pa- 

rishes of Braemar, Craihie, TuUicL, Glenmuick, and Gkn^ 
gatm, but excepting that part of Tullich situated in Cromar. 
9- The parishes qf Greenock, Port-Glasgow, Kibncdcolm, Largs, 
cmd InnerJdp, in the counties qfBenfreu) and Ayr* 

10. The idemd qf MvB, Argyllshire, including the Islands qfCoU, 
Tyree, Ulva, ladmMl, and other smaU isles adjacent. 
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IL The Di^arict in the ivest of PerthHdre^ comprehending the pa^ 
fishes of Ccdhmder^ Kihnadock^ Kincardine^ Comrie, and 
Balqtihidder^ with that part of the IHstrict of Breadc^bane 
comprising Glexdochy^ Glendochard^ and GleafaUoch. 

12. The Districts of Eshdale and Liddesdcde^ in the comdes qf 

Dmfnes and Roxburgh 

13. The Iskmds qf North end StruBi TJist^ Harris^ Barra^ and 

small isles adfacenty in Invemess-shhre. 

For the best Bull, from two to seven years old, hona fide the pro- 
perty, and in possession, of any proprietor or tenant in each of the 
saK Districts, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 9, and 12, as above described, kept on 
bis farm within the District, from the 20th day of May prec^ng 
the day of competition — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best Bull, of the age above specified, bona fide 
the property, and in possession, of any proprietor or tenant in each 
of the said six Districts, and kept on his farm, within the District, 
for the aforessdd period — ^Five Sovereigns. 

For the best two Queys, of two years old, the property of, and 
bred by, any tenant in each of the rix Districts above mentioned 
(Kinross, No. 2, excepted) — ^Five Soverrigns. 

For the second best two Queys, of two years old, the property of, 
and bred by, any tenant in each of the six Districts above mention- 
ed (Kinross, Na 2, excepted) — ^Three Sovereigns. 

For the best two Queys, of two years old, the property of, and 
bred by, any tenant, or by any proprietor of land under L. 300 
of yearly rent or value, in the Kinross District, No. 2. — ^Five Sove- 
reigns. 

For the second best two Queys, of two years old, the property of 
and bred by, any tenant, or by any proprietor, as aforesaid, in Ed~ 
Toss-shire. — Three Sovereigns. 

For the best Bull of the age above specified, exhibited at the 
competition in each of the seven Districts, Nos. 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, and 
18, if bona fide the property of a Proprietor, or of a Factor named 
on the Committee, or acting in the absence of his constituent, and 
kept in his possession for the foresaid period— The Honorary Silver 
Medal. 

For the best Bull from two to seven years old, hcena Jide the pro- 
perty and in possession of any tenant, in each of the said seven 
Districts, Nos. 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, and 13, kept on his farm within 
the District, from the 20th day of May preceding the competiUon 
— Ten Sovereigns. 
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For the hecoud bcbt Bull, of the same age, in each of tlie said 
seven last-mentioned districts, the property and in possession of any 
tenant, and kept on his farm within the District, for the foresaid 
period — ^Five Sovereigns. 

For the best two Queys, of three years old, the property of, and 
bred by, any tenant in each of the seven last-mentioned Districts, 
Nos. 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, and IS — ^Five Sovereigns. 

For the second best two Queys, of three years old, the property 
of and bred by any tenant in eaeh of the said seven districts last 
mentioned — Three Sovereigns. 

The competition in the Districts Nos. 1. to 8, both indusive, will 
take place in 1834, and in Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12, and 18, in 1835. 

The following Members of the Society (as Members only, or 
their Factors, in their absence, can be named) are hereby appointed 
Committees for regulating all details at the Competitions for the 
Fight Districts first above mentioned. In the Districts Nos. 9, 10, 
and 11, the Committees were named in the advertisement of 1833, 
and the Committees for the Districts, Nos. IS and 13, will be inti- 
mated in that of 183o. 

For the First District. — The Duke of Bucclench; the Earl of 
Minto ; Lord John Scott ; Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart. ; Sir Wil- 
liam Scott of Ancmm, Bart.; Sir W. F. Eliott of Stobs and 
Wells, Bart.; Allan Elliot Lockhart, Esq. of Cl^horn ; Janies John- 
stone, Esq. Alva ; James Elliat, of Wolfiie ; Lientenant-Colonel 
James Fergosson of Huntlybum ; George deghom, Esq. of Weens ; 
Archibald Dickson, Esq. of Hundaw; Archibald Jerdan, Esq. of 
Bonjedward ; William Scott Kerr, Esq. of Oiatto : John Robertson, 
Esq. Ednam Hoose ; H. F. Scott, Esq. younger of Harden ; IVlark 
Sprot, Esq. of Riddell ; Charles B. Scott, Esq. of WoU ; Thomas 
Stavert, Esq. of Hosecoat : Archibald Douglas, Esq. of Adderstone ; 
Itlajor Oliver of Bosh ; J. A. Ormiston, Esq. of Olenbnmhall ; John 
Paten, Esq. of Crailing ; and any other Members in the District ; 
three a quorum. — The Duke of Bucdeuch, in his Grace's absence, 
Mr Elliot of Wolfiee^ to be Convene • 

For the Second District. — The Lord Chief-Commissioner; Lord 
Moncriefi:'; Admirsd Adam, M. P. ; Thomas Bruce, Esq. of Amot ; 
Thomas Beatson, Esq. of Mawhill ; the Rev. George Craig Buchanan 
of ]kIackeanston ; Goorge Cheape, ESsq. of WelMeld ; John Greig, 
Esq. of Lithangie ; John Wright Williamson, Esq- Kinross ; John 
Tait, Esq. SherifP of the County ; John Young, Esq. of Cleish ; and 
any other Members in the District ; two a quorum^ — ^Admiral Adam, 
Convener. 
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Fob the Thxbd District. — The Duke of IVlontrose ; the Marquis of 
Graham ; Lord Montague W. Graham ; Lord John Campbell ; Sir 
James Colqnhoun, Bart. ; Sir Archibald Campbell of Succoth, Bart. ; 
R. C. Bontine, Esq. of Ardoch ; John Buchanan, Esq. of Ardoch ; 
John Buchanan, Esq. younger of do. ; John Cross Buchanan, Esq. 
of Auchentoshan ; George Campbell, Esq. Succoth ; J. C. Colquhoun, 
of Killermont, M. P. ; William Dunn, Esq. of Duntochar ; James Col- 
quhoun, Esq. younger of Loss ; J. C. Colqnhoun, Esq. Sheriff of the 
County; James Dennistoun, Esq. of Dennistonn ; James Dennistonn, 
Esq. younger of Dennistonn ; Alexander Dunlop, Esq. Advocate ; 
John Horrocks, Esq. of Tinychewen Castle ; James Hamilton, Esq. 
younger of Barns ; Stewart Jollie, Esq. ; J. R. Smollet, Esq. of Bon- 
bill; Alexander Smollet, Esq. younger of Bonhill; James Smith, 
Esq. of Jordanhall ; Gibson Stott, Esq. of Balloch Castle ; three a 
quorum. — Sir James Colquhoun, in his absence Mr Smollet, youjiger 
of Bonhill, Convener. 

For tre Fourth District. — Lord Abercromby ; Lord Moncriefif; tlie 
Hon. Colonel Abercromby; Count Flahanlt; Sir Gilbert Stirling, 
Bart. ; Robert Bruce, E^q. of Kennet ; Thomas Buchanan, Esq. of 
Fowls : Robert dark. Esq. of Comrie ; Janies Erskine, Esq. of Aber- 
dona; R. Wardlaw Ramsay, Esq. of Ullicoultry; Thomas Graham 
l^iriing, Esq. of Airth ; William Graham, Esq. younger of Airth; 
James Johnston, E^q. of Alva; Alexander Mad^lane, Esq. of 
Thornhill ; John Moubray, Esq. of Cambus; James Meiklejohn, Esq. 
AUoa ; John Pldlp, Esq. at Dolls ; John Tait, Esq. Sheriff of Clack- 
mannan ; and any other Members in the District ; three a quorum.— 
Lord Abercromby, in his absence Mr Bruce of ICennet, Convener. 

For the Fifth District. — The Duke of Gordon ; the Earl of Fife; 
Major Taylor, Rothiemay; General Hay of Rannes; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Leith Hay, younger of Rannes, M. P. ; John Morrison, Esq. of 
Auchintool ; H. Leith Lumsden, Esq. of Ancliindoir ; Patrick Stew- 
art, Esq. of Auchlunkart; Major Stewart, Pittyvaich; John Gordon, 
Esq. of Newton ; P. E. Gordon, Esq. younger of Wardhonse ; George 
Gordon, Esq.; John Stronach, Esq. Factor for the Earl of Fife; 
and any other Members in the District; three a quomnou — The 
Duke of Gordon, in his absence, Mr Gkirdon, to be Convener. 

For the Sixth District. — Walter Frederick Campbell, Esq. of 
Islay ; Walter Campbell, Esq. of Sundei'land ; Archibald Campbell, 
Esq. of Jura ; James Campbell, Esq. younger of Jura ; Colin Camp- 
bdU, Esq. Jura ; Arcbibald Campbell jun. Esq. Jura ; Duncan Mao- 
neill. Esq. advocate ; and any other Members in the District ; three 
a quorum. — ^Mr Campbell of Islay, in his absence, Mi Campbell, 
younger of Jura, and Mr Campbell of Sunderland, to be Conveners. 
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For the Seventh District- — The Duke of Argyll ; Lord John Camp- 
bell; Sir Archibald Campbell of Snccotb, Ba^; Sir John Ponlett 
Orde of Eilmory, Bart. ; Bobert Brnc^ JEsq. Sheriff of ArgylLhire ; 
General Campbell of Lochnell ; Alexander CampbdU, Bsq. of Ekler- 
line ; Archib^d CampbeH, £sq- of Jura ; Captain Ardbibald Camp- 
bdO, Obamberlidn to the Duke of Argyll: Colin Campbell, Bsq. 
Jura; Duncan Campbell, Esq. of Ross; George Campbell, Rsq. 
Succoth ; James Archibald CampbdLi, Esq. of Inverawe; John Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Stonefield ; Major-General Robert Campbell of Kin- 
tarbert ; Lieutenant-Colonel John Elphinston ; Colin Macdougall of 
Lunga; Neil Malcolm, Esq. of Poltalloch; Neil Malcolm, Esq. 
younger of Poltalloch ; Lachlan Macneil, Esq. of Drimdrisaig ; Du- 
gald Sinclair, Esq. Eilchamaig ; and any other Members in the Dis- 
trict ; three a quorum. — Sir John P. Orde^ Bart. Convener. 

For the Eighth District. — ^The Marquis of Abercom ; the Earl of 
Aboyne; the Earl of fife; the Honourable Captain WiUiam Gor- 
don, M. P. ; James fWquharsou, Esq. of Invercauld ; David Gordon, 
Esq. of Abergddie : John James Roy, Esq. Altdourie Cottage ; An- 
drew Robertson, Esq. Cratbie ; and any other Members in the Dis- 
trict ; tivo a qnorum. — ^Mr Farqiiharson of Invercanld, in his ab- 
sence, Mr Roy, to be Convener. 

For the Ninth, Tenth, and J^iEVenth Districts. — The Judges 
and Conveners remain as intimated last year, with the addition of 
those resident Members who have been since elected. 

For the Twelfth District. — The Duke of Bncdencb, in his ahsenc 
George Scott Elliott, Esq. of Lamston, to be Convener. 

For the Thirteenth District. — Lord Macdonald, in his absence, 
Duncan Shaw, £^. ffmtor to Lord Macdonald and Ckmranald, to he 
Convener. 

The Committees in the two last mentioned Districts will be inti- 
mated in the advertisement of 1835. 

RULES OP COMPETITION. 

1. The Coaveners^ with the approbation of a quorum of the Committee for con., 
ductiz:^ the several Competitions, are respectively authorized, in such cases as they 
detail see proper, to divide the two premiums allowed for Bulls into three premi. 
um^ in such proportions as they shall approve, the first premium for Bulls not 
hmng less than Eight Soverogns ; and, in Hke manner, to ^vide the sums allowed 
fi>r Queys into three premiums, fixing their amount. 

2. The Committee shall not place for competition any stock which, in their opi- 
nion, does not fitU within the regulations prescribed, or does not possess mezil^ and 
in no instance shall any of the money premiums be awarded, where there are not, 
after such selection, at least three Competitor^ reserving to the Committee, in 
tfa# case here provided ibr, to make such allowance to a party lowing stod: of 
mec^ not exceeding half the amount of the premium, a^ under the drcunistanc^ 
they may think reasonable. 
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3. The times, and also the places of Competition, except as to the Thirteenth 
Bisttict, in which Benbecula is fbsed as the place of Competition, are to be fixed 
by the Conveners, with the advice of at least a quorum of their respective Com- 
mittees, and the Competitions are to take place between the 1st of June and the 
1st day of November next 

4. The Convener of each Committee will give timely notice to the other Mem- 
bers of the Committee, of the place and time of the Competition, and will be par- 
ticularly careful that the same be intimated at the several parish <hurdh-doors 
within the district, for at least two successive Sundays previous to the Competi- 
tion. 

5. As these premiums were given, in some of the above-mentioned districts, in 
1829, 1830, 1831, and also in 1^3, it is to be observed that the Society does not 
admit an animal, in any class of stock, which may have gained the Society’s first 
premium at a District or General Show, in a former year, to be again shown in 
competition in any district ; and for no description of stock shall either the same 
or a lower denomination of premium be awarded, in the District in vrhich they 
have already gained a premium. In those Districts where the Honorary Silver 
Medal is ofTered for Bulls, tenants cannot compete^ with the same animal, both 
for the honorary and the money premiums. 

C. No Member of the Committee, showing stock of his own at the competition, 
shall act as judge. Nor shall fiictors, when they are members of the Society, and 
are named on the Committee, or when acting in the abhence of proprietors^ be 
entitled to compete for the money premiums, in those districts and classes in which 
proprietors axe excluded fiom competition. It is I'ecommended to the Committee 
to take the astistance of practical men as Judges, in awarding the premiums. In 
all cases;, the bull% for which the money premiums are awarded, must have 
served, or shall be kept to serve, the district, for at least one season, at a mode- 
rate charge for each cow, and the rate may be fixed by the Committee. The 
same person is not to obtain more than one of the premiums for bulls, nor more 
than one of the premiums for quey^ in one year, except in those districts where 
tenants compete fdV the honorary and money premiums for bulls, in which case 
they may, with different animals, cany the medal and one of the money premiums. 
■\Vhile the Directors have deemed it exjiedient to exclude Proprietors, and Fac- 
tors named on the Committee, or acting in the absence of proprietors^ from com- 
peting for the money premiums in certain districts, where il is apprehended that 
the superiority of thdr stock might discourage competition on the part of the 
tenantry, they are fully impressed with the advantages of having such stock ex- 
hibited at the District Shows, and have ofiered the Honorary Silver Medal of the 
Society for the best bull exhibited at the competition, should he be the property 
of one in that class, and superior to the bull to whidr the highest money premium 
is awarded. 

7. In order to entitle the competitors to their respective premiums, a regular 
report, signed by the Convener, and at lease a majority of the Committee who at- 
tend the competition, must be transmitted by the Conveners, so as to be received 
by the Secretary on or before the 10th of December next, and which report must 
specify the ages of the bulls and queys preferred ; the length of time the bulls 
have been in the possession of the competitors, and, with respect to the quey^ 
that they were br^ by the competitors, and were their property on the ^y of 
competition; the number of bulls and queys respectively produced thereat; the 
numuer placed for competition in each class ; the names and designations of the 
persons to whom the premiums have been adjudged ; amount of premiums voted 
to each ; and, in general, that all the rules of competition fixod by the Sodety, 
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as above mentioaed^ have been strictly observed ; and, in particular, that the pre- 
vious intunatious to the Committee of Judges, and advertisements at the church 
doors, were rqpdarly made as rei^uircd. In case all the Members of the Com- 
mittee who may have attended shall not have subscribed the report, the Convener 
will mention the cause whidh may have prevented thmr doing so. 

Further, it is to be distinctly understood, that in no instance does any claim lie 
against the Society for expenses attending a show of stock, beyond the amount of 
the premiums offered. 

With reference to the competitions in the 1st Bistrict, the Report must bear 
that the Bulls preferred were of the Short-Homed breed ; in the 6th, 7th 
10th, and 13th, that the Bulls and Queys were of the West Highland breed ; 
and in the 9th, of the Aryshire Dairy breed. 

Conveners are requested to get the reports drawn up and signed by a majority 
of the Committee present at the competition, before they separate. 

Noin- — The Society, impressed with tlie benefit to be deriv^ from continu- 
ing these competitions in the same districts for a longer period than was 
formerly the practice, gives the premiums for three competitions in alter- 
nate years ; and provided the gentlemen of the district, or any local as- 
therein, shall have continued the oompetitions, and have awarded 
premiums in the district to an amount not less tl^ onejialf of the Sooiety*s 
premium^ and fer the same descriprion of stocky during the two intaqme* 
diate years, the Society continues its premiums to the district for an addi- 
tional year. By this arrangement, each Strict may have the benefit of 
six competitiions. In the dLtricts Nos. 1, 2^ and 3^ 1829 was the first year’s 
competition ; local premiums were awarded in the two intermediate years, 
and this year they have the sixth or additional year’s competition. The 
district No. 4, has also this year its additional competition, which was post- 
poned from last year at the request of the district. In the district Ko. 5, 
the present is the third year of the Society’s premiums, lu the districts 
Nos, 6, 7, and 8, 1634 is the first year’s competition, and the Society’s pre- 
miums will be again given in th^e three districts in 1638 and 163^ and 
again also in 1839, provided the districts award local premiums as before 
mentioned, in the intermediate years 1835 and 1837* In the districts Nos. 
9, 10, and 11, 1831 was the first year’s competition, and they are this year 
vacant as regards the Sodety’a premiums ; they awarded local premiums in 
183^ and if they do so this year, they will be entitled to the Society’s pre- 
miums both in 1833 and 1838. The districts Nos. 12 and 13 are now of- 
fered for 1833, as the first year’s competition, and they will be continued 
in 1837 and 1839 ; and if the districts give premiums in 1836 and 1838, they 
will also be continued in 1840. A certificate of the competition and pre- 
miums awarded at the two intermediate local shows in the several districts^ 
signed by at least two Members of the Society, must be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Society, so as to be received by him on or before the lOth 
DecembCT in each year, in order to entitle the districts to any claim tor the 
addiLional year’s premiums. 
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§ II. SHEEP AND WOOL. 

1. PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF SHEEP IN THE 
FOLLOWING DISTRICTS- 

1. The HUtriet of Forfarshire^ called the Braes qfAngus^ compre^ 

heading the Parishes of Glenisla^ Lvntrathon^ that part of the 
paridi qf Kirriemuir designated Gleruspromi^ the United Parr- 
ishes of Cortaehy and Clooa^ Glenmoy and GUnogle (Imng 
the pasture part of the parish of Tarmadice), the parishes of 
LocfUee^ Edzelh Lethnot^ and Memnuir. 

2. The following District in Inverness-shire^ viz. from the Ferry qf 

Baktchelish on the west^ to the anarch of Letterjinlay^ tovth 
Glengarry on the east^ including hath sides of Loch Lochy^ 
both sides of Loch Arheg^ Locheil until it reaches Glenfinnan^ 
the whole of Glenspean and Glenroy^ so far as the Bademch 
march on boihsides^ and also including the District qf Ardgour, 
in Argyllshire. 

3. The Parishes of Applecross^ Lochcarron^ Lochahk^ KiniaUy 

Glenshid and Glendg^ in the Counties of Boss and Inverness^ 

For the best six Tups of the black-faced breed, not exceeding 
four years old, the property of any proprietor or tenant in each of 
the sjud two first Districts, which shall be certified at the Competi- 
tion to belong to a fiock of not less than 120 Ewes, and to have 
been no otherwise grazed or fed during the last season than the 
exhibitor’s Tups of the same age, and to have served the Ewes of 
the fiock in the same manner, and at least for one month of the sea- 
son — Six Sovereigns. 

For the second best Six ditto — Four Sovereigns. 

For the best Pen of Eighteen Gimmers or Ewes of the black- 
faced breed, from sixteen to twenty months old, the property of any 
proprietor or tenant within each of the said two first Districts, and 
which shall be certified at the compedtion to have been at least one 
year in his possession, and to have been, during that year, grazed 
on the same kind of pasture with the remainder of the fiock of the 
like age — ^Six Sovereigns* 

For the second best Pen as aforesaid — Four Sovereigns. 

Similar Premiums for Sheep of the Cheviot breed will be given 
in the third District in 1855, as the third Competition for the So- 
ciety’s premiums. 

The following Members of the Society are appointed Committees 
for awarding the Premiums for Sheep. 
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Fob the First District.— The Earl of Airlie ; the Earl of Fife ; 
Lord Panmure ; Oolond the Hon. D. OgilYy of Clova ; Captain the 
Hon. W. Ogilvy, Airlie Castle ; Sir James Ramsay, Bart, of BamfF ; 
P. "Wedderbum Ogilvy, Esq. of Ruthyen ; John Wedderbnrn, Eisq. ; 
James Carnegie Arbnthnol^ Esq. of Balnamoon ; George Lyon, Esq. 
of Glenogil ; William D. Proctor, Esq. of Halkerton ; Thomas 
Carnaby, Esq. Forfar, and miy other members in the district ; three 
a qnomm — ^The Earl of Airlie to be Convener. 

For the Seco^hd District. — The Duke of Gordon ; the Earl of 
Aboyne ; Sir Duncan Cameron of Fassfem, Bart.; Donald Cameron, 
Esq. of Locliiel ; John Cameron, Esq. Corrychoiley ; Robert Flyter, 
Esq. Sheriif-substitute, Fort William ; James Greig, Elsq.at Tnlloch; 
Ooloael Maclean of Ardgower ; Captain John MacdoneU at KiUie- 
honet ; Thomas Macdonald, Esq. Fort William ; James Macgregor, 
Esq. Fort William, and any other members resident in the District : 
three a quorom — Sir Doncan Cameron, in bis absence, Mr Flyter, 
to be Convener. 

For the Thuih District.^ — ^Mr Madcenzie of Applecross, Convener ; 
the Judges were intimated last year. 

RUIiES OP COMPETITION. 

The Competition fox the Premiums in the first two Districts will tal^e place on 
such days, between the 1st of June and 1st November 1834, is shall be fixed by 
the Conveners, with the advke of a quorum of their respective Committees ; and 
the Conveners are hereby empowered, with the same advice, to fix the places of 
competition. It is recommended to the Committee^ as at Cattle Competition^ 
to t^e the assistance of practical men as Judges, in awarding the premiums. The 
Judges, in deciding the Premiums for Sheep, will have r^ard both to the wool 
and carcass of the animaL The r^ulations for Cattle Shows, in regard to fixing 
the Com|ietition, — the previous intimations to Judges and Competitors — ^the 
placing of the Stock, and the number of Competitors required for competition — 
the power to male provirionallj an allowance for Stock of merit, in the event of 
deficiency in number, aud prohibiting Members acting as Judges, who are also 
Competitors; the reguldtions relating to extra expense^ and the manner in which 
the repoits are to be certified and transmitted, are severally hereby declared to 
he applicable to the Premiums for Sheep. 

The Gimmers or Ewes exhibited for the Premiums in the third District must 
be certified to the satisfaction of the Committee, to have been selected irom 
Hirsels consisting of not less than one hundred, of the same kind and age ; that 
such Hirsel has not been, at any time, selected firom the rest of the Competi- 
toris stock, or reared from a Hirsel of selected Ewes ; that the Hirsel has not, 
at any time, been led on turnips, or other green crop^ nor upon artificial grasses, 
nor difierently treated firom the whole stock of the respective ages belonging to 
the Competitor, it being the olyect of the Society to award these Premiums for 
Cheviot Sheep, reared exclusively upon hill pastures. 

T|i|^ Note annexed lo the Buies of Competition for the Premiums for Cattle, 

Y is applicable also to the Districts for Sheep, in which the Premiums will be 
continued by the Society for an additional period, on the conations sped- 
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fied in the said note. In the first District the present is the third year’s 
competition for the Society’s Premiums. In the second District, this is 
the first year and the Premiums will be again given in 1836 and 1838 ; 
and if the District gives premiums in the intermediate year 1836 and 
1837, the Society’s Premiums will be given for the additional year in 
1839. In the third District, 1835 is the last year of the Society’s Pre- 
miums. 


§ III. WORK HORSES. 

PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF DRAUGHT HORSES. 

1. The County of Ayr- 

2. The County of Caithness- 

8. The County of Kincardme. 

4. The County of Argyll* 

In the first District, the following premiums, of which one-half 
is given by the gentlemen of the district, will be awarded in 
1834 

For the best Stallion from three to twelve years old for the im- 
provement of the breed of Draught Horses, to serve in the county of 
Ayr, after the premium has been awarded, and for this purpose, 
to be shewn at Kilmarnock, Mauchline, Ayr, and Majbole, at 
such times, from 1st April to 1st August 1834, as the Members 
of the Society resident in the county shall fix, at a meeting to 
be intimated by the Convener for the purpose — Thirty Sove- 
reigns. 

For the best Mare for breeding Draught Horses, which shall 
have had at least one foal, hona fide the property and in possession 
of any tenant in the first District, from 1st January 1834 to the day 
of competition — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

For the best three year old Entire Colt or Filly, hona fide the 
property of and bred by any tenant in said district — Six Sove- 
reigns. 

In each of the Districts, Nos. % 3, and 4, Twenty-five Sove- 
reigns will in 1835 be given by the Society, Twenty Sovereigns 
additional being ^ven by the resident gentlemen, or by local 
Societies, for the improvement of the breed of Draught Horses. 
The Premiums to be as follows : — 

For the best Stallion not under three years and nine months, and 
not exceeding twelve years old, kept exclusively for the improvement 
of the breed of Draught Horses within each of the said Districts No& 
2, 3, and % and for this purpose to be shown after the Premiums 
have been awarded, at the Staticms to be intimated in the next 
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year'*s advertisement, for service by each of the Prize Stallions of 
not more than seventy Mares, at a rate not exceeding one Sove- 
reign for each, at such times between the 1st April and die 1st 
August 1835, as the Members of the Society resident in the respec- 
tive Counties may 5x, at a meeting to be called by the Conveners 
for that purpose — ^Twenty-five Sovereigns. 

For the best Mare for breeding Draught Horses, not exceeding 
twelve years old, in each of the said three last-mentioned Districts, 
and which shall have had at least one foah Iona fide the property 
and in possession of any tenant in each of the said Districts, from 
1st January 1835, to the day of competition — Ten Sovereigns 

For the best Entire Colt, not exceeding forty-five months old, 
&ma fide the property of any proprietor or tenant in each of the 
said districts — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

Note — ^The Premium to the best Stallion shall be awarded under the con- 
dition,'' that the Prize Mare, and the Mare which shall be declared by 
Judges next in merit, shall have a preference of service by the Prize 
Stallion, frefe of charge ; all the competing Mares to have a preference 
over other Mares to service by the Prize Stallion, on such terms and con- 
ditions as the local Committees shall fix, but the charge in no case to ex- 
ceed the sum indicated by the terms of the Premium. Evidence must be 
produced that the Prize Stallions hare had produce. 

BOLES OF COMPETITION. 

The time and place of competition for the premiums are to he fixed by the 
Conveners, with the concurrence of at least a quorum of the respective Commit- 
tees, and are to be published, by the Convener, at the church doors, in due time, 
or in such other manner as shall be thought by him and a quorum of the Commit- 
tee effectual for the iofermation of those interested. 

The competition will take place, in the first District, betwixt 20th March and 
1st May and, in the second, third, and fourth District^ ^rithin the same 
period in 1835. The regulations for cattle shows, in regard to fixing the competi- 
tioxis; the previous intimation to the Committee and Competitors ; the recommenda- 
tion to the Committee to take the assistance of practical men as judges ; the power 
of the Committee to withhold the premiums, if the animals produced shall be of 
inferior character ; those relating to extra expenses ; and against competitors be- 
ing also judges ; and the manner in which the reports are to be certified and trans- 
mitted to the Society, are severally hereby declared applicable to the premiums 
fiir horses. 

The premiums now intimated fiir the first and second Districts are the second 
yearns competitions, and the first in the districts Nos. 3 and 4. The expediency 
of continuing the Premiums fi>r another year in the third and fourth IMstricts, is 
open fiir conrideTation, provided the Districts shall resrpectively propose again to 
guarantee a sum equal to what they now contribute. 

The Members of the Society in the respective Counties are appointed Com- 
mittees fi)r regulating every thing rdative to the Competition^ with power to 
naiUil^^ub-Oommittees of their number for attending to the necessary details. 
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For the First District, — Jobn Femer Hamilton, E^q. of VT est- 
port, Convener of the Committee of resident Members ; three 
a qnonim. 

For the Second District,^ — James Trail, Esq. of Ratter ; in his 
absence William Horne, Esq. of Scouthel, Convener of the Com- 
mittee of resident Members ; tliree a quorum. 

Fob the Third District, — ^Lord Arbnthnot, in his absence Sir 
John S. Forbes of Htsl^o and Fettercaim, Bart., Convener of 
the Committee of resident Members ; five a quomm. 

Fob the Foubth District, — Sir John Poulett Orde of Kilmory, 
Bart, and Robert Madacldan, Esq. of Maclacblan, or either of 
them, to he Convener ; five a quorum. 

§ IV. SWINE. 

PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF SVINE. 

1. The Counties of Moray and Nairne. 

2. The Counties of Aberdeen and Kincardine. 

For the best Boar, not under twelve months, nor exceeding four 
years old, bona fide the property and in possession of any proprietor 
or tenant in the counties of Moray and Nairae, in autumn 1834^ — 
Seven Sovereigns. 

For the second best — Three Sovereigns. 

For the best Breeding Sow of the same age — Four Soverdgns. 

For the second best — Two Sovereigns. 

These Premiums to be awarded for animals that are considered 
most profitable, and best suited for the purposes of curing Mess 
Pork. Attention is recommended to the introduction of the Berk- 
shire or Suffolk breed of swine, as being the best for curing pork. 

In the .second District, the Premiums have been added to those 
for improving the breed of Swine offered at the General Show at 
Aberdeen in October next, and Competitors are referred to the list 
of these Premiums under Class 1%. 

The Competition in the first District will he held at Forres, at 
sndb time as the Sodety’s members resident in the counties 
shall fix, at a meeting to be intimated by the Convener fi>r the 
purpose. This meeting is also authorised to name a Committee 
for managing all details, and to fix the necessary regulations for 
competition. A report of the award of the Premiums, with a 
copy of the regulations of Competition, to be transmitted to the 
Se<nretary on or before 10th December 1834. Major Cumming 
Brace of Roseisle and Kinnaird, M. in his absence Peter 
Brown, Esq. Linkwood, to he Convener. 
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The Fremiuins were given ht the second District in 183S, and 
their continuance in 1834 was made dependent on the award of 
the same description of Premiums in the year ISSS, by the gen- 
tlemen of the district, or any local association therein. The 
continuance of the Premiums, in the first District, in 1836, will 
be dependent on a similar condition as to the award of local 
premiums in 1835. A report of the award of the local pre- 
miums, signed by at least two members of the Sodety, to be 
transmitted to the Secretary of the Society, from the &st dis- 
trict, on or before the 10th December in 1835. 


CLASS V. 

PRODUCTS OF LIVE STOCK. 

§ I. CUBING BUTTER. 

DISTRICTS. 

1. TheComty of Orkney. 

2. The CknaOy of life. 

The Premiums given, and regulations suggested, for promoting 
an improved system of Curing Butter, having been productive of 
highly satisfactory results, the following Premiums are offered in 
the First District in 1885. 

To the owner of any Dairy in the said first district who shall 
make and cure the best quality of Butter for the market, not being 
less than two cwt. (112 lb. to the cwt. of 16 oz. to the lb.) during the 
season 1885 — Six Sovereigns. 

For the second best quality, as aforesaid— Four Sovermgus, 

For the third best quality, as aforesaid — Three Sovereigns. 

For the fourth best quality, as aforesaid — ^Two Sovereigns. 

The Premiums to be given in the second District, will he inti- 
mated in next year’s advertisement. 

CONDITIONS. 

The Butter must be certified on oath to bare been made and cured on the com- 
petitor’s -farm, during the season 1835 ; and the afSdavit must bear that the sam- 
ple of one or more hits or firkins produced is a fiiir average of the quantity made 
and cured as aforesaid. It shall be inspected by a Committee of the Members of 
^the Society resident withiu the District, at a meeting 'to be called by the Con- 
Veners for that purpose, on such days as the Conveners may appoint. The Meet- 
iog fyr the First r^trict to be held at KhkwalL In the event of two or more 
competing lots being deemed equal in quality, the premium will be awarded to 
the huger quantity. Although not required as a conditioxi, it is strongly recom- 
xnaided, as afibiding fiicilities for sales, that the Butter should be packed in fir- 
561b. each, or in earthen vessris which have not been glazed with 
prepBrations of lead, and of such size as may be suitable for sales. The successfiil 
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candidates, before receiving the premiums^ are required to transmit to the Secre- 
taiy a detailed report of the whole process follow^ hy them in the manufocture 
of their Butter, fieports of the award of the premiums in each District to be 
lodged with the Secretary of the Society, on or before the 10th December 1835. 
Thomas Balfour, Esq. younger of Elwick, to be Convener, in the First District, 
and Captain Wemyss, M.P., in his absence, James Hunt, Esq. of PittencriefPand 
Logie, to be Convener, in the Second District. 

The Conveners will furnish intending Competitors with a copy of Observations 
on Zilaking^ Curing, and Cashing of Butter. 

§ II. MAKING CHEESE. 

1. SWEET OR FULL MILK CHEESE. 

DISTRICTS. 


1. The County of Ayr, 

2. 77ie County qfBenfreic. 

The sum of Fifteen Sovereigns will be placed at the disposal of 
the Members of the Society, in each of the above districts, live So- 
vereigns more being pro\ided by each of the counties, or by any 
local association therein, to be divided and apportioned in such 
manner as to the respective Committees shall seem best, for the im- 
provement of Cheese-making inthesmd districts in 1835, under the 
regulations after mentioned. 


CONDITIONS. 

The Cheese to be made of any variety which the Competitor may consider best 
and most suitable for the market, and the quantity made by the Competitor of 
each variety intended for competition, shall not be less than one cwt. (112 lb. of 
16 oz.). Each Competitor shall lodge with the Convener of the Committee a 
memorandum specifying the kinds of cheese for which he is to compete^ and a 
certificate on oath must be lodged with the Convener, that two or more cheeses 
to be produced area fair average sample of the kind competing, made in that year 
by the Competitor, and one of the cheeses of the successful specimens shall be 
transmitted to the Secretary for the inspection of the Society. 

It is expected that intending competitors shall communicate their intention to 
the Conveners, that they may have it in thdr power to inspect the Dairies if they 
think proper; and the successfol competitors, before receiving payment of their 
premiums, are required to transmit to the Secretary a detailed report of the whole 
process employed by them in the manufacture of their cheese, and specifying the 
quantities of cheese made by them of the description ofiered for competition, the ob- 
ject being not to produce a few superior cheeses, but to improve the system, which, 
in some districts of Scotland, where premiums have been given, has been found to 
have attained great perfection, — as well as to ascertain the general quantity of 
superior cheese to be procured firom the district competing. The cheeses to be 
examined, and the premiums awarded by the local Committees at such places as 
the Society's Members shall appoint, at a meeting in each distiicf^ to be intimat- 
ed by the Conveners for that purpose, and which meetings shall also name a 
Committee for fixing in each of the two districts such further regulations as may 

C 
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l»e necessary, and arran^ ail details. In dxing farther regulations, it is suggest- 
ed to the Committees to obtain from the competitors, where practicalde, mfbrma- 
tion as to the expense of the manufacture, and the price obtained for the cheese 
in the market. Reports of the award of the premiums firom each district to be 
transmitted to the Society, on or before the 10th December 1830. 

The following members of the Sodety are named Conveners of 
the resident members, viz. : — 

Fob the Fibst District. — Colonel the Hon. F. Macadam Cathcart, 
of CraigengillaD ; in his absence, George Macmiken Torrance, Fsq. 
of IGI saintnini an. 

Fob the Sbcoxb District. — Archibald Campbell, Esq. of Blytbs* 
wood ; in his absence, W- M. Fleming, Esq. of Baixod^n. 

2. SKlM-MlLK CHEESE. 

The Society being of opinion that in districts where Butter i s the 
staple produce of the dairy. Cheese made from Skimmed Milk may 
be so imjH'oved in quality as to be brought into successful couipeti- 
ti<Mi with Dutch cheese, a large quantity of which, from the same 
materia], is annually imported into this country, offers the following 
premiums for this object. 


DISTBICTS. 

1. The Coufdies of Aberdeen and Kincardine, 


To the owner of any Dairy, in each of the said two districts, who 
shall make for sale the best quality of Cheese, from skimmed milk, 
not being less than one cwt. (112 lb. of 16 oz.) during the season 
18b4»— Eight Sovereigns. 

For the second best quality as aforesaid — Five Sovereigns. 

For the third best quality as aforesaid — Two Sovereigns. 

The competition for the first District will take place at Aberdeen, 
on Fnday the 3d of October 1834, the day of the General Show 
of Live Stock ; and in the second District, at Keith, on sudi 
day as shsJl be fixed by the local Committee. 

In the event of two or more competing lots being deemed eqnal 
in quality, the premiums to be awarded to tbe greater quantity, 
and one of tbe cheeses of the successful specimens shall he 
transmitted to the Secretary, for the inspection of the Sodety. 
The cheese, in both distncts, must he certified on oath to have 
/ been made during the season 18S4, entirely from skimmed milk, 
and that the samples of two cheeses or more to be produced, 
are a average of the produce of the Dairy. 
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It is expected that intending competitors shall comniiinicate their 
intention to the Conveners, that they may have it in their power 
to inspect the Dairies, if they think proper ; and the successfnl 
candidates, before receiving their premiums, are required to 
transmit to the Secretary a detailed account of the whole pro- 
cess followed by them in the manufacture of their cheese. 

^Vt meetings to be called by their respective Coaiveners, Commit- 
tees will be named for fixing such farther regulations as may be 
deemed necessary, for managing all details. The respective 
Committees will then define the time when the milk, from which 
the competing cheese is to be made, shall have been skimmed ; 
and it is suggested, that they should, where practicable, require 
information as to the expense of the manufacture, and the price 
obtained for the cheese in the market. Sir R. D. Horn ElpMn- 
stone, Bart., Convener for the first District ; Colonel €h>rdon, of 
Park, in his absence, Patrick Steuart, Esq. of Aucblunkart, Con- 
vener for the second District. 

Reports of the awards of the Premiums to be transmitted to the 
Society, on or before the 10th of December 1834. 

§ HI, CURING BEJEF AND POEK 

District. — TJie Counties ofLanarh^ Benfrew^ and Dumbarton^ 

To the person in the Counties of Lanark, Renfrei\, and Dum- 
barton, who shall, between 1st May 1833 and 1st May 1834, hai’e 
salted or cured, with rock or bay salt, the greatest quantity of mess 
beef of good quality, not under 10,000 lbs., to be shipped at the 
Ports of Glasgow, Port Glasgow, or Greenock — A piece of plate cjf 
Twenty Sovereigns value, or that sum in money. 

To the person in the foresaid district who shall, during the same 
period, have salted and cured, or have pickled, the greatest quan- 
tity of pork, not under 5000 lbs., to be shipped as aforesaid — A 
piece of plate of Ten Sovereigns value, or that sum in money. 

CONDITIONS. 

It is required that the beef or poxk shall have been fed in Scotland, and that it 
shall be cured and packed in tierces or barrdis in a manner as similar to that prac- 
tised in Ireland as circumstances will admit The quality to be ascertained by 
such inspection on the spot as the Comxnittee after named shall appoint, to one 
of whom all intending competitors shall give notice of thdr inlenfion of competing ; 
and no beef cured previous to such notice shall be allowed in competition. 

The Committee are empowered to require satisfiictoiy evidence of the mode of 
curing, packing, or other circumstances which may appear to them material, with 
the view of ascertaining how the auring of provisions, so beneficially practised 
in Ireland, may be advantageously introduced into some districts of Scotland. 
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The Committee are farther required to certify the claims of the several competi- 
tors^ and to repoit upon the competition to the Society on or hefcae the 10th De- 
cember 1834. The following Members tlie Society are named as a Committee 
for regulating all details : — 

The Lord Provost of Glasgow ; James Ewing, Esq. of Dnnoon Cas- 
tle, M.P. ; Archibald Campbell, Esq. of Blytbswood ; Sir M. S. 
Stewart, Bart. M. P. ; Sir John Maxwell, Bart. M. P. ; Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, Bart. ; John Maxwell, Esq. M. P. ; James Oswald, 
Esq. M- P. ; Robert Wallace, Esq. of Kelly, M- P. : the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of Greenock ; the Chief Magistrate of Port Glasgow ; Alex- 
ander Smollett, Esq. younger of Bonhill ; Lome Campbell, Esq. ; 
James Denni<«toun jnu.. Esq. of Dennistonn ; James Smith, Esq. of 
Jordanbill; Colin Campbdd, Esq. Possil; Mnngo Campbell, Esq. 
Hallyards ; Dr James Cleland, Glasgow, and dand Marshall, Esq. 
Sheriff-snbstitate of Greenock. 

The Lord Provost of Glasgow and Mr Ewing, in their absence Mr 
Campbell of Hallyards, Conveners. 


CLASS VI. 

COTTAGES. 

Premiums in money to cottagers for the cleanest 
KEPT cottages. 

DISTRICTS. 

1. The County of Argyll. 

2. The Cofunty of Kmcardine. 

3. The County of Renfreiv, 

4. The County of Forfar. 

In order to excite the attention of Cottagers to keeping their 
cottages neat and clean. Ten Premiums of Ttvo Sovereigns each, 
will be awarded to Ten Cottagers in each of the above Districts, 
paying L. 5 of rent or under— or whose cottage and land annexed 
to it does not exceed that annual value — who shall be certified by 
two members of the Society, resident in the district, or by one mem- 
ber of the Society and the clergyman of the parish, to have been 
distinguished for the general neatness and cleanliness of the interior 
as well as the exterior of his or her cottage, (including the garden, 
should there be one attached to it), and to be deserving, on that 
account, of this mark of the Sodety'^s approbation. 
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COITDITIONS. 

The certificate must bear that the cottage has be^ peisocally inspected by the 
parties granting it^ and must ^ve some description of the merits of the cottager^ 
in respect of the manner in which the cottage as well as the immediatelj adjoin- 
ing space have been kept, specifying, at the same time, the name, deagnation, 
and residence of the competitor. For the First and Second Districts, the cer- 
tificates must be transmitted to the Secretary of the Society, on or b^oie the 
10th of November ISSi, and for the Third and Fourth, on or before the 10th of 
November 1833- 

Should there be more than ten competitors in each district, the Society will be 
influenced by the circumstances of the case in deciding what claims are to be pre- 
iened ; but, in every case, their decision will have regard exclusively to the neat- 
ness and cleanness with which the cottage and immediately adjoining space have 
beau kept, and not the construction of the cottage, or to the materials of which 
it is composed. 

^ 2. MEDALS TO COTTAGERS. 

In the view of giving still farther encouragement to Cottagers of 
the above description, who do not reside in the counties in which 
the regular premiums are in operation at the time, and, at the same 
time, of giving aid to local associations and public spirited indivi. 
duals, establishing or continuing^ at their own expense, premiums 
for the like object, the Society have assigned Six Cottage Medals 
annually to such associations or public spirited individuals as apply 
for the same, and may be desirous to add that testimony of appro- 
badoD to such premiums as they themselves bestow. Applications 
for these medals must be accompanied by a report, certified in the 
terms required by the preceding conditions, describing the merits 
of the cottager, and the nature of the encouragement which has been 
afforded by the parties applying. 

3. MEDALS FOR TILLAGES. 

As it is derirable to excite a similar spirit of improvement among 
the working classes in villages, having a population under 500 per- 
sons, and where there is no estabibhed system of police, the Society 
is ready to grant medals annually to any benevolent association wish- 
ing to co-operate with the Society, in the important design of pro- 
moting greater attention to cleanliness and order in any such vil- 
lages, and to contribute rewards from funds raised in their respec- 
tive localities. Medals will likewise be placed at the disposal of any 
two or more Members of the Society forming themselves into a 
Committee for the improvement of a village with which they may 
be locally connected. 

Local Associations or Committees intending to avail themselves of 
this offer, are requested to transmit a report of their regulations and 
intended plan of prcx^eedings to the Society, on or before the 1st of 
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July annually, aftci' which ihey will be informed of the proportion 
of Medals which the Society can put at their disposal. 

Associations or local Committees which may have Medals granted 
to them, will be required to send an account of their appUcation, 
with observations on the degree of effect which ma}’ appear to have 
been produced on the habits of competitors. 

4. PREMIUMS TO COTTAGERS FOR PROMOTING ATTENTION TO THE 
CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT OF BEES- 
DISTRICTS. 

1. The Coimties of Lirdithgow arid Stirling, 

2 . Tfte Counties of Sutherland and Caithness. 

To the Cottager in the first District paying £5 of rent, or under, 
or whose cottage and land annexed to it does not exceed that annual 
value, who, between 1st June and 1st October 1834, shall have rais- 
ed the greatest number of Hives of Bees, not fewer than Seven, 
from stocks of his or her own property, none of the hives weighing 
under 20 lb., exclusive of the weight of the material of the hive or 
skep — A Premium of Five Sovereigns. 

To the Cottager in the same District who shall have raised tlie 
second greatest number, as aforesaid — Three Sovereigns. 

To the Cottager in the same District who shall have raised the 
third greatest number, as aforesaid — ^Two Sovereigns. 

Certificates of the number of Hives, and their several weights, mak- 
ing allowance for the wdght of the skeps, (which are to be 
weighed before being used,) agned by two Members of the So- 
ciety resident in the neighbourhood, or by one Member and the 
Clergyman of the parish, to be transmitted to the Secretary on 
or before 10th November 1834. 

Similar Premimns will he given in tlie second District ibr Hives 
raised between the 1st Jane and 1st October 1835. 


CLASS Vll. 

WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 

1. HONORARY PREMIUM FOB PLANTING. 

To the Proprietor who shall communicate to the Society, on or 
before the 10th of November in any year, a satisfactory Report on 
the Planting of Land, founded on experiment ; and who shall, ac- 
cordingly, have planted on his own property an extent of not less 
than Own Hundred and Fifty^ Acres, within a period of five years 
preceding the date of his Report— The Gold Medal. 
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It is required that the Report shall relate more especially to the 
tract of land which forms the subject of the communication, 
detailing the necessary particulars regarding its soil, climate, 
and exposure ; the kinds, ages, and number of the plants used ; 
the mode of planting adopted, and the expenses of the work ; 
and the writer is in'vited to state those more general observa- 
tions on the principles and practice of planting which his know- 
ledge and experience on the sulject may enable him to commu- 
nicate. 


2. COLLECTING THE SEEDS OP THE PINUS SYLVESTEIS FROM 
NATIVE TREES. 

To the person in Scotland who shall, between the 30th of Octo- 
ber 1833, and the 30th of October 1836, have collected and sown, 
or sold for sowing, the greatest quantity of Seeds of the Pinus Syl- 
vestris, from healthy and free growing trees of natural growth in 
the Highland Districts of the counties of Aberdeen, Moray, and In- 
verness, or who shall have imported from Norway, Sweden, Ger- 
many, or Switzerland, and sown, or sold for sowing, the largest quan- 
tity of the same kind of native seed, taken from full-grown healthy 
trees in these countries, and in no case from the immediate vianity of 
the sea, — the quantity not to be less than 1000 lbs. of clean seeds — 
A Premium of Twenty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value. 

Clompetitors to transmit to the Secretary of the Society, ou or be- 
fore the 10th of November 1836, affidavits in support of the 
collection of the seed from proper trees, and specifying the 
quantity, the district where collected, or the place from which 
it was imported, and of its having been sown or sold, and, in the 
latter case, the name of the purchaser to be spedfied. The cost 
price, and, if sold, the price obtained, to be also stated. 

3. RAISING LARCH FROM NATIVE SEED. 

To the Nurseryman, or other person in Scotland, who shall, be- 
tween the 30th October 1833 and 30th October 1835, have raised 
and sold for planting the greatest number of plants, not being fewer 
than one million, of the Larix Europea^ or Larch Fir, from seed 
imported from the Tyrol, or other regions of the Alps, to which it 
is indigenous, and taken off healthy trees in that country — ^Twenty- 
five Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value. 

Competitors to transmit to the Secretary of the Society, on or be- 
fore the 10th of November 1835, affidavits in support of the 
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collection of the seed, specifying the quantity, and the particu- 
lar re^on in which it was collected, with certificates signed by 
two members of the Society, spedfying the soil and state of the 
plants in the nursery-ground, and an affidavit of the number of 
plants sold, to be planted out for timber, and spedfying the 
name of the purchaser. The cost and price obtained to be also 
stated. 

4. INTRODUCTION OF TREES NEW IN THE CULTIVATION OF 
SCOTLAND. 

To the person who shall, on or before the 20th October in any 
year, report to the Society the introduction of any New Species of 
Tree suited to the climate of Scodand — The Honorary Silver Medal, 
or a Piece of Plate of such value as the communication may be ad- 
judged to deserve. 

Satisffictory evidence will be required that the tree introduced is 
new to Scotland, and congenial to its soil and climate. A par- 
tiicolar account of the tree, indudiug the manner in which it is 
raised, and its after-management in its native coontry, or the 
condition in which it grows spontaneously, together with the cir- 
cumstances which led to its introduction, must be furnished. 
A specimen of the wood to accompany the Report, if the Re- 
porter is able to do so. An account of the management adopt- 
ed since the introduction of the tree into this country, mast also 
be given. 


CLASS VIIL 

IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY AND USEFUL 
MACHINES. 

To the person who shall invent or improve any Instrument or 
Machine applicable to Husbandry or Rural Economy, and which, 
from its utility in saving labour or expense, simplicity, or cheapness 
of construction, or other circumstances, shall be deemed by the So- 
ciety deserving of public notice — ^The Silver Medal, or such sum 
in money as the communication shall appear to deserve. 

The account of the implement must be accompanied by a model 
made according to a definite scale, to be deposited in the So- 
diety’s Museum. The model to be of sufficient dimensions, 
formed of wood or metal; and the notice or description trans- 
mitted with it must spediy, according to the best of the inven- 
tor’s abililies, the purpose for which his invention or improve- 
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CLASS IX. 

GENERAL SHOW OF LIVE STOCK 

AGRICULTURAL IVIBETING AT ABERDEEN IN 1834. 

The Society having resolved to hold the General Show of Live- 
Stock and Agricultural Meeting for 1884 at Aberdeen, the following 
Premiums are offered to be then awarded by the Society, mded by 
liberal donations from the Noblemen and Gendemen of the Coun- 
ties, and from the Local Associations more immediately connected 
with the Show. 


§ I. CATTLE. 

SHOKT-HOEN BEE ED. 

Class I. For the best Bull, of the pure bhort-hom breed, not 
exceeding six years and ten months old — Twenty Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

It is a condition attached to the above Premiums, that the exhibitor 
shall be obliged to keep the prize bull within the fi)ur counties of 
Aberdeen^ Banff, Forfar, and Kincardine, and to allow him to 
serve at least forty cows during the season 1335, on payment of 
ten shillings and sixptnce for each cow. 

II. For the best Cow, of the pure short-bom breed, not exceed- 
ing ten years and ten months old — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto, — Five Sovereigns. 

III. For the best Heifer, of the same breed, not exceeding thirty- 
four months old— Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto, — ^Five Sovereigns. 

IV. For the best Heifer, of the same breed, not exceeding 
twenty-two months old — Seven Sovereigns. 

ABEBDEEESHIBE BREED. 

V. For the best Bull, of the above breed, not exceeding seven 
years and ten months old — ^Twenty Soverdlgns. 

VI. For the best Cow, of the same breed, not exceeding ten 
years and ten months old — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — Seven Sovereigns. 

VII. For the best Heifer, of the same breed, not exceeding 
thirty-four months old — Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — ^Five Sovereigns. 
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VIII- For the best ditto, not exceeding twenty-two months old 
— Seven Sovereigns. 

IX. For the best Ox, of same breed, not exceeding four years 
and ten months old — Ten Sovereigns. 

X. For the best pair of Oxen, of same breed, not exceeding four 
years and ten months old — ^Fifteen Sovereigns. 

ABEBDEEN AND ANGUS POLLED BREED. 

XI. For the best Bull, of the above breed, not exceeding seven 
years and ten months old — Twenty Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto— Ten Sovereigns. 

It is a condition attached to the above premiums for bulls, in 
Classes V. and XL, that the exhibitors shall be obliged to keep 
the premium bulls witbin the four counties, and allow them to 
serve at least forty cows each during the season 18B5, on payment 
of live shillings for each cow. 

XII. For the best Cow, of the same breed, not exceeding ten 
years and ten months old — Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — Seven Sovereigns. 

XIII. For the best Heifer, of the same breed, not exceeding 
thirty-four months old — Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto, — ^Five Sovereigns. 

For the best ditto, not exceeding twenty-two months old— Seven 
Sovereigns. 

XIV. For the best Ox, of the same breed, not exceeding four 
years and ten months old — Ten Sovereign*;. 

XV. For the best ditto, not exceeding forty-six months old — 
Seven Sovereigns. 

WEST HIGHLAND BBEED. 

XVI. For the best Cow, of the pure West Highland breed, not 
exceeding ten years and ten months old — Ten Sovereigns. 

XVII. For the best two Oxen, of the same breed, not exceeding 
four years and ten months old — ^Fifteen Sovereigns. 

ANY BBEED. 

XVHI. For the best Ox, of any age or breed, pure or cross, 
shewing the most symmetry, fat, and weight — Ten Sovereigns. 

CBOSSES. 

XIX. For the best Ox, first cross of short-horn with Aberdeen, 
BanfP, Forfar, or Xincardine stock, of any age, shewing most sym- 
metry, fat,^ jHpud weight— Ten Sovereigns. 
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XX. For the best Ox, first cross with the short-horn, not ex- 
ceeding forty-six months old, shewing most symmetry, fat, and weight 
— Seven Sovereigns. 

XXI. For the best ditto, not exceeding thirty-four months old 
— Seven Sovereigns. 

§ 11. HOBSES. 

Class I. For the best Draught Stallion, not exceeding eight 
years and five months old — ^Fifty Sovereigns. 

It is a condition attached to this Premium^ that the Exhibitor shall 
be obliged to let out the Prize Horse for season 1835, to serve 
within the four counties, provided the owner of the horse shall 
be guaranteed in a subscription of L. 80, for serving mares at 
twenty sbillings per bead ; tbe District in which the horse is to 
serve to be determined by lot, drawn nnder the superintendence 
of the Judges, and evidence must be produced that the Prize 
Horse has had produce. 

For the second best ditto (under the same conditions) — ^Thirty 
Sovereigns. 

Note. — ^These two Premiums open to England. 

II. For the best draught Stallion, not exceeding three years and 
five months old, being the boiia fide property of a residenter in any 
one of the four counties — Thirty Sovereigns. 

It is a condition attached to this premium, that the horse shall serve 
mares within the four counties, daring the year 1835, at twenty 
shillings per head. 

III. For the best breeding Mare, for Agricultural purposes, 
having had at least one Foal — Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto, — Seven Sovereigns. 

IV. For the best pmr of Work Horses or Mares, not under four 
nor above ten years and five months old — Ten Sovereigns. 

V. For the best Colt, for Agricultural purpo.ses, being a Gklding^ 
and not exceeding thirty-four months old — Eight Sovereigns. 

VI. For the best Filly, for Agricultural purposes, not exceed- 
ing thiriy-four months old — ^Eight Sovereigns. 

§ IIL SWINE. 

Class I. For the best Boar — Seven Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto, — Five Sovereigns. 

IT. For the best Sow— Five Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto, — ^Fcur Sovereigns. 

HI. For the best three Pigs, not exceeding fifteen months old 
— ^Four Sovereigns. 

For the second best three ditto, — ^Three Sovereigns. 

These premiums to be awarded for animals that are considfsred 
most profitable and best suited for the purpose of caring Mess 
Pork. 
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BLACK-FACED BBEED. 

Class L For the best tuto Tups, not exceeding forty-five months 
old — ^Fi\e Sovereigns. 

II. For the best pen of four Ewes, not exceeding five years and 
seven months old, selected from a hirsel of a regular breeding stock, 
not fewer than 100, and the pen having reared Lambs for the sea- 
son to the 10th July — ^Five Sovereigns. 

III. For the best pen of five Gimmers — ^Five Sovereigns. 

IV. For the best pen of three Wedders, not more than four years 
and seven months old — ^Five Sovereigns. 

V. For the best pen of three Wedders, of any age^ showing most 
symmetry, fat, and weight — ^Five Sovereigns. 

WHITE-FACED BREED. 

VI. For the best two Tups, of the indigenous white-faced breed 
of Scotland — ^Five Sovereigns. 

VII. For the best pen of four Ewes, of the same breed — ^Five 
Sovereigns. 

CHEVIOT BREED. 

VIII. For the best two Tups, not exceeding forty-five months 
old— Five Sovereigns. 

IX. For the best pen of five Ewes, not exceeding five years and 
seven months old— Five Sovereigns. 

LEICESTER BREED. 

X. For the best Tup, not under two years old— Five Sovereigns. 

XI. For the best two Ewes, not excesding four years and seven 
months old — ^Five Sovereigns. 

CROSS BREED. 

XII. For the best pen of three Wedders, a cross between Che- 
viot Ewes and Leicester Tups, and shewing most symmetry, fat, 
and weight — ^Five Sovereigns. 

XIII. For the best pen of three Wedders, a cross between Che- 
viot Hams and Black-faced Ewes— Five Sovereigns. 

§ V. EXTEA STOCK, IMPLEMENTS, EOOT^ AND SEEDS. 

For Extra Stock of any kind, not shown for any of the above 
Premiums, and not exceeding in one lot five Cattle, or ten Sheep, 
and for Implements, Hoots, Seeds, &c. Premiums will be awarded 
and apportioned, by the Committee and Judges, in Money, Plate, 
or Hoaoraxy Medals, to the value, in whole, of Fifty Sovereigns. 
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§ VI. PRODUCTS OF LIVE STOCK. 

CUBING B OTTER. 

To the Owner of the Dairy in the Counties of Aberdeen, Kincar- 
dine, Forfar, or Banff, who shall make and cure the best quality of 
Butter for the market, not being less than fi've cwt. (112 lbs. to the 
cwt. of 16 oz. to the lb.) during the season 18S4 — Six Sovereigns. 

For the second best quality as aforesaid — ^Four Sovereigns. 

The Butter must he certified on oath to have been made and cured 
on the Competitor’s farm, daring the season 1834, and the affi- 
davit most be lodged with Mr Burnett or the Secretary, and 
must bear that the sample of one or more kits or firkins pro- 
duced is a ffiir average of the quantity made and cured as afore* 
said. 

MAKING CHEESE. 

To the person in the Counties of Aberdeen, Kincardine, Forfar, 
or BanfP, who shall produce the best specimen of Sweet or full Milk 
Cheese, made of any variety that he finds most profitable for the mar- 
ket — Six Sovereigns. 

For the second best specimen of Sweet-milk Cheese of any va- 
riety — ^Four Sovereigns. 

The whole quantity of the variety of Cheese produced, made by 
each Competitor during the season, must not be less than one 
cwt. (112 lb. of 16 oz.) ; and a certificate on oath must be lodged 
with Mr Bnmett, or the Secretary, that two or more cheeses to 
be produced, are a fidr average of the kind competing, made in 
that year by the Competitor. 

SKlM-MILK CHEESE. 

Premiums wiD also be awarded for the best quality of cheese 
made from skimmed milk, the particulars of which will be found in 
Class V, § 2. of this advertisement. 

MEMORANDUM REGARDING SWEEPSTAKES. 

Lists for Sweepstakes will be made up in due time for those 
Classes of Stock which may appear most likely to meet the views 
of Exhibitors. In the mean time,, nominations may be made to 
the Secretary of the Society at Edinburgh, or to Messrs Burnett, 
Aberdeen. 

GENERAL REGULATIONS- 

1. The Competition will take place at Aberdeen, on Friday the 3d 
of October 1834 

2. The Competition is open to Stodk from any part of Scotland, and 
the Premiums for the Draught Stallions are c^»en also to England. 
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3- The name, residence, and post-town of the Exhibitor, the name 
of the Breed, the number of the Class in which the Animals are to be 
exhibited, their age, and, in the case of Fat Stock, the kind of food on 
which they have been fed, must be regularly certified, and the Certifi- 
cate s^ed by the Exhibitor, agreeably to the form annexed, must be 
duly lodged, as required by Article 7th. — ^The name and reoidence of the 
Breeder, and the Pedigree of the Stock, so far as known, must also be 
given. 

4- In estimating the ages above prescribed for competing Stock, the 
following rules are to be observed : — ^viz. The age of Cattle, in all the 
Classes, will be calculated from the 1st of January of the year in which 
they were calved ; of Horses firom the 1st of May of the year in which 
they were foaled ; and of Sheep from the 1st of March of the year in 
which they were lambed. 

5. It is not required as a Condition that any of the following descrip- 
tions of Stock, viz. Bulls, Cows, or Heifers, of the Short-Hom breed, 
entire Horses, Mares, Boars and Sows* Leicester Bams and Ewes, shall 
have been bred in Scotland, provided they be honajide the property of an 
exhibitor in Scotland, from 1st March 18^, except the Draught Stallions. 
All other descriptions of Stock (extra Stock excepted) must have been 
bred in Scotland. Evidence will also be required that the Bulls for which 
Premiums are awarded have had produce during the preceding season. 

d. No Distillery-fed Cattle will be allowed to compete for Premiums 
in any of the classes. Cows exhibited for Premiums must have had a 
Calf during the year 1834. Bulls, Cows, or Heifers, which shall appear 
to have been fattened for the butcher, idiall not be entitled to compete, — 
the object being to have animals of that description for the purpose of 
Breeding. 

7- The certificates must be lodged with the Secretary before twelve 
o’clock on Saturday tbe 27th of September, at which time a list will be 
made up by him ; and no Stock will be allowed to enter into competition, 
or to be shown, which is not included in that list. Printed formi of Cer- 
tificates may be had on application at the Society’s Hall, No. 6, Albyn 
Place, Edinburgh, or at Messrs Burnett's Office, Belmont Street, Aber- 
deen. On or before Friday the 2Gth of September, the Secretary will be 
at Aberdeen, toansuer inquiries, attend to details, and to receive certifi- 
cates. In the mean time, certificates may be lodged with him at Edin> 
burgh, or with Messrs Barnett at Aberdeen. 

8. A responsible person, on the part of the Exhibitor, must attend 
when the certificates are lodged, to give explanation, if it should be 
necessary, and receive instructions as to matters of detail at the Exhibi- 
tion. The person or persons so attending must be acquainted with the 
various particulars required to be certified regarding the Stock of which 
they are in charge, more especially the mode of feeding in the case of 
Fat Stock ; and it shall be competent to the Committee to require the 
Exhibitor, or tbe person in charge of the Stock, to confirm tbe certifi- 
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cates upon oath on the day of competition, in such cases as they think 
necessary. 

9. A ticket or order will be ddirered by the Secretary to the person 
in charge of each lot, for its being received into the Show Yard ; and 
no Stock whatever can come within the premises without such warrant. 
One servant only for eadi lot can be admitted, who must afterwards 
continue in dbarge of that lot in the Show Yard. Bulls must be secured 
by a ring or screw in the nose, with a chain or rope attached, otber¥fdse 
they cannot be admitted into the Show Yard. There are screws for 
temporary use, which competitors will find it convenient to provide for 
buUs that have not been usually ringed. 

10. The Stock exhibited for the Premiums are to be fed solely on farm 
produce, including oil-cake, — but excluding distillery wash and grains. 

If oil-cake has been used, the quantity is to be stated in the certificate. 

11. The distance each animal travels to the Show, and, in the case of 
Fat Stock, the date of being put to fatten, to be mentioned. 

12. A competitor may show more than one lot in any class, but shall 
not gain more than one Preminm for Stock in the same class. It shall 
not be competent to enter a lot in one class, and afterwards to withdraw 
it for competition in another class, unless by directions of the Committee. 
An animal having already gained the first preminm in his class, at any 
of the Society's General Shows of Stock, which have been held at Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Perth, Dnmficies, Inverness^ Kelso, or Stirling, is not to 
be shown again in competition in the same class, bat may be exhibited as 
Extra Stock, or entered for Sweepstakes. 

13. Gentlemen intending to exhibit Extra Stock, must intimate to the 
Secretary, and describe the Stock to be shewn, six days before the com- 
petition. Sweepstakes to he reported in due time, in order that proper 
Judges may be appointed, and other necessary arrangements made. 

14. rke Stock exhibited will not be distinguished in the Show Yard 
by the name of the breeder, feeder, or owner (until after the premiums 
are decided), but by lickeis or numbers to be affixed to each lot, corres- 
ponding to the list to be made up by the Secretary. 

15. The Committee of the Society appointed to conduct the arrange- 
ments for the Show, will appoint skilful persons to act as Judges for the 
several classes, and to report to the Committee the lots, which, in their 
opinion, are entitled to premiums. In forming their opinion, the Judges 
will have regard to the instructions to he delivered for their guidance, 
and particularly to symmetry, size, early maturity, purity, and general 
qualities characteristic of the different breeds they have to judge of, mak- 
ing due allowance for age, feeding, and circumstances peculiar to the 
cases which come before them. 

16. The Committee of the Society, and the Jndges to be named by 
them, will begin to view the Stock on the morning of the Show, at ten 
o'clock precisely : and the usual time will be allowed to the Judges for 
examining the Stock and forming their opinion, before the admission of 
any person, except a servant in the charge of each lot. To prevent con- 
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fusion^ the dijOTerent lots must be brought to the ground, at or before eight 
o’clodk in the morning. 

17- On their arrival at the gate, instructions will be given as to the 
particular part of the Show Yard to be occupied by each class. The 
Stock will be withdrawn, and the Show Yard shut at four o’clock. 

18. Persons intending to exhibit Implements, Routs, or Seeds, must 
communicate with the Secretary, and lodge with him a memorandum 
descriptive of the articles to be shown, at least live days before the Meet- 
ing. 

Finally, no change can, under any circumstances, be made upon the 
General Regulations established by the Society for Agricultural Meet- 
ings and General Shows of Live Stock, unless regularly submitted and 
approved of at a meeting of the Directors in Edinburgh, and duly inti- 
mated to Competitors. 

His Grace the Duke of Bucdeuch and Queensbery, K.T. the President 
of the Society ; His Grace the Duke of Gordon, G. C. B., and the other 
Most Noble and Right Honourable the Vice-Presidents, the Lord Lieute- 
nants, Vice Lieutenants, and Conveners of the four Counties, with an ade- 
quate number of the Members of the Society resident in the districts im- 
mediately connected with the Meetixtg, together with the Secretaries of 
the Local Agricultural Associations, have been appointed a Committee for 
regulating all details connected with the Agricultural Meeting and Gene- 
ral Show of Live Stock at Aberdeen. — ^Robert Grant, Esq- of Tillyfour, 
Convener of the County of Aberdeen; in his absence, John Boswell,- 
Esq, of Balmuto and Kingcausie, to be Convener of the Committee. 

A deputation of the Directors of the Society will be at Aberdeen two 
days before the Meeting. 

X'OIIM OF CERTIFICATE BEFORE REFERRED TO AS APPLICABLE TO 
FAT OXEN. 

I near in the county of , do certify. That my Ox 

(or Oxen, as the case may he), of the breed of Live Stock to be shown at 

the General Show of lave Stock at Aberdeen, for the Premium in Class 
was bred by Mr of ; he is now years and months 

old, and wsis fed by me on The weight of cake or seed (if any) he 

consumed was lbs- ; and the quantity (if any) of corn, . He has not 

at any been fed on distillery wash or grains. He will have to travel on fbot 

or thereby, from the place of feeding to the Show at Aberdeen. He was first 
put up to frtten on or about the day of Witness my hand 

this day of 18S1. 

Signature of 1 
the Exhibitor. S 

Any observations as to the animal’s appearance, and state of flesh when 
put up to feed, or other particulars which the Exhibitor may think ma- 
terial, and more especially the pedigree, may be subjoined to the above 
certificate. The certificates for Breeding Stock, and for Horses, Sheep, 
and Pigs, will be varied in conformity to the regulations applicable to 
these descrii||tions of Stock. 

If the 1^ fibs not been bred by the Exhibitor, it is particularly re- 
quested that the Breeder, if known, may be mentioned. 
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CLASS X. 

GENERAL SHOW OF LIVE STOCK 

AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT AYR IN 1835. 

The Society having resolved to hold the General Show of lAse 
Stock and Agricultural Meeting for 1835 at Ayr, the following 
Fremiums are offered to be then awarded by the Society, aided by 
liberal donations from the Noblemen and Gentlemen of the Coun- 
ties, and from the Local Associations more immediately connected 
with the Show. ^ 

§ I. CATTLE. 

AYRSHIRE BREEO, 

Class I, For the best Bull, not under three years nor exceed- 
ing ax years and ten months old — ^Twenty Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — Ten Sovereigns, 

II. For the best Bull, calved after 1st January 1833 — ^Ten 
Sovereigns. 

Few the second best ditto — ^Pive Sovereigns. 

It is a condidon attached to the above preniiiims, that the exhibit- 
ors shall let out the Bulls for season 1836, to serve in a district 
including a circuit of thirty miles round Ayr, provided a hire of 
L.20 be offered in addition to the premium gained, with the ex- 
pense of conveyance and keep. 

III. For the best Cow of any age — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second ditto — Seven Sovereigns. 

IV. For the best Cow, not under four years old, showing most 
symmetry, fat, and weight, fed exclusively on farm produce — Seven 
Sovereigns. 

V. For the best two Heifers calved after the 1st January 1833 — 
Ten Soverrigns. 

Fot the second best two ditto— Five Sovereigns. 

VI. For the best two Quey Stirks, not exceeding twenty-one 
months old — ^Five Sovereigns. 

VII. For the best Ox of any age, shewing most symmetry, fat, 
and weight — Seven Sovereigns. 

VIII. For the best two Oxen, calved after 1st January 183^, 
shewing most ^mmetry, fat, and weight — Ten Sovereigns. 

IX. For the best two Oxen, calved after 1st January 1831, shew- 
ing most symmetry, fat, and weight — Ten Sovereigns. 
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GALLOWAY BREED. 

X. For the best Bull, not under two years and not exceeding six 
years and ten months old — ^Fifteen Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — Seven Sovereigris. 

A condition similar to ihat in Class I. is attached to the premiums 
in Glass X. 

XI. For the best two Oxen, not under three years old, shewing 
most symmetry, fat, and weight — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

XII. For the best two Spayed Hdfers, not under three years 
old, shewing most symmetry, fat, and weight — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

XIII. For the best Breeding Cow, not under three years old — 
Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — ^Five ^vereigns. 

XIV. For the best two Queys, not exceeding thirty-three months 
old — ^Ten Soverei^s. 

For the second oest two ditto — ^Five Sovereigns. 

SHORT HORN BREED. 

XV. For the best Bull, not exceeding four years and ten months 
old — ^Twenty Sovereigns. 

A condition similar to that in Class I. is attached to the premhun 
in Class XV., provided a hire of L. 50 be offered, including the 
premium, with the expense of conveyance and keep. 

XVL For the best two Steers of the short-hom breed, calved 
after 1st January 1833, shewing most symmetry, fat, and weight — 
Ten Sovereigns. 

XVII. For the best Ox of any age — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

WEST HIGHLAND BREED. 

XVIII. For the best two Oxen, shewing most symmetry, fat, 
and|weight — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best two ditto — Seven Sovereigns. 

CROSS BREEDS. 

XIX. For the best Ox, a cross between the Ayrshire and Gal- 
loway breeds, shewing most symmetry, fat and weight — Seven Sove- 
reigns. 

XX. For the best Ox, a cross between the Ayrshire and Short- 
homed breeds, shewmg most symmetry, fat, and wmgbt — Seven So- 
vereigns. 

XXI. For the best Ox, a cross between the Short-horned and 
Galloway breeds, shewing most symmetry, fat, and weight— 'Seven 
Sovereigns. 

ANY BREED. 

XXII. For the best Ox of any breed, pure or cross, i^ewing 
most symmetry, fet, and weight— Ten Sovereigns. 

XXlII. For the best Ox of any breed, pure ot cross, fed ex- 
clusively on farm produce— Tto Sovereigns. 
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§ II. SHEEP. 

BLACK-FACED BREED. 

Class I. For the best two Tups^ not exceeding forty-five months 
old — ^Five Sovereigns. 

II. For the best Pen of five Ewes, not exceeding five years and 
seven months old, selected from a hirsel of a regular breeding stock 
not fewer than 100, and the pen having reared lambs for the season 
to the 1st J uly — Five Sovereigns. 

III. For the best pen of five Gimmers — ^Five Sovereigns. 

IV. For the best pen of five Dinmonts — ^Five Sovereigns. 

V. For the best pen of five Wedders, four years old, bred on 
hill pasture since twelve months old^ — ^Five Sovereigns. 

VI. For the best pen of five Wedders, of any age, shewing roost 
symmetry, fat, and weight — Five Sovereigns. 

CHEVIOT BREED. 

VII. For the best two Tups, not exceeding forty-five months old 
— ^Five Sovereigns. 

VIII. For the best pen of five Ewes, not exceeding five years 
and seven months old — ^Five Sovereigns. 

LEICESTER BREED. 

IX. For the best Tup — ^Five Sovereigns. 

X. For the best two Ewes, not exceeding four years and seven 
months old — Five Sovereigns. 

CROSS BREED. 

XI. For the best pen of three Wedders of any age, a Cross be- 
tween the Black-faced and Cheviot breeds, shewing most symmetry, 
fat, and weight — ^Five Soverdgns. 

XIL For the best pen of three Wedders of any age, a Cross be- 
tween the Leicester and Cheviot breeds, sheving most symmetry, 
fat, and wdght — ^Five Sovereigns. 

§ IIL HORSES. 

Class I. For the best Stallion for the improvement of the brped 
of Draught Horses, not exceeding eight years and five months old 
— ^Thirty Sovereigns. 

Evidence most he produced that the Prize Horse has had produce, 
and it is a condition attached to the Premium, that the Exhi- 
bitor shall he obliged to let out the Prize Horse for season 
1836, to serve in a district including a drcuit not exceeding 
twenty-five miles round Ayr, provided a snbscription of Sixty 
Sovereigns shall be offered at the Show, or within two months 
after it. Tlie number of Mares to he served not to exceed 
^sixty, and the charge to be One Sovereign for each. 
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II. For the best Breeding Mare for agricultural purposes, not 
exceeding twelve years old, having had at least one foal — Ten So- 
\ereigns. 

III. For the best Gelding or Filly for agricultural purposes, not 
exceeding thirty-four months old, hma fide the property of the 
Exhibitor — ^Five Sovereigns. 

IV. For the best Stallion of the Cleveland breed, not exceeding 
eight years and five months old — ^Twenty Sovereigns. 

Evidence must he produced that the prize Horse has had produce. 
The Exhibitor shall he obliged to let out the Prize Horse for 
season J836, to serve in a district not exceeding a circuit of 
twenty-five miles round Ayr, provided One Hundred Sove- 
reigns, including the Premium, shall he offered at the Show, or 
within two months after it. The charge for the service of each 
Mare to he L. 1, 1 Is« 6d. 

§ IV, SWINE. 

Class I. For the best Boar— Five Sovereigns. 

II. For the best Sow, — ^Five Sovereigns. 

III. For the best three Pigs, not exceeding forty weeks old — 
Five Soverrigns. 

In awarding the Premiums for this description of Stock, attention 
will he paid to the breeds most suitable for being reared and 
fed for family use. The name of the breed to he specified in 
the certificate. 

§ V, EXTRA STOCK, IMPLEMENTS, ROOTS, AND SEEDS, 

For Extra Stock of any kind, not shown for any of the above 
Premiums, and not exceeding in one lot five Cattle, or ten Sheep, 
and for Implements, Roots, Seeds, &c. Premiums will be awarded 
and apportioned, by die Committee and J udges, in Money, Plate, 
or Honorary Medals, to the value, in whole, of Fifty Sovereigns. 

EXHIBITION OF WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 

The Committee being of opmion, that it will add materially to 
the utility and interest of the Meeting, have resolved that there 
shall be an Exhibition or the Woollen Manue act ores of the 
District on the day of the Show, and proper arrangements will ac^ 
cordingly be made for the display of the specimens, and for suitable 
notices of the article** to be exhibited. Farther particulars will be 
intimated in the advertisement of next year. 
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GENEBAL BE6ULATZQNS. 

The Competition will take place at Ayr, in the end of September or b^ninff 
of October 1835* The particular day will be afterwards intimated* “ 

The competition is open to Stock from any pari of Scotland. 

^ It is not required as a condition that any of the following descriptions of Stodb 
viz. Bulls, Cows, or Heifers, of the short-homed breed, entire Horses, Mare^ 
Boars, and Soan^ Ii^icester Bams and Ewes, shall have been bred in Scotland, 
provided they shall hoiutjide be the property of an Exhibitor in Scotland, ftom 
1st of March 1835. All other description of Stock (extra Stock excepted) must 
have been bred in Scotland, and have been in the possession of Competitoie ftom 
the same date. 

Ho Distillery-fed Cattle, nor Cattle fed on oil-cake, after 1st March 1834, will 
be allowed to compete for Premiums in any of the classes; Cows exhibited for 
Premiums must have had a Calf during the year 1835. The Begulation, that 
Bulls shall have had produce, not to appfy to Class II. for young Bulls. 

In estimating the am of Stock, the same rules are to be o^Sved as are fixed 
by the fourth article <n the E^kiions for the Aberdeen Show. 

The usual Begulations of the Society, with respect to Shows of this kind, in so 
fer as applicable to the Ayr Meeting, must be stricidy adhered to ; and, in parti- 
cular, the Judges shall be instruct^ not to award Premiums to Cows (excepting 
in Class IV.), Bull% or Heifers, which shall appear to have been fettened for the 
butcher— .the object bring to have animals of the above description for the pur- 
pose of Breeding. For the Regulations generally, intending Competitors are re. 
lerred to those for the Meeting at Aberdeen. 


THE VETERINARY SCHOOL. 

TheEstabliehment is now in its Eleventh Session, under the Lec- 
turer appobted by the Society, Mr Dick, a Graduate of the Veteri- 
nary College of London. — Students from various parts of the coun- 
try have received instruction in the anatomy and diseases of the 
horse, and other domestic animals, in the best system of treatment 
and cure, in stable management, and in the most approved and sci- 
entific modes of shoeing -, several of these students have been sent 
to attend the class by Local Agricultural Associations, and others 
have attended on their own account. The hour of lecture is accom- 
modated to the convenience of students attending the Agricultural 
and other Classes in the Univerrity. Those students who attend 
two courses, and are afterwards found qualified at the annual exa- 
mination by the Committee of Medical Examinators, receive Cmi- 
ficates. 

Mr Dick occasionally delivers a Popular Course of Lectures to 
a class of gentlemen. 

The Lectures and Demonstrations for the Session 1834-35 will 
be commenced in No\ ember next, at the new Lecture^room in Clyde 
Street, Edinburgh. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE DIFFERENT QUARRIES AND MINES OP 
SCOTLAND- 

The Society, considering it to be a very important step towards 
the attainment of a Geological and Mineralogical Survey of Scot- 
land, — and a measure otherwise of general utility and interest,— 
that the nature of the Rocks and other Mineral produce should 
be ascertained with certainty and precision, by the collection of a 
complete series of specimens, to be deporited and topographically ar- 
ranged for reference in its Museum, would esteem it not only as a 
favour to the Society, but as a public benefit to the country, if the 
proprietors of estates, or the owners or lessees of the quarries or 
mines, worked in Scotland, would cause specimens of the different 
Rock-formations, Ores, and other Mineral productions of their re- 
spective districts, to be transmitted accordingly to the Society's Mu- 
seum in Edinburgh. 

These sperimens need not be more than three inehes square, by 
one and a half or two inches at 
most in thickness ; and it is de- 
rirable that each package riiould 
be accompanied oy the donor’s 
name, and a short account of the 
locality of the quarry or mine 
from which the sperimens have 
been taken ; together with a de- 
scriptive catalogue of the speci- 
mens transmitted, each of which 
must have the corresponding 
name or number pasted upon it. 

If several varieties of stone, &c. 
are seen in the same quarry, spe- 
cimeus of eadi should he sent, 
numbered according to their or- 
der of succession, marking the 
uppermost No. 1, and thence 
descending inregxdar order with 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, &C. ; and their ex- 
act portions may be shewn by a 
rough sketclM)r diagram in this 
form. 

Packages to he addressed to the care of Mr Slight, Curator of the 
Museum, at the Society’s TTall. 

Note — ^The local Assodations that may have been formed in different 
jjarts of the countiy for the encouragement of the study of Natu- 
ral History, may render themselves of the greatest service in for- 
warding a work of so much national importance, by directing and 
suj^rintending the collection and transmission of these specimens, 
as far as their influence may extend in the districts with which 
they may ^ respectively concerned. Any communications from 
ac^ addressed to the Secretary, will be thankfully 

By order of the Directors, 

CHARLES GORDON, Dep. SccrvinTy. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


The business of The Highlaeb ahh AcBiCTri.TURAL Society or Scot- 
land is conducted by a President, Four Vice-Presidents, Thirty Ordinary, and 
Ten Extraordinary Directors, a Treasurer, an Honorary Secretaiy, and a Secre- 
tary, to which last all communications are addressed. The Ordinary Directors 
are subdivided into Committees for the despatch of business, assisted occasionally 
by those Ordinary bl embers most conversant with the subjects to be discussed 
The Report of each Committee is brought before the Directors collectively for 
ferther piocedure, and these proceedings are again submitted for approbation to 
a half.yeaily General Meeting of the Society. One of the General Meetings is, 
by the Charter, appointed to be holden on the second Tuesday of January ; the 
other on such lawful dey in the months of June or July as the Directors may iix. 
Kew members are admitted at either of these General Meetings by ballot They 
pay a small annual contribution of li. 1 : 3 : C, or, iti their option, and in full of 
all future claims, a liie.subBcription of Twelve Guineas. All Meetings of Direc- 
tors, or Committees, are open ; and at these, any member may attend and deliver 
his opinion on the subjects uuder consideration, though, in cases of division, the 
Directors or bl embers of the Committees only are entitled to vote, blembers 
have access to the Society’s Idbraiy, which is annually increasing, by the pur- 
chase or donation of boohs connected with the purposes of the institution. 

When the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland was instituted in the 
year 1784, the object chiefly contemplated was the improvement of the High- 
lands, and hence the name — ^'fhe Highland Society of Scotland — ^whlch it then 
assumed. But the great increase in the number of its Members since that time, 
the happy management of its funds, and the change in the general state of the 
country, have long enabled it to extend the design of its first institution, and di- 
rect attention to every part of North Britain where industry might be excited, 
or the useful arts improved. In accordance with this extension of the purposes 
of its institution, the Society, in the Supplementary Charter lately obtained, has 
been named The Highland and Agricultural Society or Scotland. 

The Society has, neither by its Chaiters of Incorporation, nor by its prac- 
tice, been limited in its patronage to any one department of industry ; but it 
has regarded, as the fitting objects of encouragement, every application of use- 
ful labour which might tend to the general good. But altliough its patronage 
be thus extended as regards Its objects, circumstances have arisen to modify, in 
some cases, the application of it. The establishment of certain Boards, as for the 
encouragement of the Herring Fishery, and the like, has induced the Society to 
restrict its original views, and to devote its attention, and apply its funds, in a 
more especial manner, to other objects, and chiefly to Agriculture and Rural Eco- 
nomy in their various branches. 

In fulfilment of its purposes, the Society is every year accustomed to offer 
and award a variety of Premiums, as the means of eliciting and diffusing know- 
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ledge, as incitements to industiy, or as the rewards for useful undertakings. 
These relate to every subject which may be supposed to fall within the plan of 
the Institution : — such are, the Improvement of the Waste Lands of the country, 
by Tillage, by Irrigation, or by Braining, the extension of Plantation^ as the 
objects of ultimate profit, or of present embellishment and shelter^— the improve- 
ment of the breeds of Live Stock, and of the qualities of Wool, — ^the encourage- 
ment of certain domestic Manufactures, — ^the invention of Useful Machines,—. 
and, not the least in interest and Importance, the awakening the Industry of the 
Lower Banks to such pursuits as shall promote their content, by ameliorating 
their condition. 

Although certain sul^ects he thus selected as the] objects" of experiment or 
discussion, the patronage of the Sodety is not restricted to these objects. Its 
purposes being the promotion of general industiy and improvement, it receives 
with &vour every beneficial communication, and every statement of i&cts, which 
may admit of an useful application. A Mechanical Bepartment exists for re^ 
warding the original invention or subsequent improvement of all machines and 
implements fi>r Agricultural purposes, the construction of those for other branches 
of Rural Economy, and of some for domestic convenience. Models of these are 
received and preserved in the Society's Museum ; and it is proposed, that, for the 
future, descriptions shall as speedily as possible be conveyed to the Public of all 
such as may merit attention. 

Tho papers of the Society are printed periodically in “ Thb Quartzult 
J ou&VAX. 03* AoRicunTTran, akd tuc Prize Essays Amo Traksactioks of 
TUK HieH3.AyD AND Agricuxtural Society of Scotland,’* published by 
Messrs Bceackwood of Edinburgh, Mr Cadexl of London, and Messrs Cuxury 
dt Co* ofBublin. 


AU Communications relating to Premiums, as well as Papers or Reports for 
publication in the Transactions of the Society, and other suljects for the consi- 
deiation of the Directors, are to be addressed to Charles Gordon, Esq^ the Se- 
cretary of the Society, at the Society’s Hall, Albyn Place, Edinburi^ 
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NOTICE TO CANDIDATBjS, 

AND GEMNBAI. BEGXJLATIONS OF COMPETITION. 


When subjects are specially selected for competition, it is always to be un- 
derstood, That however concisely the subjects themselves be announced, ample 
information is required concerning them ; 2dy That this information shall be founds 
ed on experience or observation, and not on simple references and quotations from 
books; That it shall be digested as methodically as possible; and, 4th, That 
Brawingsi, Specimens, or Models, adapted to a defined scale (3 inches to the foot 
if convenient), shall accompany writings requiring them for illustration. 

Certain conditions are annexed to each of the various subjects of competition, 
as detailed in the list of Premiums ; and these are rigidly enforced by the So- 
ciety, as the only means of ensuring regularity in the conduct of the business^ and 
of distributing exact justice among the competitors. 

In all Essays for competition, it is expected that when fiu:ts not generally 
known are stated, they are to be authenticated by proper references. Competitors 
in Essays shall not communicate their names, but shall transmit along with the 
Essays a sealed note containing their names and addresses, and inscribed on the 
back with some distinguishing motto or device, which shall also be inscribed on the 
Essay. 'When this regulation is neglected, such Essay shall not be received in 
competition. If the Essayist has formerly gained a Premium from the Society 
fbr a paper communicated by him, it is recommended that his subsequent Essay 
shall be written in a different hand from that of the former successful Paper. 

None of the sealed notei^ except those which bear the distinguishing motto or 
device of the Essays found entitled to Premiums, will be opened, and the sealed 
note will not in any instance be opened, without the consent of the author, unless 
a Premium equal to at least one-half of the sum offered shall have been adjudged. 
But should no applicatiou be made for the Paper on or before the 1st of March in 
each year, it will be held as belonging to the Society on the terms proposed. Such 
Essays as are not found entitled to any Premium, will, with the sealed notes, be 
returned to the author^ if required. The Society is to be at liberty to publish 
the Essays^ or extracts from them, for which the Premium, or part of it, shall he 
awarded. 

Candidates are requested to observe, that, in any instance, when Essavs, Re- 
ports, or Certificates are unsatisfactory, the Society is not bound to give the re- 
ward offered ; and that in certain cases, power is reserved of giving such part only 
oi a Premium as the claim may be a^udged to deserve ; but competitors may feel 
assured that the Directors will always be inclined to judge liberally of their se- 
vcral dbims. 

In all Beports of Experiments relating to the Improvement or Management 
of land, it is expected that the expenses shall be accurately detailed. When 
Machines or Models are transmitted it must be staled whether they have been 
elsewhere exhibited or described. 

In all Premiums offered, having reference to Weight or Measure, the New 
or Imperial Standards are alone to be understood as referred to; and Competitors 
are required to state their calculatious according to these, the only legal standards, 
otherwise the claim will not be entertained. 

When the Prezmums are awarded in Plate, the Society will, in such cases as 
the Directors may see proper, allow them to be paid in num^, on the application 
of the successful Candidates. 
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PREMIUMS, &c. 


JETighland Society Mali^ 
JEdiuburgh^ Febrttary 10 . 1835 . 

The highland and agricultural SOCIETY 
OF SCOTLAND does hereby advertise. That the under- 
mentioned PREMIUMS are to be ^ven by the Society 
in the year 1835, &c. 


ESSAYS AND REPORTS. 

1 . GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS. 

Fifty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will l>e 
given to any person who shall, from actual observation, execute 
the best Geological Survey of any county or district in Scotland, 
by colouring accurately, and in the fullest detail that the scale 
will admit of, a portion of Thomson's Atlas of Scotland, folio edi- 
tion, corresponding to an extent of surface of not less than 200 
square miles, to be lodged with the Secretary on or before the 20th 
October in any year. 

Thib Map must be accompanied by a Report giving a description 
of the Geology and Mineralogy of the district represented, ac- 
companied by sections of sncli portions of it as may appear to 
require tliisa species of illustration, with an account by the author 
of the method pursued by him in conducting the operation, and 
an explanation of the cLissification and subdivision of the dif- 
ferent Rock Formations he may have thought proper to adopt. 
H e will likewise be expected to have paid paiticular attention 
to the topography of the county or district included in the sur- 
vey, so as to he able to point out any errors or omissions which 
he may have detected in the Map. He is also invited to direct 
attention to the relation existing between the nature and ferti- 
lity of the soil and the rock formations, and, in general, to com- 

h 
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manicate any thing of interest or importance which may occur to 
him, as connected with the subject of the Survey. 

Farther, for Geological Surveys deemed worthy of distinction, 
but which may not be found entitled to tho principal premium 
in the year in which they are lodged, the Society’s Gold or Sil- 
ver Medal will be awarded to the authors. And, in order to 
hold out every encouragement to Geologists to assist the So- 
ciety in the important object of completing Geological Surveys 
of the various districts of Scotland, it has been resolved that, 
should any Survey not obtain a premium in the year in which 
it is transmitted, the author shall be entitled to amend it by far- 
ther observation, and to bring it forward for competition in a 
future year. 

The first Surveys in competition for this premium, to bo lodged 
on or before the 20th of October 1835, under the conditions on 
page 7. 

Note. — ^Two Hundred Square Miles being the smallest extent for which 
the above premium of Fifty Sovereigns is, under any circumstances, to be 
awarded, will only be considered sufficient in cases in which the competi- 
tors shall have selected for the subjects of their Surveys and Ileports, 
those districts which, from the variety or the complexity of the Geological 
formations, and the importance of tlie Mineral resources they contain, 
possess the greatest degree of public interest, and at the same time re- 
q^uire the most time, labour, and talent to describe with the minuteness 
and accuracy expected. 

It must, therefore, he distinctly understood, that the Maps and Descriptions 
of less interesting parts of the country in which a more uniform Geological 
structure, and a greater sameness of mineral character are found to pre- 
vail, will not be entitled to that premium, unless they shall comprehend 
such an increase in the number of square miles beyond the minimum ex- 
tent above specified, as the Direetom may Jiuige to be fairly proportioned 
to the circumstances of the case in these respects, and to the comparative 
facility with which the work may consequently appear to have been per- 
formed. 

2. REPORTS OK COAL DISTRICTS. 

The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns, will be given for the best 
Geological Rpd Mineralogical Reports upon each of the under- 
mentioned Coel Districts, viz. 

!• The Co^I Districts in the counties of Haddington and Edin- 
burgh. 

2. That portion of the Coal District between the Tay and 
Forth, which did not form any part of the Report received last 
year, viz. in the counties of Clackmannan, Perth, Stirling, Kin- 
ross, and the northern and western parts of Fife. 

S, The Coal District between the rivers Forth and Clyde, in the 
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counties of Linlithgow and Lanark, and extending into the adja- 
cent shires of Stirling and Dumbarton, including also the Coal 
Basins south of the Clyde, in Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire. 

4. The Coal Districts of Ayrshire, including the detached Coal 
Basins on the Rivers Nith and Esk, in Dumfries-shire. 

In these Reports, it is expected that, besides a general description 
of the District, the principal Shaft Sections, showing the regular 
order of superposition and succession, as well as the thickness 
of the different strata and beds which have been passed through 
in sinking the several shafts or pits, together with their lines of 
bearing, the direction and degree of their dip, and their organic 
contents, shall be carefully noted and accurately detailed. The 
nature and quality of the coal worked in the difPerent seams or 
beds, and the price it bears at the pit-mouth, must also be sped* 
fied, as well as the extent and value of any other mineral produc- 
tions, such as Limestone, Iron, Each Report must be ac- 
companied by a General Map or Plan of the District, and Sec- 
tions taken through such parts of it as may best serve to illus- 
trate the above details, and also by specimens of the most re- 
markable varieties of the organic remains that may have been 
found in the districts reported upon, especially those containing 
portions of 6shes, teeth, scales, bones, &c. Reports to be lodged 
on or before the 20th October 1835, under the conditions on 
page 7. 

Premiums will also be awarded by tlie Society, according to the 
extent and value of the communications, to Managers and other 
intelligent iudiriduals employed in Coal Works, for Reports, 
comprehending the above details on the particular works with 
which they are connected, provided they are lodged with the 
Secretary by the time specified. 

Rots — ^T hc Swiety Uikjs this opportunity of pointing out to the Pro- 
])rietors and Managers and other individuals employed iu Coal 
Works, how much' they have it in their power t«) contribute 
to the advancement of science, by noticing and preserving the or- 
ganic remains that have been or may be found in the coal-fields 
with which they are respectively concerned. The fossil remains 
of plants, shells, Crustacea, and* fishes, are most commonly met 
with in limestone, slute^clay, bituminous shale or blaes, and in 
the nodules and bands of ironstone; but it is earnestly recom- 
mended that the miners should be directed to lay asidc^ and to 
preserve as entire as possible, every extraneous substance of un- 
usual form and appearance which they may find in any of the beds 
in which they are working. 

The Society will at all times most thankfully receive communications 
on this subject, accompanied by si>ecimen9, and will confer Ho- 
norary Premiums upon those individuals who may most distin- 
guish themselves by their intelligonc^ zeal, and diligence in 
bringing important and interesting discoveries of this nature to 
its noUcer 

A 
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B. IMPBGVEMBNTS ON THRASHING MACHINES. 

Thirty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be 
given for the best Essay on the Construction of the Thrashing Ma- 
chine, accompanied by illustrative drawings or models. 

The writers are required to state their opinions regarding the best 
moving power, whether wind, water, steam, or horses, and to 
give their reasons for preferring one or other of these powers 
in any given circumstances ; and they are required to gi\*e such 
information, as their experience enables them, with regard to 
the application of these different moving powers, viz. 

1. Waier-^They will state the quantity of Water in cubic feet required per 
minute when the fall is ten feet, as applied to an overshot wheel ; and the mini- 
mum of fall that may be occasionally applied for impelling a thrashing machine 
with a wheel of any kind, a:id the quantity of water for the same, to produce an 
effect equal to sis horses ; the diameter and width of the wheel being also stated, 
with the number of buckets in the one case, and iioat-boards on the other, and their 
dimensions and revolutions. Fui tber, the most advantageous dimensions of a water 
wheel that will jiroduce a maximum effect when applied to a ihrashing-mnchine 
of six -horse power; that is to say, the fill, and the quantity of water discharged, 
the general dimensions of the wheel and of its component parts, as the axle, aims, 
shrouding, soling, buckets or fioat-boards, as the case may be, and particularly the 
position from which the motion is carried off from the water-wheel, and its velo- 
city ; the relative dimensions of the water-course propoitioned to the wheel, and 
the same of the tail-run with the surface-clcclivity ; the best method and position 
of letting the water upon the ivheel, whether under or overshot, and the construc- 
tion and proportional dimensions of the wheel-race. 

2. fFind . — The dimensions of the Tower for a lyind-mill ; the number, length, 
and breadth of the wind- vanes for a six-horhe power; the dimensions and positi.^o 
of the wind-shaft ; the mode of reefing ami giving cloth, and governing the iiosi- 
tion of the same, with the extent of cloth surface in the vanes. The arrangement 
of the machinery connected with the motion ])art of the machine, and the best 
means of connecting that with the thrashing-machine, with such other details as 
may occur to the competitor. 

3. i$7ea]»~Tfae best mode of connexion between a stcam-i ower and the thrash- 
ing-machine. if by belt or other gearing. 

4. ffome^Power . — In the application of ITorse.Power, the diameter of the horse- 
walk ; the best speed for the liorses ; the diameter of the wheel, if spur or face- 
wheel should be proferrecl, an<l the reasons for adojiling either ; the advantages or 
disadvantages of horsc-wheels of large over those of small diameters ; the ]]ropor. 
lions of horse-wheel andof its ciiinpunent parts, such as shait, journals, beams, ai ms, 
braces, segments and rings, and the materials best adapted to each pait; the best 
mode of connexion between the horse-wheel and the woiking pait of the mill. 

Under the several heads enumei-atetl, the writers are requiretl to give such 
information as their means of ohbervation enable them to afford. Under the 
following heads, however, they are required to give preribe information on the 
different subjects referred to^ and to accompany their remaiks with models or 
drawings. 

1. The general arrangements of the parts of a Thrashing-machine, and its posi- 
tion in the born as regards the fanner, the chaff-hole, elevators, second fanners, 
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&c. ; the dimensions of the barn, length, width, and height, and the best means 
of bringing the corn from the stack.yanl to the upper barn. 

2. The Drum, its velocity, diameter and length ; its constnietion, whether with 
cast-iron or wooden arms ; cLidding and beaters, whether of wood or iron, and 
their dimensions ; the best means of preventing the straw winding about the 
axle ; and whether the beaters should strike upwards or downwards; and whether 
the diameter of the drum should be the same for all powers. 

3. Feeding.rollers, their length, diameter, and velocity, and the best form of 
the fluting upon them. Tiie most approved gearing for working the rollers at 
the different speeds, and the means of reversing their motion ; their best distance 
from the beaters, and the propriety of having that distance a variable quantity, 
with the best means of doing so. The rising and falling of the rollers, and the 
best form of coupling for the shaft. The best means of preventing the winding 
of straw around the rollers. 

4. The Apron or cover of the drum, its form and distance, and mode of suspend, 
ing, and the best means of applying it to the Iiummelling of bailey. 

5. The Rakes, the best position oi the rakes in relation to the drum ; their length 
and diameter over the extreme points, and their velocities; the figure and dimen. 
sions of the body of the rakes, whether the straw should pass over or under the 
second rake or shaker ; the best mode of couimunicating motion from the moving 
power to the first rake, and from that to the second, whether with spur or bevelled 
gear, or chains or belts. 

0. Fanners; the dimensions and velocity of the fans, and the best method of 
communicating motion from the machine to the fanners ; Uie kind of shoe and 
riddle, and the best method of giving motion to the latter ; the best method of 
w'oiking the second fanners, w’hether by a motion from the machine or by a sepa- 
rate power, and the means of raising the grain from the first to the second fan- 
ners ; if elevators ai*e used, their best construction, with dimensions, materials, 
and velocity, and mode of communicating motion to them ; the same remaiks to 
apply to elevators for the tJiorts or or rouglta from the fold spout of the fiin- 
ners to the feeding-in board. 

7- The form and spaces between the spars of the Screen, whether it can be be- 
neficially extended under the drum ; the best form, dimensions, sloping and height 
of the hopper from the screen to the fanners. 

3. The proportions of the parts referred to In Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, and 7<» to be 
given in relation lo thrashing-machines of two, four, six, and eight horses* power, 
and the quantity of work that ought to he performed, and the number of persons 
nccesbary to attend each of these machines respectively. 

0. Whether the Fly-wheel can with advantage be applied to a thrashing-machine 
impelled by water, wind, or horse-power, and the point in the machiueiy to which 
it could be attached. 

10. Whether it is cx])edient or economical to employ thrashing-machines under 
two horse-power, down to the power of one or two men ; and what appears to be 
the limit of apparatus that ought to he attached to such machines respectively. 

Competitors, besides embracing all the points above stated, are to give their opi- 
nions on any improvements that may occur to them on the construction of the 
thrashing-machine ; keeping in view that the main object proposed is to attain 
the greatest effect, with the greatest possible economy of power, and the greatest 
possible strength and dunibility with ihe greatest possible saving of expense. 

The Essays, Drawings, or Models, must be lodged with the Secretary 
of the Society on or before the 20th of October 1833, under the 
conditions on page 7. 
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4. PLANTS USED POK DYEING. 

Twenty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be 
given for the best and approved Essay on Plants grown in Scot- 
land, whether native or exotic, used or capable of being used in 
dyeing. 

The Essay must contain a statement of the most favonrahle soils 
and situations for each plant, and the best mode of culture, tho 
colour produced by each, and its durability ; and dried speci- 
mens of the various plants described, are to be transmitted along 
with the Essay, which is to be lodged with the Secretary ou or 
before the 20th October 1835, under tlic conditions on page 7. 

5. EXTIRPATING FERNS FROM PASTURES. 

Fifteen Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be 
given for the best and approved Account, founded on experience, 
of a cheap mode of eradicating Poms from Pastures, and particu- 
larly from hill pastures, where the plough cannot be employed, 
and where it is not desirable to employ the fern for economical 
purposes. 

The extent of ground subjected to the experiment must not he 
less than twenty acres ; the Report must state about what pro- 
portion of the surface was occupied by tho ferns, with the ex- 
pense per acre incurred in their eradication, and must be lodged 
witli the Secretary, accompanied by specimens of the ferns de- 
stroyed, on or before the ^th October 1835, under the condi- 
tions on page 7. / 

There is evidence in favour of the belief, that repeated cutting of 
the ferns while young and succulent, thus preventing their 
bringing their tops to perfection, during the whole season, or 
two continuous years, will destroy thorn ; and the application of 
salt or wood-ashes has been suggested with the same view. It 
is desirable that the truth of these opinions should be established 
or refuted. 

6. PRESERVING POTATOES. 

Tent Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be given 
for the best and approved Account, founded on experience, of the 
most successful method of preserving Potatoes in good condition, 
in their natural state, for a period of not less than ten months from 
the time of their being taken up. 

Competitors are required to communicate their experience as to 
the superiority of any of the methods now in practice, viz. se- 
curing the potatoes in covered heaps upon the surface, in pits, 
in houses, vaults, collars, or otherwise. They are required to 
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detail their opirdoim, on the besst means of excluding the in- 
fluence of frost, or the temperature best suited to prevent pota« 
toes from springing; and on the different sorts of potatoes 
which are more adapted than others for being so preserved. 

Competitors are also specially invited to communicate their expe- 
rience of the best method of preserving other roots, such as the 
carrot, the tnrnip, mangel-wurzel, parsnip, &c. to a late period 
ill the season. 

Reports, with certificates by a member of the Society, specifying 
the quality of the potatoes, at the date referred to in the Re- 
port, to be transmitted to the Secretary by the 20th of October 
1835, under the conditions on page 7. 

7. ISrsXUENCE OF SOIL AND SEASON ON THE NUTRITIVE FROFE&TIES OF 
THE TURNIP. 

Ten Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that valtie, will be given 
for the beet and approved Report, founded on actual experiment, 
on the comparative nutritive properties of different varieties of the 
Turnip, with a view to ascertain to what extent the qualities of 
soil and kinds of manure influence these properties, and in how far 
these are respectively affected by the nature of the season, as to 
dryness or humidity, heat or cold Reports to be lodged by 20th 
October 1835, under the conditions on page 7. 

8. FINE WOOLLED SHEEP. 

The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns, will he given for the best 
and approved account of the fine-woolled breeds of sheep on the 
Continent. 

Reports to he made by the 20tli of October 1855, under the con- 
ditions on page 7, A Premium was awarded for a very good 
Essay, lodged on this subject in 1832, but it is considered of 
too general a nature to be satisfactory. Reporters must de- 
scribe accurately the best breeds of fine-woolled Sheep, — ^their 
management throughout the whole year — ^tlioir food in winter, 
— ^tlie prevailing grasses of their summer pasture, — the weight 
and quality of their wool, — its ordinary or average price, — the 
mode of packing and sale, and every other particular which may 
appear to be important. These details must be founded on 
authentic information, or personal observation. 

9. FEEDING OF FARM-HORSES ON RAW AND ON PREPARED FOOD. 

Twenty Sovereigns, or a Rece of Plate of that value, will be 
given for the most detailed and satisfactory account of keeping 
Farm-Horses on the food usually given to them, find in the usual 
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manner, in comparison with the same or different food in a pre- 
pared state. 

The competitors are at liberty to give any kind of food, and in 
any proportion they please ; bat the exact quantity and propor- 
tion given are required to be distinctly stated. The criterion 
by which to judge of the comparative feeding properties of iho 
food is the working condition of the horse, in relation to the 
quantity and nature of work performed. Certificates of this 
comparative working condition, signed by two members of the 
Society, must accompany the Jilssays. In order to pre«ierve a 
uniformity in the comparative expense of feeding in the various 
ways, competitors are recommended to calculate the value of 
the articles, and at the following prices, vi 2 s. Hay 3d.; straw 2d. 
per imperial stone of 14 lb. ; oats 3s. ; beans 5s.; barley 3s. fid. 
per bushel; fine barley dust lOd. per imperial stone ; potatoes 
7s. fid. per boll of 5 cwt. ; salt 2s. fid. per cwt. ; coal lOs. per 
ton ; men’s wages Is. fid. and women’s lod. per day. Essays 
and certificates to be lodged with the Secretary on or before 
the 20th day of October IS36, under the conditions on page 7. 

10. FEEDING OF OTHER LIVE STOCK. 

Twenty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be 
given for the best account, founded on experiment, of the employ- 
ment of substances, other than the common produce of the farm, 
in the feeding of Live Stock. 

The substances on which experiments may be made, are Oil-cake, 
Rape-cake, Malt-dust, Brewers* and Distillers’ refuse, Sugar, 
MoIa.<sse8, or any other nutritive food. The animals put up to 
feed shall not be fewer than throe Oxen fur each kind of food 
on which the experiment is to be made. The Hv(5 weight of 
these oxen, at the time of being put to feed, must be deter- 
mined, an<l coni])ared with that of an equal number of oxen put 
up to feed on the cominoii provender of the firm, as straw and 
turnips, hay and turnips, and the like ; or if the time of feeding 
shall be summer, on grass used as herbage, <»r cut for soiling. 
The live, or if possible the dead, weight of both classes <»f ani- 
mals, must be a^ceitained. on tbe conclusion of the period of 
feeding ; the quantities of the food used in the experiment must 
be specified, and a calculation given of the ex)>en^e of the two 
kinds of feeding. The quality of tbe meat to be stated when 
the competitor has it in his power to do so. 

It is not intended that the animals fed on the substances to be cx- 
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perlmented upon, as the o'll-cake, malt-dust, &c. shall be fed 
swlfly on that food, but that they shall reeeire such a porticm 
of it as shall render the expeiiniont ssitUfactory and duciMre. 
It will be held as coinplving with the conditions of the pre- 
mium, that the lot of oxen put up to feed shall be three; but it 
will be regarded as adding to the interest and importance of the 
expeiiineiit, that more lots than one are put to feed on separate 
kiiida of food, to be compared with the lot feeding on the com- 
mon piovender of the faim. Farther, though the premium is 
here offered for feeding oxen, and it is an essential condition 
that one lot of three oxen shall form the subject of expeiiinei t, 
yet it mil be considered as rendeiing the experiment moic 
complete, that simiLir experiments are made with other luiids 
of aiiimaU, as Siieep and Hogs. 

Repoits to be lodged on or before the 20th October 1836, under 
the conditions on page 7. 

11. COMPARATIVE EXPERIMENTS ON THE rEEDINO OF STOCK IN CLOSE 
IIOL*SE«, AND IN OPEN SHEDS OR IlEMMELS. 

The manner of feeding Stock iu small numbers, as two or four, 
in covered sheds with yards, commonly termed hemmeU^ having 
been long introduced and greatly approved of by the most emi- 
nent breeders in the north of England and south of Scotland, it 
is desirable to induce agriculturists to institute experiments on 
these two methods of feeding- The Society therefore offers the 
Gold Medal, or 'Fen Sovereigns, to the person who shall report 
any set of satisfactory experiments with Oxen fed in heramels, as 
compared with a similar number fed in stalls in the house. The 
period of feeding must not bo less than Four Months, the number 
of cattle shall not be less than Six, and the number put up in each 
hemmel must not exceed 'Fwo; the sex and the ages of those put 
up in the hemmels and in the stalls must be the same, the quality 
of the stock as nearly as possible siinilai-, and tlie same kind of 
feeding must be given. 

Reports to bo lodged ou or before the 20tli of October 1836, un- 
der the conditions on page 7. 

12- PRUNING or FOREST TREES. 

Ten Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay on the pruning of Forest Trees. 

It will be required that the Essay embrace the question, whether 
the pruning of Forest Trees in general is beneficial or hurtful 
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to the growth and value of the timber ? Whether any particu- 
lar species of trees are improved by pruning* and what species 
are liable to be injured thereby ? IJow pruning affects the gene- 
ral growth of the tiee, and the parts of the trunk in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the wound made by pruning, and what periods 
of the season are most suitable for pinning the different species 
of trees. 

It is desirable that the author shall keep in view the generally 
received doctrines of vegetable physiology, particulaily reg.nrd- 
ing the circulation of the sap. its ascent and descent, and its 
elaboration in the leaves, in that process. He will also be ex- 
pected practicfilly to detail the modes and extent of pruning 
best suited to the various kinds of Forest Trees in their dif- 
ferent stages of growth, and in different soils and situations, 
and also to indicate any peculiar mode of pruning, where some- 
thing beyond mere increase of bnlk is aimed at, such as bent 
timber for naval purposes. 

It being understood that in some parts of the country experiments 
have been made by pruning every alternate tree in rows of the 
same species, the results of such experiments should be stated. 
It will be desirable that the author ascertain correctly the 
marketable value with ship-builders, house-carpenters, and 
other consumers of timber, of trees which have been pruned 
and have stood detached, (as in the hedge-rows of England,) 
compared with those which have grown in the forest without 
pruning. 

Although it is not specially required, yet it may not bo beyond 
the object of the Essay to point out how far Forest Trees, 
either single or in mass, may be by the operations of piuniiig 
improved or injured, in regard to their beauty or picturesque 
effect. 

The Essays to be lodged with the Secretary on or hefore the 20tU 
October 1836, under the conditions on page 7. 

13. IMPROVEMENT OF FLAX MILLS. 

Ten Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be given 
to the person who shall describe, in the most satisfactory manner, 
an improved method of effectually breaking and scutching flax 
with machinery. 

Essays, with Models (on a scale, where convenient, of three inches 
to the foot), and with illustrative drawings of the improved 
machinery, to be lodged with the Secretary on or before the 
20th day of October 1836, under the conditions on page 7. 
Should any of the machinery described be in actual operation, 
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a quantity of the flax broken and scutched, of half a stone each, 
must be transmitted for inspection along* with the Essays. 

14, IMFUOVED METnOD OP UAKINO QAir. 

The method of making hay which prevails in Scotland being 
generally acknowledged to be injurious to its nutritive properties, 
Ton Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be given to 
the person in Scotland who shall describe, in the most detailed and 
satisfactory manner, that method of making hay, whether of mea« 
dow or artificial grasses, founded on his own experience, which has 
secured the crop under every circumstance of weather, in the short- 
est time, and in the most nutritious state. 

The competitor must state the mixture of plants, and the period 
of their growth when cut down, whether in meadow or arable 
rotation, which, in his opinion, will make the most nutritious 
hay, the time occupied in making, and whether it is expedient 
to use salt, and in what quantity. Certificates, signed by two 
members of the Society, of the condition and quantity of the 
hay made as described, to be transmitted along with the Essay, 
and both to he lodged with the Secretary on or before the 20th 
day of October 1836, under the conditions on page 7. 

15. MAWtrFACTTURE OF TILES FOB DRAINING. 

The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns, will be given for the best 
Essay on the Economical Manufacture of Tiles and Tile Soles for 
Drains. 

The attention of the writer is specially directed to the best form 
of kiln — ^the machinery anil implements calculated to abridge 
labour in the manufacture — ^the shape and size of tiles and soles 
— die quality of clay most suitable, and the method of preparing 
it — ^the process of firing — with a detailed account of the ex- 
pense of the different stages of the process, and at what prices 
tiles and soles can be sold by the manufacturer. 

There is reason to believe that drain tiles of good quality are made 
in the County of lluntiiigdon, at an expense not exceeding 148. 
per thousand ; while in Scotland, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, the cost has hitherto much exceeded that sum..^ 
Essays to be lodged with the Secretary on or before the 20th 
October 1836, under the conditions on page 7. 

16. TILE DRAINING. 

A Piece of Plate, or Ten Sovereigns, will he given for the best 
Essay on Tile Draining. 

It is expected that the Essay shall describe the proper shape and 
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size of the tile, and whether it should have ho^es in the crown 
and sides or ncit— the size of tile called a sohy and best shape — 
the form and depth of drains, with their distance from each 
other, having reference to the varieties of soil — the greatest de- 
clivity at which drains may be made with perfect safety, and 
h<iw near to a dead level they may be carried — the best direc- 
tion of drain, whether in the furrow or ciown of the ridge, in 
the direction of the slope nr not — where a sole is requisite and 
where not — what material best and most economical for cover- 
ing the tiles — whether the vegetable mould only should be nsed 
in filling the trench above tlie tile, or may the subsoil be safcl}'* 
used, and if not, how onglit it to be disposed of — at what 
depth from the surface should the crown of the tile be placed 
— the best way of finishing drains at the ends — should they 
be can ied into a Main Drain, and if so, should the main drain 
be filled up with stones, or will an extra sized tile be equally 
safe and permanent — if a common sized tile shall be too small, 
is an extra sized one recommended, or will two ordinary ones 
be preferable, and if so, how ought they to be placed in the 
drain — what time should be given to consolidate the covering 
of the drains before horses are permitted to pass over them 
—the comparative advantages and disadvantages of draining 
with tiles or stones — with such other information as may ap* 
pear to the writer deserving of notice. — Essays to he lodged 
with the Secretary on or before the 22Uth October 1836, under 
the conditions on page 7. 

17. MANUFACTURE OF PAPER FROM THE FIBRE OF INDIGENOUS 
VEGETABLES. 

The Honorary Silver Medab or a Piece of Plate, as the Direc- 
tors may see fit, will bo given for an account of the best s^t of ex- 
periments on the economical employment of the Fibre of Indig<*- 
nous Vegetables in the Manufacture of Paper, particularly of such 
as may be obtained in great quantity at little cost, — as pease straw , 
potato haulm, s-pent bark. Sec. lleports, with specimens of the 
Paper, to be lodged with the Secretary, on or before the JlOth O - 
tober 1837, under the conditions on page 7. 

18. THE INSECTS INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION, 

Twenty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will he 
given for the best and approved account of the Insects peculiarly 
injurious to the Plants usually cultivated in this country, with 
a scientific detail of their transformations, liabits, and mode of 
breeding. 
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It is required that the Essay be the result of personal observation, 
that the species of Insects be correctly named and de*cnhed, 
according to the recent Entomologictil Systems and that the 
nature of the damage caused by them be explained n ith re- 
ference to the texture and pliysiohjgy of the plant attacked ; 
n ith suggestions, grounded on experiment, of the best modes 
of preventing or checking their ravages. Specimens, if possible, 
or correct drawings, of the insects in all their states are re- 
quired ; and it is recommended that tlie ob.serrations be ar- 
ranged as having reference to Cereal Plants, Green Crops, Cu- 
linary Vegetables, Fiuit Shrubs, Fruit Trees, and Forest Irees, 

It i<3. of course, expected that diseases canned by attacks of insects 
be properly dhtiiiguidied from those arising fr<im bad soil, £rc. 
rendering plants liable to be injured by insects, and that the 
treatment in both cases will be given on accurate princi] les. 
The Essays to be lodged with the Secretary on or before the 
20th October 1837, under the conditions on page 7. 

19- BEFORTS ON DAIRY MANAGEMENT IN SCOILAND. , 

To the person who shall, on or before the SOth of October in 
any year, transmit to the Society the best Report on the Manage- 
ment of a Dairy, of not fewer than ten cows, in any district in 
Scotland — The Society’s Silver Medal, or a Piece of Plate, as the 
Directors may see fit in the circumstances of the case. 

The Report will detail the mode of management in the Dairy 
which forms the subject of the communication ; the description 
of pasture, and general treatment of the cows ; whether butter 
or cheese forms the staple produce ; tlie process of manufactui e, 
and how disposed of ; if cliecse, the kind or kinds made ; de- 
scription of the milk and chGC^c houses, and of the uten^iis ; 
with any other circumstances that may appear material. 

20. RCFORTS ON IMPROVED RURAL ECONOMY ABROAD. 

The Honorary Gold or Silver Medal of the Society will be 
given for the best Accounts, founded on personal ob‘?ervation, of 
any useful practice or practices in Rural or Domestic Economy 
adopted in other countries, t\hich may seem fitted for being intro- 
duced with advantage into Great Britain. 

For the most approved communication under this head, which 
shall be rendered on or before the 20th October in each year, the 
Society’s Honorary Gold hlcdal will be awarded ; and for all other 
Communications in the same year, which sJiall be approved of, the 
Society’s Honorary Silver Medal. 
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However advanced the state of the Useful Arts may be consi- 
dered in this kingdom, it is not to be doubted that there are 
many practices in use, both of domestic and rural economy, in 
other countries, and partlcnlarly in France, the Low Coun- 
tries, and the north of Germany, highly deserving of atten- 
tion or imitation, and which yet are too apt to be disregard- 
ed or unnoticed by the traveller or casual resident. The pur- 
pose chieily contemplated by the offer of the present premium 
is to induce gentlemen, who may visit other countries, to take 
notice of and record such particular practices as may seem cal- 
culated to benefit their own country in the branches of the arts 
referred to ; and it is proposed that the earliest opportunity 
shall, in all cases, be taken of communicating such details to the 
public. 

21. HONORARY PREMIUM FOR AN ACCOUNT OF ANY DISTRICT IN 
SCOTI.AND. 

To the person who shall, on or before the 20th of October, in 
any year, furnish to the Society the best Account of any District 
in Scotland, with reference to the present state of Husbandry, and 
the progress of rural and generd improvement — -The Society’s 
Silver Medal, or a Piece of Plate, as the Directors may see fit in 
the circumstances of the case. 

In describing tbe present state of Husbandry in the district, the 
writer is required to advert to the general character of the soil 
and surface— -*to direct attention especially to the more recent 
improvements that have been made, or that may be in progress, 
in the modes of tillage, the breeds of stock, the slate and ma- 
nagement of roads, the progress of plantations, and the like ; 
and, generally, to offer sudi suggestions as may admit of prac- 
tical applicadon, regarding the future improvement of the dis- 
trict. 


CONDITIONS OP COMPETITION. 

The Conditions of Competition for Essays and Reports will be found 
under the ** Notice to Candidates,^ prefixed to the List of Premiums, 
page 7, and to which competitors are particularly referred. 

The specimens of Quarries, Mines, may be lodged at the Society’s 
Hall at any period. TIio Essays and Reports on subjects 1, % 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, and 8, are to be lodged on or before 20tl» of October next 1835 ; 
those on subjects 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16, by 20th October 
1836; thosp on subjects 17. and 18. by the 20th October 1837 ; and 
the Reports on subjects 19, 20, and 21, by the 20th October in any 
year. 
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EXPERIMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS, 

CLASS I. 

WASTE LANDS. 

1. I)[ONORABY PREMIUMS FOR niPROVEMENT OF A SPECiriEO EXTENT 
OF LAND BY TILLAGE. 

1. To the Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland who shall, on or 
befoi’o the 10th of November in any year, transmit to the Society 
a satisfactory Report of his having, within the period of five years 
immediately preceding the date of his communication, successfully 
improved and brought into profitable tillage, an extent of waste 
and hitherto uncultivated Land, not being less than one hundred 
acres — The Gold Medal. 

The Report may comprehend such general observations on the 
Improvement of Wa^to Lands as the writer’s experience may 
have led him to make ; but it is required to refer especially to 
the land reclaimed (which if not in one continuous tract, must 
bo in fields of considerable extent), to the nature of the soil, the 
previous state of the ground, the obstacles opposed to its im- 
provement, the mode of management adopted, the expense, 
and, in so far as can be ascertained, the produce aud value of 
the subsequent crops ; and the land must have borne one crop 
of grain, at least, previous to the year in which the report is 
made. The report must be accompanied hy a detailed state- 
ment of the expense, and by a certified measurement of the 
groniid. Competitors will also attend to the usual general con- 
ditions on page 7. 

2. To the Tenant in Scotland who shall, on or before the 10th 
of November in any year, tmnsmit to the Society a satisfactory 
Report of his having, within the period of three years preceding the 
date of his Report, successftilly improved and brought into profits 
able tillage, an extent of waste and hitherto uncultivated land, not 
boing than thirty acres on the same farm — The Honorary 
Silver Medal. 

The honorary preminm for this more limited extent is offered un- 
der the same conditions as tliat for No. 1. of this class ; but 
competitors will observe, that, having gained the Silver Medal, 
it shall not afterwards be competent to include the same im- 
provement in a subsequent claim for the Gold MedsQ. Reports 
detailing particulars, as required in reference to the premium 
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No. L of tlie class, accompanied by a certified measurement of 
the ground, to be transmitted to the Society before the lOtb of 
November in any yesir, under the conditions on page 7« 

2. EECLAIMlitO LAND FROM THE SEA. 

To the Projmetor or 'I'enant in Scotland, who shall, on or be- 
fore the 10th of November in any year, transmit to the Society a 
satisfactory report of his having, within the period of five years 
immediately preceding the date of such report, reclaimed from the 
sea an extent of not less than five acres of land, or have converted 
into pasture an extent of not less than five acres of barren ground 
periodically overflowed by the sea. The expense and mode of im- 
provement to be accurately detailed, and the i-eturns such as to 
hold out a reasonable prospect of remuneration — "I he Honorary 
Silver Medal, or a piece of Plate, as in the opinion of the Direc- 
tors the improvement may be held to deserve. Competitors will 
also attend to the usual general conditions on page 7. 

CLASS IL 

CROPS AND CULTURE. 

1. NEW PLANTS ADAPTED TO FIELD CULTURE. 

To any person who shall, on or before the 20th October in any 
year, report lo the Society any new species or variety of useful 
Plant adapted to the ordinary field culture of Scotland — 'Fhe Sil- 
ver Medal, or a Piece of Plate, as the Directors may see fit, in the 
circumstances of the case. 

Satisfactory evidence will be required that the plant produced i«» 
new ill the cultivation of the country, cither as xegards tlie spe- 
cies or variety, valuable as regards the uses to which it may be 
applied, and coiigeiiinl to the soil and iliniate of Scotland. A 
particular detail of the discovery or ciiciiiu>taiices which led to 
the experiment must be ffirnLhe<l, the mode of culture describ- 
ed, and a specimen of the plant transmitted. Competitors will 
also attend to the usual general conditions on page 7. 

2. FEEDING OFF TURNIPS BY SHEEP. 

As the practice of feeding off* Tuinips on the ground by Sheep, 
may be advantageously introduced into those districts of Scotland 
which are suited to it, and where it has not been generally adopt- 
ed, the Society off'ers the following Premiums in the districts after 
mentioned : — 
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1. The Comity of Imrrness i 

The County of Sutherkaid ; 

8. The Counties of Moray and Nairn ; 

4. The County of Ayr. 

To the Farmer in the First District who, in the year 18iM, 
shall have cultivated, in drill, the greatest extent of Turnips, not 
being under ten acres, in proportion to the extent of land kept un- 
der a regular system of rotation, and of which at least one hdi 
shall be eaten off the ground hy the feeding of sheep, carefully and 
regularly inclosed with hurdles or nets, and upon land well adapt- 
ed to the purpose — Ten Sovereigns. 

To the Farmer in the said First District who shall have culti- 
vated and fed off the next greatest proportional extent, as afore- 
said, not being less than four acres — Five Sovereigns. 

To the Farmer in each of the Second, Third, and Fourth Dis- 
tricts (limited in the Third District to the size of Farm after men- 
tioned) who shall, in the year 1835, cultivate the greatest extent (-f 
Turnips, in drill, estimated as aforesaid, not being under ten acre*-, 
and of which at least one-half shall be eaten off the ground, ni 
manner before specified — Ten Sovereigns. 

To the Farmer in each of the Second, Third, and Fourth Dis- 
tricts, who shall cultivate and feed ofl* the next greatest propor- 
tional extent, not less than four acres — Five Sovereigns. 

In any porllcn of the field, reserved to be fed off by sheep, tbe 
blanks left by the turnips removed shall not exceed five drills, 
so as the benefit of this mode of feeding, arising from the tread- 
ing and manure of the htock so fed, may be distributed over tbe 
whole of buch portion. 

Competitor^, for the Premiums in the First District wiirtransmlt 
to the Secretary of the Society, on or before 10th November 
1835, an affidavit, specifying the extent of their farms under a 
regular system of rotation, the extent under turnips in 1834, 
the kind or kinds raised, the proportion fed off by sheep, the 
manner in which it was done, and within what period ; descrip- 
tion of sheep so fed, and whether they were the claimant’s owji 
stock, or were sent for feeding by another ; and, in the last case, 
the price obtained per acre will be stated. The affidavit to be 
accompanied by a certificate of two Members of this Society, in 
support of the matters therein detailed. Competitors are re- 
ferred to the general conditions on page 7. 

T1 e like certificates for the Second, Third, and Fourth Districts to 
be transmitted by 10th November 1836. 
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The practice of feeding off Turnips by Sheep being already in- 
troduced among the larger class of farmers in the Third, or 
Morayshire District, the competition for the premiums in that 
District is limited to tenants occupying farms not exceeding 
140 arable imperial acres* 

3* EARLY ANGUS OATS OF THE GREATEST WEIGHT. 

The District of Strathspey^ comprehending the Parishes of Crom^ 
dale and Inverallan^ Abemetky and Kincardine^ and DuthUl^ 
in the Counties of Moray and Inverness. 

To the Tenant in the above District who shall raise the heaviest 
early Angus Oats, not weighing less than 40 lb. per Imperial 
bushd, upon any farm within the district, crop 1836 — Seven 
Sovereigns. 

To the Tenant who shall raise the second heaviest early Angus 
Oats in said district as aforesaid — Three Sovereigns. 

To the Tenant who shall raise the third heaviest early Angus 
Oats in said district as aforesaid — Two Sovereigns. 

The quantity raised by each Competitor not to be less than fifteen 
Imperial Quarters, to be weighed between the 20th November 
and 10th December 1836 ; the weight to be the Imperial stand- 
ard. The measure and weight to be ascortatned in the pre- 
sence of, and certified by, a member of the Society or a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, whose certificate sliall he accompanied by the 
affdavit of the persons who actually weighed the grain. If the 
weight shall in any case be equal, the Tenant who has the 
largest quantity to receive the premium. The certificates and 
affidavits, with samples of the oats, not under half a pound, to 
be lodged at the Society's Hall on or before the 20th of De- 
cember 1836. Competitors are referred to the general condi- 
tions on page 7. 

4. PLOUGHING COMPETITIONS. 

Premiums to ploughmen for improvement in ploughing having 
for some years been given very generally over the country by the 
resident gentlemen and local Farming Societies, the llighland 
and Agricultural Society has, in the mean time, discontinued 
them; but being desirous of encouraging improvement in this 
branch of husbandry, the Society will gi\o its Silver Plough Me- 
dal to the ploughman found to be the best at such competitions, 
provided not fewer than fifteen ploughs shall have started, and 
that premiums in money to an amount not less than three Sove- 
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reigns shall have been awarded. The med il will be issued upon 
a Report from one or m)re members of the Society, who shall 
have actually attended the competition, stating the number of 
ploughs that had started, the number and amount of the money 
premiums awarded, and that the ploughman found to be the best 
had not received the Society’s Medal at a previous competition in 
the same district. 

The Report mast he lodged with the Secretary, at the Society’s 
Hall, within three months after the competition, otherwise the 
Medal will not he issued* 

CLASS III. 

PASTURES. 

L MANAGEMENT OF PASTURE LANDS. 

The Gold Medal, or a piece of Plate of the same value, will be 
given to the Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland, who shall, on or 
before the 10th of November in any year, Report to the Society 
the most successful management of Pasture Lands, founded on 
practice. 

The land forming the subject of the Report must have been pas- 
tured for at least three seasons, exclusive of that in wdiich the 
Report is given in, and the extent of ground must not heVinder 
ten acres. If the land has been sown down within a period of 
eight years previous to that in which the Report is made, the 
Reporter wdll he required, besides stating the mode adopted in 
laying down, and the kinds and quantities of seeds used, to give 
a correct detail of the management from the period of sovi ing 
until the land be sufficiently consolidated for the purpose of be- 
ing depastured. In any ca'^c, the Reporter will be required to 
state the kind and quality of the soil, with its exposure and ele- 
vation, the mode of drainage, and the various proportions of 
grasses and other plants constituting the pasture: the means 
which have been employed in maintaining or increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of the herbage by top-dressing or otherwise. The 
description of stock grazed, and the modes which have been 
found most successful in practice of preventing or destroying 
the growth of the musci, and other plants injurious to the pas- 
ture. Competitors are referred to the general conditions on 
page?. 
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2. COLLECTING THE SEEDS OF NATIVE LEGUMINOUS PLANTS. 


Eight Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, will be 
given to the person who shall collect and afterwards raise, the 
greatest number of kinds of the following native leguminous plants, 
viz. 


Vicia Sepiam, or 
— — Cracca, 

— — sylvatica, 
Lathyrus pratensis, 
Lotus major. 


Bush Vetch. 

Tufted Vetch. 

Wood Vetch. 

Yellow Meadow Vetchling. 
Great Bird’s-foot Trefoil. 


To the person who shall collect and afterwards raise the second 
greatest number — Pour Sovereigns. 

Reports, detailing the mode in which the seeds were collected, and 
subsequently raised, accompanied by satisfactory evidence that 
the quantity so raised has not been less than Ten Bushels of 
each kind, and also with samples, must be lodged with the Se- 
cretary, at the Society's Hal}, on or hofore 1st November 1835. 
Competitors ai*c referred to the general conditions on page 7. 


Note— T he Society’s Seedsman will give a £iir price for the quantity 
laised by Competitois for ilu* Premimn. 


3. SAVING THE SEEDS OF ITALIAN RYE-GRASS. 

From the increasing cultivation of Italian Rye-grass in this 
country, and it being found that its seeds may be equally perfected 
in Scotland, as in those parts of the Continent from which the 
chief supply has hitherto been obtained, the Society is induced to 
offer the following Premiums: — 

Ten Sovereigns, or a piece of Plate of that value, will be given 
to the person in Scotland who shall save the largest quantity, of 
good quality, of seed of the Italian Rye-grass. 

To the person who shall save (he second largest (piantity of 
good quality — Five Sovereigns, 

Reports, detailing the mode adopted, accoinpaniod by satisfactory 
evidence, that the quantity saved has not been less than fifty 
bushels, with samples of the seed, to be lodged with the Secre- 
tary, at the Society’s Hall, on or before the lOtli November 
1836. Competitors arc referred to the general conditions on 
page 7. 

Note. — ^The Society’s Seedsman will give the highest wholesale prices 
to the successfiil candidates, to the extent of One Hundred 
Bushels, and he will treat with competitors generally for their 
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CLASS IV. 

LIVE STOCK— DISTRICT COMPETITIONS. 

§ 1. CATTLE. 

PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OP CATTLE IN THE FOLLOWING 
DISTRICTS : 

1. The Parishes of Greenock^ PorthGlasgow^ Kibnacolm^ Largs^ 
and Innerkip^ in the counties of Renfrew and Ayr. 

The Island of MuU^ Argyllshire^ including the Islands of CoU, 
Tyree^ TJlva^ IcolmhilL and other small isles adjacent. 

3. The District in the west of Perthshire^ comprehending the par 

rishes of Callander^ Kilmadock^ Kincardine^ Conirie^ Bal~ 
quhidder^ Aherfoyle, and Port^ with that part of the District 
of Breadalhane comjn'ising GUnlochy^ Qlendocluxrt, and 
Glcrfalloch. 

4. The Districts of Eshdale and Liddesdale^ in the counties of 

Dumfrits and Roxburgh 

5. The Islands of Noith and South XJist^ Harris^ Barra^ and 

small isles adjacesit^ in Inverness-shire, 

6. The Distt icts of Breadalhane^ Glenorchy^ Glenlyon^ and Ran- 

nochi comprehending the parishes qfKenmore^ KiUin^ Glen^ 
orchy^ Fortingall^ DuLl^ Weem, arid Logieraif^ (vnlh the ex- 
ception of those poitions included in the 2d district), in the 
comtics of Perth and Argyll, 

*y. The District of Gafioch, Aberdeenshire. 

8. The Parishes of Glcnisla, LMraihan, Kitritmuir, Lochlee, 

Edzel, Lethnot, Coitachy, Clova, Glammis, Forfar, Tannor 
dice., Feam, and Menmuir, in the county of Forfar, 

9. The Islands of Islay, Jura, and Colonsay, in the comUy of 

Argyll, 

,0. The District of Argyll, and the parishes of North and South 
Knapdale, and the parish ofKilberry, nmth of the Isthmus 
ofTarbeit, Argyllshire. 

A. The Braemar District of Aberdeenshire, cmnprehending the 
parishes of Braemar, Crathie, Tullich, Glenmuiek, and 
Glmgaim, but excepting that part of TAUdich sUmted in 
Cromar. 
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12. The Eastern District of Fifeshire^ comprehending the parishes 

of Kilconquhar^ Ehe^ St Monance^ Pdtenweem^ Carnbee^ 
East Anstruilm\ West AnstratMr^ Kilrenny^ Crail^ Kings- 
bartis^ St Andreids^ Denino^ Cameron^ hemlmrs^ Newbum^ 
Iiorgo^ Leven and Scoonie, 

13. The Parishes of Inveravon^ Kirkmichael^ MortJach^ and Aber- 

Imr^ in Banffshire^ and Cabrach and Knockando^ in Aber-- 
deen and Moray shires. 

For the best Bull, from two to seven years old, bona fide the 
property, and in possession, of any Propnetor or Tenant in each of 
the five Districts, Nos. 1, 4, 7, 8, and 1J2, as above described, kept 
on his farm within the district, fiom the 20th day of May pre- 
ceding the day of competition — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best Bull, of the age above specified, hnna fide 
the property, and in possession, of any Proprietor or Tenant in each 
of the said five districts, and kept on his farm, within the district, 
for the aforesaid period — Five Sovereigns. 

For the best Bull of the age above specified, exhibited at the 
competition in each of the eight Districts, Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 
11, and 13, bona fide the property of a Proprietor, Factor, or Te- 
nant, and kept in his possession for the foresaid period — The Ho- 
norary Silver Medal. 

For the best Bull from two to seven years old, bona fide the pro- 
perty, and in possession, of any Tenant in each of the said eight 
Districts, Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, and 13, kept on his farm with- 
in the District, from the 20th day of May preceding the competi- 
tion — Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best Bull, of the same age, in each of the said 
eight lasMncntionod Districts, the property, and in possession, of 
any Tenant, and kept on his farm within the District for the fore- 
said period — Five Sovereigns. 

For the best two Queys, of three years old, the property of, 
and bred by, any tenant in each of the thirteen Districts above 
described — Five Sovereigns. 

For the second best two Queys, of three years old, the property 
of, and bred by, any Tenant in eacli of the said thirteen Districts 
—Three Sovereigns. 

The competition in the Districts Nos. 1 to 8, both indnsive, will 
take place in 1835, and in Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, in 1836. 
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The following IVIembers of the Society (as Members only, or 
their Factors in their absence, can be named) are hereby appointed 
Committees for regulating all details at the Competitions for the 
Eight Distncts first above mentioned. In the Districts Nos. 9, 10, 
and 3 1, the Committees were named in the advertisement of 18S4, 
and the Committees for the Districts Nos. 12 and 13, will be inti- 
mated in that of LS36. 

For the First District. — The Earl of Glasgow ; Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Sir Thomas M. Brisbane, K.C.B.; Sir IVibhael Shaw Stewart, 
Bart. ]\I. P. ; Lieutenant-General Darroch of Gourock ; J. C. Dun- 
lop, Esq. Sheriff of Renfrewshire; R. Wallace, Esq. of Kelly, M.P.; 
R. Cauinghame Bontine, Esq. of Ardoch ; James Hunter, Esq. of 
Haftuii ; Claud Marshall, E^q. Sheriff-substitute of Greenock ; John 
Campbell, Esq. Craignnre; William IVIacfie, Esq. of Langhoose; 
John Scott, Esq. of Hawkhill ; John Scott, Esq. younger of ditto ; 
Roger Ayton, E'?q. banker, Greenock; W. Macknight Crawford, 
Esq. of Cartsburn ; Alexander Thomson, Esq. and J. H. Robertson, 
Ejsq. bankers, Greenock ; James Watt, Esq. of Crawfordsdj^ke ; James 
Stuart, Esq. ; William JoUiibtone, Esq. ; Robert Ewing, Esq. • Robert 
Siiudair, Esq. ; James Mure, Esq. ; Andrew Mure, Esq. ; John Fairie, 
Esq. ; James Leitch, Esq. ; John Maclellan, Esq. ; Maitland Young, 
Esq. ; Charles Scott, Esq. ; Adam Maclei.^h, Esq. ; John Gray. Esq., 
all merchants in Greenock ; William Turner, Esq. surgeon, Green- 
ock; Matthew Brown, Esq. Port-Glasgow; and any other Members 
in the Di&trict ; five a quorum. — ^Mr Wallace of Kelly, in his absence 
Mr Marshall, to be Convener. 

For the Second District. — Colonel Maclean of Coll ; Hugh Mac- 
lean, Esq. younger of Coll; Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell of Knock; 
Lieutenaut-Coloiiel Campbell of PosaU ; John Gregorson, Esq. of 
Ardturnisli ; Lieutenant- Colonel Robert Macdonald of Inchkenneth ; 
Lientenant-Coloiicl Macquanie of Ulv.i; Murdoch Maclaine, Esq. 
of Lochbuy ; Donald Maclean, Esq. of Boreray ; John Maclean, 
Esq. of KiJlundiii ; John Stewart, Esq. of Auchadfisliinaig ; Donald 
Maclean, Esq. W. S. ; James Maxwell, lilsq. ; and any other Mem- 
bers in the District; three a quorum. — Hugh Maclean, Esq. and 
Colonel Campbell, or either of them, to be Conveners. 

For the Third District. — The Marquis of Breadalbane ; the Earl 
of Moray ; Lord Willoughby de Ere&by ; Sir Evan Maegregor, 
Bart.; Sir Robert Dnndas, Bart.; Alexander Bncbanan, Esq. of 
Arnprior; R. Cuningham Bontine, Esq. of Ardoch; H. Home 
Drummond, Esq. of Blair-Drummond ; George H. Drummond, Esq. 
younger of ditto; David Dnndas, Esq. younger of Dunira; Generd 
Graham Stirling, of Duchray and Achyle ; J. A. M. Maegregor, 
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15sq, younger of ^Jacgrcgor ; James Graliam, Esq. of Leitchtown ; 
John Burn Murdoch, Esq. of Coldctcli ; William Stewart, E^q. of 
Ardvoirlieh ; Robert Stevrait, Esq. younger of ditto; John L. Stew- 
art, Esq. of Glenbuckie; Donald Macdonald, Esq. of Craigiuic; 
and any other Members iii the District ; three a quorum. — General 
Graham Stirling, in his absence Mr Stewart, younger cf Ardvoir- 
lich, to be Convener 

Foil THE Fourth District. — The Duke of Bticcleuch ; Lord John 
Scott, jM. P. ; the Kiglit lion. Sir James Graham, Bart. M. P. , J. 
J. Hope Johnstone, Esq. M. P. ; William BLimirc, Esq. M. P. for 
Cumberland; W H. Boithwick, Es^q. of Elopesiig; G Scott Elliot, 
Esq. of Larriston; George Bell, Esq. Woodhouselees ; A. H- 
Maxwell, Esq. of Portiack; W. Oliver Rutherford, Esq. of Edgers- 
ton ; Major Oliver of Bush ; Thomas Stavert, E^q. of Ho^ecoat ; 
and any other Membera in the Di*»tiict ; throe a quorum. — The 
Duke of Buccleiich, in hi4 absence Mr Scott Elliot, to be Con- 
veuer- 

For the Fifth District. — Lord Macdonald ; R, G. Macdonald, Esq. 
of Clanranald ; R, Maciieill, Esq. of Barra ; R. Macdonald, Esq. of 
Boinish ; Duncan Shaw, Esq. Factor to Lord IMacdonald ; Alex- 
ander Campbell, Em], of Stroud ; Mr Stewart, Harris; and any other 
Members in the Di-»tiict ; tno a quornm. — Lord Macdonald, in his 
absent e Mr Shaw, to be Convener. 

For the Sixth District. — The ]\(arqiiib of Brcadalhnne j Sir Neil 
Menzies, Bait.; Sir John Stewait, Bait.; Arihihald Butter, Esq. of 
Faskally; J. L. Campbell, Esq. of Glcnfallocli ; Archibald Camp- 
bell, Esq. Factor on the estate of Menzies ; Lieutonaut- Colon el J. 
hfacdonald of DalchoiMiie ; James Menzies, Esq. of Pituacree; John 
Menzies, Esq. of Chesthill; hlajor Archibald Menzies, late 42d Re- 
giment; Robeit JMenzies, Esq. W. S. ; Alexander Stewart, Esq. of 
Derculicli; .Joseph Stewart Menzies, Esq. of Foss; William Stewart, 
Esq. of Ardvorlich; Robert Stewart, Esq. younger of ditto ; •lames 
Stewart Robertson, Esq. Edradynate; Robert Roheilson, Esq of 
Anchleeks; Capltiin Robertson of Kindrochit; Mr Stewart, (’h<*st- 
liill ; Mr Stewart, Cashlie ; and any other Meinbeis in the Distrii t ; 
five a quonim. — The MarqnU of Breadalbane, in bis al>s(>n<‘e S a Neil 
Menzies, to bo Couveuer. 

For the Seventh District. — ^TIio Earl of Kiutoie; Sii R. 1). Horn 
Elphinstone, Bart. ; Major-General Sir A. Leith of Freefield ; John 
Burnet, Esq. of Kemiiay; Colonel W. H. Knight Erskine of Pittodi ie ; 
Colonel Fraser of Castle Fraser; Harry Gordon, E^q. of KiiocKcs- 
pock; David John Gordon, Esq. of Wardlionse ; .Tames Gordon, Esq. 
of Manar ; John Gordon, Esq. of Newton ; Robert Grant, Esq. of 
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Tilly four; General Hay of Ramies; Lientenaiit-Culoncl Leitli Hay, 
*M. P. ; Patrick Irvine, Esq. of Inveramsay; George Leslie, Esq. of 
ilotliie; William Leslie, Esq. of Wsu’thill; H. Leith Lumsden of 
Auchindoir ; Hugh Lumsden, Esq. of Pitcaple , R. Mackenzie, Esq* 
of Glack ; J. Mackenzie, Esq. younger of ditto ; J. Urquhart, Esq. of 
Meldrnni ; Mr Walker, Suttie, Eiiitray ; and any other Members 
in the District ; five a quorum. — Sir R. D. H. Elphinstone, in his 
abseiK'e Mr Lumsden of Pitcaple, to be Convener. 

For thb Eroimi DisTRiCT. — The Earl of Airlic; Lord Panmure; 
Colonel the Hon. D. Ogilvy of Clova; the Hon. W. Ogilvie, Airlic 
Cattle ; Lieiiteiiant-Coloiiel Chalmeis of Gleuericht ; Mr Carnaby, 
Forfar; Mr Dalgairiis, Inglistou ; Charle.s Hay, Esq. of Bullindoch; 
George Kiiiloeh, Esq. of Kinloch ; George Lyon, Esq. of Glenogil ; 
Mr M‘Nicol, Factor to Lord Airlie; P. Wedderbnni Ogilvie, Esq. 
of Rnthven ; W. D. Proctor, Esq. of Halkorton ; Thomas Rattray, 
Esq. younger of Brewlands; and suiy other Members iu the District; 
three a quorum. — The Earl of Airlie, iu his absence the Hon. W. 
Ogilvie, to be Convener. 

Foil TUB Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh Districts. — The Com- 
mittees remain as last year, vrith the addition of those resident 
Members since elected. 

For the Twelfth District. — Colonel Lindsay, younger of Balcan’as, 
and Robert Bruce, E-^q. of Rennet and Grangemuir ; in their absence 
jMajor Briggs of Stralliairly, to he Conveners. 

For tub Thirteenth District. — George Maepberaon Grant, Esq. of 
Ballindalloch ; in his absence JMr Skinner, Factor to the Duke of 
Gordon, to be Convener. 

RULES or COMPETITION. 

I. The Conveners, with the approbation of a quorum of the Committee for 
conilucting the several Comj)etitions, are respectively authorised, in such cases 
as they shall see proper, to divide the two picmiums allowed for Bulls into three 
premiums, in such proj ortions as they shall approve; the fiist premium for Bulls 
not being less than Bight Sovereigns ; and, in like manner, to divide the sums 
allowed for Queys into three premium'^, filing their amount. 

% The Committee shall not place for competition any stock which, in their 
opinion, does not fall within the regulations prescribed, or docs not possess me- 
rit ; and in no instance shall any of the money premiums bo awarded, u here there 
are not, after such selection, at least three Com;>etitore, reserving to the Com- 
mittee, in the case here provided for, to make such allowance to a partj showing 
stock of merit, not exceeding half* the amount of the premium, as, under the cir- 
cumstances, they may think reasonable. 

3. The times, and also the places, of Competition, except as to the fifth Dis- 
trict, in which Bcnbecula is fixed as the place of competition, are to be fixed by 
the Conveners, with the advice of at least a quorum of their respective Commit- 
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teesy and the Competitions are to take place between the 1st of June and the 1st 
dav of November next. 

4. The Convener of each Committee will give timely notice to the other Mem- 
bers of the Committee, of the place and time of the Comijetitioxi, and will be par- 
ticularly careful that the same be intimated at the several paiii>h church doors 
within the district, for at least two successive Sundays previous to the Competi- 
tion* 

5. As these premiums were given, in some of the above mentioned districts, in 
18:i1, 1832, 1833, and also in 1834, it is to be observed that the Society does not 
admit an animal, in any class of stock, which may have gained the Society’s first 
premium at a District or General Show in a former year, to be again shown in 
competition in any district ; and for no description of stock shall either the same 
or a lower denomination of premium be awarded, in the District in which they 
have already gained a premium. In those Districts where the Honorary Silver 
Medal is ofieied fur Bull^ tenants cannot compete, with the same animal, b )th 
for the honorary and the monev premiums. 

6. No Member of the Committee, bhowing stock of his own at the competition, 
shall act as judge. Nor shall factors, when they are members of the Society, and 
are named on the Committee, or when acting in the absence of proprietors, be en- 
titled to compete for the money premiums, in those districts and classes in which 
])ropiietors are excluded from competition. It is recommended to the Committee 
to take the assistance of piactical men as Judges, in awarding the premiums. In 
all cases, the bulls, for which the money premiums are awarded, must have 
served, or shall he kept to serve, the distxict, for at least one season, at a mode- 
rate charge for each cow, and the rate may be fixed by the Committee. The 
same person is not to obtain mure than one of the premiums fur bulls, nor more 
than one of the premiums for queys, in one year, except in those districts where 
tenants compete for the honorary and money premiums for bulls, in which case 
they may, with different animals, carry the medal and one of the money premiums. 
While the Directors have deemed it expedient to exclude Proprietors, and Fac- 
tors named on the Committee, or acting in the absence of proprietors, from com- 
peting for the moneff premiums in certain districts, where it is apprehended that 
the superiority of their stock might discourage competition on the part of the 
tenantry, they are fully impressed with the advantages of having such stock ex- 
hibited at the District Shows, and have offered the Honorary Silver Medal of the 
Society for the best bull exhibited at the competition, should he be the property 
of one in tliat clas^ and superior to the buU to which the highest money premium 
is awaided. 

7. In order to entitle the competitois to their respective premiums, a regular 
report, signed by the Convener, and at least a majority of the Committee who at- 
tentl the competition, must be transmitted by the Conveners, so as to be received 
by the Secretary on or before the 10th of December next, and which report must 
specify the ages of the bulls and queys preferred ; the length of time the bulls 
have been in the possession of the competitors, and, with respect to the queys, 
that they were bred by the competitors, and were their property on the day of 
competition ; the numW of bulls and queys respectively produced thereat ; the 
number placed for competition in each class ; the names and designations of the 
persons to whom the premiums have been adjudged ; amount of piemiums voted 
to each; and, in general, that all the rules of competition fixed by the Society, 
as above mentioned, have been strictly observed ; and, in particular, tliat the pie- 
vious inUmatioiis to the Committee of Judges, and advertisements at the church 
doorab regularly made as required. In case aU the Members of the Com- 
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mittee wBo may have attended shall not have subscribed the report, tlie Convener 
will mention the cause which may have prevented their doing so. 

Fuither, it is to be distinctly understood, that in no instance does any claim lie 
against the Society for expenses attending a show of stock, beyond the amount of 
the premiums offered. 

With reference to the competitions in the 1st district, the Report must bear 
that the Bulls preferred were of the Ayrshire Dairy Breed ; in the 2d, :}d 
5tb, 9lh, 10th and 13th, that the Bulls and Queys were of the West High- 
land Breed ; in the 7th of the Aberdeenshire Polled Breed, and in the 12th 
of the Fifesliire Bieed. 

Conveners are requested to get the Reports drawn up, and signed by a ma- 
jority of the Committee present at the competition, before they separate. 

Note — ^The Society impressed with the benefit to he derived from continu. 
ing these competitions in the same districts for a longer period than was 
formerly the practice, gives the premiums lor three competitions in alter- 
nate years ; and provided the gentlemen of the district, or any local asso- 
ciation therein, shall have continued the competitions, and have awarded 
premiumb in the district to an amount not less than one-half the Society’s 
premiums, and lor the same description of stock, during the two interme- 
diate years, the Society continues its premiums to the district for an addi- 
tional year. By this arrangement each dibtrict may have the beneBt of 
six competitions- In districts Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 1831, was the fiist year’s 
competition ; locnl premiums were awarded in the two intermediate years, 
and this year they have consequently the fifth, and will next year have 
the sixth, or additional year’s competition. In the dbtricts Nos. 4 and 5, 
1835 is the first year’s competition, and the Society’s premiums will be 
again given in these districts in 1837 and 1839, and also in 1 840, provid- 
ed the districts award local premiuiiis, as before montinned, in the inter- 
mediate years 1836 and 1838. In the districts Nos. 9, 10, and 11, 1834 
was the first year’s competition, and they are this year vacant as regards 
the Society’s premiums; if they award local preititums iii )o35 and 1837, 
they will be entitled to the Society’s premiimib in 1836 and 1838, and also 
in 1839. The districts Nos. 12 ami 1*# i re now offered for 1836, as the 
firift year’s competition, and they will be continued in 1838 and 1840; and 
if the districts give premiums in 1837 and 1 839, they will also be continued 
in 1841. l^'arther, in order to encouiage the show tor the local premiums, 
the Society, n those di>tiictsin w^hich the Honorary Silver jVIedal is given, 
will continue it in the two intermediate years, under the same conditions 
as during the years when the Society’s premiums are given. A certificate 
of the competition and premiums awaided at the two intermediate local 
shows in the several districts, signed by at least two Members of the So- 
ciety, must be transmitted to the Secretary of the Society, so as to be re- 
ceive by him on or before the 10th December in each year, in order to en- 
title the districts to any claim for the additional year’s premiums. 
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§ IL WOllK HORSES. 

PREMIUMS FOE IMPROVING THE BREED OF DRAUGHT HORSES. 

1. The Comity of Caithness, 

2. The County of Kincardine. 

3. The County of Argyll. 

4f. The County of Sutherland. 

In each of the above districts Twenty-five Sovereigns will be 
given by the Society, Twenty Sovereigns additional being given 
by the resident gentlemen, or by local Societies, for the improve- 
ment of the breed of Draught Horses. The premiums to be as fol- 
lows : — 

For the best Stallion, not under three years and nine months, 
and not exceeding twelve years old, kept exclusively for the im- 
provement of the breed of Draught Horses, within each of the three 
districts Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and for this purpose to be shown after 
the premiums have been awarded at such stations as may be fixed 
by the Coiivencis and Committee of members of the Society resi- 
dent in the respective counties, for service by each of the Prize 
Stallions of not more than seventy IMares, at a rate not exceeding 
one Sovereign for each, at such times between the 1 st April and 
the 1st August 1885, as the respective Committees may fix, at a 
meeting to be called by the Conveners for the purpose, — Twent}- 
fivc Sovereigns. 

For the best Mare for breeding Draught Horses, not cxccedino 
twelve years old, in each of (he said three first mentioned districts, 
and which shall have had at least one foal, bona fide the property 
and in ])ossession of any tenant in each of the said districts, from 
1st »rauimry 1835, to the day of coaijj.'tiiioii, — Ten Sovereigns. 

For the best Entire Colt, not exewding forty-five mouths ohi, 
hoiin fde the property of any proprietor or tenant in each of the 
said three districts, — Ten Sovereigns. 

Note Tho premium to the best Stallion must ho awarded under the con- 

dition, that the prize Itlare, and the Marc which shall bo decLircd b. 
Judges next in merit, .shall have a pioference of rorvice by the Prize Sta!- 
lion, free of char«jfe ; all the compotin|): Marcs to have a prelorence ovt i* 
other Mares to service by the Prize Stallion, on such terms and conditions 
as the local Committees shall fix, but the charge in no case to exceed the 
sum indicated by the terms of the premiums. Evidence must be produced 
that the Prize Stallions have had produce. 
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AULES OF COMFETITIOK. 

The time and place of competition for the premiums are 'to be fixed by the 
Conveners, with the concurrence of at least a quorum of the respective Commit- 
tees, and are to be published by the Convener, at the church doors, in due time, 
or in such other manner as shall be thought by him and a quorum of the Com- 
mittee efibctual ior the information of those interested. 

The competition A\ill take place, in the First, Second, and Third Bistricts be- 
twixt 20th March and Lst May 1833, and in the Fourth District within the same 
period in 1030. The regulations for cattle shows, in regard to 6xing the com- 
petitions; the previous intimation to the Committee and competitors ; the recom- 
mendation to the Committee to take the assistance of piactical men as judges; 
the power of the Committee to withhold the premiums, if the animals produced 
shall be of inferior character ; those relating to extra expenses ; and against com- 
petitors being also judges ; and the manner ui v hich the Reports are to be cer- 
tified and transmitted to the Society, are seveiolly heieby declared applicuble to 
thj premiums for hoi'ses. 

The premiums now intimated for the first Distiict are for the second year’s 
competition, and the first competition in the Districts Nos. 2, 3, and 4. The ex- 
pediency of continuing the piemiums for another year m the second, Ihiid, and 
fourth Districts, is open for conbideiation, provided the Districts shall leqjectivo- 
ly propose again to guarantee a sum equal to what they now contiibute. 

The Members of the Societjr in the respective counties are ap- 
pointed Committees for regulating every thing relative to the com- 
petitions, with power to name Sub- Committees of their number for 
attending to the necessary details. 

For the First District. — ^james Trail, E&q. of Ratter ; in his absence 
William Horne, Esq. of Scouthel, Convener of the Committee of 
resident IMembers ; five a quorum. 

For the Second District. — Lord Arbutbnot, iii Ids absence Sir 
John S, orbes of Pitsligo and Fettei cairn, Bart. Convener of the 
Oonimittco of resident JVleinberb ; live a quorum. 

For the Third District. — Sir John Poulett Orde of Kilmory, Bart, 
aud Robert Maclachlan, Esq. of Madachlan, or either of them, to 
be Convener of the Committee of resident Members ; five a qnormn. 

For the Fourth District. — The Duke of Sutherland, in bis Grace’s 
absence George Gunn, Esq. factor on tiie estate of Sutherland, to 
be Convener of the Committee of resident Members ; three a quorum. 
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§ III. SHEEP AND WOOL. 

1. PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF SHEEP IN THE FOLLOWING 

DISTRICTS. 

1- TTie Parishes of Applecross^ Lochcarron^ Ijochalsh^ Kin- 
taiU Glenshiel^ and Glenelg^ in the Counties of Ross and 
Inverness. 

2. The Fort- William J^trict of Inverness-shire^ including al- 
so Ardgour in Argyllshire. 

3. The Districts of Badenoch and Rothiemurchtts in Inverness- 
shire. 

For the best six Tups of the Cheviot breed, not exceeding four 
years old, the property of any proprietor or tenant in the first dis- 
trict, which shall be certifi^ at the competition to belong to a 
-flock of not less than ISO Ewes, and to have been no otherwise 
grazed or fed during the last season than the exhibitor's Tups of 
the same age, and to have served the Ewes of the flock in the same 
manner, and at least for one month of the season — Six Sove- 
reigns. 

For the second best six ditto — Four Sovereigns. 

For the best Pen of Eighteen Ewes of the Cheviot breed, from 
sixteen to twenty months old, the property of any proprietor or 
tenant within the said first District, and which shall be certified at 
the competition to have been at least one year in his possession, 
and to have been during that year grazed on the same kind of pas- 
ture with the remainder of the flock of the like age — Six Sovereigns. 
For the second best Pen as aforesaid — F our Sovereigns. 

Similar Premiums for Sheep of the Black-faced breed will be 
given in the 2d and 8d Districts in 188^5. 

The following Members of the Society are appointed Committees 
for awarding the Premiums for Sheep. 

For the First District. — The Right Honourable Charles Grant of 
Glenelg, M- P. ; J. A. Stewart Mackenzie, Esq. of Soaforlh, JV!. P. ; 
Thomas Mackenzie, Esq. of Applecross ; A. K. Mat'kinnoii, Esq. of 
Skalisaig ; and any other members resident in the district : two a 
quorum — ^Mr Mackenzie of Applecross to be Convenor. 

For the Second District. — Sir Duncan Cameron of Fassfern, Bart., 
and Colonel Maclean of Ardgower, or either of them, to be Con- 
veners. The Committee remains as intimated hist year, with the ad- 
dition of those members who have been since elected, or have be* 
come connected with the District. 
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Fob the Third District. — Cluny Macpbersoo, in his absence Cap- 
tain Macpherson of Glentruim, to be Conrener of the Committee of 
resident members : three a quorum. 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

The Competition for the Premiums in the First District vrill take place on 
such days, between the ist of June and 1st November 1 83d, as shall be fixed by 
the Convener, with the advice of a quorum of the Committee; and the Convener 
is hereby empowered, with the same advice, to fix the place of competition. It 
is recommended to the Committee, as at Cattle Competitions, to take the assist- 
ance of practical men as Judges in awarding the premiums. The Judges, in de- 
ciding the Premiums for Sheep, will have regard both to the wool and carcass of 
the animal. The regulations for Cattle Shows, in regard to fixing the Competi- 
tion,— the previous intimations to Judges and Competitors, — ^the placing of the 
Stock, and the number of Competitors required for competition, — ^tlie power to 
make provisionally an allowance for Stock of merit, in the event of deficiency in 
number, and prohibiting ^Members acting as Judges who are also Competitors; 
the regulations relating to extra expenses, and the manner in which the Reports* 
are to be certified and transmitted, are severally hereby declared to be applicable 
to the Premiums for Sheep. 

The Gimmers or Ewes exhibited for the Premiums in the First District must 
he certified to the satiafiiction of the Committee, to have been selected from hir- 
sels consisting of not less than one hundred of the same kind and age ; that such 
hirsel has not been, at any time, selected from the resi of the Competitor’s stock, 
or reared from a hirsel of selected Ewes; that the hirsel has not at any time been 
fed on turnips, or other green crop, nor upon artificial grasses, nor differently 
treated from the whole stock of the respective ages belonging to the Competitor, 
it being the object of tbe Society to award these Premiums for Cheviot Sheep 
reared exclusively upon hill pastures. 

The Note annexed to the Rules of Competition for the Premiums for Cattle, 
is applicable also to the Districts for Sheep, in which the premiums will be 
continued by the Society for an additional period, on the conditions speci- 
fied in the said note. In the first District, tbe present is tbe third year’s 
competition for the Societ;y'6 Premiums. In the second District, 1834 was 
the first year, and the Premiums will be agmn given in 1836 and 1838 ; 
and if the District aa^ards Premiums in the intermediate years 1 835 and 1837, 
the Society’s Premiums will be given for the additional year in 1839. In 
the third District, 1836 will be the first year of the Society’s Premiums. 

§ IV. SWINE. 

PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OP SWINE- 

1. The District of Kintyre^ Argyllshire* 

2. The Comdles of Moray and Naim* 

3. The County of Inverness* 

For the best Boar, not under ‘twelve months, and not exceeding 
four years old^ honafde the property, and in possession, of any pro- 
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prietor or tenant in the Dibtrict of Kintyiv*, Argyllshire^ in autumn 
1835 — Seven Sovereigns. 

For the second host — Three Sovereigns. 

For the best Breeding Sow of the same age — ^Four Sovereigns. 
For the second b^st — Two Sovereigns. 

T hose premiums to be awarded for animals that are considered 
most profitable, and best suited for the purpose of curing Mes . 
Pork. Attention is recommended to the introduction of the Berk- 
shire or Suffolk brevd of swine, a& being the bobt for curing pork. 

Tlie Competitions are to bo held at surli times as the Society’s 
I\lemhers ro-ideiit in the disiiic(s sliall fix, at a meeting to ho 
intimated hy tlic respective Convenors for tlio pu'*pobO. This 
me«?ting is also authorised to name a Committee for managing 
all details, and to fix the necessary regulations for competition. 

A Report of the award of the Premiums, with a copy of the Re- 
gulations of CVmipetition, to be tiMnsmittod to the Secretary o i 
or before die 1 0th Dei ember 1835, for the First Distrirt; and 
by the same date in 1836, foi the Second and Third District 
Cainpbelllou n is fixed as the place of Competition for the First ; 
Forres for the Second; ainl Inverness for the Third District. 

Fob THE First District. — Rich ii d ( \anphell, E-.q. of Anchinhreck ami 
Carradide; in his absence, .1. L. S ten ait, Esq. of Gloiiinu kic, to he 
Convener. 

For Tiin Second District. — ^IVlajor Cumming Brnce, of Roseisle and 
Kiiinaird, M. P.; in his absence, Peter Brown, Esq., Linkwood, to 
be Convener. 

For the Third Distrkt. — John Stenart, Esq. of Belladrnm ; in 1 1-, 
abicme, J. Rfackonzie, Esq,, Provost of Inverness, to bo (’onvene:. 

The praniinms were given in the Second Distiiet in 1831. Their 
contiiniance in 1836 was made dejiendont on the award of tli' 
same description of piemiiims in the yeir 1835, hy the Gentle- 
men of the distrut or any lotal a.-oeiatiou theieiii. 

The cmitinuame of the preniuim> in 1838 in the Second and 
Tiiird Distiicts, will he dependent on a similar <‘oii<liflon as to 
the award of the local premiums in 1837.— A Report oft lie 
award of the local prcinium», si»iied by at leist two iMemher^ 
of the Society, to be U^ansmittod to the Secretary of the Society 
from the First District ou or before the 10th December 1835. 
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CLASS V, 

PRODUCTS OF LIVE STOCK. 

§ 1, CUBING BUTTER. 

DISTBICTS. 

1. The County ofOrTcneij, 

2. The County of Fife, 

3. The strict of Perthshire^ comprehending the Parishes of 

Dunblane^ Kilmadodk^ Port (f Mmieith^ Aherfvfle^ and 
Kincardine, 

The premiums given, and regulations suggested, for promoting 
an improved system of Curing Butter, having been productive of 
highly satisfactory results, the following premiums are offered in 
the first and second districts in 1885. 

To the owner of any Dairy in the said first and second districts 
who shall make and cure the best quality of Butter for the mar- 
ket, not being less than two cwt (IIS lb. to the cwt. of 16 oz. to 
the Ib.) during the season 1885 — Six Sovereigns. 

For the second best quality, as aforesaid — ^Four Sovereigns. 

For the third best quality, as aforesaid — Three Sovereigns. 

For the fourth best quality, as aforesaid— Two Sovereigns. 

Similar Premiums to be given in the third distnct, in 1836. 

CONDITIONS. 

The Butter in the fiist and second districts must be certified on oath to have 
been made and cured on the competitor’s farm, during the season 1835 ; and the 
affidavit must bear that the sampb of one or more kits or firkins produced is a 
fiir average of the quantity made and cured as aforesaid. It shall be inspected 
by a Committee of the ]VIcmbai*9 of the Society resident within the respective 
districts, at a meeting to he called by the Conveners for that purpose, on such days 
as the Conveners may appoint. The hleeting for tlie first district to be held at 
KirbwalU In the event of two or more competing lots being deemed equal in 
quality, the premium will be awarded to the larger quantity. Although not re- 
quired as a condition, it is strongly recommended, as affording facilities for sales, 
that the Butter should be packed in firkins containing 56 lb each, or in eatthen 
vessels which have not been glazed with preparations of lead, and of such size as 
may be suitable for sales. The successful candidates, before receiving the pre- 
miums, are required to transmit to the Secretary a detailed Report of the whole 
process followed by them in the manufacture of their Butter.'^Reports of the 
award of the premiums in the first and second districts to baModged with the Se- 
cretary of the Society, on or before the 10th December 1835. Thomas Balfour, 
Esq. yr. of Elwick, M P. to be Convener, in the first district; Captain 'IVemyss, 
M. P., in hU absence James Hunt, Esq. of Pittencrieff and Lo^e, to be Convener 
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in the second district ; and H. Homs Drummond, Est^. of Blairdruinmond, in his 
absence J. Burn hlurdoch. Esq. of Coltloch, to be Convener in the third district 
The Conveners will furiiUi intending Competitors with a copy of Observalions 
on Making, Curing, and Cashing of Butter. 

§11. MAKING CHEESE. 

] , SWEET OR FULL MILK CUEESB. 

DISTRICTS. 

1. The Coienty of Ayr. 

% The Couanty of Renfrew, 

The premiums to be given in the first or Ayrshire district are to 
be awarded on the occasion of the General Show of Live Stock at 
Ayr, in 1835, — and the particulars will bo found among the pre- 
miums Class IX. for the Ayr meeting, Section VIII. 

In the second or Renfrewshire district the sum of Fifteen Sove- 
reigns will be placed at the disix>sal of the Members of the Society 
in the County, Five Sovereigns more being provided by the 
County, or by any Local Association therein, to he divided and 
apportioned in such manner as to the Committee shall seem best for 
the improvement of Cheese-making in that county in 1835, under 
the regulations after mentioned. 

CONDITIONS. 

The Cheese to be made of any variety which the Competitor may consider best 
ami most suitable for the market, and the quantity made by the Competitor of 
each variety intended for com|)etition, shall not be less than one cwt. (112 Ih. of 
16 oz.) Each Competitor shall lodge with the Convener of the Committee a 
memorandum specitying the kinds of cheese for which he is to compete, and a cer- 
tificate on oath must be lodged with the Convener, that two or more cheeses to 
be produced are a fair average sample of the kind competing, made in that year 
by the Competitor, and one of the cheesc-s of the successful specimens shall be 
transmitted to the Secretary for the inspection of the Society. 

It is expected that intending competitors shall communicate their intention to 
the Convener, that he may have it in his power to inspect tho Diiries if he Uii’ik 
proper ; and the successful comjictitors, before receiving jiaymeiit of their pre- 
miums, are required to transmit to the Secretary a detailed lle]>orl of the whole 
process employed by them in the miuufacture of their ch.^e^e, and s])ocifying the 
quantities of choesc made by them of the description ollered for competilion, the 
object being not to produce a few superior cheeses, but to improve the i>y.sleni, 
which, in some districts of Scotland, where premiums have been given, has been 
found to have attained great perfection, — ^as well as to ascertain the general quan- 
tity of superior cheese to ho procured from thj district coinjiating. The cheeses 
to be examined, and the premiums awarded by Ihd Lical Committee, at .such 
pUce as the S.)aietv*.s Membirs shall appoint, at a meeting tu bointim ited i>y the 
Convener for that purpose, and which mooting shtdl also name a Committee for 
fixing such farther regulations as may be necessary, and arranging all details. In 
fixing &rUier regulations, it is sugge&ted to Che Cummiltee to obtain from the 
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competitors, where practicable, information as to the expense of the mami&cture, 
and Uie pi ice obtained lor the dieese in the market, lieports of the awards of the 
premiums to be tranbiuiltcd to the Secretary of the Society on or before the 10th 
December 1835. 

The following Members of the Society are named Conveners of 
the resident members, viz. — 

For the First District — Colonel the Hon. P. Macadam Cathcart, 

of Oraigengillen ; in his absence, George Macmiken Torrance, Fsq. 

of Kilsaintninian. 

For the Second District. — Archibald Campbell, Esq. of Births- 

wood ; in his absence, W. M. Fleming, Esq. of Barrochan. 

2. SKIM-MILK CHEESE. 

The Society being of opinion that in districts where butter is the 
staple produce of the dairy, Cheese made from Skimmed Milk may 
be so improved in quality as to be brought into successful competi- 
tion with Dutch cheese, a large quantity of which, from the same 
inalerial, is annually imported into this country, offers the following 
premiums for this object. 

District. — The County of Banff. 

To the owner of any Dairy, in the said district, who shall make 
for sale the best quality of Cheese, from skimmed milk, not being 
less than one cwt. (Ilis5. lb. 16 oz.) during the season 1836 — Eight 
Sovereifyns. 

For the second best quality as aforesaid — Five Sovereigns. 

For the third best quality as aforesaid — ^Two Sovereigns. 

The competition will take place at Keith on such day as shall be 
fixed by the local Coinmlttce, and under the same regulations 
as the conipulilioii held there in 18*34, copies of which may be 
had on application to the Conveners. Tne regulations will be 
again rops*attMl in tlu^ list of premiums for 18*36. Colonel 
Gi)rdou of Park, and Patrick Sleuart, Esq. of Anchlunkart, or 
either of them, to be Conveners of the Society's Members resi- 
dent in the County, who are appointed a Comnuttec for regu- 
lating all details. 

A report of the award of the premiums to be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Society, on or before the 10th December 1836. 
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CI.ASS VI. 

COTTAGES. 

1. PASMIUMS IN MONEY TO COTTAGBES FOR THE CLEANEST KEPT 

COTTAGES. 

BlSl RICTS. 

1. The County ofBenfrew, 

2. The Cofusdy of Forfar ^ 

8. T%e County of Perth 

4. The County qf Dumbarton. 

In order to excite the attention of Cottagers to keeping their cot- 
tages neat and clean. Ten Premiums of Two Sovereigns each, will 
he awarded to Ten Cottagers in each of the above Districts, pay- 
ing L. 5 of rent or under — or whose cottage and land annexed to 
it does not exceed that annual value — who shall be certified by two 
members of the Society, resident in the district, or by one member 
of the Society and the clergyman of the parish, to have been dis- 
tinguished for the general neatness and cleanliness of the interior, 
as well as the exterior, of his or her cottage (including the garden, 
should there be one attached to it), and to be deserving, on that 
account, of this mark of the Society's approbation. 

CONDITIONS. 

The certificate must bear that the cottage has been personally inspected by the 
parties granting it, and must give some description oi* the merits of the cottager, 
in respect of the manner in which the cottage, as well as the immediately adjoin- 
ing spac^ have been kept, specifying, at the same time, the name, designation, 
and residence of the competitor. The certificates must be forwarded by the 1st 
of November of the year on which the Competition takes place, to the gentleman 
appointed to act as Convener in the divirion of the county in which the competi- 
tor resides, in order to the various certificates from such division being ex imined, 
and afterwards transmitted by the Convener, so as to reach the Secretary of the 
Society on or before the 20th November of that year. For the First and Second 
Bistricts, the certificates must he transmitted by the Convener on or before the 
20th November next 1836. For the Third and Fourth Districts, on or before 
the 20th November 183G. 

, Should there he more than ten Competitors in each countj, the Society will he 
influenced by the circumstances of the case in deciding what claims are to be pre- 
ferred ; but, in every case, their decision will have regard exclusively to the neat- 
ness and cleanness with which the cottage and immediately adjoining space Lave 
been kept, and not the construction of the cottage, or to the materials of which it 
is composed. 
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Renfrewshire. — Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart. M. P., and dand 
Marshal], Esq. Sheriff- Substitute, Conveners for the Greenock di*?- 
trict ; and Archibald Campbell, Esq. of Blythswood, and Alexander 
Campbell, Esq. Sheriff-Substitute, Convener for the Paisley district. 
Forfarshire. — The Earl of Airlie, and the Hon. Captain W- Ogilvie, 
in the Forfar district ; Lord Panmnre and Mr Chalmers of Anldbar, 
M. P. in the Brechin, &c. district; Mr Dalgairns, Ingliston, in the 
Cupar Angus district, and Mr Baxter of Idvies, and Mr Miller of 
Ballumbie, in the Dundee, &c. district^ to be Conveners. 

2. MEDALS TO COTTAGERS. 

In the view of giving still farther encouragement to Cottagers 
of the above description, who do not reside in the counties in which 
the regular premiums are in operation at the time, and, at the same 
time, of giving aid to local associations and public spirited indivi- 
duals, establishing or continuing, at their own expense, premiums 
for the like object, the Society has assigned Six Cottage Medals 
annually to such associations or public spirited individuals as ap- 
ply for the same, and may be desirous to add that testimony of 
approbation to such premiums as they themselves bestow. Appli- 
cations for these medals must be accompanied by a report, certified 
in the terms required by the preceding conditions, describing the 
merits of the cottager, and the nature of the encouragement which 
has been afforded by the parties applying. Reports to be lodged 
with the Secretary before the 10th of November of tlie year in 
which the application is made. 

3. MEDALS lOB VILLAGES. 

As it is desirable to excite a similar spirit of improvement among 
the working classes in villages, having a population under 500 
persons, and where there is no established system of police, the 
Society is ready to grant Medals annually to any benevolent asso- 
ciation wishing to co-operate with the Society, in the important 
design of promoting greater attention to cleanliness and arrange- 
ment in any such villages, and to contribute rewards from funds 
raised in their respective localities. Medals will likewise be placed 
at the disposal of any two or more members of the Society forming 
themselves into a Committee for the improvement of a village with 
which they may he locally connected. 

Local Associations or Committees intending to avail themselves 
of this offer, are requested to transmit a Report of thdr regulations 
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and intended plan of proceedings to the Society, on or before the 
1st of J Illy annually, after which they will be informed of the pro- 
portion of Medals which the Society can put at their disposal. 

Associations or local Committees which may have Medals gi-antcd 
to them, will be required to send an account of their application, 
with observations on the degree of effect which may appear to have 
been produced on the habits of competitors. 

4, FSEMIUMS TO COTTAGERS FOR PROMOTING ATTENTION TO THE CUL- 
TIVATION AND MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

DISTRICTS. 

1. The Counties of Sutherland and Caithness. 

2. J7ie Counties of Edinburgh and Haddington, 

To the Cottager in the first district paying £o of rent or under, 
or whose cottage and land annexed to it docs not exceed that an- 
nual value, who, between the 1st June and Ist October 18J35, shall 
have raised the greatest number of Hives of Bees, not fewer than 
Seven, from stocks of his or her own property, none of the hives 
weighing under 20 lb., exclusive of the weight of the material of 
the hive or skep — A premium of Four Sovereigns. 

To the Cottager in the same district who shall have raised the 
second greatest number, as aforesaid — Three Sovereigns. 

To the Cottager in the same district who bhall have raised the 
third greatest number, as aforesaid — Two Sovereigns. 

To the Cottager in the same district w’ho shall have raised the 
fourth greatest number — One Sovereign. 

Certificates of tlie number of Hives, and tlieir several weights, 
making allowance for the weight of the skeps (which aie 
weighed before being used,) signed by t\vo Members of the 
Society resident in the neighbourhood, or hy one Member aii<l 
the Clergyman of the pari^h, to be transmitted to the Secretary 
on or before the lOtli November 1835. 

Similar premiums w*ill be given in the Second District for Tlives 
raised between the 1st June and Ibt October 1836. 

Mr Dempster of Sklbo, Mr Gunn, Rives, Mr Ilorsburgh, Toiigne, and 

Mr Reid, Gordonbush, are Convenereforllie County of Sutherland; 

and Mr Tiail of Ratter, Mr Horne of LangwelJ, Mr Sinclair of 

Forss, and Mr Sinclair of Barrock, for the Comity of Caithness. 

J/t order that the preimitms offered may he made known to the indiisinons Coitageis^ 
^e Society imsie much to the obHging co-operation of the Clergy in the Counties viwhiah 
the Cottage preMtms tare in operatum. 
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CLASS VIL 

WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 

1. HONOKARY PREMIUM FOR PLANTING. 

To the Proprietor who shall communicate to the Society, on or 
before the 10th of November in any year, the most hatisfactory 
Ileport on the Planting of Land, founded on experiment; and 
who shall, accordingly, have planted on his own property an ex- 
tent of not less than one hundred and fifty acres, within a period 
of five years preceding the date of his Keport — The Gold Medal. 

2. COLLECTING THE SEEDS OF THE PINUS SYLVESTRIS FROM NATIVE 

TREES. 

To the person in Scotland who shall, between the SOth of Octo- 
ber 1833, and the SOth of October 1836, have collected and sown, 
or sold for sowing, the greatest quantity of Seeds of the Pinus 
sylvestris, from healthy and free growing trees of natural growth 
in the Highland districts of the counties of Aberdeen, Moray, and 
Inverness, or who shall have imported from Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, or Switzerland, and sown, or sold for sowing, the lar- 
gest quantity of the same kind of native seed, taken from full-grown 
healthy trees in these countries, and in no case from the immediate 
vicinity of the sea, — the quantity not to be less than 1000 Ib. of 
clean seeds — A premium of Twenty Sovereigns, or a Piece of 
Plate of that value. 

Competitor:) to transmit to the Secretary of the Society, on or be- 
fore the 10th of November 1836, affidavits in support of the 
collection of tlie seed from proper trees, and specifying the 
quantity, the district where collected, or the place from which 
it was imported, and of its having been sown or sold, and, in 
the latter case, the name of the ptircha<jer to be specified. The 
cost price, and, if sold, the price obtained to be also stated. 

3. RAISING LARCH FROM NATIVE SEED. 

To the Nurseryman, or other person in Scotland, who shall, be- 
tween the SOth October 1833, and SOth October 1835, have raised 
and sold for planting the greatest number of plants, not being 
fewer than one million, of the Lariat Europcea^ or Larch Fir, from 
seed imported from the Tyrol, or other regions of the Alps, to 
which it is indigenous, and taken off healthy trees in that country. 
Twenty-five Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value. 

Competitors to transmit to the Secretary of the Society, on or be- 
fore the 10th of November 1S35, affidavits ut arippOrt of the 
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collection of the seed, •specifying' the quantity and tlie particular 
region in which it wa^ collected, with certificates signed by two 
members of the Society, specifying the soil and state of the 
plants in the nursery-ground, and an affidavit of the number of 
plants sold, to be planted out for timber, and specifying the name 
of the pnrchaser. The cost and price obtained to be also stated. 

4 . INTBODUCTION OF NEW FOREST TREES INTO SCOTTISH PLANTATIONS. 

To the person who shall, on or before the ^Oth of October in 
any year, report to the Society the introduction into forest or or- 
namental Plantations, of any new species of forest timber, or or- 
namental tree, suited to the climate of Scotland — The Honorary 
Silver Medal, or a Piece of Plate of such value as the communica- 
tion may be adjudged to deserve. 

Satisfactory evidence will be required that the tree introduced is 
new to the plantations of Scotland, and congenial to its soil and 
climate. A particular account of the tree, including the manner 
in which it is raised, and its after management, or the condition 
in which it grows spontaneously, together with the circumstances 
which led to its introduction, must be furnished. A specimen 
of the wood to accompany the report, if the reporter be able to 
furnish it, or, at all events, a specimen of a branchlet of the tree. 

5 . INTRODUCTION OF FOREST TREES NOT YET KNOWN IN A LIVING STATE 

IN SCOTLAND. 

To the person who shall, in any year, most successfully transmit 
to the Society, in a state fit for germination, seeds of Forest Trees 
not yet in cultivation in this country, and which arc natives of 
such places as, from their latitude or altitude, may be expected to 
]:>roduce trees hardy in the climate of Scotland — ^The Gold Medal, 
or a Piece of Plate of such value as the Directors in the circum- 
stances of the case may think suitable. 

The Society would particularly wish to direct (but by no means 
to confine) attention to the Fir tribes ; and the countries from 
which contributions arc particnlarly expected arc the north-west 
part of America, the table-land of Mexico, such parts of the 
Andes 9S havo sufficient elevation, and the Himalaya Mountains 
or the great plains to the northward of them. The seeds may 
be sent home in the cones, wrapped in brown paper, packed in a 
box, and kept in a cool airy part of the cabin, but by no means 
in the hold, nor in tin cases. If competitors possess the means, 
by themselves or their correspondents, of trying their vogeta- 
tion in this country, it will be desirable that they should do so : 
but, otherwise, if tbe seeds be] sent to the Secretary of the So- 
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ciety, they will be tried under the direction of the Society, so 
as to aiford every chance of success. The transmission of livings 
plants in boxes, or in cases covered with glass panes, may be 
attempted, where practicable : the external air should be ex- 
cluded, and almost no water given during the voyage. Where 
this plan is adopted, smaller seeds, berries, or heps, may be 
sown in the soil or earth in which the plants are placed. 

6. MORE EXTENDED INTRODUCTIOK OF KNOWliT SPECIES OF THE FIR 
TRIBE. 

I'o the person who shall, within the next three years, introduce, 
from any part of the world, cones containing seeds capable of ger- 
mination, the produce of hardy species of the Fir Tribes which 
have been already introduced into Britain, but of which only a 
few plants have been raised — the Gold Medal, or a piece of Plate 
of such value as the Directors may, in the circumstances of the 
case, deem adequate. 

It is required that the quantity of cones of each species imported 
sliall be sufficient to afford more than 500 seedling plants, and 
further, that, before the premium be awarded, the number of 
seedling plants of each species actually raised in Scotland shall 
not be less than 100. Attention is particularly directed to 
Araucaria iinbricata, Finns ponderosa, Lambertiana, and Sabi- 
niana ; to Abies Douglasii, nobilis, grandis, and Menziesii; and 
to Taxodium sempervirens, which last is abundant in the vicinity 
of St Francisco and throughout the low sandy plains of Cali- 
fornia. 

CLASS VIII. 

IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY AND USEFUL 
MACHINES. 

To the person who shall invent or improve any Instrument or 
machine applicable to Husbandry or Rural Economy, and which, 
from its utility in saving labour or expense, simplicity, or cheap- 
ness of construction, or other circumstances, shall be deemed by the 
Society deserving of public notice — The Silver Medal, or such sum 
in money as the communication shall appear to deserve. 

The account of the implement must be accompanied by a model 
made, when convenient, to a scale of three inches to the foot, to 
be deposited in the Society’s Museum. The model to be formed 
of wood or metal ; and the notice or description transmitted 
with it must specify, according to the best of the tnventoi^s abi- 
lities, the purpose or advantage of his invention or improvement* 
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CLASS IX. 

GENERAL SHOW OF LIVE STOCK 

A^D 

AGRICULTCJllAL MEETING AT AYR IN 1S35. 

The Society havinpj resolved to hold the General Show of Live 
Stock and Agricultural Meeting for 1835 at A\r, the following 
Premiums are offered to be then awarded by the Societ}, aided by 
liberal donations from the Noblemen and Gentlemen of the Coun- 
ties, and from the Local Associations more immediately connected 
with the Show. 

I. CATTLE. 

AYRSHIRE BREED. 

Class I. For the best Bull, not under three years, nor exceed- 
ing six years and ten months old — Twenty Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — Ten Sovereigns. 

II. For the best Bull, calved after 1st January 1833 — Ten So- 
veieigns. 

For the second best ditto — Five Sovereigns. 

It is a condition attached to the above premiums, that the exhibi- 
tors shall let out the Bulls for season 1836, to serve in a district 
including a circuit of thirty miles round Ayr, provided a hire 
of L. :20 be offered in addition to the premium gained, with the 
expense of conveyance and keep. 

III, For the best Cow of any age — Ten Sovereigns. 

For. the second best ditto — Seven Sovereigns. 

IV- For the best Cow, not under four years old, showing most 
symmetry, fat, and weight, Ld exclusively on farm produce — Seven 
Sovereigns. 

V. For the best Cow calved after the 1st of January 183^, which 
shall have had a Calf in the year of the Show, or be in Calf on the 
day of the Competition — Seven Sovertigns. 

VI. For tlie best two Heifers calved after the 1st January 1833 — 
Ten Sovci eigns. 

For the second best two ditto — Five Sovereigns, 

VII. For the best two Quey Siirk.s, not exceeding twenty-one 
months old — Five Sovereigns. 

VIII. For the best 0.x of any age, showing most symmetry, fat, 
and weiglit — Seven Sovereigns, 
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- IX. For the best two Oxen, cahed aiter 1st January 182% 
shovMiig most symmetry, fat, and weight — Ten Sovereigns, 

X For the best two Oxen, calved after 1st January I88I9 
showing most symmetry, lat, and weight — Ten So\ereigns. 

GALLOWAY BREED. 

XI. For the best Bull, not under two years, and not exceeding 
six years and ten months old — Fifteen Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — Seven Sovereigns. 

A condition aiiniLir to that in Class I is attached to the premiams 
t ill Class Xf. 

XII. For the best two Oxen, not under three years old, showing 
most symmetry, fal, and weight — Ten Sovereigns. 

XIII. For ihe best two Spayed Heifers, not under three years 
gld, ehowing most symmetry, fat, and weight — Ten Sovereigns. 

XIV. For the best breeding Cow, not under thice years old — 
Ten Sovereign's. 

. For the second bos- ditto — Five Sovereigns. 

XV^ For the best two Queys, not exceeding thirty-three months 
old — Ton Sovereigns. 

For the second best two ditto — ^Five Sovereigns. 

SnORT-IIORN BREED. 

- XVI For the best Bull, not e cceding four yem s an 1 ten months 
old — Twenty isovere\on«3. 

A condition similar to that in Olay'S 1. i"? :Jtaehed to thepreminm 
in Cias» XVI., provided a Lire of L. CO he oLVixd, iiiclading 
the premium, with the expcii-io of conveyance and Loep. 
XVII. For the best Cow — Ten Scveiei^ ns. 

XVI II. For the two !itecrs.iJi\od ^ ftcr 1 -^t January 1853, 
showing mo'*L symmeiry, fat. and v\oght — 'JVa 8ovc»cigns. 

XIX. For the besit Ox of any age — Ten Sovereigns. 

WEST lIIGHLAyn BREED. 

XX. For the best two Oxen, showing most sMnraetry, fat, and 
weight — 'I'en Sovereions. 

For the second best two ditto — Seven Sovereigns, 

GROSS BREED. 

XXI For the best Ox, a Cx'gfs betw-cen the Ayrshire and Gal- 
loway breeds, showing mod symmetry, fal, and W'eight — Seven 
Sovereigns. 

XXII. For the best Ox, a cross betw’een the Ayrshire and 
Short-horned breeds, showing most symmetry, fat, and weight — 
Seven Sovereigns. 
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XXIII. For the best Ox, a cross between the Short-horned and 
Galloway breeds, showing most symmetry, fat, and weight — Seven 
Sovereigns. 

ANV BREED. 

XXIV. For the best Ox of any breed, pure or cross, showing 
most symmetry, fat, and weight — ^Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — Five Sovereigns. 

§ 11. HOBSES. 

Class I. For the best Stallion for the improvement of the 
breed of Draught Horses, not exceeding eight years and five 
months old — Thirty Sovereigns. 

Evidence must be produced that the Piize Horse has had produce, 
and it is a condition attached to the Premium, that the Exhibi- 
tor shall be obliged to let out the Piize Horse for season 1836, 
to seive in a district including a circuit not exceeding twenty- 
five miles round Ayr, provided a subscription of Sixty Sove- 
reigns shall he offered at the Show, or within two months after 
it. The number of Mares to be served not to exceed sixty, 
and the charge to be One Sovereign for each. 

II. For the best breeding Mare for agricultural purposes, not 
exceeding twelve years old, having had at least one foal — Ten So- 
\ereigns 

For the second best ditto — Seven Sovereigns. 

With a view to give greater encouragement to bring forward su- 
perior animals in this Class, the Society will pay the owner of 
the Prize Stallion for serving such mares not exceeding ten in 
number, as the Judges shall recommend to he deserving of this 
encomragement. The sum so to be paid by the Society, to be 
Twenty Shillings for each mare ; and the owner of the Prize 
Stallion shall be bound to give this service at such time and 
place as the local Committee shall appoint. 

III. For the best Gelding or Fill;y for agricultuial purposes, 
not exceeding thirty-four months old, bona fide the property of 
the Exhibitor — ^Five Soveieigns. 

IV. For the best Stallion of the Cleveland breed, not exceeding 
eight years and five months old — Twenty Sovereigns. 

Evidence must be produced that the Prize Horse has had pro- 
duce. The Exhibitor shall be obliged to let out the Prize 
Horse for season 1836, to serve in a district uot exceeding a 
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circuit of twenty-five miles round Ayr, provided One Hundred 
Sovereigns, inciading the Premium, shall be ofPered at the Show, 
or within two months after it. The charge for the service of 
each mare to be L. 1 : 11 : 6. 

§111. SHEEP. 

BL^CK-FACED BEEED. 

Class I. For the best two Tups, not exceeding forty-five months 
old— Five Sovereigns. 

For the second best two ditto — ^Three Sovereigns. 

II. For the best Pen of five Ewes, not exceeding five years and 
seven months old, selected from a regular breeding stock not fewer 
than 100, and the pen having reared lambs for the season to thv* 
1st July — ^Five Sovereigns. 

III. For the best pen of five Gimmers, not exceeding twenty 
months old — Five Sovereigns. 

For the second best pen of five ditto — Three Sovereigns. 

TV. For the best pen of five Dinmonts, not exceeding twenty 
months old — ^Five Sovereigns. 

For the second best pen of five ditto — Three Sovereigns. 

V. For the best pen of five Wedders, four years old, bred on 
hill pasture since twelve months old — ^Five Sovereigns. 

VI. For the best pen of five Wedders, of any age, showing most 
symmetry, fat, and weight — ^Five Sovereigns. 

CHEVIOT BREED. 

VII. For the best two Tups, not exceeding forty-five months 
old — Five Sovereigns. 

VIII. For the best pen of five Ewes, not exceeding five years 
and seven months old — Five Sovereigns. 

IX. For the best pen of five Gimmers, not exceeding twenty 
months old — Five Sovereigns. 

X. For the best pen of five Dinmonts, not exceeding twenty 
months old — Five Sovereigns. 

LEICESTER BREED* 

XI. For the best Tup — Five Sovereigns. 

XII. For the best two Ewes, not exceeding four years and 
seven months old — ^Five Sovereigns. 

CROSS BREED. 

XIII. For the best pen of three Wedders of any age, a cross, 
between the Black-faced and Cheviot breeds, showing most symme- 
try, fat, and weight— Five Sovereigns. 
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XIV. For the best pen of three Wedders of any age, a cross 
between the Leicester and Cheviot breeds, showing most symmetry, 
fit, and weight — Five Sovereigns. 

XV. For the best pen of five Lambs of any cross with Black- 
faced Ewes, which shall be of the greatest value to the butcher on 
the day of the competition — Five Sovereigns. 

§IV. SWINE. 

Class I. For the best Boar — Five Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — 'Lbree Sovereigns. 

II. For the best Sow — Five Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — Three Sovereigns. 

III. For the best Brood Sow, the property of a cottar or tenant, 
pa}ing not more than L. 15 of yearly rent, and in whose pos- 
session she shall have produced one litter — Three Sovereigns. 

IV. For the best three Pigs, not exceeding forty weeks old — 
Five Sovereigns. 

For tlie second best three ditto — Three Sovereigns. ♦ 

In awarding the Premiums for this debcriptiou of Stock, atten- 
tion will be paid to the breeds mo&t suitable for being reared 
and fed for family use. The name of the breed to be specified 
in the certificate* 

§Y.EXTRV STOCS, IMPLEMENTS, ROOTS, AND SEEDS. 

For Extra ^tock of any kind, not shown for any of the above 
Premiums, and not exceeding in one lot five Cattle, or ten Sheep, 
and for Implements, Roofo, Seeds, &c. Premiums will be awarded 
and apportioned, by the Committee and Judges, in Money, Plate, 
or Honorary Medals, to the value, in whole, of Fifty Sovereigns. 

§ VI. WOOL. 

I For the best sample of Short Wool of the C’hcviol breed, of 
seven fleeces — Five So v ere- o ns. v 

IF. For the best simple of Wool of the black-f.icod breed, of 
Siven fleeces — Five Sovereians. 

Competitors for these Premiums arc reqnireil to state the num- 
ber of sheep of wiiii lithe flock consisted from which llio sample 
is taken ; the gross quantity clipped, and if sold, the price ob- 
tained. 

§VII EXHIBinON OF WOOLLEN AND LINEN MANUFACrURES. 

The Committee being of opinion that it will add materially to 
the utility and interest of the Meeting, have resolved that there 
shall^ on the day of the Show, be an Exhibition of the Woox^ 
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LEN AND Linen MANtiFACTCjREs of the District, such as Carpets, 
Plaidings, Shawls, Damisk, an I tlu like, and proper arrangainents 
will accordingly be made for the display of the specimens, and for 
suitable notices of the articles to be exhibited. 

In this department there will be awarded, in the manner to be fix- 
ed by the Committee and Judges, Premiums and Honoxary 
Notices, to the amount in whole of Twenty Sovereigns. 

§ VIIL MAKING CHEESE. 

To the person in the county of Ayr, who shall make, for the 
market, the best sweet or full milk Cheese, the quantity not being 
less than one cwt. (112 lb. of 16 oz.) — Ten Sovereigns. 

To the person in the said county who shall make the second 
best quality — Five Sovereigns. 

To the parson in the said county Avho shall make the best imita- 
tion Stilton, or other English Cheese, of any variety, not being less 
than one cwt. (112 lb. of 16 oz.) — Ten Sovereigns. 

These Premiums are ouered under the general conditions an- 
nexed to the Premiums for making sweet or full milk Cheese, 
Class V. § 2, page 43. 

OEKBRAL REGULATIONS. 

1. The Comp3litian will take phee at Ayr, o.i Friday, the 2d of October 1835. 

2. The Comjietition is open to Stock from any part of SjotlanJ. 

3. The name, residence, and p)3t-to.v!i of the Exhibitor, the name of the 
Breed, the number of the ch'.s in wh ch the a rimals an to be exhih ted, Ihe.r age, 
and in the case of Fat Stork, the kind of food on which they have been fed, must 
be regulirly certified, and the cerlificale signed by the Exhi’iitor, agreeably to 
the fbrm annexed, mint be duly lo Igel, as required by Article 7th — The name 
and residence of the Breeder, and the ped gree of the Sto^k, so fir as known, must 
al-so be given. 

4. In estimating the ag=»s above prescribed for competing Stock, the following 
rules are to be objjrved, vi:« — The Age of Cattle, in all the Classes, will be cal- 
culated fiom the Kt of ,I iniiary of the year in which they were calved ; of Horses 
from the 1st of May of the year in which they were foiled; and of S .eep from 
the I'lt of March of the year in which they were lambed. 

5. It is not required as a condition that any of the following description of Stock, 
vi.fi Bulb, Cows, or Heifers, of the short-horn breed, entire Hon»es, Marcs, lioars, 
and St»ws, Leiceiter lliins and Ewes, shill have been bred in Sjotlaud provided 
tliey be lonafile the propexty of a a Exhibitor in Scotland, from Kt .M irch 1835. 
All other descriptions of stock (extra stock excepted), must h ive been bred in 
Seotlaiid. Kvids ice will also be required that the Bulls fir which Premiums are 
awarded, have had produce during the preceding season ; but this regulation not 
to apply to Chss II for young Bulls. 

8. No disLillery fed Cattle, nor Cattle fed on oil -cake after 1st Alarch 18.U, 
will be allowed to compete for Premiums in any of the Classes. Cows exhibited 
for Premiums must have had a calf daring the year 1835. Bulls, Cows (except 
Class 4)^ or Heifers, which shall appear to have been fiittened for the butcher. 
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sshall not be entitled to compete, — ^the object being to have animals of that de- 
scription for the purpose of breeding. 

7- The certificates must be lodged with the Secretary before Twelve o'clock on 
Saturday the 26th of September, at which time a list will be made up by him : 
and no Stock will be allowed to enter into competition, or to be dbown, which is 
not included in that list — PrirUed forms of certificates may be had on application 
at the Society’s Hall, jSfo. G. Albyu Place, Edinburgh, or at Mr Shaw’s Office, 
County Buil^gs, Ayr. On or before Friday, the 25th of September, the Secro- 
taiy will be at Ayr, to answer inquiries attend to details, and to receive certifi. 
cates. In the mean time, certificates may be lodged with him at Edinburgh, or 
with David Shaw, Esq. Clerk of Supply, Ayr. 

8. A responsible person, on the part of the Eichibitor, must attend when the 
certificates are lodged, to give explanation, if it should be necessary, and receive 
instructions as to matters of detail at the exhibition. The person or persons so 
attending must be acquainted with the various particulars required to be certified 
regarding the Stock of which they are in charge, more especially the mode of feed- 
ing in the case of Fat Stock ; and it shall be competent to the Committee to re- 
quire the Exhibitor, or the person in charge of the Stock, to confirm the certifi- 
cates upon oath on the day of competition, in such cases as they think necessary. 

9. A ticket or order will be delivered by the Secretaiy to the person in charge 
of each lot, for its being received into the Show Yard ; and no Stock whatever can 
come within the premises without such warrant. One servant only for eadh lot 
can be admitted, who must afterwards continue in charge of that lot in the Show 
Yard. Bulls must be secured by a ring or screw in the nose^ with a chain or rope 
attached, otherwise they cannot he admitted into the Show Yard. There are 
screws for temporary use, whidi competitors will find it convenient to provide for 
bulls that have not been usually ringed. 

10. The distance each animal travels to the Show, and in the case of Fat 
Stocky the date of being put to fatten, to be mentioned. 

11. A competitor may show more than one lot in any Class. It shall not be 
competent to enter a lot in one Class, and afterwards to withdraw it for competi* 
tion in another Class, unless by diiections of the Committee. An animal having 
already gained the first premium in Ins Class, at any of the Society’s General 
Shows of Stock, which have been held at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, Dumfries, 
Inverness, Eels(^ Stirling, or Aberdeen, is not to be 8ho\vn agmn in competition 
in the same Class, but may be exhibited as Extra Stock. 

12. Gentlemen intending to exhibit Extra Stock, must intimate to tbe Sucre, 
tary, and describe the Stock to be shown, six days before the competition. 

13. The Stock exhibited will not be distinguished in the Show Yard by the 
name of the breeder, feeder, or owner (until after the premiums are decided), but 
by tickets or numbers^ to be affixed to each lot, corresponding to the list to be 
made up by the Secretary. 

14. The Committee of the Society appointed to conduct the arrangements for 
the Show, will appoint skilful persons totet as J udges for the several Classes, and 
to report to the Committee the lots, which, in their opinion, are entitled to pre- 
miums. In forming their opinion, the Judges will have regard to the instruc- 
tions to be delivered for their guidance, and particularly to symmetry, size, early 
maturity, purity, and general qualities characteristic of the different breeds they 
have to judge o^ making due allowance for age, feeding, and circumstances pecu- 
liar to the cases which come before them. 

15. The Committee of the Society, and the Judges to be named by them, will 
b^n to view the Stock on the morning of the Show at ten o’clock precisely ; and 
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the usual time will be allowed to the .Ttulges for examining the Stock and form- 
ing their opinion, before the admission of any person, except a servant in chaige 
of each lot. To prevent confusion, the different lots must be brought to the 
ground, at or bcfi*rc eight o’clock in the morning. 

IG. Oil their arrival at the gate, instructions will be given as to the particular 
part of the Show Yard to be occupied by each Class. The Stock will be with- 
drawn, and the Show Yani shut, at four o’clock. 

17 . Persons intending to exhibit Implements, Hoots, or Seeds, inu<tt communi- 
cate with the Secretary, and lodga with him a memorandum desaiptive of the 
articles to bo shown, at least five days before the meeting. 

Finally, no change can, under any circumstances, be made upon the General 
Hegulations established by the Society for Agricultural Meetings and Geneial 
Shows of Live Stock, unless regularly submitted and approved of at a meeting of 
the Directors in Edinburgh, and duly intimated to Competitors. 

His Gmce the Duke of Gordon, G. C. B. the President of the Society; and the 
other Most Noble and Eight Honourable the A’'ice-Presidents, the Lord Lieu- 
tenants, Yice-Lieutenants, and Conveners of the Counties, wxth an adequate num- 
ber of the Members of the Society resident in the districts immediately connect- 
ed with the Meeting, together with the Secretaiies of the Local Agricultural As- 
sociations, have been appointed a Committee for regulating all details connected 
wHh the Agricultural Meeting and General Show of Live Stock at A.vr, — Colo- 
nel the Hon. F. Macadam Cathcart of Craigcngillan, in his absence T. F. Ken- 
nedy, Esq. of Dunure, to be Convener of the Committee. 

A deputation of the Directors of the Society will be at Ayr two days before 
the meeting, Charles Fergusson, Esq. younger of Eilkerran, Chairman of this 
deputation. 

FOR3UC OF CSBTIFIOATB AS SEFORE REFERRED TO AS APFETCABLE TO 
FAT OXEN. 

I near in the county of , do certify, That my Ox 

(or Oxen, as the case may be), of the breed of Live Stock to be shown at 

the General Show of Live Stock at Ayr, for the Premium in Class 
was bred by Mr of ; he is now years and months 

old, and was fed by me on .He has not at any time been &d on oil- 

cake, or distillery wash or grains. He wiU have to travd. on foot 
miles, or thereby, firom the place of feeding to the Show at Ayr. He was first 
put up to fiitten on or about the day of . Witness my hand 

this day of 1835. 

Signature of ) 
tile Exhibitor, f 

Auy observations as to the animal’s appearance^ and state of fletii when pat up 
to feed, or other particulars which the Exhibitor may think matezial, and more 
especially the pedigree, may be subjoined to the above certificate. The certifi- 
cates for Bree^g Stock, and for Horses, Sheep, and Pigs, wiU be varied in con- 
formity to the regulations applicable to these descriptions of Stock: 

If the lot has not been bred by the Exhibitor, it is particularly requested that 
the Breeder, if known, may be mentioned. 


e 
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CLASS X. 

GENERAL SHOW OF LIVE STOCK 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT PERTH IN 18S6. 

The Society having resolved to hold the General Show of Live 
Stock and Agricultuial Meeting for 1886, at Perth, the following 
Premiums aie oflTered to he then awarded by the Society, aided by 
liberal donations fiom the Noblemen and Gentlemen of the Coun- 
ties, and ficm the Local Associations more immediately connected 
with the Show. 


§ I. CATTLE. 

SHOET-HOBNED BREED. 

Class I. For the best Bull, not exceeding^seven years and ten 
months old — ^Fifteen Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — Seven Sovereigns. 

It is a condition attached to these Premiums that the exhibitors 
shall be obliged to let out the prize Bulls within the four coun- 
ties of Perth, Forfar, Pife, and Kinioss, and to allow each of 
the Bulls to serve at least forty cows daring the season 1837, 
on payment of ten shillings and sixpence for each cow. 

To the Breeder of the best Bull in this dass, the honorary Sil- 
ver Medal. 

II. For the best Cow of any age — Ten Sovereigns. 

III. For the best two Heifers, calved after ist January 1834 — 
Seven Sovereigns. 

IV. For the best two Steers, calved after 1st January 1834 — 
Ten Sovereigns. 

Y. For the best two Oxen, calved after 1st January 1833, show- 
ing most symmetry, fat, and weight— Ten Sovereigns. 

. WEST HIGHLAND BREED. 

VI. For the best Bull not exceeding seven years and ten months 
old— Fifteen Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto— Seven Sovereigns. 

To the Breeder of the best Bull in this class — The Honorary 
Silver Medal. 

VII. For the best Cow of any age — Ten Sovereigns. 

VIII. For the best two Oxen, calved after 1st January 1832, 
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led exclusively on farm produce, shewing most symmetry, fat, and 
weight — Ten Sovereigns. 

IX. For the best two ditto, calved after 1st January 1838— 
Seven Sovereigns. 

X. For the best two Heifers, calved after 1st January 1838 — 
Seven Sovereigns. 

XI. For the best two ditto, calved after 1st January 1834 — 
Five Sovereigns. 

XII. For the best five Oxen, calved after 1st January 1884, 
bred by the exhibitor — Ten Sovereigns. 

AYRSHIBE BREED. 

XIII. For the best Bull, not exceeding six years and ten months 
old — ^Fifteen Sovereigns. 

To the Breeder of the best Bull in this class — ^The Honorary 
Silver Medal. 

XIV. For the best Cow of any age — Ten Sovereigns. 

XV. For the best two Heifers, calved after 1st January 1884 
—Five Sovereigns. 

GALLOWAY, ROLLED ANGUS, AND POLLED ABERDEENSHIRE BREEDS. 

XVI. For the best Bull, not exceeding six years and ten months 
old — ^Fifteen Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — Seven Sovereigns. 

To the Breeder of the best Bull in this class — The Honorary 
Silver Medal. 

It is a condition attached to the premiums for Bulls in Classes 6, 
13, and 16, that the exhibitors shall be obliged to keep the 
Premium Bulls within the four Counties, and allow each of 
them to serve at least forty Cows dating the season iS37, on 
payment of five shillings for each Cow. 

XVII. For the best Cow of any age — Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — Five Sovereigns. 

XVIII. For the best two Heifers, calved after 1st January 1834 
— Seven Sovereigns. 

XIX. For the best two Oxen, calved after 1st January 1838 — 
Ten Sovereigns. 

XX. For the best two ditto, calved after 1st January 1832— 
Ten Sovereigns. 
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FIFE BREED. 

XXI. For the best two Oxen, calved after the 1st January 
183S — Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best two ditto — ^Five Sovereigns. 

ANY BREED. 

XXII. For the best Ox, of any breed, pure or cross, except 
the Short-horned, calved after the 1st January 1832 — Ten Sove- 
reigns. 

For the second best two ditto — Seven Sovereigns. 

§ IL HOESES. 

Class I. For the best Draught Stallion, not exceeding eight 
years and five months old — Twenty Sovereigns. 

It is a condition attached to this Premiam, that the Exhibitor shall 
he obliged to let out the Prize Horse for season 1837, to serve 
within the four Counties, provided the owner of the Horse 
shall, within two months after the Show, be guaranteed in a 
subscription of Sixty Sovereigns; the number of Mares to be 
served not to exceed Sixty, and the charge to he One Sovereign 
for each. 

II. For the best Breeding Mare for Agricultural purposes, not 
exceeding twelve years old, and which sh^l have had at least one 
foal — Seven Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto — ^Five Sovereigns, 

III. For the best Filly for Agricultural purposes, not exceed- 
ing thirty-four months old — ^Five Sovereigns. 

§ HI. SHEEP. 

BLACK-FACED BREED. 

Class I. For the best two Tups, not exceeding forty-five 
months old — Five Sovereigns. 

II. For the best pen of five Ewes, not exceeding five years and 
seven months old, selected from a regular breeding stock of not 
few'er than 100, and the pen having reared Lambs to 1st of July 
— Five Sovereigns, 

III. For the best pen of five Gimmers — ^h’ive Sovereigns. 

IV. For the best pen of five Wedders, not exceeding four years 
and seven months old — Three Sovereigns. 

V. For the best pen of ditto, not exceeding five years and seven 
months old — ^Five Sovereigns. 
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VI* For the best Tup, not exceeding forty-five months old — 
Five Sovereigns. 

VII. For the best pen of three Ewes, of any age— Five Sove- 
reigns. 

VIII. For the best pen of three Wedders, not exceeding thirty- 
two months old — Three Sovereigns. 

IX. For the best pen of three Dinmonts, not exceeding twenty 
months old— Three Sovereigns. 

X. For the best pen of three Gimmers — Three Sovereigns. 

XI. For the best pen of three Wedder Lambs — Thr^ Sove- 
reigns. 

XII. For the best pen of three Ewe Lambs — ^Three Sovereigns. 

CHEVIOT BREED. 

XIII. For the best two Tups, not exceeding forty-five months 
old — ^Five Sovereigns. 

XIV. For the best pen of five Ewes, not exceeding five years 
and seven months old, selected from a regular liirsel of not fewer 
than 100, and the pen having reared Lambs to the 1st of July- 
Five Sovereigns. 

XV. For the best five Wedders, not exceeding four years and 
seven months old — Three Sovereigns. 

CROSS BREED. 

XVI. For the best pen of five Wedders, of any Cross, not ex- 
ceeding four years and seven months old, value of wool and carcass 
being considered — Three Sovereigns. 

§ IV. SWINE. 

Class I. For the best Boar — Three Sovereigns. 

II. For the best Sow — Two Sovereigns. 

III. For the best brood Sow, the property of a Cottar or Ten- 
ant, not paying above L.15 yearly rent, and in whose possession 
she has had a litter — Two Sovereigns. 

IV. For the best three Pigs, not exceeding forty weeks old— 
Two Sovereigns. 

§ V. WOOL. 

Class I. For the best sample of Combing Wool of seven fleeces 
— ^Five Sovereigns. 

II. For the best ditto of Short Wool, of the Cheviot breed, of 
seven fleeces — ^Five Sovereigns. 

III. For the best ditto of Wool of the Black^faced breed, of 
seven fleeces— Five Sovereigns. 
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Competitors for these premlams are required to state the number 
of sheep of which the flock consisted from which the sample is 
taken ; the gross quantity clipped ; and if sold, the price ob- 
tained ; and in regard to the combing wool, whether it is of the 
new Leicester, Cotswold, or of any cross of these breeds. 

§ VI. EXTRA STOCK, IMPLEMENTS, ROOTS, AND SEEDS. 

For Extra Stock of any kind, not shown for any of the above 
premiums, and not exceeding in one lot five Cattle, or ten Sheep, 
and for Implements, Roots, Seeds, &c., premiums will be awarded 
and apportioned, by the Committee and Judges, in Money, Plate, 
or Honorary Medals, to the value in whole, of Fifty Sovereigns. 

GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

The Competition will take place at Perth in the end of September or beginning 
of October^iaSS. The particular day will be afterwards intimated. 

The competition is open to Stock from any part of Great Britain. 

It is required that the Stock shall have been in the possession of the Exhibitors 
from 1st May 1836. 

No Cattle fed on Distillery or Brewera* wash or grains will be allowed to com- 
pete for premiums in any of the climes. Cows exhibited for premiums must have 
had a calf during the year 1836. 

In estimating the ages of Stock, the same rules are to be observed as are fixed 
by the fourth article of the regulations for the Ayr Show. 

The usual regulations of the Society, with respect to Shows of this kind, in so 
fer as applicable to the Perth Meeting, mu!»t be strictly adhered to ; and, in par- 
ticular, the Judges shall be instructed not to award premiums to Cows, Bulls, or 
Heiiers, which shall appear to have been frtteiied ibr tne butcher — ^the object 
being to have animals of the above description ibr the purpose of breeding. The 
places at which the prize Bulls and Stallions are to serve to be fixed by the Com- 
mitte& For the regulations generally, intending Competitors are referred to 
those fcr the meeting at Ayr. 

THE VETERINARY SCHOOL. 

The Establishment is now in its Twelfth Session, under the 
Lecturer appointed by the Society, Mr Dick, a Graduate of the 
Veterinary College of London. — Students from various parts of 
the country have received instruction in the anatomy and diseases 
of the horse, and other domestic animals, in the best system of 
treatment and cure, in stable management, and in the most ap- 
proved and scientific modes of shoeing ; several of these students 
have been sent to attend the class by Local Agricultural Associa- 
tions, and others have attended on their own account. The hour 
of lecture is accommodated to the convenience of students attend- 
ing the Agricultural and other classes in the University. I'hosc 
students who attend two courses, and are afterwards found quali- 
fied at the annual Examination by the Committee of Medical Ex- 
aminators, receive certificates. 
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Mr Dick occasionally delivers a popular course of lectures to a 
class of gentlemen. 

The Lectures and Demonstrations for the Session 1885^6, 'will 
be commenced in November next, at the new Lecture-room in 
Clyde Street, Edinburgh. 

SPECIMENS OF THE DIFFERENT QUARRIES AND MINES OF 
SCOTLAND. 

The Society, considering it to be a very important step towards 
the attainment of a Geological and Mineralogical Survey of Scot- 
land, — and a mea&ure otherwise of general utility and interest, — 
that the nature of the Rocks and other IVIineral produce should 
be ascertained with certainty and precision, by the collection of a 
complete series of specimens, to be deposited and topographically ar- 
ranged for reference in its Museum, would esteem it not only as a 
favour to the Society, but as a public bene6t to the country, if the 
proprietors of estates, or the owners or lessees of the quarries or 
mines, worked in Scotland, would cause specimens of the diderent 
Rock -formations, Ores, and other Mineral productions of their re- 
spective districts, to be transmitted accordingly to the Society's 
Museum in Edinburgh. 

These specimens need not be more than three inches square, by 
one and a half or two inches at 
most in thickness ; and it is de- 
sirable that each package should 
he accompanied by the donor’s 
name, and a short account of the 
locality of the quarry or mine 
from which the specimens have 
been taken ; together with a de- 
scriptive catahigue of the speci- 
mens transmitted, each of which 
must have the corresponding 
name or number pasted upon it. 

If several varieties of stone, &c. 
are seen in the same qaan*y, spe- 
cimens of each should be sent, 
numbered according to their or- 
der of succession, marking the 
uppermost No. 1, and thence 
descending in regular order with 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, &c. ; and tlieir ex- 
act positions may he shewn by a 
rough sketch or diagram in this 
form. 
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Packages to be addressed to tbe care of Mr Slight, Curator of the 
Museum, at the Society's HalL 

Note,— The local Associations that may have been fonned in difibrent 
parts of the country for the encouragement of the btudy of Natu- 
ral History, may render themmdvos of the greatest borvico in for- 
warding a work of so much national impoitancc, by directing and 
superintending the collection and transmission of these specimens, 
as far as their induence may extend in the districts with which 
they may he respectively concerned. Any communications from 
them on the subject, addressed to the Secretary, will be thankfully 
acknowledged. 

By order of the Directors, 

CHARLES GORDON, Secretary, 






